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AN  ARGUMENT  FOR  THE  SINGLE  TAX. 

BY  ISAAC  FEINBERO. 

THE  October  number  of  The  Journal  contains  an  article 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Kitson,  which  he  appropriately  entitled, 
"A  Criticism  of  Henry  George's  Single  Tax  Theory.''  The  ap- 
propriateness of  the  title  rests  in  the  fact  that  the  argu- 
ment is  mainly  an  attempt  to  prove,  not  that  the  single  tax 
theory  is  itself  untenable,  but  that  Henry  (George  in  his  exposi- 
tion of  the  theory  has  been  guilty  of  making  certain  statements, 
of  endeavoring  to  establish  certain  propositions,  which  are  con- 
tradictory and  mutually  destructive. 

Mr.  Qeorge  unquestionably  occupies  a  high  position  in  the 
single  tax  ranks.  He  may  justly  be  considered  the  leader  as 
well  as  the  author  and  most  notable  and  untiring  advocate  of  the 
single  tax  movement  of  the  present  day.  Were  it  not  for  him, 
it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  this  generation  would  have  heard 
of  any  feasible  plan  for  establishing  an  equitable  system  of  land 
tenure.  But,  however  exalted  his  position  and  however  eminent 
his  services,  he  is  neither  the  originator  of  the  single  tax  philos- 
ophy nor  do  his  writings  constitute  a  Single  Tax  Sacred  Scrip- 
tare.  It  is  possible  to  maintain  the  proposition  for  the  commun- 
alization  of  rent  by  arguments  other  than  those  used  by  Mr. 
George,  and  it  is  not  at  all  impossible  th^t  he,  availing  himself 
of  a  privilege  we  all  enjoy,  may  have  often  been  incon- 
sistent and  self-contradictory.  But  to  the  student  of  economics, 
as  to  the  student  of  truth  in  any  form,  it  must  have  occurred, 
that  a  proi>08ition  obtains  final  acceptance,  not  because  of  the 
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unerring  exactness  of  tli«  arguments  of  any  particular  advocate, 
bnt  because  of  tbe.  'hal-mony  of  the  proposition  itself  with  the 
eternal  truth.  B&that  as  it  may,  to  argue  that,  since  it  is  pos- 
sible to  convict  Mr.  George  of  contradictious,  therefore  the 
singte.Cax. theory  is  false,  is  a  non  seqiiilur  too  evident  to  require 
furthferComment. 

,  "."Nof,  to  do  him  justice,  does  Mr.  Kitsou,  though  the  body  of 
'i^  article  consists  of  this  personal  assanlt,  depend  upon  it  en- 
■  tlrely.  He  advances  certain  propositions  of  his  own,  io  opposi- 
tion to  tbe  single  tax  position,  and  claims  that  certain  vital 
single  tax  argnments  mutually  destroy  each  other.  Though  not 
thus  expressed,  his  main  argument  amounts  to  this:  that,  as  a 
man  is  eutitled  to  all  he  produces,  the  only  just  exohauge  is  one 
that  consists  in  a  reciprocal  transfer  of  equal  values.  Things 
without  value  cannot  equitably  be  exchanged  for  things  having 
value.  Wealth  alone  possesses  value.  The  earth  has  no  value. 
Land  values  have  no  existence.  Bent  has  no  economic  basis. 
To  exact  rent  is,  therefore,  to  take  wealth,  i.  e.,  value,  and  to 
give  none  in  return  ;  in  short,  it  is  robbery.  The  single  tax  is 
rent     The  single  tax  is  robbery. 

It  is  true  that  justice  demands  that,  in  any  transaction  involv- 
ing an  exchange  of  values,  equivalent  values  must  be  sur- 
rendered on  each  side.  It  ia  therefore  necessary  to  determine 
the  basis  of  value  in  order  that  we  may  judge,  in  every  case  that 
arises  where  value  is  demanded  from  one  side,  whether  an 
equal  value  is  returned  by  the  other  side. 

On  page  303  of  the  October  .Tournai.,  Mr.  Kitson  says  : 
"Land  is  not,  properly  speaking,  a  part  of  wealth.  To  class 
the  factors  of  production  with  the  products  theniaelves,  is  con- 
trary to  a  true  science  of  economics.  It  ia  opposed  to  every 
sound  economic  principle,  for  it  involves  and  leads  to  inevitable 
slavery.  Labor  is  the  father  and  land  the  mother  of  wealth. 
Now  these  two  factors  are  the  source  of  an  infinite  supply  of 
wealth.  They  are  themselves,  therefore,  of  infinite  value  and 
cannot  be  properly  classed  with  their  products.  Their  value  is 
incommensurable  with  any  form  of  wealth,  and  cau  be  expressed 
only  by  the  sign  of  infinity,  viz.,  zero." 
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Having  thus  reduced  the  expression  land  value  to  an  eco- 
nomic absurdity,  in  the  next  paragraph,  in  endeavoring  to 
clinch  his  argument,  he  unwittingly  betrays  himself  and  arouses 
a  suspicion  that  he  must  be  unaware  of  the  real  basis  of  all 
value.  Bent  or  land  value  is,  he  contends,  the  price  of  mo- 
nopoly, precisely  as  slave  values  were  the  price  of  monopoly. 
By  abolishing  slavery,  slave  values  were  wiped  out  of  existence. 
He  would  have  us  assume  as  a  consequent  corollary  that,  by 
abolishing — ^whatf — ^perhaps  landlordism,  land  values  would 
disappear.  ^^If,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  'Hand  is  not,  properly 
sx>eaking,  wealth,  land  values  are  not,  properly  speaking,  real 
values.  And  if  land  is  ever  excluded  from  that  category,  land 
values  will  disappear.  For  whatever  is  of  value  is  a  part  of 
wealth." 

With  this  statement  I  take  direct  issue.  Instead  of  wealth,  in 
itself,  being  the  only  thing  possessing  value,  it  is  the  one  thing 
which  has  not  and  never  had  any  value.  In  the  above  para- 
graph, Mr.  Kitson  touched  the  true  source  of  value  and  allowed 
it  to  slip  by  him  unnoticed.  Monopoly  is  now  and  always  has 
been  the  true  and  only  basis  of  value,  and  the  extinction  of  any 
form  of  monoi>oly  necessarily  implies  the  extinction  of  the  cor- 
relative values.  Wealth  is  merely  the  denominator,  the  term 
by  which  monopoly  values  are  expressed. 

In  order  that  man  may  live,  he  must  have  those  things  which 
are  necessary  to  life,  and  since  all  men  desire  to  live  and  desire 
that  life  shall  be  made  as  agreeable  as  possible,  they  desire  those 
things  that  are  necessary  to  life  and  to  an  agreeable  existence. 
The  things  so  desired  may  be  either  natural  forces  and  materials, 
as  air,  heat,  light,  shade,  and  shelter,  or  they  may  be  the 
materials  of  the  earth's  substance,  changed  in  form  and  location, 
by  the  use  of  human  energy  assisted  by  those  natural  forces, 
animate  and  inanimate,  which  man  is  able  to  bend  to  his  serv- 
ice.    The  things  thus  produced  are  called  by  economists  wealth. 

When  wealth  is  used  by  the  producer,  or  freely  given  by 
him,  without  any  expectation  of  return,  the  idea  of  value  never 
occurs.  Should  any  one,  however,  desire  the  wealth  of  another, 
he  may,  in  order  to  induce  the  producer  to  part  with  it,  offer 
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his  owD  wealth  or  some  other  form  of  service,  or  he  may  take  it 
and  give  nothing  in  retarn.  Shoald  any  one  desire  the  nse  of 
any  natural  substaDce  or  force,  as  the  air,  sunlight,  the  land,  or 
the  labors  of  man  or  beast,  he  may  render  service  in  order  to 
obtain  these  nses,  or  he  may  avail  himself  of  them  and  give 
nothing  iu  return. 

If  any  desirable  thing,  whether  artificial  or  natural,  may  btfj 
taken  by  all  who  desire  it,  without  rendering  service  in  return, 
tbat  thing  will  have  no  value.  If  any  desirable  thing,  whether 
artificial  or  natural,  can  be  obtained  only  by  the  rendering  of 
service,  that  thing  will  have  value.  The  amount  of  the  valne 
will  be  the  amount  of  service  that  must  l>e  rendered  in  order 
to  obtain  the  desirable  thing,  and  this  quantity  will  be  expressed 
in  terms  which  are  apparently  terms  of  wealth  or  of  its  repre- 
sentative, money,  but  which  are,  in  reality,  terms  of  service. 
That  which  determines  whether  anything  shall  or  shall  not 
possess  value,  is  not  the  amount  of  labor  that  has  been  ex- 
pended in  the  production  of  that  thing,  nor  whether  it  is  a  prod- 
uct of  labor  at  all,  but  whether  service  must  or  must  not  be 
rendered  in  order  to  obtain  it.  Ko  one  will  render  service  for 
any  desirable  thing  unless  he  must  do  so.  It  follows,  then,  that 
any  natural  or  artificial  thing  will  possess  value  only  when  some 
individual  or  group  of  individuals  is  able  to  withhold  tbat  thing 
from  those  who  desire  it,  i.  e.,  when  it  is  monopolized. 

Value  can,  therefore,  properly  attach  itself  not  merely  to 
objects  of  wealth  but  also  to  any  tangible  substance  naturally 
existing,  or  to  any  intangible  privilege  created  by  human  en- 
actment or  custom,  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  which  ia  desirable 
and  which  can  he  obtained  only  by  the  performance  of  service, 
in  some  form,  by  those  desiring  it.  Land  values  are  thus  seen 
to  arise  from  the  same  source  as  all  other  values.  If  land  values 
are  not,  properly  speaking,  real  values,  then  no  values  are, 
properly  speaking,  real  values.  Any  attempted  solution  of  the 
land  question  which  takes  as  its  major  premise  the  ignoring  or 
denial  that  land  may  properly  possess  value  must  be  incorrect, 
any  attempt  to  apply  it  must  be  ineffective,  siuce  it  is  vitiated 
by  a  gross  fallacy. 
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Bnty  it  may  be  argaed,  all  monopolies  are  not  of  the  same 
class.  Some  are  just  and  right,  others  nnjost  and  wrong.  The 
monopoly  of  land  is  nnjost  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  abolish 
the  legislation  sustaining  it,  and  the  monopoly  and  its  con- 
comitant valae  will  be  extinguished.  ''  I  am  inclined  to  think," 
says  Mr.  Kitson,  ^^that  if  occupancy  and  nse  determined  the 
right  of  individuals  to  possession  of  land,  the  evils  of  which 
Mr.  (George  and  his  friends  complain,  as  inherent  in  oar  present 
system,  wonld  rapidly  disappear."  The  questions  as  to  the 
justice  or  injustice  of  any  monopoly  and  as  to  the  proper  terms 
and  methods  by  which  anything,  whether  in  its  natural  form  or 
in  a  form  produced  by  the  exertion  of  labor,  may  be  held,  bring 
us  to  the  borderland  which  separates  the  domain  of  economics 
from  that  of  sociology. 

In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  urged  to  the  contrary,  I  am  un- 
able to  divest  myself  of  the  belief  that,  behind  the  veil  of  mis- 
leading appearances,  the  sum  of  which  makes  up  that  which  we 
call  our  knowledge  of  the  universe,  there  is  an  infinite  reality, 
and  that,  behind  all  the  confusion  and  uncertainties  which  per- 
plex us,  there  is  an  eternal  truth.  All  our  investigations  are 
but  an  effort  to  comprehend  this  reality  ;  all  our  longings  and 
aspirations,  our  struggles  for  right  individual  and  social  conduct, 
are  but  an  effort  to  adjust  ourselves  to  this  truth.  An  attempt 
is,  however,  being  made,  and  very  properly,  to  establish  a  science 
of  social  conduct  which  shall  not  depend  upon  supernatural 
sanctions.  All  truth  being  one,  the  truths  attained  by  experi- 
ence and  investigation  cannot  conflict  with  any  other  truth,  no 
matter  how  acquired.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  precisely 
these  truths  of  experience  and  knowledge  that  are  most  gen- 
erally accepted  and  most  firmly  established. 

After  all  our  groping  for  definite  principles  on  which  to 
found  a  science  of  sociology,  almost  nothing  has  been  determined 
which  shall,  like  the  truths  of  mathematics,  find  unquestioning 
acceptance.  When  any  great  principle  is  announced  and  its 
application  demanded,  a  thousand  and  one  interests  that  are 
based  on  the  violation  of  this  principle,  rise  up  in  wrath  and 
denounce  the  new  idea  as  false  and  iniquitous.     It  is  necessary 
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then  for  each  investigator  to  begin  at  the  bottom  and  to  bnild  n^a 
carefully  from  some  secure  foundatioD,  before  he  can  be  sure^'il 
eveu  in  his  own  mind,  that  his  strnctiire  conforms  to  the  lines  of  ■ 
truth,  and  is  founded  on  justice. 

All  men,  finding  themselves  alive,  are  eager  to  continue  their 
existence.  This  universal  desire  for  life  has  resulted  in  the 
acknowledgment  that  all  have  an  equal  right  to  life ;  for  an 
attack  by  any  one  ou  the  right  of  another  is  virtually  an  attack 
on  his  own  right.  Now  whether  this  right  vests  in  any  in- 
dividual by  prescription  or  is  the  conaequeace  of  a  natural  law, 
is  not  vital  to  the  argument.  The  dispute  as  to  the  esiatence  or 
non-existence  of  natural  rights  is  here  of  no  importance.  It  is 
sufficient  to  the  present  discussion  to  know  that,  urged  by  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation,  the  equal  right  to  life  is  generally 
admitted.  Direct  murder  and  those  evident  acts  by  which  one 
individual  may  indirectly  shorten  the  life  of  another,  are  ani- 
vereally  condemned- 
Flowing  as  a  consequence  from  the  right  to  life,  is  the  right  of 
each  individual  to  his  owu  life  and  to  all  its  possibilities,  that  is, 
the  right  of  each  to  himself,  to  all  his  powers  and  capacities,  and 
to  the  enjoyment  of  all  those  things  that  the  exertion  of  his 
faculties  is  able  to  procure  for  him.  Since  it  is  impossible  to 
demonstrate  that  any  one  has  a  greater  right  to  another  than  he 
has  to  himself,  he  therefore  owns  himself.  This  is  the  primary 
monopoly,  the  monopoly  of  each  man  in  his  own  person  and  in 
his  own  faculties.  Hence  each  individual  has  a  value  which  at- 
taches itself  to  the  service  he  is  able  to  render. 

Not  alone  the  services  of  the  laborer,  so  called,  of  hira  who 
serves  indirectly  by  producing  wealth,  bnt  also  the  services  of 
those  who  directly  minister  to  human  needs  and  desires,  as  the 
physician,  teacher,  musician,  clergyman,  or  acter,  have  a  value. 
If  these  services  can  be  readily  obtained,  that  is,  if  the  monopoly 
be  of  a  low  order,  their  value  will  be  small.  If  there  are  but 
few  who  cau  render  the  service  desired,  if  the  monopoly  be 
oloee  and  well  held,  the  value  will  be  great. 

In  all  civilized  societies,  the  monopoly  of  each  individual  iu 
himself  is  sustained  as  ethically  just,  and  his  right  to  refuse  to 
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exert  his  personal  powers  for  the  benefit  of  another,  without  ex- 
acting service  in  return,  is  unquestioned.  The  more  evident 
invasions  of  this  right,  as  by  means  of  chattel  slavery,  unjust 
imprisonment,  robbery,  forgery,  or  breach  of  trust,  excite  the 
horror  and  condemnation  of  civilized  men. 

Now  it  is  clear  that  though  the  evident  invasions  of  the  rights 
to  life,  to  property,  and  to  person,  are  thus  universally  repro- 
batedy  there  are  many  diminutions  of  these  rights  constantly 
practiced,  which  are  either  quietly  permitted  or  openly  ap- 
proved. Are  these  rights,  then,  unlimited,  or  are  they  qualified 
by  other  considerations  not  yet  touched  upon  f 

Up  to  this  point  in  our  investigation  of  the  principles  of 
human  association,  we  have  discovered  a  fair  degree  of  unanim- 
ity. From  this  point,  especially  when  we  consider  the  relations 
of  the  individual  and  of  society  to  each  other,  we  shall  find  di- 
vergent and  antagonistic  opinions. 

On  the  one  side  are  those  who  contend  that  the  state,  organ- 
ized society,  is  the  seat  and  origin  of  all  authority,  the  pre- 
server of  order  and  peaceful  development,  the  restrainer  and 
punisher  of  crime.  Those  who  do  not  trust  to  the  righteousness 
of  the  individual,  who  are  affected  by  the  exhibition  of  power 
and  authority  exerted  by  large  and  well-organized  bodies,  are 
inclined  to  accept  this  principle.  Many  go  to  the  point  of  de- 
manding that  all  things  should  be  directed  by  the  state. 

Over  again^  the  principle  of  state  authority  has  been  set  that 
of  individual  sovereignty.  The  individual  is  supreme.  ISTo  one 
can  control  him,  for  none  can  show  an  authority  over  him  greater 
than  his  over  them.  To  those  of  keen  perception  and  a  strong 
sense  of  personal  rectitude,  to  those  who  clearly  perceive  the 
evils  arising  from  the  abuses  of  which  the  state  has  ever  been 
guilty  and  who  feel  sure  that  the  consequences  of  wrong-doing 
will  be  the  best  preventive  of  crime,  this  principle  appeals  most 
strongly. 

Between  these  two  extremes  we  have  the  various  hodge-podge 
systems  for  the  governmenc  and  regulation  of  human  affairs,  of 
human  rights  and  obligations,  each  of  which  is  strongly  con- 
demned and  each  of  which  is  as  strongly  commended.     Any 
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fact,  therefore,  that  caa  lead  iis  surely  throagh  the  intricacies  of 
argameiit,  to  a  correct  conclusioQ,  should  be  gladly  welcomecl 
and  employed. 

The  science  of  society  is  but  a  branch  of  the  science  of  life. 
The  broader  science  of  all  life,  not  being  subject  to  the  selfish 
oonsideratioQS  and  warped  judgraentH  that  affect  the  solution  of 
all  purely  human  problems,  is  more  likely  to  furnish  us  with 
principles  on  whose  correctness  we  may  depend  and  which  may 
serve  as  a  guide  in  fashioning  a  right  social  system.  Biology 
may  thus  offer  us  some  general  deduction  which,  applied  to 
those  matters  specifically  bunian  that  are  subject  to  uncertainty, 
will  clear  the  atmosphere  of  the  doubt  which  now  befogs  our 
yision  and  enable  us  to  move  confidently  forward  over  a  sharply 
defined  path,  toward  the  goal  of  justice  and  truth.  J 

There  is  one  universal  law  of  life  which  may  be  thus  applied.'! 
The  life  of  any  species  is  always  held  to  be  superior  in  impor-  ' 
tance  to  the  life  of  any  Individual  of  that  species.  The  indi- 
vidual is  always  sacrificed  'when  necessary,  in  order  that  the 
species  may  be  preserved.  The  philosophy  of  such  a  law  is 
evident  It  is  that  which  prompts  the  captain  to  sacrifice  even 
the  most  valuable  part  of  his  cargo,  in  order  to  save  his  ship. 
The  life  of  humanity  being  then  superior  in  importance  to  the 
life  of  even  the  moat  exalted  human  being,  humanity  will  in- 
stitute some  device  for  racial  preservation.  This  device  will 
natnrally  not  be  individualistic  in  its  character.  The  state  is 
the  institution  which  has  been  devised  as  the  defender  of  the 
race. 

We  have  now  two  clearly  defined  entities  which  are  seen  to 
be  not  antagonistic  but  complementary  to  each  other  :  the 
state,  with  the  right  to  do  all  things  necessary  to  the  preserva- 
tion and  happiness  of  the  race,  bnt  with  no  right  over  the 
individual  that  is  not  demanded  by  that  necessity ;  the  indi- 
vidual, with  the  right  to  do  all  things  necessary  to  his  own 
preservation  and  happiness,  but  with  no  right  to  do  anything 
detrimental  to  other  hnman  beings,  i.  e..  the  race.  Any  human 
relation  or  institution,  the  continuance  of  which  would  hazard 
the  existence  of  the  race,  is  a  matter  for  state  regulation.     Any 
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hnman  relation  or  institution  which  does  not  affect  the  con- 
tinnanoe  of  the  species  is  of  purely  individaal  concern.  All 
attempts  by  the  state  to  regulate  or  control  such  relation  or 
institution  is  a  usurpation,  mischievous,  intolerable,  and  de- 
Btructiye  of  the  very  purpose  for  which  the  state  has  been 
established. 

For  it  is  clear  that  the  highest  development  of  humanity 
can  come  only  through  the  greatest  possible  freedom  of  growth 
of  the  individual.  Any  attempt  to  check  this  individual  de- 
velopment, by  legislation,  purely  restrictive  and  not  defensive 
in  character,  by  checking  individual  variation  and  constricting 
individual  breadth,  instead  of  benefiting,  injures  the  race.  In 
their  individual  aspect,  men  are,  therefore,  not  equal,  nor  is  it 
desirable  that  they  should  be  so. 

From  the  social  standpoint,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident 
that  the  life  of  the  race  depends  in  the  highest  degree  on  the 
equal  right  of  all  to  do  those  things  necessary  to  life,  for  the 
denial  of  this  equality  to  one  is  a  practical  denial  of  the  right 
of  all.  This  is  in  no  wise  inconsistent  with  the  greatest  pos- 
sible right  of  the  individual  to  himself  but  serves  rather  to 
strengthen  it.  Whatever  tends  to  prevent  or  restrict  the  free 
exercise  or  development  of  the  fiehculties  of  each  individual  on 
terms  of  perfect  equality  of  access  to  all  natural  means  of  enjoy- 
ment and  use,  that  is,  any  monopoly  other  than  that  of  the 
individual  in  himself,  is  a  direct  attack  on  the  life  of  the  race. 
Such  monopolies  create  invidious  distinctions,  cause  unnatural 
antagonisms,  loosen  the  social  bond,  and  invite  social  disin- 
tegration and  racial  destruction.  All  monopolies  which  are  the 
product  of  human  legislation  should  be  abolished  by  the  re- 
peal of  the  laws  sustaining  them.  All  monopolies  which  arise 
in  the  nature  of  things  and  are  not  sustained  by  human  enact- 
ment are  properly  a  subject  of  social  adjustment.  The  mo- 
nopoly of  land  is  of  this  nature. 

If  Mr.  Kitson  imagines  that  the  abolition  of  our  present  land 
laws  and  the  substitution  of  tenure  by  occupancy  and  use 
would  abolish  land  monopoly,  he  has  done  nothing  to  show  the 
reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  him.     That  it  would  cause  a  con- 
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siderable  amelioration  is  ondoubted,  but  monopoly  would  still 
remain.  Tbe  most  equitable  private  posaeBsioa  \n  monopolistic 
posseasioQ,  precisely  as  the  most  inequitable  private  ownership 
is  monopolistic  ownership. 

Let  us  suppose  a  community  which,  without  any  fixed  system 
of  land  tenure,  would  settle  on  some  considerable  tract.  Before 
long  certain  portions  of  this  land,  either  through  superior 
fertility,  the  presence  of  mines,  or  by  becoming  the  centers  of 
large  populations,  would  enable  their  possessors  to  obtain  a 
superior  livelihood  with  no  more,  or,  perhaps,  less  exertion 
than  required  of  those  occupyiug  lens  favorable  localities. 
The  old  story  would  be  retold.  Those  occupying  the  poorer 
lands  would  forcibly  dispossess  their  more  favored  neighbors,  to 
be  in  turn  themselves  driven  ofif.  Thus  would  be  instituted  a 
series  of  forcible  dispossessions  and  re-dispossesslons  until  some 
organization  was  effected  which  would  define  and  defend  land 
titles.  This  has  l»een  the  history  of  the  development  of  secur- 
ity of  land  tenure,  and  in  England  it  has  been  only  within  recent 
years,  about  1838,  that  the  persisting  right  of  an  original 
possessor,  as  against  tbe  right  of  an  intruder,  was  fully  ac- 
knowledged. 

We  might  conceive  the  members  of  our  commnnity  to  be  so 
peaceful,  or  to  have  so  fine  a  sense  of  moral  obligation,  as  not  to 
violently  dispossess  each  other.  The  possessors  of  desirable  es- 
tates, those  OD  which  it  was  possible  to  obt^iiu  a  maximum  of 
product  with  a  minimum  of  exertion,  would  then  be  in  the 
same  position  as  though  they  were  protected  by  an  authoritative 
body,  by  a  stat«.  What  would  then  happen  would  be  what, 
under  similar  circumstances,  constantly  is  happening.  Those 
lands  which  could  be  freely  obtained  by  all  who  desired  them 
would  have  no  value.  Those  lands  which  were  iu  private 
possession,  that  is,  monopolized,  and  which  possessed  a  produc- 
ing power  greater  thau  that  of  the  free  land,  would  possess 
value.  They  would  acquire  value  in  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the 
necessary  monopoly  of  their  posseasiou  would  enable  their  pos- 
sessors to  obtain  service  in  return  for  the  transfer  of  their  pos- 
sesBion.     The  amount  of  service  rendered  would  be  the  differ- 
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enoe  in  the  productive  power  between  the  monopolized  and  non- 
monopolized  land.  And  it  mnst  be  noted  that  it  would  not  be 
necessary  for  Henry  George  or  any  other  single  taxer  to  incite 
him  to  exact  this  service  that  economists  call  rent.  It  would  be 
tendered  to  him  freely  and  willingly  by  those  who  would  desire 
to  possess  themselves  of  his  monopoly. 

Private  possession  of  land  is  necessary  to  the  best  develop- 
ment of  the  individual.  The  inequalities  of  access  to  the 
natural  sources  of  wealth,  resulting  from  the  monopoly  values 
produced  by  this  private  possession,  are  detrimental  to  indi- 
vidual growth  and  happiness.  How  shall  we  reconcile  these 
contradictions  t  Evidently,  by  equalizing  the  injurious  in- 
equality, by  the  state,  as  the  defender  of  the  race,  taking  the 
land  values  from  the  individuals  who  now  wrongfully  appro- 
priate them,  and  using  them  for  the  general  good.  This,  though  it 
may  be  done  in  the  form  of  a  tax,  is  not  a  tax  in  the  sense  of  a 
confiscation  of  private  property  for  public  purposes.  It  is  in 
reality  the  collection  of  a  value  inherent  in  a  natural,  unavoid- 
able monopoly,  and  its  diversion  from  those  who  now  unjustly 
seize  upon  it  into  the  public  possession  where  it  rightfully 
belongs.  Before  attempting  to  criticise  the  single  tax,  it  is 
necessary  to  demonstrate  that  monopoly  is  not  the  true  basis  of 
value  and  that  economic  rent  has  no  existence.  Mr.  Kitson  has 
done  neither. 

There  are  some  minor  objections  in  his  paper,  to  which  a  few 
words  may  be  given.  In  order  to  ridicule  the  idea  that  com- 
munal growth  is  the  cause  of  the  increase  of  land  valnes,  he 
depicts  an  ideal  community  which  toils  not,  neither  does  it  spin, 
but  which  should  be  able  to  maintain  itself  in  more  than 
Solomonic  glory,  on  the  rent  due  to  the  presence  of  population. 
And  in  another  place  he  objects  to  the  argument  that  because 
communities  create  rental  values,  they  are  therefore  entitled  to 
them.  Communities  as  such,  he  contends,  produce  nothing.  It 
is  individuals  alone  who  produce  and  they  alone  who  are 
entitled  to  anything.  This  is  a  mere  playing  with  words. 
Bent  arises,  not  from  the  passive  presence  of  population,  but 
from  the  presence  of  a  dense  population  rendering  more  inten- 
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8ive  activities  possible.  And  further,  comniuDities,  as  Bncb,  do 
produce  true  monopoly  values,  but  the  point  of  the  argument  is 
not  that  land  values  belong  to  the  community  because  it  has 
produced  them,  but  that  they  do  not  belong  to  the  land  monopo- 
lizer, because  be  neither  owns  the  land,  nor  has  he  produced  the 
land  values. 

Finally,  Mr.  Eitson  says  that  "there  ia  scarcely  a  business  or 
profession  the  value  of  which  does  not  increase  with  the 
growth  of  the  community.  Ia  fact,  where  communities  decline, 
all  busineeses  and  professions  decline  with  them;  and  where 
they  increase,  increase  in  values  appear."  Here  he  has  inno- 
cently admitted  the  whole  single  lai  contention.  These  in- 
creases and  diminutions  which  are  dependent,  not  on  individual 
capability  or  lack  of  it,  but  on  increases  and  diminutions  in 
population,  invariably  find  expression  in  the  rise  and  fall  of 
rents.  It  is  not  necessary  to  tax  and  untax  doctors,  lawyers, 
bootblacks,  and  drag  clerks,  as  he  would  have  us  do,  in  order  to 
be  consistent.     It  ia  necessary  only  to  confiscate  rent. 

The  matter  sums  itself  up  in  this :  Since  all  have  an  equal 
right  Xa  life,  all  have  an  equal  right  to  do  those  things  necessary 
to  life.  Whatever  diminishes  the  return  of  a  man  for  his  labor, 
whatever  exacts  from  him  service  without  rendering  an  equal 
service  in  return,  nullifies  his  right  to  his  own  life  and  to  its 
results.  '  In  order  that  the  race  may  continue,  these  equal 
rights  must  be  maintained.  The  state  is  the  institution  whose 
duty  it  is  to  defend  the  race.  Monopoly  is  the  source  of  value. 
The  monopoly  of  the  individual  in  himself  enables  him  to 
obtain  service  for  service.  All  other  monopolies,  by  creating 
values  without  rendering  service,  assail  the  right  of  the  man  in 
himself.  AM  other  monopolies  are  therefore  injurious,  in- 
equitable. Wherever  possible,  the  state  must  abolish  them ; 
wherever  that  is  impossible,  the  st^te  must  control  tbem  or 
equalize  their  values.  The  monopoly  of  land  being  necessary 
to  individualistic  nse,  is  unavoidable.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
state  to  equalize  the  resulting  values.  The  single  tax  will  do 
this.     The  single  tax  is  Just. 

Isaac  Feinberg. 


THE  DOCTRINE  OF  MALTHUS  AS  IT  RELATES  TO 

MODERN  SOCIETY. 

BY  LOUIS  R.   HARLEY,*  A.M. 

THE  elements  that  increase  and  diminish  population  concern 
the  geographer,  while  the  economist  is  interested  with 
population  and  its  relation:  to  well-being.  The  problem 
whether  unrestricted  population  can  be  followed  by  prosperity 
is  a  modern  one.  Down  to  the  beginning  of  this  century,  poli- 
ticians were  concerned  with  numbers  and  not  with  the  well- 
being  of  man,  while  philanthropists  were  engaged  in  founding 
Utopias.  Thus  each  century  develops  certain  attitudes  of 
thought  The  tone  of  the  eighteenth  century  thinkers  was 
optimistic  They  were  endeavoring  to  break  down  national 
Unes  and  build  up  the  brotherhood  of  man.  From  Adam 
Smith,  we  should  not  judge  that  the  world  is  full  of  crime  and 
vice.  The  optimistic  view  arose  from  the  causes  of  the  French 
Bevolution.  The  cry  was  the  equality  of  man,  followed  by  a 
reaction  against  the  theory  of  total  depravity.  The  doctrine  of 
total  depravity  was  impressed  upon  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  but  the  eighteenth  century  broke  away  from 
this  theory,  and  the  philosophers  claimed  that  if  all  obstacles 
were  taken  away,  man  would  be  good.  Thus  Bousseau  said 
that  if  the  boy  were  removed  from  society  and  placed  with 
nature,  he  would  grow  up  to  be  good.  The  French  philosophers 
claimed  that  if  grinding  institutions  could  be  gotten  rid  of,  all 
would  be  right  Thus  in  the  French  Bevolution  they  thought 
they  were  justified  in  breaking  down  such  institutions,  and 
believed  that  man  could  so  adjust  himself  to  his  surroundings 
as  to  be  immortal.  Another  element  of  eighteenth  century 
thought  is  intellectualism.     Man  was  taught  to  disregard  the 
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feelingB  and  run  himself  by  rules.  JameB  Mill  was  a  repre- 
sentative of  this  age.  When  the  theories  of  the  French  school 
reached  Euglaud,  a  reaction  set  in  on  account  of  the  atrocities 
of  the  French  Revolution.  Tliere  was  a  small  party  in  England 
working  the  ideas  of  the  French  school.  Their  leader  was 
Godwin,  whoae  book,  "Political  Justice,"  caused  great  oppo- 
sition and  an  attempt  was  made  to  suppress  it ;  but  it  sold  for 
three  pounds,  and  it  was  not  feared,  as  the  common  people 
could  not  buy  it.  A  century  ago,  Adam  Smith  made  his 
inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  wealth  of  nations,  but  the  nine- 
teenth century  is  inquiriBg  into  the  causes  of  poverty.  The 
material  furnished  by  Malthas  formed  the  basis  for  Bicardo  to 
develop  his  theories.  To  Bicardo  fell  the  lot  of  discussing  the 
unpleasant  side  of  industrial  life,  making  us  look  for  its  causes 
and  remedies.* 

MalthuB  was  attracted  by  Godwin's  book,  and  he  wrote  an 
essay  defending  English  society.  He  wanted  to  show  that  the 
scheme  of  the  French  Bevolution  would  not  work,  but  that  it 
would  break  down  in  fifty  years  on  account  of  the  increase  in 
population.  He  speaks  of  so  many  places  at  the  table,  and  if 
another  is  born  without  a  place,  he  must  blame  nature.  Mal- 
thus  believed  that  goverumeut  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  food 
supply;  nature  must  do  that.  While  Godwin  believed  that 
political  institutions  are  of  first  importance,  Mai  thus  gave 
precedence  to  economic  institutions.  We  are  yet  very  slow^ 
passing  over  from  political  to  economic  attitudes  of  thought, 
bnt  we  are  liable  to  face  snch  a  problem  in  the  near  future.  So 
slow  is  the  mind  to  grasp  an  economic  truth,  that  the  work  of 
Malthus  produced  great  opposition,  and  for  ten  years  replies 
were  showered  upon  him.  Up  U)  the  time  of  Adam  Smith, 
economics  was  looked  upon  as  a  support  to  natural  theology, 
but  when  Malthns  wrote,  it  made  a  great  break.  Darwin  got 
his  ideas  from  Malthus,  and  he  originated  the  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion. In  the  opposition  that  followed,  the  economist  was  looked 
upon  as  an  atheist,  and  the  free  trade  movement  was  the  first 
papular  one  to  allay  the  excitement.  In  a  second  edition  of  hia 
allen'i  "  Theory  ot  pynamlo  E:conomlcs,"  p.  ID. 
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work,  Malthas  tried  to  allay  the  opposition,  and  bring  himself 
into  harmony  with  the  moralists.  In  his  first  edition,  he  stated 
that  war  and  vice  keep  down  popnlation,  bat  in  the  second 
edition  he  sx>eaks  of  moral  checks.  If  the  second  edition  had 
been  the  first,  the  opposition  might  not  have  arisen.  Bat  even 
at  this  time  men  like  Henry  G^rge  always  qaote  from  the  first 
edition  of  Malthas. 

Thas  we  see  that  at  the  time  of  the  French  Eevolntion  the 
idea  arose  that  all  men  had  eqnal  rights.  In  all  states  with 
large  popnlations,  the  right  to  material  happiness  has  not 
always  been  eqnal.  The  indictment  exists  that  there  is  poverty. 
The  socialists  believe  that  if  all  do  not  have  eqaal  happiness,  it 
is  the  faolt  of  the  social  order.  Malthas  claimed  that  it  wa& 
impossible  to  farnish  eqaality  to  all  members  of  society.  We 
know  that  it  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  society  to  have  a 
low  death-rate.  Bat  what  shall  we  do  to  keep  the  death-rate 
downt  The  physician  says  we  shonld  have  better  sanitary 
arrangements.  The  birth-rate  among  savages  is  60  per  thon- 
sand.  If  we  saffer  a  death-rate  of  twenty  per  thonsand,  the  dif- 
ference will  be  forty.  The  lower  we  pnsh  down  the  death-rate, 
the  greater  will  be  the  difference.  In  twelve  or  fifteen  years 
the  popalation  is  increased  one  half,  and  in  twenty  years  it  is 
doabled.  Where  are  we  to  get  food  for  this  popalation  t  The 
agricaltarist  tells  as  that  the  food  sapply  will  not  doable  on 
land  in  twenty-five  years.  So  there  mast  be  less  food,  or 
harder  work.  Accordingly,  Malthas  came  to  the  conclnsion 
that  the  increase  in  nambers  will  overtake  the  food  sapply,  and 
if  the  amoant  of  food  is  lessened,  the  death-rate  will  increase. 
He  formalated  the  plan  that  the  popalation  mast  be  kept  within 
the  limits,  either  by  preventive  checks  that  diminish  the  birth- 
rate, or  x>06itive  checks  that  increase  the  death-rate.  Malthas 
did  not  believe  in  legislation  to  prevent  marriage,  bat  his 
method  was  pradence  and  foresight,  and  he  recommended  moral 
means,  pare  and  simple. 

Malthas  has  beea  criticised  on  three  groands :  1.  Impiety  ;  2. 
The  doctrine  was  theoretically  anproven  and  nntrae  ;  3.  It  was^ 
irrelevant  to  the  case  at  hand.     Daring  the  first  generation  that 
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followed  Malthus,  the  criticism  was  on  impiety.  His  opponents 
said  he  was  a  pessimiat.  Bat  we  have  come  to  learn  that  Mal- 
thasianism  is  nob  peculiar  to  society.  We  Iiave  sat  at  the  feet 
of  DarwiD  and  have  learaed  that  all  labor  is  a  struggle.  He 
was  a  t>eliever  ia  natural  selection.  If  Matthiis  is  correct^  he 
is  not  impious.  The  first  criticism  was  made  by  unthinking 
people,  but  the  second  was  made  by  people  in  all  conditions. 
They  said  that  population  will  take  o^re  of  itself.  It  is  notice- 
able that  the  people  who  objected  to  Mallhus  were  those  who 
lived  in  new  coantriea  where  the  population  was  small,  and 
where  there  was  a  demand  for  more  settlers.  In  new  coun- 
tries with  a  scant  population,  the  conditions  that  Malthus  pict- 
ured cannot  be  understood.  Up  to  the  present  time,  our  own 
cauntry  has  needed  more  laborers.  The  United  States  is  re- 
markable in  this  respect.  It  did  in  its  short  history  what  it  re- 
*iuired  Europe  five  thousand  years  to  accomplish.  The  first 
settlers  found  people  here  in  the  hunting  state,  "as  Europe  was 
five  thousand  years  ago.  But  when  a  country  has  once  filled  up 
the  results  are  different. 

The  critics  of  Malthus  also  claimed  that  his  arguments  were 
irrelevant  to  the  case  at  hand.  They  said  that  the  increase  in 
population  was  not  the  real  cause  of  the  misery  of  society,  but 
that  the  cause  of  poverty  was  to  be  found  in  bad  distribution, 
bad  government,  and  bad  institutions.  His  critics  pointed  out 
the  fact  that  rich  people  had  only  a  few  children,  and  that  while 
overpopulation  might  be  one  cause  of  poverty,  it  was  not  the 
cause.  It  is  true,  there  are  other  causes  of  poverty.  Is 
the  small  number  of  children  the  cause  of  wealth  or  the 
eflect  of  wealth T  If  the  cause,  Malthus  is  correct;  if  the  ef- 
fect, he  is  wroDg.  To  correctly  answer  the  question  we  most 
refer  to  industrial  history.  Malthas  believed  that  preventive 
checks  were  necessary,  bat  be  erred  in  thinking  that  the 
checks  must  be  conscious,  or  known  to  the  individual  him- 
self. He  supposed  that  all  morality  mnst  be  conscious  mor- 
ality. The  family,  according  to  Malthus,  was  the  greatest  of 
these  checks.  History  will  verify  the  statement  that  where 
the  family  does  not  exist,  -overpopulation  is  a  cause  of  poverty, 
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and  that  the  family  has  grown  np  as  a  check  to  overpopulation. 
The  critics  of  Malthas  said  that  although  overpopulation  was 
a  cause  of  x)overty,  it  was  not  the  cause.     But  history  shows 
that  civilization  haa  repressed  poverty  by  checks  to  overpopula- 
tion.    Let  us  look  at  the  condition  of  things  in  a  rude  state  of 
society.     In  the  loosely  organized  horde,  the  increase  in  popula- 
tion means  increased    difficulty  in  getting  food.     In  case  of 
a  great  harvest  there  is  no  means  of  preserving  it,  and  so  it  is 
no  good.     The  first  check  to  overpopulation  in  primitive  times 
was  female  infanticide.     It  seems  to  have  been  a  necessary  step 
toward  civilization^  just  as  slavery  was  a  step  toward  civiliza- 
tion.    It  was  morally  bad,  so  a  higher  step  was  taken,  and  we 
have  the  maternal  family.     The  responsibility  of  the  children 
was  given  to  the  mother.     This  custom  was  seen  in  the  Ameri- 
can Indian  tribes.     Herodotus  also  describes  such  conditions. 
In  such  a  condition  much  power  was  given  to  woman.     It  was 
extremely  good  in  localizing  the  responsibility,  but  it  had  the 
effect  of  placing  the  responsibility  on  those  physically  weak. 
The  next  stage  of  advancement  was  the  military  family.     Here 
the  responsibility  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  some  feudal  supe- 
rior or  owner.     This  change  had  disadvantages,  but  it  had  the 
one  advantage  of  placing  the  responsibility  in  strong  hands. 
Social  progress  then  passed  through  the  form  of  the  paternal 
family,  until  the  form  of  the  monogamic  family  was  reached. 
This  change  necessarily  came  about  on  account  of  the  cessation 
of  war  and    the   equality    in    number  of  the  sexes.      Each  of 
these  developments  in  its  time  acted  as  a  check  on  population. 
The  first  effect  noticed,  of  course,  waa  a  limited  population. 
This  was  followed  by  the  accumulation  of  capital,    making  it 
possible  to  improve  the  arts,  and  thus  in  turn  support  a  larger 
number.     Another  effect  noticed  is  the  development  of  heredi- 
tary economic  virtue.     A  family  organization  gives  the  parents 
power  to  teach  their  virtues  to  their  children,  and  hereditary 
qualities  may  pass  to  the  children  by  education. 

It  is  true  that  the  birth-rate  is  low  among  well-to-do  i>eople. 
In  this  case,  they  are  both  the  effect  and  the  common  cause. 
It  is  the  development  of  prudence,  and  it  also  increased  the 
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family  wealtb.  Strong  evideace  is  ahown  that  wbeo  these 
families  emigrate  to  a  new  country,  where  the  popnlation  is 
scant,  the  birth-rate  is  higher.  In  the  early  days  of  New  Eng- 
land, a  man's  large  family  of  children  was  considered  an  im- 
portant part  of  his  wealth.  It  is  recorded  that  at  a  New  Eng- 
land Christmas  dinner  twenty-foor  children  gathered  abont  the 
festive  board  of  the  parents. 

During  the  existence  of  the  English  poor  laws,  there  was  an 
increase  in  the  birth-rate.  The  people  had  not  been  taught 
prudence.  An  increase  in  wealth  will  increase  the  birth-rate 
unless  it  is  connected  with  prndenc«.  The  institution  of  the 
family  has  localized  the  responsibility,  and  the  individual  is 
given  a  motive  to  be  prudent. 

At  the  present  time  our  own  country  has  reached  a  point 
when  it  seems  necessary  that  some  restraints  shoald  be 
placed  upon  the  rapidly  increasing  population.  Our  popnlation 
doubles  every  twenty-five  years.  At  this  wouderfnl  rate  of 
increase,  in  three  hundred  years  it  would  reach  the  enormous 
number  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  million  people. 
One  of  the  most  necessary  restraints  at  the  present  day  clearly 
is  a  more  careful  restriction  of  foreign  immigration.  It  is  tme, 
there  may  be  forces  at  work  tending  to  counteract  the  effects  of 
overpopulation.  The  improvement  in  machinery  and  pro- 
ductive agents  may  to  a  certain  degree  overcome  the  law  of 
diminishing  returns,  but  still  the  fact  cannot  be  overlooked  that 
there  is  poverty  and  misery  in  the  world.  The  idea  of  Malthas 
that  there  should  be  moral  restraints  still  holds  true,  but  the 
historical  and  deductive  methods  applied  in  his  time  now 
require  a  modifieatiou.  Political  economy,  even  down  to  the 
time  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  was  physical  in  character,  but  Mill 
was  gradually  breaking  away  from  this  view.  All  through  the 
eighteenth  century  science  was  made  np  of  only  two  parts, 
natural  philosophy  and  snpernataral  philosophy.  The  mass  of 
thinkers  believed  only  in  natural  philosophy,  and  left  out  all 
supernatural  elements.  The  term  natural  philosophy  had  a 
different  use  then  than  it  now  has,  meaning  only  the  science  of 
the  physical   world.     Even  up  to   1850   this  view  of   natural 
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science  had  great  influence,  but  when  Mill  wrote  the  thought 
was  going  through  a  change  and  he  was  led  to  study  human 
institutions.  He  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  society 
might  be  reconstructed  and  not  depend  merely  on  the  laws  of 
nature.  Another  change  took  place  in  economic  theory.  Dar- 
win applied  the  law  of  natural  selection  to  biology,  and  this  has 
also  had  its  influence  in  the  economic  world. 

Another  idea  developed  in  this  century  which  must  net  be 
overlooked  in  a  restatement  of  the  Malthusian  doctrine.  In 
early  times  the  laborer  was  looked  upon  as  a  mere  animal.  The 
expense  of  the  laborer  was  the  food  he  consumed,  and  this  led 
to  the  wage  fund  theory.  Thus  a  certain  x)ortion  of  the  food 
supply  was  set  apart  for  the  laboring  classes.  The  wage  fund 
theory  supposes  that  the  laborers  make  no  savings  of  their 
own.  Mill  set  forth  the  theory  that  there  was  a  ratio  between 
the  x>opulation  and  the  food  supply,  which  was  found  by 
dividing  the  food  by  the  population.  But  to-day  the  laboring 
class  is  looked  upon  as  an  integral  part  of  society,  and  even 
Mill,  in  1872,  abandoned  his  wage  fund  theory. 

The  great  press  of  population  in  our  country  to-day  has 
called  forth  many  discussions  on  remedies  for  low  wages.  When 
the  great  commercial  panic  occurred  in  1837  many  i>eople 
moved  to  the  West ;  but  the  West  to-day  is  practically  filled 
up.  Greeley's  advice,  "Go  West,  young  man,"  had  some 
essence  at  one  time,  but  to-day  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  do 
so.  The  question  of  the  unemployed  in  the  cities  now  stares  us 
in  the  face,  and  we  are  also  confronted  by  the  slum  problem. 
Cheap  ocean  fares  has  enabled  Europe  to  get  rid  of  her  pauper 
population,  and  this  problem  had  not  arisen  when  Mill  wrote 
his  book. 

The  changed  position  of  woman  in  our  day  will  no  doubt 
have  a  strong  tendency  to  diminish  the  birth-rate.  In  the 
beginning  of  this  century  the  position  of  woman  was  domestic. 
In  Europe  a  woman  who  supported  herself  was  looked  upon  in 
suspicion,  but  even  in  Mill's  time  a  gradual  change  in  her 
XXMsition  began.  Various  employments  are  now  being  opened  to 
women,  thns  delaying  the  time  of  marriage.    This  will  no  doubt 
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have  a  marked  effect,  as  it  is  the  early  marriages  that  are  fol- 
lowed by  large  families. 

Mneh  is  expected  in  the  near  future  toward  the  elevation  of 
society  from  the  contributions  of  the  American  economists, 
among  whom  Professor  Patten,  of  Philadelphia,  is  so  prominent. 
Patten  insiatB  upon  the  necessity  of  a  careful  study  of  the  sub- 
jective causes  of  economic  phenomena.  He  Bubordinates  ex- 
ternal nature  to  man  and  lays  great  etress  upon  the  study  of 
consumption  and  the  changes  brought  about  by  it.  He  believes 
that  a  rise  in  the  standard  of  life  will  be  followed  by  higher 
wages,  and  that  by  reducing  primitive  appetites,  by  arranging 
an  economic  order  of  consumption,  and  by  the  association  of 
articles,  new  utilities  are  acquired.  A  greater  variety  of  con- 
Bumption  follows,  forming  a  barrier  to  a  fall  in  wages.*  This 
doctrine  furnishes  a  valuable  method  for  working  the  general 
problem  of  economic  prosperity.  The  central  thought  is  man, 
and  by  increasing  the  desires  and  wants  of  man,  a  higher 
standard  of  life  is  attained,  which  affects  not  only  wages,  but 
which  in  turn  will  have  an  increasing  influence  upon  the  qoes- 
tion  of  population,  and  many  other  problems  important  to  the 
well-being  of  society. 

Louis  R.  Harles.  , 

•  Pa  lien.  "Tlieory  of  Dyoamlca,"  p.  134. 


GOLD  AND  SILVER  BOTH. 

BY  PROF.  H.   A.  SCOMP. 

THE  United  States  Congress  has  repealed  the  silver  pnr- 
chasing  clause  of  the  Sherman  Law,  and  the  bosiness  of 
the  country  must,  for  the  time  being,  adjust  itself  to  the 
changed  conditions. 

But  will  silver  cease  to  be  both  a  political  and  an  economic 
factor  in  the  futuret  Hardly.  Through  the  West  and  the 
South  especially,  the  discontent  is  deep  and  murmuring  is  loud. 
The  question  touches  a  vital  x>oint — the  x>ocket ;  hence  it  will 
maintain  its  place  in  our  politics.  It  cannot  long  be  side- 
tracked to  give  right  of  way  to  other  measures.  It  is  with  us 
to  stay.  A  metal  so  valuable,  so  long  the  chief  money  of  the 
world,  whose  civilization  it  has  done  much  to  mold,  will  not 
relinquish  its  place  without  a  desperate  struggle.  The  political 
horizon  of  the  future  has  something  more  than  a  lining  of 
silver. 

The  political  platforms  of  1892  all  declared  for  gold,  silver, 
and  paper.  However  little  value  the  x>olitioian8  attached  to 
these  utterances,  the  i>eople  took  them  seriously,  and  inter- 
preted the  silver  planks  to  mean  silver  money.  Bitter  has  been 
the  disapx>ointment  of  the  silver  advocates.  The  stopping  of 
the  purchase  of  silver  bullion  at  the  mints  is  a  heavy  blow  at 
the  silver  states  of  the  West.  The  party  of  the  future  which 
would  gain  their  support,  must  champion  silver  money.  In 
the  eager  competition  for  electoral  votes  parties  will  promise  all 
that  the  silver  men  demand,  just  as  they  have  bidden  for  the 
anti- Chinese  vote  of  the  Pacific  States  and  have  involved  us  in 
shameful  violations  of  solemn  treaty  stipulations  before  the  eyes 
of  the  world. 

Party  lines  are  breaking  before  this  question  and  new  align- 
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menbB  are  forming.  Tote-catching  platitudes  in  tbe  platform 
must  take  on  definite  interpretation  when  the  party  comes  to 
legislate.  The  fine  art  of  ambiguity  has  no  place  in  the  cold, 
prosaic  "Be  it  enacted"  of  Congrees.  Silver  will  loom  up  darkly 
in  the  horizon  of  '94,  and  yet  more  darkly  in  the  campaign 
of  '96.  The  South  and  the  West  will  call  upon  Behoboam 
U)  lighten  their  burdens  and  lessen  the  tale  of  brick.  If 
the  people  believe  that  silver  is  necessary  for  business,  they 
will  find  means  to  carry  out  their  purpose.  Great  parties  are 
not  born  at  the  behest  of  politicians,  but  at  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  to  be  instruments  of  their  purpose. 

Most  men  concede  that  our  paper  currency  has  value  simply 
because  of  popular  confidence  in  the  government's  honesty 
and  ability  to  redeem  its  bills  fully  and  completely.  Other- 
wise, our  paper  money  would  be  worthless. 

What  are  the  government's  assets?  Revenues  from  various 
sources,  wild  lands,  pablio  baildiogB,  and  some  other  property 
of  minor  worth.  But  revenues  paid  in  worthless  paper  would 
also  be  worthless.  Au  American  creditor  might  be  forced  to 
take  in  payment  barren  lajids  in  Alaska,  an  old  ship  of  the 
line,  or  some  discarded  muskets,  but  no  party,  no  man,  has  yet 
dared  to  put  forward  such  a  proposition.  The  nation's  credit 
can  only  be  maintained  by  its  manifest  ability  and  determina- 
tion to  pay  its  debts  as  per  contract 

For  this  purpose  government  must  have  command  of  enough 
of  the  precious  metals  to  meet  its  obligations.  For  trade  we  all 
wish  a  something  for  a  financial  basis  which  shall  contain  great 
value  in  small  bulk,  be  easily  transportable,  everywhere  valu- 
able, of  sufficient  amount,  and  practically  indestructible.  This 
basis  we  have  in  gold  and  silver  and  nowhere  else  as  yet  dis- 
covered. 

Thus  far  there  is  a  general  consensus  of  thinkers,  barring  the 
dreaming  of  some  theorists  who  maintain  that  a  government's 
fiat  and  failh  (I)  are  a  sufficient  basis  for  a  circulating  medium. 
These  reduce  their  abstract  into  the  concrete  by  asserting  that 
all  the  assets  of  the  nation  are  behind  the  government's  pledge 
to  make  good  its  paper  issues;  though  just  how  these  assets  are 
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to  be  made  readily  convertible  into  a  medinm  of  exchange  when 
the  paper  is  refused,  we  have  not  been  told.  We  most  go  back 
to  the  metals. 

Shall  we  make  one  metal  the  standard  by  which  the  other  is 
measured  t  or  shall  we  try  to  maintain  a  fixed  ratio  between 
them  t  or  shall  we  leave  the  coinage  of  both  free  and  without 
any  legal  ratio  t 

The  precious  metals,  coined  or  in  bullion,  are  commodities 
independent  of  any  government  stamp.  The  market  price  of 
the  bullion  controls  even  the  coins ;  for  should  this  price  much 
exceed  the  coin  value,  the  coin  will  speedily  be  again  put  into 
bullion,  and  disappear  from  circulation.  Undoubtedly,  much 
of  the  precious  metals  have  thus  disapi)eared  from  the  current 
money  of  the  world,  to  be  used  in  the  arts.  An  undervaluing 
of  one  or  the  other  of  the  metals  in  regard  to  the  fixed  ratio 
would  also  drive  that  metal  out  of  circulation  into  the  arts,  or 
into  a  foreign  coinage  where  its  relative  value  might  be  greater. 
The  citizen  can  convert  his  coin  into  bullion  when  he  pleases, 
but  cannot  convert  his  bullion  into  coin — ^a  purely  govern- 
mental function  ;  therefore,  the  tendency  of  personal  interest  is 
steadily  to  decrease  the  sum  total  of  coined  money  in  a  country. 
In  other  words,  a  legal  ratio  operates  through  individual  greed 
to  lessen  the  circulating  medium,  by  continually  drawing  off  the 
undervalued  metal.  Thus  we  may  account  for  the  disappear- 
ance of  most  ancient  coins.  Who  ever  saw  one  of  these  in 
current  circulation  t  The  few  that  we  still  have  were  found 
where  they  were  lost,  or  hidden,  by  their  ancient  owners,  and 
they  are  now  in  public  or  in  private  collections.  Otherwise,  why 
should  we  not  have  in  our  circulation  of  to-day  the  old  Attic 
didrachma  and  the  golden  stater ;  or  the  silver  denarius,  or  the 
gold  aureus  of  Eome ;  or  the  shekel  of  the  Maccabees? 

These  coins  would  all  be  valued  now  according  to  weight  and 
fineness.  The  obvious  answer  is,  that  as  they  became  more 
valuable  in  the  arts,  or  under  the  stamp  of  foreign  nations,  they 
were  remelted  and  changed  in  denomination  or  in  use. 

We  have  probably  lost  little  of  the  gold  and  silver  of  the 
ancient  world.     Men  do  not  willingly  lose  or  wantonly  destroy 
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such  treasures.  MoAt  of  these  old  coins  arc  now  doiog  duty  as 
curreDt  mone;,  bearing  modern  stamps  aud  dcDominations. 
They  have  not  been  lost.  They  fiiriiish  au  object  lessoo  to 
show  that  coins  suffer  continued  transformatjou,  and  that  any 
national  currency  is  subject  to  coustaut  depletion  from  the 
warring  interests  of  its  individual  holders. 

Gresham's  Law  works  uniformly,  like  that  of  gravitation. 
Individuals  decrease  the  amount  of  currency,  but  never  increase 
it.  Money  cannot  lose  the  commodity  character  of  its  bullion 
state.  It  is  still  subject  to  the  laws  which  controlled  its  raw 
material  form.  I^o  effort  of  legislation  can  prevent  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  total  of  currency,  should  the  stat«  of  the  metal 
market  render  it  profitable  to  renielt  the  coin  into  bullion. 
Given  a  metallic  currency  of  equal  amounts  of  gold  and  silver 
for  any  country,  and  let  any  fixed  ratio  be  established  between 
them — no  addition  to  the  total  of  the  currency  to  be  made. 
Suppose  this  land  separated  commercially  from  all  other  lands 
— the  varying  values  of  the  two  kinds  of  coin  would  gradually 
drive  one  or  the  other  of  the  metals  out  of  the  money  form  aud 
into  the  arts,  until  one  or  both  woold  partially,  if  not  wholly, 
disappear  from  circulation. 

If  this  fixed  legal  ratio  then  produces  such  friction  between 
the  metals  as  to  steadily  force  one  or  the  other  out  of  coinage, 
would  it  not  be  true  policy  to  remove  it  altogether,  make  each 
metal  stand  upon  ils  own  value  in  the  world's  market,  and  place 
it  independent  of  the  other  as  its  stjindard  of  value!  Is  it  not 
folly  to  attempt  to  regulate  the  flow  of  two  such  ebbing 
fountains  as  those  of  gold  and  silver  production! 

Government  is  dependent  upon  private  owners  for  the  raw 
material  for  its  coinage,  for  these  times  of  "corners"  and 
"trusts,"  when  coal  aud  iron  mines  and  others  of  nature's 
bounties  are  passing  into  the  hands  of  monopolies,  it  is  by  no 
means  inconceivable  that  the  greed  of  speculators  may  bring  the 
most  valuable  of  the  gold  and  the  silver  fields  into  private 
possession,  and,  by  playing  the  metals  against  each  other,  con- 
trol both.  This  would  be  by  far  more  easily  accomplished  in 
lands  where  a  fixed  ratio  is  established;   for  inflation  or  con- 
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taraction 'would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  metal  owners.  Gktmbling 
in  wheat  or  cotton  fntores  would  sink  into  insignificance  beside 
snch  gigantic  monopolies. 

Why  not  let  the  metals  stand  upon  their  market  valne,  as  in 
the  early  ages?  Why  should  government  hold  the  scales  and 
pay  the  differences  between  gold  and  silver  t  When  the  gov- 
ernment stamp  assures  the  weight  and  fineness  of  a  coin  from 
its  mint,  what  other  responsibility  should  be  assumed  ?  Before 
we  had  a  coinage  of  our  own,  Spanish  milled  dollars  were 
everywhere  current ;  but  for  the  assaying  or  weight  of  these  the^ 
colonies  were  in  no  wise  responsible.  They  passed  really  upon 
the  presumed  market  value  of  their  metal.  So  in  many  lands 
having  little  or  no  currency  issues  of  their  own,  foreign  coins 
are  the  media  of  trade,  receivable  always  upon  their  presumed 
bullion  value.  If  A  sells  B  a  horse  for  50,000  grains  of  silver, 
coined  or  uncoined,  how  can  he  be  wronged  whatever  be  the 
price  of  silver  in  the  market?  If  G  sells  D  a  house  for  50,000 
grains  of  gold,  does  he  not  get  his  coveaanted  equivalent, 
whether  gold  go  up  or  down  upon  the  bourse  ?  The  value  of 
silver  fluctuates  less  than  the  value  of  the  horse.  Gk)ld  and 
silver  being  real  values,  is  it  possible  to  coin  too  much  of 
either,  or  of  both?  Would  the  government  or  any  individual 
be  esteemed  poorer  because  of  such  possession  of  real  values? 

But,  of  course,  we  shall  meet  objections  to  this  system  of  in- 
dependent coinage  issues.  What  of  our  paper  currency  and  its 
basis  of  redemption?  Shall  it  be  in  gold  or  silver?  If  notes 
are  redeemed  in  one  metal,  will  not  the  other  be  depreciated  ? 
If  in  either  indifferently,  will  not  the  national  treasury  have  to 
stand  as  surety  for  maintaining  their  equality,  and  so  be  the 
victim  of  all  holders  of  its  paper  ?  Undoubtedly  this  would 
follow.  The  independent  values  of  the  gold  and  silver  coins 
would  compel  separate  and  independent  issues  of  paper  cur- 
rency based  respectively  upon  gold  or  silver.  In  other  words, 
we  should  have  a  gold  paper  currency  and  a  silver  paper  cur- 
rency—each redeemable  in  its  own  metal.  But  would  not  this 
produce  confusion  in  trade?  To  some  extent,  perhaps,  should 
we  not  change  the  financial  nomenclature  somewhat     But  sup 
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poae  that  silver,  for  example,  should  retain  the  preseot  denomi- 
nations— dollar,  dime,  and  cent  for  ita  coins,  and  "dollar" 
also  for  the  paper  currency  redeemable  in  it — while  another 
name  should  be  adopted  for  the  gold  dollar  and  the  gold 
paper; — what  confusion  could  arise!  A  change  of  name  for 
one  coin  and  for  its  maltiples  in  paper,  or  in  metal,  would  not 
surely  seriously  encumber  our  vocabulary  of  finance.  No  lesson 
is  learned  more  rapidly  by  the  public  than  that  of  the  relative 
money  values  of  their  currency's  denominations.  Many 
changes,  vastly  more  complicated,  have  already  been  introduced 
and  soon  established. 

But  which  metal  shall  be  legal  tendert  Either,  according  to 
contract.  Little  trouble  need  arise  on  this  head  between  re- 
sponsible parties  knowing  full  well  the  difference  of  nomenclat- 
ure between  the  coined  metals.  A  contract  made  m  dollars 
must  be  referred  to  the  silver  standard.  One  made  in  the  gold 
denomination  must  be  measured  by  the  gold  gauge.  All  fnture 
notes,  bonds,  contracts,  etc,  would  be  drawn  for  a  specified 
consideration  in  one  or  the  other  metal  denomination  ;  therefore, 
no  wrong  conld  be  done  to  the  party  thus  entering  voluntarily 
into  sach  agreements.  He  promises  to  pay  gold  or  silver,  he 
shonld  abide  by  his  contract.  He  has  proffered  a  commodity 
(coined)  for  a  commodity  nncoiued.  Both  commodities  are  sub- 
ject to  market  fluctuations,  and  no  injustice  is  done  to  either 
party  to  such  contracts. 

Jefferson's  words  were  statesmanlike  when  he  declared  that : 
"  The  proportion  between  the  values  of  gold  aud  silver  is  a  mer- 
cantile problem  altogether.  .  .  .  Just  principles  will  lead 
as  to  disregard  legal  proportions  altogether,  to  inquire  into  the 
market  price  of  gold  in  the  several  countries  with  which  we 
shall  be  connected  in  commerce  and  to  take  an  average  from 
them."  Has  a  ceutury  of  trial  of  a  "legal  proportion"  brought 
us  a  whit  nearer  the  goal  of  a  just  equivalency  between  the 
metals  than  we  were  in  Jefferson's  day  T 

But  in  what  money  shall  the  government's  revenaes  be  col- 
lected and  disbursedt  Already,  since  revenues  haye  been  made 
payable  in  silver,  as  well  as  in  gold,  both  metals  are  paid  into 
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the  txeasary,  and  silver  as  well  as  gold  may  be  used  to  dis- 
charge all  government  debts — save  in  the  matter  of  the  gold 
bonds.  Of  coarse,  oar  national  honor  demands  that  govern- 
ment contracts  made  squarely  upon  a  gold  basis  be  discharged 
according  to  the  plain  intent  of  the  bond.  But  with  a  doable 
standard  of  metal  valaes,  the  fatare  contracts  of  the  govern- 
ment, like  those  of  private  persons,  woald  be  made  in  one 
or  the  other  money,  as  might  seem  at  the  time  most  advan- 
tageous. 

But  would  not  the  revenues  be  always  paid  in  the  cheaper 
metal,  and  the  government  thereby  become  the  loser  t  But 
would  there  be  any  '^ cheaper"  metal  when  the  legal  ratio  is 
removed  t  Any  other  two  commodities  are  not  reckoned  as 
cheaper  J  or  dearerj  with  regard  to  each  other,  but  with  relation 
rather  to  their  own  former,  or  usual  prices.  Wheat  is  not  ac- 
counted cheap  or  dear  by  the  com  standard,  but  by  its  own 
general  market  price ;  but  the  failure  of  the  corn  crop  would  in- 
directly cause  an  advance  in  wheat  The  failure  of  the  gold 
mines  would  cause  an  advance  in  the  purchasing  power  of 
silver  in  the  market.  Should  the  revenues  be  paid  in  silver, 
for  example,  the  effect  would  be  to  lower  the  market  price  of 
gold  by  lessening  its  use — therefore  its  price — ^by  the  amount  of 
such  revenues.  The  tendency  must  be  to  bring  gold  again  into 
more  easy  circulation,  and  thus  each  metal  seeking  its  own 
level  the  general  equilibrium  will  be  maintained. 

But  if  silver  in  other  lands  be  cheaper  than  gold,  would  not 
all  imports  paid  at  our  custom-houses,  and  all  balances  of  trade 
due  us  from  abroad,  be  paid  in  the  white  metal  ?  Most  likely 
for  a  very  short  period  this  would  be  the  case.  It  could  not 
continue  very  long,  however,  unless  we  should  be  visited  with  a 
series  of  crop  failures,  thereby  keeping  down  our  exports  far 
below  our  imports.  We  must  remember  that  most  of  the  silver 
and  silver  mines  of  the  world  are  upon  our  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  the  silver  to  pay  imports  and  balances  of  trade  due  us, 
must  soon  be  first  obtained  from  America.  The  heavy  drafts 
upon  the  scanty  stock  of  Europe  must  soon  exhaust  the  supply 
and  enhance  the  value  of  silver  there,  making  it  more  con- 
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TeQient  and  profitable  for  foreigners  to  send  ub  gold  again. 
Thus  the  two  metals  will  oatarally  regulate  themBelvee,  and 
neither  will  drive  out  the  otlier,  provided  no  hostile  legislation, 
imposing  a  parity  in  violatioo  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  trade, 
be  fixed  upon  them.  A  Siamese  ligature  binding  these  two 
metal  giants  together  will  only  cause  them  to  rend  each 
other,  like  gladiators,  before  our  eyes.  Let  both  metals  have 
free  right  of  way,  unfettered  by  a  galling  bondage  to  each 
other,  and  they  will  seek  their  own  level  and  have  a  mutually 
adjustable  methmi  of  equalizing  their  valnes  in  the  world's 
market.  Take  off  this  enforced  legal  ratio  and  what  have  we 
to  fear  from  Indian  rupees  and  London  bankers  I  The  rupees 
must  be  gauged  and  priced  in  the  world's  market  according  to 
the  universal  standards  of  weight  and  fineness ;  and  the  bank- 
ers are  the  last  men  to  hoard  either  gold  or  silver  with  no 
prospect  of  gain  in  the  future,  London  could  not  then  be 
made  an  intermediary  to  control  both  the  American  and  the 
Indian  ends  of  the  balance  and  reap  the  profits  from  both. 

No  other  land  holds  such  a  vantage  ground  as  ours  in  the 
commercial  world.  Holding  an  empire  of  our  own  with  the 
smaller  American  republics  naturally  connected  with  us  by 
reciprocal  trade,  or  capable  of  being  easily  brought  into  such 
relations  by  judicious  measures  on  our  part,  we  have  au  inde- 
pendence in  trade  and  au  abnndance  of  resources  onequaled  by 
combined  Europe.  The  western  world  even  furnishes  to  the 
older  continents  the  very  money  material  with  which  they 
again  straiten  our  commerce  and  industry. 

But  what  of  time  contracts,  leases,  mortgages,  and  deferred 
payments  of  every  kindt  Will  not  they  be  seriously  affected 
by  the  change  in  the  money  aysteui,  and  will  not  great  injus- 
tice be  done  to  one  or  the  other  party  to  such  coutractsf  Here 
is  undoubtedly  the  part  of  our  problem  most  difficult  of  solotioo 
according  to  the  principles  of  perfect  equity.  What  shall  be 
the  standard  of  adjustment  that  neither  party  may  suffer  wrong 
in  the  settlements  True,  such  problems  have  often  been  met 
with  in  our  history.  The  old  continental  money  system  and 
the  chauge  to  another  standard  wrecked  thousands.     The  finan- 
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cial  changes  resalting  from  the  old  United  States  bank  and  their 
resalts,  brought  ruin  to  the  nation.     Oar  national  bank  system 
has  affected  millions,  some  favorably,    very   many  adversely. 
Every  change  in  onr  finances  most  be  felt  more  or  less  by  very 
many. 

The  problem  before  as  is  to  so  adjast  oar  system  as  to  inflict 
the  least  possible  loss  upon  either  of  the  parties  to  lawfnl  agree- 
ments entered  into  ander  other  conditions.  The  adjustment  of 
these  matters  would,  of  course,  be  in  the  hands  of  the  law- 
making power,  and  to  the  wisdom  and  sense  of  justice  of  the 
legislators  the  details  of  the  matter  would  have  to  be  intrusted. 
Doubtless,  comparative  prices  of  the  chief  articles  of  trade  at 
the  time  of  contracting  and  at  the  time  of  paying,  the  amount 
and  values  of  the  circulating  media  at  the  s^me  periods,  etc., 
would  be  most  important  factors  in  the  making  of  the  final 
verdict  Our  great  difficulty,  indeed,  would  be  with  these  old 
outstanding  agreements — some  of  which  might  be  impossible  of 
literal  fulfillment  of  their  old  conditions  under  a  changed  finan- 
cial system. 

But  are  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  change  at  all  to  be 
compared  with  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  from  a  cur- 
rency whose  security  is  established  and  subject  to  but  a  mini- 
mum of  variation  between  the  two  elements  of  which  it  is 
composed?  To  deprive  one  metal  of  most  of  its  power  to 
'^corner"  or  banish  the  other,  would  be  a  victory  in  finance 
worthy  of  a  triumph.  Let  us  not  delude  ourselves  with  the  idea 
that  legislation,  by  its  own  fiat,  can  bring  in  gold  or  silver. 
They  are  independent  of  statutes.  For  their  acquisition  men 
toiled  in  deep  mines,  braved  death- bearing  climes,  crossed  track- 
less deserts  and  tempestuous  seas,  long  before  ''a  parity  of  the 
metals"  was  ever  heard  of.  Their  value  was  established  before 
financial  legislation  had  entered  into  man's  wildest  dreams. 
Their  place  in  human  estimation  is  assured  beyond  all  per- 
adventure;  nor  laws  nor  legislators  can  displace  them.  For 
our  exchanges — therefore,  for  our  civilization — they  are  indis- 
pensable. Shall  we  not  then  rather  give  to  these  instruments  of 
our  civilization  free  and  untrammeled  course,  according  to  the 
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laws  of  Datiire,  than  hinder  that  course  by  arbitrary  enact- 
meDte  which  will  continually  react  upon  ourselveat 

Stability  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  aa  efScient  money  system. 
Such  a  system  once  established,  all  busiuess  adapts  itself  to  the 
new  conditions,  and  wild  speculations  have  comparatively  few 
opportunities  to  victimize  and  wreck  the  people.  For  more 
than  four  hundred  years  England  tried  by  proclamation  to  con- 
trol the  ever  varying  ratio  between  the  metals  j  and  only  the 
newly- discovered  treasures  of  America  and  India  saved  her 
from  financial  wreckage. 

A  slight  difference  in  ratio  made  England  a  gold  and  France 
a  silver  couDtry.  The  old  Attic  stater  aiirens,  the  stater  Cyzi- 
cenus,  and  the  stater  daricus,  ranged  from  twentj-five  to  fifty 
drachmas;  while  the  Roman  aurens  of  Livy  and  Pollux  was  but 
little  more  than  three  fourths  that  of  Tacitus ;  so  far  may  the 
proportions  range,  and  so  true  was  Jefferson's  remark  that  ratio 
was  a  matter  pertaining  bo  mercantile,  not  to  legal  control. 

No  effort  on  the  part  of  government  to  fix  the  prices  of  com- 
modities has  ever  yet  succeeded,  and  gold  and  silver  are  no  ex- 
ceptions to  this  general  rule. 

Would  a  holder  of  silver  paper  rush  to  the  bank  to  have  his 
paper  redeemed  when  he  knows  that  at  any  time,  and  In  any 
case,  he  can  draw  just  so  many  grains  of  silver — no  more,  no 
leas — for  his  paper!  He  prefers  to  keep  his  more  convenient 
paper;  nor  will  he  concern  himself  about  the  "ups"  or 
"downs"  of  gold  when  the  yellow  metal  has  no  money  relation 
to  the  white.  The  same  would  be  true  also  of  gold  and  of  gold 
paper.  Of  course,  certificates  issued  against  the  bnllion  of 
either  metal  would  be  in  the  same  category  with  bills  redeem- 
able. 

We  have  tried  the  fixed  ratio  with  the  practical  result  of 
driving  out  gold  for  more  than  forty  years ;  then,  with  a 
changed  ratio,  we  were  forsaken  of  silver — save  in  token  coins — 
for  a  generation.  Of  what  possible  good  is  a  nominal  parity 
which  we  cannot  maintain,  and  which  is  only  efficient  to  drive 
ont  one  of  the  metals,  however  much  it  may  be  needed  I  Let 
each   metal  be  referred  only  to  ite  own   standard  of  measure- 
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ment,  i.  e.,  its  purchasing  power  in  regard  to  other  commodities. 

XTnder  such  a  system  and  such  conditions,  is  it  xKMSsible  for 

the  government  to  assay,  coin,  and  stamp  too  much  of  either 

metal  when  presented  at  the  mints  by  the  owners  t  or,  can  it 

purchase  too  much  of  a  real  value — worth  as  much  in  bullion  as 

in  coin — save  the  mintage  t    How  can  the  addition  of   reaZ 

values  hurt  the  circulating  medium  when  the  metal  uncoined  is 

worth  as  much  t    How  else  can  we  settle  this  eternal  contention 

about  relative  values,  than  by  abolishing  the  legal  ratio  and 

leaving  the  metals  to  their  own  intrinsic  values  in  coin  as  in  the^ 

artst 
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WHAT  AILS  UNSKILLED  LABOR  IN  AMERICA? 

BY  P.   VKREL,  C,  E. 

A  CONSCIENTIOUS  and  expert  pbyaician  does  not  prescribe 
the  same  luedicine  in  all  cases  of  the  same  disease.  He 
watches  his  patients,  studies  their  particular  constitution,  and 
modifies  the  doses  in  the  prescriptions  accordingly.  So  also 
when  we  want  to  remedy  a  sociat  evil.  What  ha3  been  tried 
or  is  in  use  in  other  communities,  in  other  countries,  and  with 
other  people  should,  of  course,  be  carefully  studied.  Social 
experiments  are  too  expensive  and  too  dangerous  to  be  tried 
when  dear-bought  experiences  of  other  nations  tell  ns  the  re- 
sult beforehand.  But  every  country  has  its  own  natural  and 
social  pecoliarities,  its  own  political  and  economic  history,  ite 
own  exterior  and  interior  conditions,  and  every  nation  has  ita 
national  characteristics,  physical  and  mental,  temperament,  in- 
telligence and  education,  customs  and  institutions,  and — we  may 
add — religion.  What  applies  to  a  coldblooded  Anglo-Saxon  or 
Scandinavian  may  not  apply  to  a  hot-tempered  Italian  ;  what  an 
ignorant,  oppressed  Russian  peasant  submits  to,  a  free-born,  in- 
dependent American  would  not  stand;  what  is  good  Latin  in 
Mashonaland  may  l>e  entirely  out  of  place  in  China.  Like  a 
skilled  physician,  must  therefore  the  politician  and  economist, 
equipped  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  what  remedies  have 
been  proposed  and  tried  elsewhere,  before  recommending  any 
cure,  set  to  work  to  study  the  peculiarities  of  the  case  before 
bim. 

In  dealing  with  the  labor  problem — aa  with  any  of  the  great 

social  problems — no  country  in  the  world  has  snch  difficulties  to 

contend  with  aa  the  United  States.   In  Europe  the  government,  or 

a  politician,  legislates  usually  only  for  a  very  limited  area,  of  one 

nature,  one  kind  of  soil,  aud  more  or  less  uniform 
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resources.  He  deals  with  one  nationality  only,  that  one  to 
which  he  belongs  himself.  Instinctively  he  understands  his 
compatriots,  his  heart  beats  in  harmony  with  theirs,  his  sym- 
pathies, disposition,  feelings,  and  habits  are  theirs.  In  America 
we  have  all  kinds  of  climate,  from  Alaska  to  New  Mexico, 
from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  coast;  we  have  all  kinds  of 
nature,  soil,  resources;  we  have  industries  and  agriculture, 
mines  and  commerce ;  and  we  have  all  nationalities  of  the  world 
to  legislate  for.  Our  representative  in  Congress,  to  fill  his  vo- 
cation, must  study  and  understand  not  one  and  his  own  nation- 
ality but  all  nationalities,  whether  brown  or  black,  red  or  white. 
And  be  his  own  temperament  ever  so  much  different  from 
theirs,  he  must  try  to  see  with  their  eyes,  think  as  they  do,  and 
feel  as  they  feel.  For  he  has  to  legislate  not  only  for  the  native- 
bom  American  whose  ancestors  for  generations  back  were 
Americans  and  whose  original  race  characteristics  have  there- 
fore to  some  extent  been  effaced,  but  for  the  German- American 
as  well  as  for  the  Irish- American,  for  the  Scandinavian  as  for 
the  Italian,  for  the  Bussian  as  for  the  Frenchman,  for  the 
Chinese  as  for  the  negro.  This  is  why  the  labor  problem  is  so 
infinitely  more  complicated  here  than  elsewhere.  The  same 
laws  shall  govern  the  independent)  active,  and  industrious 
American  and  the  ignorant,  filthy,  unambitious  Bohemian,  the 
frugal,  good-hearted,  but  hot-headed  Italian,  and  the  intemper- 
ate, in  politics  meddling  Irishman,  the  sturdy  German  or  stout 
Scandinavian,  and  the  little,  squint-eyed  opium-smoker  whose 
wants  are  few  and  aspirations  none. 

But  heterogeneous  though  this  population  of  all  nationalities 
is,  there  is  one  feature  common  to  everybody  who  sets  foot  on 
American  soil,  one  bond  that  ties  the  newcomer  to  the  ancestors 
of  the  native  American  and  to  the  pilgrims  of  the  Mayfloxcer, 
one  characteristic  which  is  common  to  Pat  and  John  Chinaman, 
Ole  Olson  and  the  Dago,  they  have  all  crossed  an  ocean.  They 
are  selected  people,  picked  from  all  countries.  They  have  been 
accepted  as  members  of  the  commonwealth  only  after  a  rigid 
examination.  They  have  all  been  asked  the  same  questions : 
Can  and  will  you  leave  your  country  and  home,  your  father  and 
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mother,  your  rriends  aod  all  that  is  dear  to  your  heart  1  Can 
and  will  yoa  leave  all  your  traditions,  language,  and  customs 
behind  you  and  go  ou  a  long  and  perilons  voyage,  thousands 
and  thousands  of  miles,  to  a  foreign  country  where  you  hardly 
know  anybody,  where  they  speak  a  language  you  do  not  under- 
stand, where  climate  and  oature,  history  and  customs,  are  dif- 
ferent from  all  yon  have  seen  beforet  Do  you  have  the  courage 
to  intrust  your  life  to  one  of  these  enormous  arks  which  on  the 
fathomless  deep  will  be  tossed  about  like  the  tiniest  toysl  Are 
you  possessed  with  energy  and  self-confidence  enough  t«  begin 
life  anew  and  make  your  own  way  yonder  across  the  seaT  Do 
you  have  the  persistency  and  self-command  that  you  can  save 
out  of  your  scant  wages  what  your  passage  will  costt  And  do 
you  have  the  resoluteness  and  composure  of  the  mind  that,  with- 
out wavering  when  the  parting  hour  comes  and  woful  tears  fill 
your  eyes,  you  can  take  this  decisive  step!  Only  those  who 
answer  all  these  qu&stions  in  the  affirmative  and  act  accordingly 
are  admitted.  Therefore  the  immigrants  are  a  picked  gang  of 
the  most  resolute  and  daring,  adventurous  and  restless  of  all 
nations. 

Keetlessneas  is  the  characteristic  of  this  country  and  this  peo- 
ple. Bestlessness  briogs  the  immigrant  here,  restlessDess  is  the 
inheritance  of  the  native  American.  That  peculiar  nervous  dis- 
ease which  aiilicta  the  "  wandering  Jew  "  is  not  unknown  here. 
"Globetrotters"  are  a  production  of  this  country,  the  same  as 
"tramps,"  "hoboa,"  "  Coxeyites,"  etc.  And  when  it  has  been 
said  with  some  exaggeration,  that,  outside  of  New  York  and 
some  of  the  other  large  cities,  Americans  have  seldom  a  home 
but  are  usually  "camping,"  then  this  is  only  what  might  be  ex- 
pected, considering  their  roving  existence.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  tramps  annually  steal  rides  on  the  trains  of  all  the  rail- 
roads ;  rare,  indeed,  is  the  freight  train  which  does  not  carry  a 
dozen  or  more.  Thousands  and  thousands  of  miles  do  they  ride, 
from  ocean  to  oceau,  from  frontier  to  frontier.  The  enormons 
development  of  the  railroads  may  have  benefited  the  country, 
but  it  has,  to  some  extent,  aggravated  the  national  disease.  If 
tramp-riders  were  not  tolerated  by  the  trainmen  and  the  pay- 
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log  pablic  ooold  have  been  restrained  from  excessive  traveling, 
the  doctoring  economist  might  now  have  a  somewhat  easier 
task.  Bat  every  American  has,  nnfortunately,  a  tramp  within 
him.  The  great  facilities  which  the  railroads  afford  indace  him 
to  travel  more  than  what  is  customary  in  any  other  country  of 
the  world.  The  summer  camping  of  wealthy  young  people  of 
both  sexes  originates  from  atavism.  The  tramp  is  always  camp- 
ing, only  his  sleeping  quarters  may  be  less  comfortable  than 
theirs,  at  least  during  a  cold  winter  night  passed  in  a  haystack, 
on  the  ground  under  a  brush  pile,  or  in  a  hovel  built  of  some  old 
boards  or  sods. 

The  roving  tendency  is,  indeed,  the  constitutional  deficiency 
of  the  whole  population.  But  most  distinctly  do  we  observe  it 
in  the  unskilled  labor  classes.  Take  as  an  example,  which 
strikingly  illustrates  it,  such  great  public  works  as  the  Chicago 
Drainage  Canal.  All  along  the  line  do  you  find  the  tramps, 
sleeping  on  the  ground,  philosophically  smoking  their  pii)es, 
cooking  the  provisions  they  have  begged  or  in  some  other  way 
got  possession  of,  on  a  winter  day  keeping  themselves  warm  at  a 
fire  they  have  built,  on  a  summer  day,  perhaps,  in  a  paradisiacal 
costume  waiting  for  their  washed  rags  to  dry  in  the  sunshine. 
A  ''hobo"  seems  to  be  a  tramping  laborer  of  no  profession, 
who  works  on  a  job  only  so  long  that  when  pay-day  comes  or 
he  asks  for  his  time,  his  earnings  suffice  to  keep  him  properly 
drunk  for  a  couple  of  days.  Then,  when  sobered  up  a  little, 
with  his  last  nickel  successfully  landed  in  the  saloon  keeper's  till, 
it  is  to  go  to  the  next  camp  and  apply  for  work.  Two  weeks 
may  terminate  in  another  lay-off  for  a  few  days,  and  Pat  or 
Mike  tramps  to  the  next  camp.  When  finally  arrived  at  the 
end  of  the  line,  he  may  return  visiting  the  camps  in  reverse 
order ;  or  a  freight  train  takes  him  to  some  other  place,  proba- 
bly to  Chicago,  whence,  after  a  while,  he  may  go  over  the  line 
again.  Such  is  hobo  life,  and  such  are  most  of  the  laborers  on 
this  and  other  similar  works.  Mostly,  x>6rhaps.  Irishmen,  they 
count  Qermans,  Hollanders,  Englishmen,  Scandinavians,  and 
native,  white,  and  colored  Americans  in  their  number. 
Italians,  though  migratory,  are,  as  a  rule,  not  heavy  drinkers : 


t  fro: 

^^  uot 
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the  drawback  with  them  is  their  ignorance  of  the  language. 

Drinking  is  the  great  evil  which,  combined  with  the  uatnral 
reetlessnees,  produces  the  hobo  and  the  tramp.  Nearly  all  the 
wages,  after  the  board  has  been  dedut^ted,  go^  to  the  saloon,  and 
all  desires  seem  to  be  centered  on  beer  and  whisky.  Whether 
money  enough  cannot  be  spared  or  it  is  a  physiological  resalt  of 
the  excessive  drinking,  it  seems  aa  if  sexaal  pleasures  are  com- 
paratively little  indulged  in. 

The  di^noais  being  made,  what  are  now  the  remedies  T  To 
cure  the  diiuking  habit  we  leave  to  the  temperance  specialist. 
There  certainly  lies  a  vast  field  open  for  missionary  work,  tem- 
perance societies,  and  the  Salvation  Army.  From  the  very  heart 
of  the  second  largest  city  in  the  country  to  a  distance  of  about 
thirty-five  miles  along  the  tow-path  of  the  old  Illinois  and  Mich- 
igan Canal,  camp  follows  camp  at  intervals  of  less  than  a  mile. 
Never,  to  the  writer's  knowledge,  has  a  minister  or  temperance 
preacher  tried  to  reform  thiB  motley  crowd  of  about  five  thou- 
sand drunkards,  no  church  do  they  worship  iu  but  the  saloon, 
and  when  some  Catholic  sisters  visit  them  it  is  for  the  purpose 
of  begging  alma  for  some  charitable  work,  perhaps  thousands 
of  miles  away.  But  preaching  alone  would  not  suffice.  These 
men  have  no  friends,  no  family,  nothing  to  live  for.  They  do 
not  know  how  to  save  even  if  they  would.  If  they  carry  their 
savings  in  their  pocket,  they  are  sure  to  be  robbed  ;  and  to  go 
to  the  nearest  town  to  deposit  a  few  dollars  in  a  savings  bank  is 
expensive  and  too  great  a  draft  upon  self-control,  considering 
the  many  saloons  met  with  on  the  way.  The  men  should  there- 
fore be  taught  saving,  and  some  means  should  be  tried  to  induce 
them  to  deposite  with  an  Itinerant  savings-bank  official  part 
of  their  wages  immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  the  money  from 
the  paymaster. 

The  unskilled  laborer  should  be  educated.  But  we  cannot  be- 
gin teaching  him  the  three  B's,  or  history  or  politics.  Even  if 
he  understands  the  language  we  cannot  expect  any  patriotism 
from  him.  He  knows  nothing  of  American  history,  is  perhaps 
uot  of  a  very  patriotic  disposition,  or  he  had  not  left  his  own 
country,  and  could  not  posi^ibly  bear  the  love  of  a  native  to  a 
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country  which  he  has  hardly  seen  and  where  he  probably 
found  the  way  to  sacceas  far  less  easy  than  what  he  had  antici- 
pated in  his  dreams.  Many  of  the  immigrants  most  in  need  of 
education  cannot  at  all  be  reached  by  any  lesson  becanse  they 
do  not  understand  the  language.  But  there  is  an  international 
language  which  everybody  understands,  even  if  only  a  few  speak 
it,  and  its  name  is  not  '' Volapiik."  It  speaks  intelligibly  and 
eloquently  to  every  one  of  us ;  it  penetrates  into  the  heart  of 
the  little  street-urchin  or  the  daughter  of  sunny  Italy,  makes 
its  way  through  the  rags  and  filth  of  the  Bohemian  Jew  or 
through  the  smoke  and  whisky  odor  around  the  boisterous  Irish- 
man in  the  saloon.  Let  the  music  sx)eak  to  them,  give  the  first 
polish  to  their  uncouth  manners,  soothe  their  obdurate  minds 
full  of  bitterness  and  hatred,  make  strings  vibrate  in  their 
bosoms,  strings  that  have  been  silent  so  long  but  still  can  re- 
sound with  love  and  hope,  happiness  and  peace,  piety  and 
praise  of  all  that  is  beautiful  and  good.  Did  not  the  great 
Pythagoras  say  that  music  had  formed  everything  in  nature 
and  of  chaos  produced  harmonic  order  t  Let  bands  play 
regularly  every  summer  evening,  not  in  the  parks  and  rich 
residence-quarters,  but  in  the  very  '^ toughest"  parts  of  the 
cities,  in  the  slum  and  tenement-house  districts ;  give  free  con- 
certs in  large  halls  where  light  beverages  and  refreshments 
can  be  served  at  reasonable  prices ;  provide  the  poor  with  en- 
nobling, educating,  and  recreating  pleasures,  build  people's 
palaces,  art  galleries,  and  museums  in  their  very  midst  ]  and  you 
will,  by  opening  their  eyes  and  ears  for  what  is  great  and  good 
and  beautiful,  give  them  the  lever  by  which  they  can  raise 
themselves  to  a  higher  life.  For  the  common  man  can  neither 
see  nor  hear,  just  as  the  educated  man  can  hardly  ever  read. 
The  music  should  be  light,  melodious,  with  a  strain  of  senti- 
mentality in  it  But  we  must  leave  to  the  specialists,  the  mu- 
sical exx>erts,  to  study  how  it  should  be  administered.  The 
comx>ositors  and  bandleaders  should  study  the  nature  of  the 
class  of  people  and  the  nationality  which  they  are  to  educate, 
in  each  particular  case,  and  find  out  what  kind  of  music  suits 
them  the  best  and  harmonizes  with  their  character.     Some  may 
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be  most  impressed  by  patriotic  songs  and  marcbes,  others  by 
their  own  dreamy,  national  peasant- songs,  others  by  dance 
music  or  operas,  and  some  perhaps  by  sacred  mosic  But  if 
rightly  chosen,  mnsic  is  the  most  potrerrul,  polishing  agent  we 
have  and  can  reach  to  the  soul  of  almost  every  human  being. 

What  we  shall,  however,  direct  our  attention  particularly  to 
here  is  the  roving  proclivities  of  all  native  and  foreign-born 
Americans  and  the  general  instability  of  all  labor  relations  re- 
sulting therefrom.  Statistics  which  show  this  instability  are 
rare  and  difficult  to  get  at.  lo  the  fifth  annual  report  of  the 
commiasioner  of  labor,  1889,  some  light  is  thrown  on  this  mi- 
gration of  labor  as  far  as  railroads  are  concerned.  For  60 
systems  of  railroads,  representative  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
country,  out  of  a  total  forca  of  224,570  men  employed  as  labor- 
ers and  foremen,  brakcmen,  carpenters,  conductors,  engineers, 
firemen,  machinists,  switchmen,  telegraph  operators,  etc.,  about 
25  per  cent  worked  less  than  25  days  out  of  the  whole  year  and 
59  per  cent  less  than  half  a  year  for  the  same  road.  So;ue  of 
these  may  have  been  laid  off  when  there  was  no  more  work  for 
them  or  during  the  inclement  season  ;  but  for  brakemen,  who 
come  third,  and  firemen,  who  come  fourth  in  the  list  of  rest- 
lessness, this  does  not  apply.  For  organized  labor,  though,  the 
effect  of  strikes  and  lockouta  shonid  be  remembered.  Taking 
the  working  year  to  he  310  days,  the  average  per  cent  of  the 
year  worked  for  the  same  road  was:  Masons,  .^0;  laborere, 
32;  brakemen,  4!);  firemen,  .^O;  telegraph  operators,  53;  car- 
penters, 53;8witehmen,  67;  machinists,  62;  conductors,  67; 
engineers,  76;  foremen,  79.  And  this  in  a  comparatively  steady 
occupation,  such  as  railroad  work  is,  where  a  job,  even  as  sec- 
tion-hand, is  quite  coveted  by  the  wage-worker !  How  much 
worse  may  we  not  then  expect  to  find  it  in  other  kinds  of 
labor,  especially  in  such  as  great  earthworks,  where  nusktlled 
labor  of  the  very  lowest  clats  is  employed.  The  experiences 
from  the  Chicago  Drainage  Canal  would  l>e  amazing  if  the 
statistical  data  were  collected.  The  winter  emigration  of  day 
laborers  to  the  South  and  their  return  in  the  spring  is  familiar 
to  people  in  the  Northwestern  States.     Coxey's  army  was  a  mi- 
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gration  from  West  to  East,  caused  by  peculiar  circumstances, 
beneficial  by  scattering  the  unemployed  over  a  larger  area  and 
somewhat  like  the  periodical  migrations  of  the  Lemmings  in 
Norway. 

Now  for  the  remedies!  Could  we  but  induce  the  men  to 
marry  and  found  a  home  and  a  family  to  which  they  were  tied 
and  for  which  they  would  work !  But  marriageable  girls  are 
not  easily  smitten  with  ''hobos,"  and  marriage  is  difficult  to 
cultivate  by  law  enactments,  unless  such  drastic  measures  are 
taken  as  the  tyrant  Bosas  recurred  to  in  Baenos  Ayres.  He 
had  founded  a  military  colony  in  Azul  and  to  make  it  a  per- 
manent success  it  was  necessary  to  provide  the  soldiers  with 
wives.  On  a  beautiful  summer  evening,  therefore,  when  every- 
body was  out  enjoying  the  cool  night  breezes,  the  x>olice  officers 
of  the  capital  were  secretly  ordered  to  arrest  every  woman  met 
in  the  streets  without  male  escort ;  and  next  morning  they 
were  all,  street-walkers  as  well  as  wives  and  sisters  of  senators 
and  prominent  citizens,  carted  down  to  the  colony  to  get  mar- 
ried. As  Americans  might,  perhaps,  object  to  such  procedure, 
we  shall  not  recommend  that  it  be  adopted  here.  A  somewhat 
leas  severe  remedy — but  not  as  effective — would  be  to  encourage 
marriage  by  making  life  insurance  compulsory  for  the  laborer, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  through  his  employer.  The  mar- 
ried man  would  feel  safer  with  his  wife  secured  against  pov- 
erty if  he  should  die ;  and  the  unmarried  man,  if  he  had  nobody 
to  provide  for,  would,  without  any  benefit  whatever  to  himself, 
contribute  to  the  support  of  his  fellow-laborer's  widow  and 
children. 

More  may  be  achieved  by  a  law  of  direct  bearing  upon  the 
evil  to  be  remedied.  Establish  obstacles  in  the  way  of  leaving 
as  well  as  discharging  from  employment.  Let  it  be  enacted  by 
law  that,  unless  he  has  plausible  reason,  an  employer  shall  not 
discharge  his  employee  and  an  employee  not  leave  his  employ 
without  having  given  due  notice.  Let  this  term  of  warning 
bear  a  certain  relation  to  the  term  between  pay-days,  such  as 
one  half,  for  instance.  Thus  the  wage-worker,  whether  he 
works  by  the  hour,  day,  week,  or  month,  if  he  is  only  paid 
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once  a  week,  once  every  two  weeks,  or  ODce  every  month,  should 
be  notified  half  a  week,  one  week,  or  fifteen  days  before  being 
diacharged,  and,  vice  vernd,  give  his  employer  notice  of  his  in- 
tention to  leave  bis  employ  the  same  length  of  time  in  advance. 
If  Bach  notice  is  not  served  in  dne  time  and  due  form,  either 
written  or  verbally  in  presence  of  witnesses,  the  offendiDg 
party  should  compensate  the  aggrieved  party  for  loss  suBtained, 
an  amount  equal  to  the  wages  of  a  full  term  l>etweeii  pay-days, 
unless  it  can  be  proved  that  other  employment  or  other  em- 
ployees could  be  procured,  in  which  ease  damages  are  reduced 
by  what  was  or  could  have  been  earned  or  paid  as  wages  before 
the  first  regular  payday;  work  actually  performed  always  to  be 
paid  on  that  day  by  the  employer.  This  is,  provided  that  no 
greater  damages  can  be  claimed  for  distinct  losses  caused  by  the 
premature  breaking  of  the  labor  contract.  The  cases  could  be 
laid  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  a  circuit  court,  or  court  of 
equity  or  any  other  official  body,  and  the  compensation  awarded 
the  plaintiff  could  be  paid  out  of  the  wages  due  the  defendant 
or  levied  by  execution  ;  if  no  property  can  be  seized,  imprison- 
ment with  or  without  hard  labor  might  l>e  recurred  to. 

That  laws  of  such  tenor  have  existed  and  do  exist  in  certain 
kinds  of  labor,  should  here  be  remembered.  Sailors,  by  the 
navigation  laws,  are  bound  to  serve  a  certain  length  of  time  or 
as  long  as  a  voyage  lasts,  if  leaving  their  ship  before  they  are 
deserters.  The  English  "  Employers  and  Workmen  Act,  1S75  " 
and  Lord  Elcho's  "Master  and  Servant  Act,  1S67,"  contain,  in 
regard  to  break  of  labor  contracts,  similar  provisions  as  here 
proposed  for  any  kind  of  lalKir  without  an  explicit  contract.  A 
similar  measure  has  been  included  in  a  bill  recently  laid  before 
the  public,  entitled,  "An  Azneodmeut  to  an  Act  to  Begalate  Com- 
merce, 1887,"  and  applicable  only  to  railroads  and  railroad  em- 
ployees. 

The  difficulties  which  would  arise  in  administering  such  a  law 
are,  of  course,  many.  The  laborer,  after  he  has  made  up  his 
mind  to  quit,  will  take  little  interest  in  his  work  and  try  to 
shirk  it  wherever  he  can.  The  employer,  when  trying  to  get 
rid  of  an  employee,  can  make  life  a  burden  to  bim.     And  it 
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will  always  be  questionable  and  a  matter  of  dispute — ^in  fact,  a 

source  of  continual  controversies — what  constitute  valid  reasons 

for  discharge  or  for  leaving  employ.     But  these  are  working 

details  and  legal  difficulties  which  we  know  can  be  overcome, 

inasmuch  as  ab  ease  ad  posse  valet  consequencia^  and  they  have  been 

overcome  in  the  above  mentioned  laws. 

It  is  not  the  intention  in  this  article  to  frame  any  bill.     Its 

purpose  is  only  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  counteracting  the 

roving  tendencies  and  to  show  that  in  the  restlessness  are  evils 

rooted  which   embrace  not  single  professions  but  the  whole 

community.    What  is  needed  is  a  law  to  regulate  the  relations, 

not  between  railroad  companies  and  their  men,  but  between 

every  employer  and  his  employees,  be  the  latter  a  day-laborer 

or  a  school-teacher,  a  city  or  a  railroad  official,  a  clerk  or  a 

saleswoman.    They  must  all  be  protected  and  restrained  in  their 

relations  to  their  employer.     But  most  particularly  this  applies 

to  the  unskilled  laborer,  the  man  of  no  friends  and  no  home,  no 

hope  and  no  ideals,  the  drunkard,  hobo,   and  tramp  of  the 

tramps. 

P.  Vedel. 


I 


ONE  of  the  worst  features  incident  to  the  developmeot  and 
improvement  of  a  new  country,  such  as  haa  takea  place 
iu  the  territory  west  of  the  Allegheuies  in  the  last  sixty  years, 
is  the  tendency  to  experiment  with  various  schemes  of  govern- 
ment and  finance  that  the  experience  of  older  sections  has 
proven  to  be  fallacies  of  the  most  pronounced  type,  and  for 
which  the  experimenters  always  pay  the  penalty.  States  par- 
take of  the  nature  of  the  people  who  compose  them,  and  as  the 
individual  pays  the  penalty  of  a  departure  from  sound  economic 
and  business  principles  even  so  does  the  state  suffer  from  like 
errors.  It  matters  not  that  the  underlying  principles  of  polit- 
ical economy  and  all  the  experience  of  the  past  argue  that 
there  is  but  one  sure  way  to  real  wealth  and  commercial  pros- 
perity ;  the  youthful  individual  and  the  equally  inexperienced 
commonwealth  always  insist  that  their  circumstances  and  sur- 
roundings, the  existing  conditions  in  their  particular  case,  ex- 
empt them  from  the  ordinary  result  of  such  a  course.  Yet  they 
almost  invariably  reap  the  aforesaid  result.  The  old-fashioued 
methods  of  frugality,  perseverance,  and  grit  do  not  meet  with 
universal  acceptance,  and  a  tendency  toward  a  short  cut  t» 
wealth  and  power  has  developed  into  one  of  the  greatest  dangers 
of  the  present  time,  both  as  to  the  individual  and  the  state. 

Among  the  most  dangerous  of  the  above  mentioned  fallacies 
is  the  idea  that  our  government  can  establish  the  free  aud  un- 
limited coinage  of  fifty  cents  worth  of  silver  into  a  dollar  with- 
out regard  to  the  action  of  other  great  commercial  nations. 
That  this  idea  has  reached  its  present  proportions  is  due  to  its 
ardent  support  by  two  classes,  the  mine-owners,  who  have 
silver  to  sell,  and  the  politicians  who  see  in  its  advocacy  an  op- 
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portuDity  for  x^^rsonal  advanoement.  It  seems  incredible  that 
any  person  who  passed  throagh  oar  experience  with  fiat  money 
daring  the  sixties,  shonld  believe  that  any  single  government 
however  strong  can  by  legislation  establish  and  maintain  a  value 
in  an  article  other  than  that  controlled  by  the  laws  of  supply 
and  demand.  Money  must  have  either  intrinsic  or  representa- 
tive valne  to  be  issued  without  limitation. 

Our  nation  has  the  very  best  system  of  coinage  now  in 
existence.  Under  its  ojieration  the  very  largest  quantity  of 
silver  x>oaBible  to  circulation  at  parity  with  gold  is  maintained, 
while  still  resting  ux>on  the  foundation  universally  accepted  as 
sound ;  namely,  the  gold  standard.  There  is  no  place  under 
our  flag  where  a  silver  dollar  will  not  do  all  that  a  gold  dollar 
will  do.  It  is  legal  tender  for  all  debts  public  and  private  ;  it 
is  receivable  for  customs  ;  it  may  be  held  as  the  reserve  of  na- 
tional banks,  and  in  no  way  is  it  inferior  to  gold  with  the 
single  exception  that  its  coinage  is  limited  in  order  that  the  par- 
ity of  the  two  metals  may  be  maintained. 

At  no  time  in  our  history  have  we  had  a  double  standard  as  a 
matter  of  fact  Its  very  conception  is  confusing,  and  its  appli- 
cation and  maintenance  are  impossible.  Nominally  and  legally 
we  used  a  double  standard  until  1873 ;  actually  we  were  on  a 
silver  basis  up  to  1837,  and  have  been  on  a  gold  basis  ever 
since,  all  statutes  to  the  contrary  being  non-operative.  In 
1873  the  statute  passed  simply  made  a  matter  of  law  what  had 
been  a  matter  of  fact  for  thirty-six  years.  The  reason  for  this 
condition  is  easily  given.  Previous  to  1837,  the  commercial 
value  of  gold  exceeded  the  monetary  value,  hence  according  to 
a  well-established  law  of  economics  it  disappeared  at  once, 
being  worth  more  as  bullion  than  as  coin.  The  same  facts  are 
true  as  regards  silver  subsequent  to  the  law  of  1837,  which 
changed  the  ratio  of  coinage  so  that  while  still  nominally 
adhering  to  the  double  standard  we  in  reality  changed  to  a  gold 
standard.  Under  the  law  of  1837,  a  little  over  six  million 
silver  dollars  were  coined  and  at  once  went  out  of  circula- 
tion for  the  very  good  reason  that  they  were  worth  $1.03 
each. 
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^^H  The  oft-repeated  statemeot  that  the  circalatioa  of  the  cocDtry 

^^^B  was   reduced  one  half  by  the  act  of  1873  lacka  the  vital  ele- 

^^H  meat  of  truth   ia  view  of   the  above   statement ;  for    as  there 

^^^1  were  no  silver  dollars  in  circulation  at  that  date,  the  demone- 

^^H  tization  of  that  metal  could  not  possibly  affect  the  circulation. 
^^H  Another  claim  equally  false   is  that   there  is  a  scarcity  of 

^^H  money  in  circulation   at  the  present  time.     The  trnth  of  this 

^^^1  statement  as  regards  certain  individuals  cannot  be  denied,   and 

^^H  it  is  from  them  that  the  londest  howl  for  free  coinage  comes. 

^^H  Tbey   are   mistaken,    however,    in  their   idea   that  this   would 

^^^1  bring  the  desired  relief.     Ad   acquisition   of  correct  business 

^^^P  methods  would  work  a  much  more  speedy  and  effectual  cure. 

^^^^  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  per  capita  circulatioa  has  been  steadily 

^^^1  ou  the  increase  since  1860,  as  the  following  figures  taken  from 

^^^P  the  treasury  reports  show : 

^^K  nm ii3.&^ 

^^K  1870 17.30  ^^A 

^^H  1880 19.41  ^H 

^^H  1890 22.82  ^H 

^^■^  1892 '2AM  I 

Note  that  this  is  the  circuhdion  per  capita  and  does  not  in- 
clude money  held  in  the  United  States  treasury.  That  this 
mouey  is  not  now  performing  its  service  to  the  people  as  it 
ought  is  also  a  fact,  but  it  is  because  the  opportunities  for  its 
safe  and  profitable  investment  are  scarce,  owing  to  the  general 
disquietude  that  has  pervaded  the  country  since  1892.  Once 
let  business  confidence  returu,  and  the  cry  for  free  coinage  and 
an  increased  circulation  will  disappear  as  if  by  magic  Among 
the  great  commercial  nations  of  today,  France  alone  exceeds 
this  country  in  its  per  capita  circulation,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  credit  system  of  checks,  drafts,  etc.,  incident  to  a 
large  number  of  banking  establishments,  has  not  come  into 
general  use  in  that  country.  In  the  United  States  aboat  95 
per  cent  of  commercial  transactions  are  carried  on  by  the  nse  of 
checks  and  drafts. 

LA  glance  at  the  unavoidable  results  of  free  coinage  of  silver 
to  the  financial  world  reveals  some  interesting  facts.  It  ia  bat 
necessary  to   follow   most   of  the   arguments  iu   favor  of  free 
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coinage  to  their  legitimate  conclusion  to  prove  that  it  would 
be  disastrous  to  capitalists  and  borrowers^  manufiEU^turers  and 
laborers  alike. 

Obeying  the  same  fixed  law  that  banished  the  gold  coins 
previous  to  1837  and  the  silver  dollars  subsequent  to  that  date^ 
when  their  commercial  value  exceeded  their  monetary  value, 
our  gold  coins  being  at  a  commercial  premium  of  nearly  100 
per  cent  of  the  monetary  ratio  established,  would  be  at  once  ex- 
X>orted  or  absorbed  into  the  arts  where  their  commercial  value 
could  be  realized. 

One  of  the  main  arguments  advanced  in-  support  of  the  free 
coinage  theory  is  the  rise  of  prices  that  would  follow,  and  this 
cannot  be  denied.  All  prices  including  that  of  gold  would  in- 
deed rise,  but  there  would  be  no  increase  in  value.  Instead  of 
25.8  grains  of  gold  being  the  standard  of  value  for  a  dollar, 
412^  grains  of  silver  commercially  worth  about  half  as  much 
as  the  gold  would  perform  that  function,  and  the  25.8  grains  of 
gold,  while  still  the  monetary  unit  according  to  the  statute, 
would  rise  in  commercial  value  to  almost  two  dollars  under  the 
silver  standard.  Hence  every  ten  dollar  gold  piece  would  con- 
tain nearly  $20  worth  of  bullion,  while  it,  as  coined,  possessed 
a  debt-paying  capacity  of  but  $10,  and  its  disappearance  from 
circulation  as  noted  above  would  be  but  the  matter  of  a  very  few 
days. 

Such  action  would  bring  us  at  once  to  a  silver  standard, 
and  while  under  this  standard  wheat  might  bring  $1  per 
bushel,  every  other  necessary  of  life  would  have  risen  like- 
wise and  its  acquisition  be  no  easier  than  at  present.  Where 
the  actual  benefit  of  such  a  change  comes  in  is  not  yet  perfectly 
clear. 

Again,  the  fall  in  prices  claimed  to  have  taken  place  because 
of  the  existing  system  does  not  necessarily  imply  misfortune  for 
the  producer.  M.  O.  Mulhall,  the  English  statistician,  main- 
tains and  proves  by  his  figures  that  a  lower  price  brings  the 
commodity  within  the  reach  of  a  greater  number  of  purchasers 
and  that  the  number  of  sales  made  must  thus  greatly  increase. 
If  the  aforesaid  fall  in  prices  be  general,  which  it  must  be  to 
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uy  value  as  an  argament  against  the  gold  standard,  tbis 
operates  to  the  advantage  of  all  producers.  It  simply  means  a 
larger  nnmber  of  sale9  at  a  somewhat  less  profit  on  the  in- 
dividual transaction.  But,  it  may  be  argued,  a  fall  in  prices 
has  a  fall  in  wages  as  a  necessary  corollary,  and  this  is  true  to  a 
limited  extent.  Edward  Atkinson,  the  noted  sociologist,  after 
an  exhaustive  research  and  calculation  has  proven  the  fallowing 
to  be  the  case.  Taking  the  annual  consumption  of  food,  cloth- 
ing, et«,,  making  up  about  seven  tenths  of  all  the  necessaries  of 
the  ordinary  artisan's  living,  the  prices  of  which  are  unaffected 
by  locality,  as  a  unit  of  calculation,  he  finds  that  the  average 
wages  of  the  ordinary  artisan  (carpenters,  masons,  etc.)  would 
purchase  as  follows : 

1850 4.9   parts, 

I860 5.1      " 

1865 4.2      " 

1873 6.5       " 

IStH). 8.6tt     " 

1892 D. 

That  is  to  say,  as  a  result  of  the  same  amount  of  labor  put 
forth  the  artisan  is  able  to  obtain  nearly  twice  the  amount  of 
necessaries  in  lSf)2  that  he  iK)uld  in  1S50,  and  this  after  a  fonr 
years'  civil  war  and  the  so-ealled  demonetization  of  silver. 

One  fact  should  be  clearly  recognized  and  continually  borne 
in  mind  wheu  discussing  financial  questions;  namely,  the  two- 
fold service  of  money.  It  is  a  medium  of  exchange  in  trade  and 
is  also  a  measure  of  value.  Of  the  two  the  latter  is  by  far  the 
more  important.  As  a  medium  of  exchange  it  transacts  but 
five  per  cent  of  the  business  of  the  day,  while  as  a  measnre  of 
value  it  is  the  basis  for  Oo  per  cent  of  exchanges,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  multitude  of  transactions  of  trade  and  government  in 
which  neither  check  nor  money  pass  from  hand  to  hand.  In 
view  of  this  fact  the  importance  of  an  unchangeable  standard 
of  value  is  apparent.  Any  change  involves  endless  coafusiou 
and  disaster  before  a  readjustment  to  altered  conditions  would 
be  accomplished.  One  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  disastrous 
^^H  panio  of  1S93  was  the  danger  of  a  change  in  the  standard  of 

^^^K  value  as  a  result  of  the  contiaaed  injection  of  intrinsically  de- 
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predated  currency  into  oar  financial  system.  Of  conrse,  this 
was  not  the  sole  canse,  but  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  x>otent 
is  proven  by  the  flow  of  money  back  into  the  banks  as  soon  as 
this  danger  was  removed  by  the  repeal  of  the  law  of  1890,  com- 
monly called  the  Sherman  Law. 

International  bimetallism  has  been  porposely  avoided  in  this 
article  as  being  of  too  great  magnitude  and  involving  too  many 
incidental  questions  to  be  properly  handled  except  in  a  separate 
article.  Whether  or  not  the  great  commercial  nations  of  the 
world  can  by  a  united  effort  maintain  silver  at  an  agree  ratio 
to  gold  is  as  yet  an  undecided  question.  Certain  it  is  that  it 
can  never  be  done  by  any  one  nation  alone,  and  all  the  talk  of 
^^  the  free  coinage  of  silver  at  a  ratio  of  16  to  1  without  waiting 
for  any  other  nation  on  earth"  is  the  veriest  nonsense.  As 
long  as  this  country  continues  trade  relations  with  gold  standard 
countries,  so  long  must  we  settle  with  them  on  a  gold  basis, 
there  being  no  international  legal  tender  law  to  force  them  to 
take  depreciated  currency  on  any  other  basis. 

Arthur  B.  Dale. 


AN  INTERNATIONAL  PAPE; 


EVERYBODY  seems  to  admit  that  our  currency  needs 
amendint;.  But  in  what  particnlar,  or  in  what  particular 
most  of  alM  Of  what  especial  kind  of  money  do  we  need  a 
larger  or  a  better  supply  than  we  now  have!  Some  say  we 
should  have  more  silver,  some  more  greenbacks,  and  others 
more  of  other  accepted  mediums  of  exchange,  according  to  their 
several  outlooks  or  predilections,  but  there  is  one  point  which 
the  majority  of  those  discussing  the  subject  S€«m  to  overlook, 
and  that  is  the  service  which  is  to  be  performed  by  the  money  we 
are  to  create.  We  waut  money  that  will  do  oar  business,  and  if 
that  result  is  attained,  it  does  not  greatly  matter  what  materials 
enter  into  it.  It  is  the  office  to  be  fulfilled,  and  not  the  sub- 
stance to  be  used,  that  should  be  first  and  chiefly  considered. 

For  what  business  of  ours  is  there  now  a  lack  of  adequate  cnr- 
reucyl  It  has  not  been  in  domestic  dealings  that  we  have  felt 
the  need  of  money  differing  from  what  we  possess.  Every  dollar 
in  circulation  among  us  haa  been  accepted  without  question,  and 
as  a  rule  the  money  supply  has  been  ample.  Sometimes  it  has 
been  so  far  in  excess  of  business  requirements  as  to  cause  great 
accumulations  of  idle  funds.  If  transactions  calling  for  the  use 
of  money  were  limited  to  our  own  boundaries  and  oar  own  popu- 
lation, there  would  at  present  be  very  little  occasion  for  bother- 
ing onr  beads  over  the  corrency  question.  But  when  we  come 
to  our  foreign  operations  the  case  is  very  different.  There 
trouble  has  existed,  and  trouble  is  likely  to  continue.  The 
reason  is  obvious  enough.  Only  a  portion  of  our  currency  has 
been  available  for  that  kind  of  business,  and  that  portion  has 
been  insufficient  for  its  demands.  Our  paper  money,  save  in 
very  limited  quantities,  is  not  acceptable  in   foreign  markets, 
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and  was  never  intended  to  circalate  there.  Hence  in  ontside 
traffic  the  balk  of  oar  carrency  is  of  no  advantage  to  as.  It  is 
only  oar  metallic  fands  we  can  ase,  and^  for  reasons  well  onder- 
stood,  silver  is  now  of  small  account  in  making  foreign  exchanges. 
Gk)ld  is  the  only  medium  that  is  absolutely  available,  and  of  that, 
unfortunately,  our  stock  in  hand  has  not  been  equal  to  the 
demands  that  have  been  made  ux>on  it 

Our  financial  condition,  in  consequence  of  this  shortage,  has 
been  peculiarly  affected.  The  balance  of  trade  being  temporarily 
against  us,  and  an  unusual  call  for  gold  springing  up  abroad, 
because,  in  part,  of  warlike  preparations  by  European  govern- 
ments, and,  in  part,  by  reason  of  the  hoarding  of  that  metal 
which  general  distrust  in  the  business  wprld  always  produces, 
the  drafts  that  have  been  made  upon  our  gold  supply  have  been 
uncommonly  heavy,  with  the  result  that,  while  our  banks  have 
been  full  of  money  that  was  perfectly  good  at  home,  our  govern- 
ment and  our  merchants  have  found  themselves  embarrassed  in 
providing  the  cash  with  which  to  take  care  of  their  foreign 
aocounts.  The  condition,  as  I  have  said,  is  an  unusual  one,  and 
yet  it  is  one  which  is  liable  to  occur  at  almost  any  time,  and, 
therefore,  it  should,  if  possible,  be  as  carefully  and  fully  guarded 
against  as  if  the  normal  state  of  affairs. 

It  will  from  the  foregoing  be  sufficiently  plain,  the  writer 
thinks,  that  it  is  in  the  direction  of  foreign  commerce  and  for- 
eign complications  that  our  currency  chiefly  needs  amending. 
At  all  events,  the  trouble  pointed  out  is  so  serious  as  to  call  for 
remedial  action,  whatever  may  be  the  fact  as  to  other  branches 
of  the  subject 

But  how  remedied!  The  difficulty  which,  because  of  its  world- 
wide oxieration,  at  first  glance  appears  stujiendous,  may  not  after 
all  be  so  formidable.  We  are  not,  fortunately,  without  a  prece- 
dent entirely  pertinent  to  the  case.  We  had  the  same  embar- 
rassment in  our  home  business,  and  we  met  and  overcame  it. 
When  we  found  our  stock  of  metallic  currency  inadequate  for 
commercial  purposes,  we  resorted  to  the  use  of  a  paper  substitute, 
and  in  quantities  sufficient  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case. 
In  that  way  the  business  of  a  country  that  stretches  thousands  of 
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miles  in  every  direction,  aad  embraces  no  less  than  forty-four 
distinct  and  nearly  independent  states,  with  several  territories, 
has  been  aatisractorily  acconimo<lated,  a  consnmmation  that 
would  have  Iieen  utterly  impossible  had  we  relied  wholly  upon 
the  specie  we  happened  to  possess.  Why  cannot  the  same  result 
be  reached  by  the  same  means  in  the  dealings  which  we  and  the 
people  of  other  countries  have  with  each  othert  In  other  words, 
why  not  have  an  international  paper  currency  1 

Of  course,  the  objection  at  once  arises  that  paper  money  is  the 
creation  of  law,  deriving  all  of  its  value  from  statutory  enact- 
ments, and  independent  governments  are  not  accuetomed  to 
legislate  in  partnership.  But  governments  that  are  foreign  to 
each  other  do  come  to  agreements  that  are  ratified  by  law. 
Treaties  between  sovereign  states,  depending  for  their  validity 
upon  legislative  coufirniation,  and  calling  for  legislative  action 
in  matters  essential  to  their  execution,  are  common  eoongh.  In 
that  way  we  have  rules  in  reference  to  piracy,  the  slave  trade, 
and  many  other  offenses  against  humanity,  that  are  recognized 
as  obligatory  by  all  civilized  countries.  In  that  way  it  was  that 
at  the  Congress  of  Paris  of  ISSC,  nearly  a  dozen  of  the  leading 
governments  adopted  a  code  of  laws  relating  to  the  conduct  of 
the  most  important  business  in  which  nations  are  supposed  t« 
engage,  viz.,  that  of  mailing  war. 

A  yet  more  striking  iltuatratiou  of  the  principle  is  to  be  found 
in  the  so-called  "Universal  Postal  Union"  that  was  organized  at 
Berne,  Switzerland,  in  1S74,  and  participated  or  concurred  in  by 
nearly  all  the  nations  of  the  glol)e.  For  a  government  to  issue  a 
five-cent  postage  stamp  that  is  to  pass  current  in  many  lands,  is 
quite  as  much  of  an  assumption  as  it  would  t>e  for  the  same  gov- 
ernment to  isBue  its  note-of-band,  its  promise  to  pay;  and  if  the 
paper  should  have  the  indorsement  of  several  responsible  nations, 
within  whoso  jurisdictions  it  was  to  be  a  legal  tender,  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  it  should  not  so  far  be  a  substi- 
tute for  gold,  and  do  the  work  that  gold  now  does.  The  pledges 
of  the  nations  would  ordinarily  be  quite  suCacient.  Our  govern- 
ment's pledge  sufficed  for  our  greenbacks  at  a  time  when  it  was 
in  imminent  peril  and  its  credit  at  the  lowest  ebb.     It  would,  so 
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£Eir  as  any  principle  is  involved,  be  quite  as  legitimate  for  several 
countries  to  combine  in  producing  a  greenback,  or  a  blueback, 
or  a  redback,  calling  for  the  payment  of  a  certain  amount  of 
money,  as  that  they  should  separately  enter  into  pecuniary 
undertakings. 

There  are  but  few  great  nations^  if  any,  that  fail  to  put  out 
bonds  or  consols,  or  other  paper  obligations  that  find  their  way 
into  the  markets  of  the  world.  What  reason  is  there  that  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States,  for  instance,  should  not  unite  in  pro- 
mulgating paxier  pledges  that  would  go  as  money,  or  rather  that 
would  be  money — for  whatever  is  an  effectual  intermediary  in 
exchanges,  whether  metal,  or  wood,  or  bone,  or  paper,  is  money 
— wheresoever  the  jurisdiction  of  either  country  extends!  And, 
if  so,  why  should  not  other  civilized  and  responsible  nations  enter 
into  the  transaction!  Under  proper  conditions  they  could  not  do 
a  more  sensible  or  commendable  thing. 

And  if  governments  could  not  be  induced  to  go  into  company 
with  each  other  in  the  business  of  making  money  for  the  accom- 
modation of  their  subjects,  what  objection  can  there  be  to  the 
establishment  by  them  of  a  mutual  banking  system  that  would 
do  sot  The  writer  can  see  no  good  reason  why  we  should  not 
have  international  banks  of  issue,  with  branches  and  directors  in 
several  countries.  In  former  times,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
communication,  such  an  arrangement  would  have  been  difficult, 
if  not  impracticable.  But  now  distance  is  annihilated.  With 
cables  and  telegraphs  and  telephones  the  operation  of  such  an 
institution  would  not  require  the  immediate  contact  of  its  man- 
agers. Personally  they  might  be  strangers  to  each  other.  In- 
deed, the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  directors  of  our  rail- 
ways and  other  great  corporations,  who  live  at  distant  points 
from  each  other,  will  rarely  come  together  in  their  own  proper 
persons  at  executive  meetings.  Why  should  they,  when  they 
can  converse  as  well  a  thousand  miles  apart  as  face  to  facet  Of 
course,  the  consent  of  several  legislatures  would  be  necessary  to 
the  arrangement  proposed,  and  on  the  same  line  or  lines,  but 
that  should  not  be  difficult  to  obtain.  What  is  there  that  nations 
can  more  properly  consult  about,  with  a  view  to  cooperative 
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action,  than  the  matter  of  the  currency  t  That  they  do  so  i£ 
shown  by  the  recent  Brussels  international  conference  to  diacoss 
the  question  of  silver,  and  the  one  for  the  same  purpose  that  was 
held  in  Paris  in  1878.  The  memlwrs  of  the  later  convocation  at 
their  next  meeting,  if  they  ever  come  together  again,  could, 
with  the  consent  of  the  appointing  powers,  just  as  well  turn  their 
attention  to  the  paper  currency  question,  and  with  the  prospect 
of  accomplishing  far  more  satisfactory  results. 

In  our  national  monetary  history  there  is  nothing  to  be  found 
that  militates  with  the  idea  suggested.  On  the  contrary,  there 
is  much  to  support  it.  If  that  history  teaches  anything,  it  is 
not  only  that  finance  is  a  progressive  science,  but  that  our  cur- 
rency has  been  undergoing  a  continuous  and  pronounced  evolu- 
tion. Little  that  we  have  has  experienced  such  radical  changes 
as  our  money.  Plenty  of  those  now  living  can  recollect  when 
the  only  currency  we  had  that  commanded  universal  confidence 
was  gold  and  silver.  Paper  money  weis  regarded  by  very  many 
as  an  invention  of  the  devil,  being  considered  both  vicious  in 
principle  and  dangerous  to  handle.  Banks  in  their  eyes  were 
sinks  of  iniquity.  From  the  year  18.3.'>,  when  there  was  a  recast- 
ing of  political  parties  in  this  country,  to  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War,  many  of  the  platforms  of  one  of  our  leading  organiza- 
tions embodied  the  following  declaration,  which  was  contained  in 
the  platform  of  the  Loco  Foco  or  Democratic  party  of  the  state 
of  New  York  in  1830,  viz, :  "We  declare  anqualified  hostility 
to  bank  notes  and  paper  money  as  a  circulating  mediam,  because 
gold  and  silver  is  the  only  safe  and  constitutional  currency." 

During  the  period  referred  to,  the  only  banks  we  had  were  in- 
stitutions doing  business  under  state  authority.  Events,  how- 
ever, that  were  equally  beyond  the  control  and  the  wisdom  of 
our  people,  compelled  a  radical  change.  From  state  banks  we 
progressed  to  national  bauks,  and  from  bank  paper  that  bad 
but  a  narrow  circulation,  and  was  taken  with  genei-al  misgiv- 
ing, to  a  currency  that  is  everywhere  gladly  received.  To  the 
beneficent  workings  of  the  present  system  we  need  no  higher 
testimony  than  that  in  our  recent  business  disturbances  and  dis- 
tresses no  man  has  lost  a  dollar  by  being  the  holder  of  a  bank 
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note.  Oar  troable  has  all  been  with  ^'  the  coinage  of  the  realm." 
What  is  to  be  the  next  stepf  Finance,  being  a  progressive 
science,  it  is  fair  to  assume,  has  not  reached  the  limit  of  its  de- 
velopment, and  is  not  likely  to  stand  still.  An  advance  from  a 
national  currency,  or  from  a  national  banking  system,  without, 
however,  involving  their  abandonment,  to  an  international  cur- 
rency, or  to  a  system  of  international  banking,  would  seem  to  be 
in  the  natural  order  of  things. 

And  really  when  we  come  to  weigh  the  proposition  in  the 
light  of  its  probabilities,  there  is  nothing  about  the  scheme  that 
is  particularly  novel  or  audacious.  We  are  not  without  prece- 
dents x>ointing  in  that  direction.  The  so-called  '^  Latin  TTnion" 
at  once  suggests  itself.  That  is  a  compact  which  four  European 
nations,  afterwards  joined  by  two  others,  in  1865  entered  into  for 
the  joint  regulation  of  their  metallic  issues.  They  even  went  so 
fsEU"  as  to  prescribe  what  l^islation  each  in  that  connection  should 
adopt.  Notwithstanding  the  high  contracting  parties  differ  in 
language,  in  forms  of  government  —  one  being  a  republic  and  all 
the  rest  monarchies, —  in  domestic  regulations  and  social  customs, 
as  well  as  in  foreign  intercourse  and  connections,  and  their  terri- 
tories are  in  several  instances  separated  from  each  other  by  coun- 
tries not  parties  to  the  compact,  the  arrangement  has  so  worked 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned  that  in  1878  it  was  unani- 
mously renewed  and  is  now  in  force.  If  an  international  con- 
vention to  create  and  regulate  metallic  money  serves  so  good  a 
purpose,  why  not  have  one  in  relation  to  paper  money  f 

What  is  there  in  the  way  of  the  successful  working  of  an  in- 
ternational bank,  fashioned  in  the  matter  of  its  securities  and  its 
paper  issues,  on  lines  not  unlike  those  of  our  national  banks, 
with  jurisdiction  covering  one,  two,  three,  four,  or  a  dozen  sep- 
arate countries,  provided,  of  course,  legislative  sanction  is  had 
from  those  countries  f  There  is  no  reason  why  a  bank  note  from 
such  an  institution,  with  contents  saccessively  printed  on  the 
same  sheet  in  the  languages  of  all  such  countries,  and  setting 
forth  the  amount  for  which  issued  in  their  several  carrencies, 
should  not  pass  readily  throughout  all  of  them.  It  would,  in 
fact,  be  current  the  world  over. 
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The  advautagea  tx>  be  derived  from  such  a  circulatioo  would  be 
manifold.  It  would  prevent  what  now  seems  the  most  absurd  of 
all  our  business  operations  growing  out  of  dealings  between  dif- 
ferent countries,  iu  the  shuttle  like  seuding  of  gold  aud  silver  to 
and  fro,  particularly  in  the  ease  of  ocean  shipments,  at  great 
cost  and  risk,  by  providing  the  means  of  effecting  inexpensive 
and  instantaneous  settlements.  It  would  be  of  incalculable  con- 
venience to  travelers.  There  is  another  benefit  of  much  wider 
application  that  might  be  fairly  calculated  on,  and  that  is  the  in- 
fluence it  would  have  in  checking  the  tendency  to  panics  result- 
ing from  scarcity  or  derangement  of  the  circulating  medium  in 
unfortunate  localities.  Now  the  money  of  one  country,  apart 
from  such  specie  as  it  may  contain,  can  be  of  no  service  to  an- 
other ;  but  let  a  common  currency  be  created,  and  by  its  inclina- 
tion to  escape  redundancy  at  one  point,  and  to  flow  wherever  it 
is  most  needed,  it  would  naturally  help  to  maintain  a  flnancial 
equilibrium  and  avert  the  danger  of  business  disturbances.  In 
fact,  it  conid  be  counted  upon,  by  multiplying  and  improving  its 
facilities  in  many  ways,  to  lengthen  the  arm  and  strengthen  the 
hands  of  commerce  everywhere. 

Sot  should  the  moral  aspects  of  the  case  be  overlooked,  being 
really  the  most  impressive  of  any.  In  this  regard  there  are  im- 
portant fuQctions  which  such  a  currency  would  perform.  It 
would  be  something  more  than  a  mere  commercial  agent.  By 
helping  to  establish  closer  relations  among  foreign  peoples 
through  the  community  of  interests  which  a  monetary  association 
would  create,  it  would  break  down  the  frowning  barriers  of 
ancient  jealousy  and  prejudice.  It  would  largely  do  away  with 
war,  because  war  would  endanger  the  security  in  which  there 
was  a  mutual  investment.  It  would  tend  to  reduce  standing 
armies  and  substitute  friendly  tribunals  for  the  settlement  of 
public  disputes.  It  would  make  the  world  a  better  place  to 
live  iu. 

Certain  it  is  that  the  time  has  come  when  no  cutreney  system 
we  may  adopt  can  be  considered  complete  without  taking  the 
question  of  foreign  exchanges  into  account  and  giving  it  a  fore- 
most place.     We  are  no  longer  a  community  unto  ourselves  iu 
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monetary  matters,  any  more  than  we  are  in  art,  in  science,  or  in 
literature.  In  their  workings  we  have  an  interest  in  all  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  world  in  ns.  The  money 
that  we  now  need  more  than  any  other,  is  money  that  will  cross 
national  lines  without  obstruction  or  depreciation,  and  do  its 
work  under  many  flags,  and  to  be  of  the  largest  utility  it  must 
mainly  consist  of  paper  rather  than  of  metal.  Indeed,  metallic 
money,  if  not  exactly  a  fetich,  as  a  circulating  medium  can  no 
longer  meet  the  requirements  of  our  time.  It  is  money  still,  but 
its  best  service  is  done  by  proxy.  Metal  gets  the  credit,  but 
paper  does  the  work.  The  adoption  of  a  joint  or  common  circu- 
lation by  several  governments  would  not  necessarily  affect  the 
status  of  either  gold  or  silver.  One  or  both  would  furnish  the 
standard  of  value  and  be  to  a  certain  extent  the  basis  of  any 
paper  currency  that  might  be  put  out^  but  a  more  modern  and 
more  active  element  of  commercial  vitality  would  dominate  the 
business  of  the  world.  Until  we  have  such  a  currency  for  the 
convenience  and  advancement  of  mankind,  one  of  the  best  fruits 
of  civilization  will  not  be  realized. 

John  F.  Hume. 


THE  DECADENCE  OF  HOME-OWNERSHIP  IN  THEDNITED 
STATES.  oj 


I 


THE  home  is  one  of  the  moat  marked  and  vital  features  of 
oar  Chriatiau  civilizatiOD.  The  home  and  the  citizen  are 
the  foundation  atone  of  the  nation  ;  the  stability  of  the  gorern- 
ment  and  the  patriotism  of  the  people  depend,  to  a  great  extent, 
Qpoa  the  sanctity  and  security  of  the  home,  ita  teachings,  aaao- 
ciationa,  and  inefiaceahle  iDfluences.  The  home  should  be  the 
palladium  of  liberty,  a  sacred  refuge  against  all  evil  indnencee; 
the  caatle  which  neither  avarice,  nor  greed,  nor  chicanery,  could 
ever  snccesafully  assault;  the  cue  safe  refuge  of  the  freeman  and 
patriot.  In  the  homes  of  a  nation  should  be  its  surest  defense, 
and  there  should  the  garden  of  patriotiam  blossom  and  bear  its 
fruit  of  devoted  citizenship.  The  preservation  of  the  home 
sentiment  and  ties,  the  effect  of  early  home  influences,  are  of  the 
most  vital  importance  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  people 
and  the  stability  of  their  government. 

A  man  without  a  home  is  a  creature  robbed  of  manhood,  of 
all  that  delicate  and  ennobling  sentiment  that  binds  him  by  the 
atrongeat  tiea  of  affection  to  the  land  of  his  childhood  and  the 
aoenes  of  his  happiest  recollections.  He  is  the  prey  of  any  evil 
inffnences  which  may  choose  to  sway  him ;  from  such  are  the 
tools  of  despotism  molded.  But  the  man  who  has  been  reared 
under  the  sacred  inffueucea  of  a  happy  home  will  ever  be  stir- 
rounded  by  those  pure  sentiments  and  attachments  that  make 
his  native  land  a  venerated  ideal,  and  in  his  home  will  flouriab 
and  multiply  the  sentiments  of  patriotism  and  morality,  which 
are  trne  foundations  upon  which  rest  the  stability  of  government 
and  of  civil  society.  It  ia  from  the  ranks  of  the  homeless  that 
the  aoarchist,  the  revolutioniat,  and  the  dangerous  and  discon- 
tented elements  muster  their  recruits. 
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Unqnestionably  the  most  important  step  toward  preserving 
the  liberties  of  the  people,  the  contentment  of  the  masses,  and 
the  perpetuation  of  our  free  institutions  is  the  preservation  of 
the  home  sentiment,  and  the  protection  of  the  sanctity  of  the 
home;  the  freeing  of  the  homes  which  shelter  the  helpless  from 
the  interference  of  any  outside  x>ower  or  influence  whatever. 
Effective  homestead  laws  are  unquestionably  of  the  most  imper- 
ative and  vital  imx>ortance,  and  should  be  so  devised  as  to  pro- 
tect motherhood  and  infancy  not  only  from  the  greed  and  avarice 
of  the  shrewd  and  unscrupulous,  but  from  the  profligacy  and 
weakness  of  those  ux>on  whom  rests  the  great  resi>onsibility  of 
the  future  wel£Eu«  and  usefulness  of  the  family.  The  home  feat- 
ure of  our  American  life  is  not  only  one  of  its  most  marked  and 
attractive  characteristics,  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  imx>ortant, 
one  of  the  strongest  supx>ortB  of  our  governmental  system. 

This  being  true,  the  £EM5ts  developed  by  the  investigation  con- 
ducted by  the  census  bureau  are  most  startling,  and  the  condi- 
tions shown  most  threatening  and  dangerous.  No  patriotic 
citizen  can  read  the  sad  record  without  a  sigh  of  regret  and  a 
chill  of  fear ;  without  a  heart  pang  at  the  realization  of  the  sad 
truth  that  the  home  life  of  the  people  is  in  its  decadence,  and 
that  if  present  conditions  are  continued,  and  their  results  steadily 
develoi>ed,  the  American  home  will,  in  a  short  time,  come  to  be 
but  a  memory  ;  a  lovely  feature  in  the  legend  of  an  ideal  i)eople. 
The  stubborn  and  ugly  facts  which  confront  us  in  the  statistics  of 
home-ownership  are  the  sentinels  upon  the  watch-tower  of  our 
civilization,  which  give  us  warning  of  the  advance  of  a  powerful 
and  dangerous  enemy.  Let  the  tocsin  be  sounded  and  the  forces 
of  patriotism  be  rallied  to  the  defense.  These  figures  show  an 
immense,  a  startling  diminution  in  the  prox>ortion  of  home- 
owners during  the  past  decade,  in  every  section  of  the  country, 
in  every  state  of  the  nation ; — such  a  ratio  of  diminution  as  to 
lead  one  to  question  the  reliability  of  the  data,  yet  the  facts  have 
been  proved  beyond  question. 

A  few  decades  ago  the  great  bulk  of  the  x>opulation  was  made 
up  of  home-owners,  and  their  homes  were  practically  free  from 
incumbrance ;  to-day  the  vast  bulk  of  the  population  are  tenants : 
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then,  even  those  who  had  been  bo  uDfortuDate  as  to  have  fallen 
into  reverses  and  the  chitches  of  the  mortgage  system,  bad  an 
outlet  of  escape,  a  refuge,  in  the  vast  domain  of  free  lands  which 
invited  them  to  rear  new  homes  npon  the  virgin  soil  of  the  great 
West ;  to-day  this  refifge  is  cut  off  and  we  must  face  the  condi- 
tions as  we  find  them. 

The  ceDBOB  of  ISIIO  shows  that  on  June  1st  of  that  year  the 
total  population  was  about  63,430,700,  or  12,iidO,15'2  families  of 
five  members  each,  or  an  aggregate  of  that  many  homes,  both 
owned  and  rented.  Out  of  this  12,<)90,152  families,  the  number 
owning  and  occupying  mortgaged  homes  and  farms  was  2,250,000, 
leaving  10,440,152  families  occupying  hired  homes  and  farms  or 
those  they  owned  free  of  incumbrance.  About  8,250,000 
occupy  hired  homes  or  farms,  that  is,  they  are  tenants,  leaving 
2,190,152  who  occupy  their  homes  free  of  incumbrance.  This  is 
only  about  16  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  families,  leav- 
ing 84  per  cent  of  the  total  number  as  occupants  of  hired 
and  mortgaged  homes.  As  about  IS  per  cent  of  the  whole  num- 
ber occupy  mortgaged  homes,  the  percentage  of  actual  tenants  is 
about  C(>  per  cent.  But  the  occupant  of  a  mortgt^ed  home  is 
virtually  but  a  tenant  of  the  mortgagee,  and  we  find  84  per  cent 
of  the  families  of  the  nation  are  virtually  tenants. 

Think  of  this  startling  result  having  been  produced  in  so  short 
a  time,  with  the  vast  domain  of  free  lands  in  the  West  open  to 
settlers,  with  the  great  fields  of  industry  open  and  offering  em- 
ployment at  good  pay ;  and  then  consider  what  is  to  be  the  result 
with  the  great  West  all  occupied,  or  its  lauds  all  monopolized,  a 
population  increased  by  the  addition  of  millions,  both  by  natural 
increase  and  by  immigration,  the  mineral  lands  and  mines  con- 
trolled by  syndicates  of  foreign  capital ;  the  transportation  sys- 
tem controlled  in  the  interest  of  a  few  millionaire  owners ;  the 
manufactures ojierated  by  great  corporations  in  their  own  interest: 
with  the  public  lauds  exhausted,  and  the  home  sites  monopolized 
and  held  by  speculators  beyond  the  reach  of  the  industrial 
maases.  All  of  this,  and  money  constantly  appreciating  in  value 
while  wages  and  the  products  of  labor  are  steadily  decreasing. 
What  has  this  nation  to  offer  the  great  industrial  class  to  secure 
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its  devotion,  to  develop  its  patriotism ;  what  is  there  in  the  fntnre 
for  this  class  f  In  the  patriotism  of  the  people  is  the  hope  and 
dependence  of  the  nation.  Is  the  existence  and  steady  develop- 
ment of  snch  conditions  as  are  here  shown  likely  to  develop  the 
patriotism  of  those  affected  by  themf 

The  bnrden  of  debt  represented  by  the  mortgages  is  an  im- 
X>ortant  feature  of  the  situation,  as  it  indicates  the  ratio  at  which 
the  homes  of  the  x>cople  are  likely  to  pass  out  of  their  possession 
in  the  near  future.  The  following  figures  will  give  a  fair  idea  of 
the  status  in  this  respect.  On  June  Ist,  1890,  in  the  state  of 
Kansas,  the  number  of  mortgages  in  force  was  298,880,  amount- 
ing to  the  vast  sum  of  $243,146,826,  covering  26,590,795  acres, 
showing  a  x)er  capita  debt  of  $170,  or  $850  to  each  family.  As 
the  population  of  the  state  only  includes  286,055  families,  this 
represents  more  than  one  mortgage  to  every  family  in  the  state  : 
but  of  course  this  number  of  mortgages  covers  all  classes  of 
property  and  does  not  relate  to  homes  alone.  The  feature  of 
mortgages  on  homes  especially  will  be  given  further  on.  In 
Iowa  the  total  number  of  mortgages  was  252,539,  aggregating  a 
debt  of  $199,774,171,  incumbering  16,312,176  acres,  making  a 
per  capita  debt  of  $104,  or  $520  to  each  family.  As  the  state 
contains  384,181  families,  this  represents  a  mortgage  to  almost 
every  family  in  the  state.  In  Illinois  there  were  297,247  mort- 
gages, amounting  to  $384,299,180,  representing  a  per  capita  of 
$100,  or  $500  x)er  family,  or  not  quite  one  mortgage  to  every  two 
families.  These  are  representative  states  of  the  best  agricultural 
section  in  the  West,  with  every  advantage  of  soil  and  climate, 
and  every  facility  for  transportation  to  convenient  and  extensive 
markets.  The  figures  are  a  fair  index  for  all  of  the  Western 
States.  The  conditions  in  the  older  states  of  the  East  are  no 
better,  in  fact  rather  worse,  but  space  is  too  limited  to  set  out 
the  exact  figures. 

By  comparing  the  figures  for  1890  with  those  of  the  former  de- 
cade, it  is  startling  to  note  at  what  a  rapid  rate  the  homes  of  the 
people  are  passing  into  the  hands  of  landlords  of  the  lending 
class,  and  the  population  becoming  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
tenants. 
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It  may  be  stated  Ha  an  undeniable  fact  that  Sfty  years  ago  the 
UDited  Stat«s  was  a  nation  of  homeowners;  a  mortgaged  home 
was  the  unusnal  condition;  to-day  almost  70  per  cent  of  oar  popu- 
lation are  actaally  tenants,  and  a  mortgage  stands  of  record 
against  every  seven  individuals  of  the  entire  population,  almost 
one  to  every  family  in  the  nation. 

Prior  to  ]  SSO  the  number  of  mortgaged  homes  was  extremely 
small;  investigations  made  in  alarge  number  of  counties,  runniDg 
back  as  far  as  my  debt  appears  of  record,  show  this  to  be  the  case. 

The  Eastern  States  having  been  longer  subjected  to  the  effects 
of  existing  systems,  show  more  clearly  than  those  of  the  West  the 
rapid  concentration  of  wealth  and  the  enormous  diminution  in 
the  nnmber  of  home-owners,  A  comparison  of  the  conditions 
prevailing  in  1880  with  those  found  to  exist  in  1890  will  give  na 
a  good  basis  npon  which  to  rest  conclusions. 

In  the  state  of  Connecticut,  in  1880,  only  10,22  per  cent  of  the 
farms  were  occupied  by  tenants;  in  1890,  17.68  per  cent  were  in 
the  hands  of  tenants  and  25.60  per  cent  were  under  mortgage. 
Now,  as  before  stated,  the  nominal  owner  of  a  mortgaged  home 
is  virtually  but  a  tenant,  the  equity  of  the  owner  being  subject 
to  the  claim  of  the  mortgagee.  Taking  this  view  of  the  case,  in 
1890  in  Connecticut  43.28  per  oent  of  the  farmers  were  tenants; 
a  diminution  of  33.06  per  cent  of  free  owners  in  ten  years.  Of 
her  population  who  live  in  towns,  71.30  per  eentare  tenants  and 
14-76  per  cent  live  itf  mortgaged  homes,  showing  56.06  per  cent 
of  her  town  population  to  be  virtually  tenants. 

In  Massachusetts,  in  1880,  only  8.18  per  cent  of  her  farms  were 
occupied  by  tenants;  in  1890, 15.06  per  cent  were  so  occupied  and 
25.07  per  cent  were  mortgaged;  showing  40.93  per  cent  of  her 
farm  population  virtually  tenants;  a  diminution  of  32,75  per 
cent.  In  towns,  67.28  per  cent  hire  their  homes  and  12. 7S  per 
oent  are  mortgaged,  making  SO.  15  per  cent  of  the  urban  popala- 
tion  virtually  tenants.  Averaging  town  homes  and  farms  to- 
gether, hired  and  mortgaged,  77.32  per  cent  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation are  tenants.  In  the  city  of  Boston,  83.57  per  eentare 
actually  tenants  including  mortgaged  home.s,  89  per  cent  are 
virtually  tenants. 
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In  Rhode  Island,  in  1880,  only  19.88  per  cent  of  the  farms 
were  hired;  in  1890,  25  per  cent  were  hired  and  14.29  per  cent 
mortgaged,  showing  39.29  per  cent  of  her  farm  families  virtually 
tenants,  a  diminution  of  free  owners  of  19.41  per  cent.  Of  her 
urban  population,  79.26  per  cent  are  tenants  and  7.88  per  cent 
mortgaged,  making  87.14  per  cent  virtually  tenants.  There  are 
no  figures  given  for  town  population  in  1880  in  any  of  the  states, 
so  that  it  is  impossible  to  show  the  rate  of  diminution,  but  it  is 
unquestionably  much  greater  than  in  the  farm  population. 

In  Vermont,  in  1880,  13.41  per  cent  of  the  farms  were  hired; 
in  1890,  17.62  per  cent  were  hired  and  36.53  per  cent  mortgaged, 
making  54.15  i)er  cent  virtually  tenants,  a  diminution  in  free 
owners  of  40.74  per  cent.  Of  the  city  homes,  54.39  per  cent  are 
hired  and  16.82  per  cent  mortgaged,  total  virtually  tenants  71.21 
per  cent. 

In  New  Hampshire,  in  1880,  8.13  per  cent  of  the  farms  were 
hired;  in  1890, 10.92  per  cent  hired  and  19.41  per  cent  mort- 
gaged, making  30.23  per  cent  of  farmers  virtually  tenants.  Of 
the  town  population,  60.73  per  cent  hire  their  homes  and  9.94 
per  cent  are  mortgaged,  showing  70.67  per  cent  virtually  ten- 
ants. In  the  great  cities  the  average  percentage  of  tenants  will 
will  reach,  at  the  lowest,  80  per  cent. 

This  group  of  states  being  the  oldest,  with  the  greatest  di- 
versity of  industry,  has  had  the  best  opportunity  to  benefit  by 
any  advantages  existing  systems  may  possess ;  and  yet  we  find  a 
steady  and  startling  diminution  in  the  percentage  of  free  home- 
owners; in  fs/Citj  it  is  clear  that  over  70  per  cent  of  the  population 
are  practically  homeless.  If  these  conditions  are  the  result  of 
the  experience  of  the  older  states,  with  all  of  their  advantages, 
what  is  to  be  expected  for  the  newer,  which  necessarily  labor 
under  many  disadvantages  f  With  two  hundred  years  in  which 
to  have  benefited  by  the  blessings  of  our  boasted  institutions, 
surely  there  has  been  time  to  have  wrought  the  independence  of 
the  masses  so  &r  as  a  mere  question  of  shelter  is  concerned;  yet 
we  find  over  70  per  cent  of  the  population  shelterless  and  pay- 
ing tribute  to  an  extremely  small  proportion  for  the  roofs  which 
cover  them. 
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The  figures  for  tbe  Western  States  show  them  to  be  moving 
steadily  and  surely  to  the  condition  of  the  older  states  of  the 
East.  In  Wisconsin,  in  1880,  9.05  per  cent  of  the  farms  were 
hired;  in  1890,  13.10  per  cent  were  hired  and  37,45  per  cent 
mortgaged,  Bhowing  50.34  percent  of  the  farmers  to  be  virtually 
tenants,  a  diminution  of  over  40  per  cent  in  free  owners.  Of 
town  homes,  45.45  per  cent  were  hired  in  1890  and  16.11  per 
cent  mortgaged,  making  (>1.56  per  cent  tenants.  In  Montana, 
where  land  should  be  plenty  and  easily  acquired,  in  1880,  5.27 
per  cent  of  the  farms  were  occupied  by  tenants;  in  1890,  13.40 
per  cent  were  hired  and  13.49  per  cent  mortgaged,  making  26  89 
per  cent  tenants;  a  dimiuntion  of  21.fi2  per  cent  of  free  owners. 
In  Minnesota,  in  1880,  of  her  farm  population  9.15  per  cent 
were  tenants;  in  1890,  15.25  per  cent  were  tenants  and  39.31  per 
cent  were  mortgaged,  making  54. 5C  per  cent  virtually  tenants. 
Of  her  urban  population  in  1890,  53.01  per  cent  were  tenants  and 
16.94  percent  mortgaged;  G9.95  per  cent  virtually  tenants.  This 
is  a  fair  index  for  the  West. 

In  the  South  the  conditions  are  shown  to  be  no  better  than  in 
New  England,  although  land  mortgages  are  not  so  common,  the 
lender  preferring  a  lien  on  the  cotton  crop  as  security,  cotton 
being  much  more  readily  turned  into  money.  For  this  reason 
the  bulk  of  the  debt  in  the  South  is  represented  by  crop  liens 
and  chattel  mortgages.  In  Georgia,  in  1880,  44.85  per  cent  of 
the  farms  were  occupied  by  tenants;  in  1890,  58.10  percent  were 
BO  held  and  1.42  per  cent  were  mortgaged,  showing  59.52  per 
cent  of  the  farmers  to  be  virtually  tenants;  a  diminution  of  14. G7 
per  cent  in  ten  years.  In  cities  80.26  per  cent  hired  their  homes 
iu  1890  and  l.OS  per  cent  were  mortgaged,  showing  81,34  per  cent 
to  be  virtually  tenants.  In  Tennessee,  in  1880,34.53  percent  of  the 
farmers  were  tenants;  in  1890,  41.88  per  cent  hired  their  farms  and 
1. 87  per  cent  were  mortgaged,  43. 75  per  cent  tenants.  Of  homes 
in  towns  79.72  per  cent  are  hired  and  1.73  per  cent  mortgaged; 
81.45  per  cent  of  the  urban  population  tenants.  In  South  Caro- 
lina, in  ISSO,  50.31  per  cent  of  the  farms  were  hired;  in  1890, 
61.49  per  cent  were  hired  and  3.08  per  cent  mortgaged,  64.57 
per  cent  of  the  farm  population  tenants.     Tbe  general  average 
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of  farms  and  city  homes  is  71.03  per  cent  hired  and  2.17  per 
cent  mortgaged,  or  73.40  per  cent  of  the  entire  population  ten- 
ants. 

From  the  foregoing  facts  and  figures  it  is  evident  that  the  same 
results  are  developed  throughout  the  entire  country,  and  that  the 
evil  is  not  confined  to  any  section.  In  every  state  of  the  Union 
there  is  a  steady  and  great  diminution  in  the  number  of  free 
home-owners  going  on.  In  no  state  or  section  is  there  an  in- 
crease,  nor  in  a  single  instance  is  there  even  a  case  where  the 
number  has  not  been  seriously  diminished.  What  is  to  be  the  re- 
sult if  this  constant  diminution  is  continued  t  Already  above 
70  x>6r  cent  of  our  population  are  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
tenants,  the  free  home-owner  is  becoming  the  exception  ;  a  land- 
lord system  is  being  rapidly  established,  and  the  great  mass  of 
the  population,  under  our  boasted  free  institutions,  are  depend- 
ent upon  a  class  for  the  very  roofe  which  shelter  them;  the 
American  people  from  a  nation  of  free  home-owners  are  becom- 
ing the  dependents  of  a  favored  class;  not  only  for  the  employ- 
ment which  gives  them  food,  but  the  roo&  which  shelter  their 
helpless  families.  Is  there  not  danger — ^great  danger — in  this 
condition  to  the  liberty  of  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
boast,  as  well  as  to  the  social  institutions  and  moral  cast  of  oar 
people  t  The  American  home  has  long  been  the  boast  of  our 
people;  its  teachings  and  influences  have  been  the  breath  of  life 
to  our  institutions;  what  is  to  be  the  future  of  this  nation  with 
this,  its  most  vital  factor,  destroyed,  and  its  people  the  depend- 
ents of  a  dominant  class,  who  stand  between  them  and  the  soil 
of  their  nativity,  to  whom  they  are  under  obligation  for  the 
roofs  which  sheltered  their  infancy  and  those  which  cover  their 
children  f  It  is  indeed  a  sad  and  serious  situation,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  American  home  life  is  a  deadly  blow  at  the  life 
of  American  institutions. 

A  comparison  of  the  proportion  of  tenants  in  the  United  States 
with  that  of  the  same  class  of  other  nations  will  startle  the  most 
obtuse,  and  ought  to  awaken  all  who  feel  a  pride  in  our  country 
and  its  future  prosperity  to  the  necessity  of  some  action  looking 
to  the  preservation  of  this  most  sacred  of  all  of  our  social  institu- 
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tiona.  The  United  States  to-day  shows  a  greater  proportion  of  de- 
pendent or  tenant  families  than  any  nation  of  the  civilized  world 
with  the  exception  of  Great  Britain,  and  is  not  far  behind  that. 

CoJinlri/.  Pcrctmlar/F  of  Tenants. 

Australia .  - lO.lT 

Belgium 83.02 

Denmark 66.09 

France 28.84 

Holland 39.80 

Portugal 28.17 

Sweden 17.32 

United  Btatea  over  70  per  cent.  In  the  United  Kingdom  the  great 
bulk  of  the  population  U  of  the  tenant  class.  In  the  other  countries  the 
percentage  is  given  of  the  average,  which  probably  is  not  far  from  the 
percentage  of  population. 

Country.  Perventage  of  TenantM. 

Canada. 12.01  ^^ 

Germany 34.31  ^^H 

Italy. 56.19  ^H 

Norway 31.82  ^H 

South  Africa 56.00  ^^\ 

Is  it  not  startling  that  in  the  greatest  republic  on  earth,  whose 
free  iiistitutiona  and  free  homes  have  been  its  boast  for  a  hnn- 
dred  years,  the  percentage  of  its  dependent  population  shoald 
be  greater  than  even  in  the  monarchies  of  Europe  T  This  start' 
ling  diminution  of  the  number  of  free  home-owners  is  an  indica- 
tion that  points  to  a  dark  future  for  our  country  unless  some- 
thing is  done  to  stay  the  tide  of  landlordism,  and  curb  the  greed 
of  speculation  that  like  an  octopus  has  wound  its  deadly  tentacles 
about  the  American  home. 

J.  A.  COLUSS. 


THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  LABOR  QUESTION. 

BY  PROF.  HENRY  H.  BARBER,  D.  D. 

THE  problems  of  indostary  are  to-day  the  most  argent  prob- 
lems of  society  and  civilization.  They  press  on  every 
patriot  and  Christian  man,  and  the  Ghnrch  may  well  give  patient 
thonght  and  effort  to  their  solntion.  It  is  not  strange  that  they 
engross  the  painfol  and  anxions  attention  of  all  serions  and 
thongntfol  men.  From  the  Catholic  Chorch  to  the  Salvation 
Army  they  are  the  subject  of  study,  exhortation,  and  experiment 
in  all  religions  circles.  Leo  XIII.  is  bringing  the  papal  hier- 
archy into  intelligent  connection  with  the  needs  of  the  nineteenth 
oentnry  on  this  theme,  and  General  Booth  finds  his  missionary 
work  for  the  ^'submerged  tenth"  blocked  till  he  can  establish 
saving  industrial  relations  for  the  shelter  of  his  rescued  con- 
verts. The  churches  that  hold  the  service  of  humanity  to  be  the 
highest  ritual  of  worship  and  the  end  of  religious  fellowship  may 
well  consider  the  part  they  have  to  fulfil  in  the  settlement  of  the 
industrial  difficulties  of  the  time. 

It  is  as  important  for  religion  as  for  the  interests  of  labor,  that 
it  should  cherish  active  interest  in  the  social  problems.  Enthu- 
siasm for  dogma  has  largely  subsided  in  the  conviction  that  all 
dogmas  are  but  far  approximations  to  unapproachable  Eeality. 
This  leaves  the  growing  tolerance  of  the  churches  a  negative  and 
languid  unity;  as  Bacon  has  said,  all  colors  agreeing  in  the 
dark.  It  is  only  interest  in  life,  its  great  social  problems,  its  seeth- 
ing interests,  the  method  of  its  true  advance,  that  can  revive  the 
slumbering  loyalties  of  religious  fervor,  and  build  the  platforms 
of  living,  spiritual  fellowship.  Professor  MacKenzie  is  mainly 
right  when  he  suggests  that  a  remedy  for  religious  dearth  and 
division  may  be  found  '4n  a  thorough  education  of  those  who 
are  to  be  the  spiritual  teachers  of  their  time  in  a  knowledge  of 
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tbe  main  conditions  of  Bocial  and  individual  welfare."*  (The 
emergence  of  the  Gospel  from  the  prison-house  of  the  creeds  to 
lend  inspiration  to  the  movements  of  modern  life,  is  at  once  tbe 
fulfilment  of  the  Christian  ideal  and  the  promise  of  advancing 
light  and  good  in  the  strnggliag,  burdened  life  of  to-day.)  It  is 
tbe  office  of  the  Chnrch  to  spiritualize  social  ideals,  and  to  lift 
tbe  heated  conflicts  of  clashing  interests,  of  capital  and  labor,  em- 
ployer and  workman,  away  from  merely  self- regarding  and  pas- 
sionate partisanship  toward  the  high  lights  of  justice,  reason, 
and  Christian  civilization.  "The  men  of  social  aspirations," 
aaid  Dr.  J.  G-  Brooks  at  Plymouth,  "will  not  leave  the  Church 
when  they  see  it  sincerely  seeking  to  understand  and  help  in 
settling  social  questions."t  Those  who  have  left  tbe  Chnrch 
and  fancied  it  outgrown,  may  become  its  helpers  and  votaries 
wheu  they  see  it  intelligently  striving  to  bridge  social  chasms 
and  sympathiziugly  lift  tbe  burdens  and  atone  tbe  bitter  differ- 
ences in  society. 

The  first  demand,  then,  is  for  an  intelligent  comprehenaioD  of 
tbe  questions  and  interests  involved.  Perhaps  the  most  urgent 
advice  to  be  given  to  the  religious  teacher  who  is  moved  by  tbe 
social  questions  of  tbe  time,  is  that  he  should  avoid  being  cap- 
tured by  the  force  of  bis  own  nninstructed  sympathies,  or  be- 
coming the  prey  of  the  fanatic  or  tbe  doctrinaire.  It  is  only 
when  the  heart  flows  through  tbe  brain  that  its  currents  move 
the  social  problem  nearer  to  sure  solution. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  peril  of  being  persuaded  or 
badgered  into  indifference  and  neglect  of  these  pressing  topics 
by  the  dogmatism  of  conventional  self-interest  or  the  assurance 
of  deductive  economists.  In  tbe  presence  of  new  forces  and 
conditions,  there  is  do  doctrinaire  more  misleading,  often  more 
stupid,  than  conservative  common  sense.  We  need  to  remem- 
ber that  Christianity  lives,  as  democracy  lives,  as  civilization 
rises,  by  achieving  the  impossible,  by  transcending  tbe  mazimB 
and  methods  of  tbe  past,  in  the  creation  of  better  oooditioDS  in 
response  to  tbe  prophecy  of  new  aspirations. 
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Other  obyious  suggestions  are  that  the  Church  must  be 
non-partisan,  that  its  method  is  spiritual  and  not  controversial 
or  mechanical,  that  its  trust  must  be  in  augmented  moral  forces 
more  than  in  changed  outward  conditions,  that  it  may  hope  to 
do  effective  good  only  as  it  shall  help  to  substitute  personal  and 
sympathetic,  for  mechanical  and  hostile  relations.  Its  watch- 
words must  be  peace,  justice,  humanity.  Amid  the  war- 
ring passions  of  opposed  interests  the  Church  must  plead  for 
calm  discussion  and  x>eaceful  settlement  of  labor  troubles.  It 
should  urge  the  enforcement  of  x>eacefnl  composition  of  dif- 
ferences. Some  complaint  has  been  made  because  of  the  em- 
ployment of  troops  to  repress  violence  during  the  late  disorder 
in  Chicago.  I  can  conceive  no  better  use  of  the  army  of  the 
United  States  than  for  the  suppression  of  private  warfare.  Our 
American  way  is  to  settle  all  disputes  by  peaceful  discussion  and 
the  ballot.  Neither  party  to  industrial  strifes  must  be  permitted 
to  organize  or  attempt  violent  measures. 

Even  for  self-defense,  the  public  agencies  must  be  invoked 
and  trusted.  Both  sides  may  be  granted  entire  freedom  of  or- 
ganization, persuasion,  and  contract ;  but  all  forcible  seizure  of 
advantage  or  defense  of  claims  by  one  side  or  the  other  should 
be  left  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  state,  tihe  only  rightful  deposi- 
tory of  force  in  a  civilized  community.  By  legislation,  by  judi- 
cial arbitrament,  if  need  be,  by  the  military  forces  of  the  state 
and  the  nation,  the  rights  of  property  and  the  rights  of  labor 
will  at  length  be  vindicated.  When  these  fail  everything  fails. 
What  these  will  not  secure  cannot  be  otherwise  accomplished. 
Bich  corx>orations  and  impatient  labor  unions  must  be  taught, 
are  being  effectively  taught,  supreme  regard  for  the  x>eace  of 
the  community  and  the  law  of  the  land.  The  rush  to  mob  vio- 
lence or  to  private  war  is  barbaric,  feudal,  intolerable.  The 
party  that  resorts  to  these  measures  loses  sympathy  and  is  pre- 
destined to  fall.  Our  Anglo-Saxon  regard  for  law  is  like  the 
farmer's  wall,  built,  he  said,  three  feet  high  and  four  feet  thick, 
so  that  when  it  fell  down  it  would  be  higher  than  before. 

I  know  that  some  exception,  probably  very  energetic  excep- 
tion, will  be  taken  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other  to  this  state- 
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meot.  It  will  be  said,  ou  the  one  hantl,  that  every  man  has  the 
oataral  right  to  defend  his  own  property,  that  the  law  gives  him 
the  right  of  aelf -defense  and  of  unobstructed  control  of  his  prem- 
ises and  business,  and  that  the  mill  or  corporation  that  hires  men 
to  defend  its  premises  from  violent  intrusion,  or  to  protect  those 
who  choose  to  work,  does  no  more  than  the  citizen  who  shoots  a 
burglar,  or  hires  a  private  watchman  to  guard  his  house. 

This  position  is  plausible  but  not  couclasive.  When,  two 
years  ago,  the  owners  of  the  Homestead  mills  brought  companies 
of  armed  men,  hired  for  the  purpose,  from  a  distance,  to  protect 
their  workmen  against  strikers,  the  moral  sense  of  the  community 
condemned  their  course,  and  it  is  signihcant  to  notice  that  in  re- 
cent labor  troubles  it  has  not  been  repeated.  Eutirely  apart  from 
the  merits  of  the  strike  this  action  was  seen  to  be  unwarrantable. 
Itwafi  not  then  forbidden  by  statute  in  Pennsylvania  and  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  state  wherein  it  tranBcencled  the  ethical  bounds  of  self-de- 
feoBe.  But  many  of  our  states  have  forbidden  it,  and  are  amply 
warranted  in  doing  so.  For  indefinite  as  the  line  may  be,  there 
is  a  clear  distinction  between  self-protection  against  ordinary  vio- 
lence and  the  private  importation  of  armed  men  to  coerce  a  com- 
munity to  terms  felt  by  it  to  be  unjust  or  oppressive.  It  is  clear 
that  the  employer  who  is  even  innocently  the  occasion  of  the 
outbreak  should  not  also  be  judge  and  executioner  of  the  means 
of  its  repression.  Granting  his  position  to  be  wholly  just,  it 
needlessly  embitters  and  outrages  the  men,  who,  however  mis- 
takenly, hold  themselves  to  be  already  aggrieved  and  injured. 
The  state  is  the  only  rightful  depository  of  organized  force,  as  it 
ia  the  only  impartial  agency  of  the  exercise  of  force.  The  very 
need  of  employing  any  considerable  number  of  men  for  such  a 
pnrpose  shows  a  state  of  things  that  makes  their  employment  by 
private  individuals  or  corporations  perilous  to  freedom  and  pub- 
lic security.  So  the  magnitude  of  modern  industrial  arrange- 
ments makes  their  management  a  matter  of  public  welfare.  The 
fact  of  the  organization  of  labor,  and  its  efficiency,  and  the 
class  intereste  and  passions  engendered,  are  added  reasons 
why  the  repression  of  any  outbreaks  it  is  concerned  in 
Bbonld  be  in  the  most  impartial  aud  trusted  bands — the  public 
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aathoritieB  that  are  responsible  only  to  the  whole  people  and  to 
the  laws. 

By  all  these  considerations  the  ordinary  right  of  self-defense 
is  in  snch  cases  modified.  It  is  x>ossible  that  delay  of  jostioe^ 
and  sometimes  large  destrnction  of  property,  may  resolt  from 
forbearing  snch  armed  protection.  None  the  less,  must  it  be  in- 
sisted on  and  enforced,  since  only  so  can  the  peace  and  welfare 
of  the  community  be  assured.  The  rights  of  a  class  can  never 
inclnde  the  imperiling  of  society.  The  hatred  of  the  Pinker- 
ton  forces  was  more  than  the  rage  of  baffled  workmen.  It  was  the 
I>erception  of  a  brute,  sordid  element  that  had  no  rightful  place 
in  the  contest.  The  enlistment  of  men  to  be  sold  for  service  to 
private  parties  in  any  quarrel  is  a  business  for  which  a  republic 
has  no  use  ;  as  demoralizing  as  it  is  loathsome,  turning  our  in- 
dustries into  a  i>erpetual  prize  fight.  The  soldier  in  that  sense 
— which  was  in  the  original  sense  of  the  word — is  an  anachronism 
in  our  industrial  civilization. 

It  is  to  be  hoi>ed  that  the  proved  ineffectiveness,  if  not  the  essen- 
tial wickedness,  of  the  system  will  make  it  to  be  henceforth  dis- 
used. I  have  dwelt  upon  it,  only  because  abandoned  principles 
and  exploded  methods,  like  popular  crazes  and  speculative  pan- 
ics, are  apt  to  reapi>ear  in  the  experience — or  the  acquiring  of 
exx>erience — of  every  generation.  This  practice  should  be  every- 
where forbidden  by  statute,  and  swept  away  by  the  condemnation 
of  all  good  men. 

So  on  the  other  side,  in  the  interests  of  peace  and  order,  more 
than  that,  of  social  justice  and  social  progress,  the  Church  must 
visit  with  equal  condemnation  the  equally  barbaric  and  futile 
violence  of  workmen.  It  is  as  un-American  as  indefensible  and 
unchristian,  for  them  to  attempt  by  force  to  hinder  employers 
from  the  control  of  their  property  and  business,  from  hiring 
whom  they  will  to  do  their  work,  or  to  hinder  any  from  working 
who  will.  Trades  unions,  unions  for  mutual  protection,  for  dis- 
cussion, for  free  combinations  against  unjust  conditions,  are  well ; 
even  sometimes  for  strikes  and  support  of  strikers  are  also  well, 
though  not  often  so  well.  Though  condemned  by  many,  and 
only  just  attaining  full  legal  status,  the  influence  of  these  organ- 
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izations  is  on  the  whole  educative  and  helpful.  Their  growing 
power  marks  the  growiag  freedom  and  prosperity  of  labor  ;  and 
will  come,  I  hope,  at  length  to  mark  effective  combination  and 
competition  against  all  inequitable  demands  of  employers.  Who 
can  help  rejoicing  that  the  sweat-shops  of  New  York  have  lately 
received  a  serious  rebuke  in  the  speedily  successful  strike  for 
more  adequate  wages  of  the  Coat-BIakere'  Union  f  It  was  backed 
by  the  strong  moral  support  of  the  community,  and  furnishes  a 
striking  iustance  of  the  power  of  wholesome  and  instracted 
public  opinion. 

But  this  peaceful  victory  for  justice  Indicates  the  principle 
and  method  of  sncceasful  strikes.  Violent  means  employed  to 
attain  these  ends  are  private  warfare,  as  lawless  and  unjustifiable, 
indeed,  as  the  employer's  use  of  arms  to  protect  his  indnstiy — 
more  unjustifiable,  indeed,  as  offensive  is  worse  than  defensive 
war.  Happily,  it  almost  never  succeeds;  producing  usually — in 
this  country,  at  least — a  revulsion  that  defeats  for  a  time  even 
the  j  u8t  demands  of  the  strikers.  And  when  it  does  succeed,  it 
is  at  the  expense  of  that  good  feeling  and  growth  of  industrial 
enterprise  which  are  the  needful  conditions  of  prosperity  for  the 
workers  as  well  as  the  employers,  Gould  such  warfare  usually 
succeed,  the  victory  would  be  a  barren  one;  more  disastrous  to 
the  victors  than  defeat,  since  it  would  kill  enterprise,  drive 
wealth  into  hiding,  and  turn  civilization  back  toward  barbarism. 
They  in  whose  name  the  conflict  was  begun  would  suffer  first 
and  most.  In  short,  violent  effort  to  change  the  conditions  of 
wages  and  employment  must  issue  either  iu  anarchy  or  revolu- 
tion. Anarchy  is  the  failure  of  self-government  and  the  begin- 
ning of  despotism.  Eevolutioa  in  our  republic  can  achieve 
nothing  that  could  not  be  more  surely  gained  by  legislation,  and 
so  is  absurd.  There  are  occasions,  as  in  the  late  English  dock 
strike,  where  the  wretched  condition  of  the  workers  made  even 
the  riotflus  refusal  to  permit  others  still  more  wretched  to  work 
for  the  pittance  refused,  seem  almost  justifiable,  till  one  put 
himself  in  these  others'  place.  The  fact  that  there  are  other 
thousands  waiting  to  take  the  places  vacated  by  the  strikers, 
shows  that  still  more  capital  is  wanted  to  start  industries  of  one 
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or  another  sort  in  which  these  can  be  employed,  and  this  can 
only  come  through  the  i>eacefal  extension  of  industry.  It  is 
almost  treason  against  humanity  to  limit  production  by  violence, 
and  so  make  that  growth  of  business  impossible  through  which 
alone  they  also  could  find  employment. 

Clear  as  these  considerations  seem,  I  know  their  force  is  often 
denied  or  evaded.  But  no  man  can  deny  that  this  use  of  force 
is  demoralizing,  and  if  allowed  to  grow  general  would  be  sub- 
versive of  all  security  and  proi>erty  rights.  It  is  un-American 
and  mischievous,  and — usually — ineffective.  It  is  the  swifb  school 
of  license  and  crime.  A  mob  takes  the  law  into  its  hands,  and 
a  reckless  multitude  rush  on  to  violence  and  outrage.  Stupid 
demagogues  talk  revolution,  and  the  unbalanced  and  ignorant 
are  maddened  to  plunder  and  assassination.  In  the  government 
of  all,  for  all,  what  cannot  be  done  peacefully  and  lawfully  can- 
not be  done  at  all,  and  should  not  be  otherwise  attempted.  Law- 
less seizure  of  mills  and  railroads  and  mines,  as  a  way  of  com- 
peUing  larger  wages  and  greater  industrial  freedom,  is  a  mid- 
summer madness  which,  however  it  spread,  must  speedily  col- 
lapse as  it  meets  the  stern  determination  of  society  and  the 
force  of  state  and  nation. 

It  is  the  office  of  the  Christian  Church  to  soften  the  passions 
and  stay  the  violence  that  are  as  ineffectual  in  their  results  as 
they  are  mistaken  and  mischievous.  Above  all  it  is  called  to 
urge  the  claims  of  common  interest  and  knit  the  bonds  of  com- 
mon sympathies  in  the  fellowship  of  the  great  human  and  divine 
relations  it  is  specially  set  to  interpret  and  to  foster.  Most  vital 
to  the  settlement  of  the  labor  difficulties  of  the  day  is  the  call  they 
voice  to  the  intelligent  and  sympathetic  study  of  the  problems  in- 
volved. They  are  grave,  deep-seated,  and  widespread  difficulties 
that  we  have  got  to  meet  They  are  stirrings  of  questions  that 
can  never  be  settled  until  they  are  settled  right.  The  social 
question  is  the  question  of  this  generation,  as  the  slavery  ques- 
tion in  the  last,  and  national  independence  and  freedom  in  the 
generations  before  that.  The  unrest  and  impatience  of  the  labor 
interest  involve  also  the  questions  of  government,  society,  per- 
sonal relations,   civilization  itself.     Let  us  not  treat  it  as  the 
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misfortune  of  our  times,  as  the  wayward  and  greedy  impulse  of 
misguided  men  simply.  It  is  rather  our  providential  busioess 
to  see  to  and  settle.  These  questions  are  upon  us,  not  because 
the  world  is  going  backward,  but  because  it  is  going  forward, 
and  has  come  to  them  in  the  divine  order  of  human  develop- 
ment. Senseless  clamors  and  impossible  demands  there  are,  but 
these  are  not  all.  Those  are  questions  that  have  come  to  stay 
until  tbey  are  answered ;  and  however  they  alarm  and  incon- 
veuience  us,  they  are  likely  to  make  us  think  and  live  to  better 
purpose.  Easy  chairs  for  all,  and  untroubled  dreams,  the 
World-Euler  is  not  careful  to  provide.  The  making  of  many 
tons  of  iron  and  amassing  many  millions  of  gold  is  clearly  not 
his  chief  intent.  There  is  something  better  than  our  wonderful 
material  productiveness  ;  better  than  luxury,  better  than  splen- 
did churches  and  spreading  factories ;  better  even  than  hospi- 
tals and  library  buildings,  adorned  with  costly  gifts,  princely 
and  beneficent ;  better  even  than  social  security  and  prosperous 
days.  Justice  is  better.  Humanity  is  better.  Better  the  fierce 
discussions  and  strenuous  struggles  that  shall  at  length  teach 
social  sanity  and  bring  the  highest  to  the  wise  help  and  uplift- 
iog  of  the  lowliest.  Progress  through  discontents,  adjustment 
through  conflict  and  upheaval,  the  growth  of  mutual  help 
through  mutual  need,  and  the  perception  born  of  struggle  and 
experiment  that  the  interests  of  men  are  one — such  are  the 
lessons  of  history  as  to  the  way  the  world  goes  forward. 

Nothing  is  so  demanded  for  the  settlement  of  tlie  labor  ques- 
tion as  the  spirit  of  justice,  and  the  willingness  to  give  thonght- 
ful  and  considerate  study  by  each  party  from  the  other's  point  of 
view.  Then  the  legislation  which  is  for  classes  would  seek  the 
interests  of  all;  the  fierce  competitions  that  are  mnrderoas  to 
labor  t>ecause  first  suicidal  of  wealth  and  energy  would  change 
to  ardent  emulation  for  the  best  industrial  conditions;  and  the 
making  of  iron  be  subsidiary  in  a  commonwealth  to  tbe  making 
of  men. 

What  an  anomaly  that  a  great  state  should  be  proud  of  its 
mines,  and  careless  of  its  manhood ;  regardful  of  its  steam-power, 
and  reckless  and  venal  in  its  statesmanship ;  protective  of  its  in- 
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dostrial  prodactB,  and  slow  to  protect  the  edacation  of  its  chil- 
dren and  the  secnrity  of  its  homes  I 

The  meaning  of  the  labor  agitation,  nnder  all  its  cmdeness 
and  crazes,  is  that  at  length  all  this  is  to  be  reversed  ]  that  man- 
ufactures are  for  man,  and  not  man  for  manufactures ;  that  wages 
are  to  be  an  equitable  division  of  products,  and  not  a  mere  de- 
vice to  manipulate  men  for  the  advancement  of  a  few ;  and  that 
wealth  is  a  trust.  Yes,  and  the  brain  power  that  gathers  wealth 
is  a  trust,  for  the  final  service  of  all.  The  political  economy 
that  does  not  teach  this  will  be  outgrown ;  the  wage-system  that 
does  not  subserve  this  will  be  reformed  or  replaced ;  the  legisla- 
tion that  does  not  aim  at  this  will  be  condemned ;  the  employer 
that  does  not  recognize  this  will  fail  in  the  comi>etition  of  the 
larger  generosity  that  will  then  be  the  larger  prudence  as  it  is 
now  the  larger  wisdom. 

Then,  too,  it  will  be  jiossible  to  see  what  even  now  is  mainly 
and  fundamentally  true,  that  the  interests  of  employers  and 
workmen  are  one ;  that  capital  is  not  the  enemy,  but  the  best 
ally  of  labor ;  and  the  increase  of  wealth  in  more  or  fewer  hands, 
when  the  hands  are  clean  and  helpful,  the  best  assurance  of  work 
and  plenty  for  all.  The  millionaire  may  not  then  be  reckoned 
the  most  admirable  product  of  the  industrial  world,  since  the 
most  equitable  methods  would  hardly  produce  him ;  but  he 
would  be  seen  to  be  at  worst  a  tank  of  surplus  value,  able  to  use 
his  wealth  only  in  its  diffusion,  and  capable  of  untold  benefits  in 
its  wise  employment.  There  are  many  new  methods  for  lighten- 
ing the  conditions  of  labor  and  bringing  more  of  cheer  and 
privil^e  into  the  worker's  life.  Some  of  these  are  yet  in  the 
experimental  state,  and  the  conservative  instincts  of  our  self- 
helping  American  life  are  prone  to  look  askance  upon  them,  and 
upon  those  who  urge  them.  England,  Germany,  above  all  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand,  are  furnishing  object  lessons  which  we 
shall  do  well  to  study.  Still  more,  we  should  emulate  the  spirit 
of  pure  democracy,  the  equal  regard  for  all  men's  welfare,  which 
underlies  these  measures.  Our  legislation  has  been  too  much 
for  wealth  and  not  enough  for  life  ;  too  much  for  corporate  in- 
terests, not  enough  for  welfare. 
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It  is  iDstructive  to  find  these  new  countries,  which  within  the 
memories  of  some  of  us  were  only  penal  colonies  and  cannibal 
islands,  giving  points  on  the  higher  civilization  to  England  and 
America.  Christian  sociology  can  but  rejoice  in  these  freah 
fields  of  hopeful  and  energetic  social  experiment.  The  Christian 
Church  can  do  no  less  than  to  believe  in  the  final  practicability 
of  their  ideal  of  equal  industrial  opportunity  opened  and 
guarded  by  the  state.  It  may  further  inquire  whether  the  meas- 
ure of  governmental  action  preferred  hitherto  by  the  self-depend- 
ent Anglo-Saxou  aud  Puritan  population  of  this  country  bonnds 
the  demands  of  the  present  and  the  future  in  the  presence  of  new 
conditions  and  multifarious  races  needing  special  help  and  train- 
ing into  Christian  democracy. 

Human  conduct  moves  in  a  diagonal  between  inward  impulse 
and  outward  influence.  The  socialist  emphasizes  oue  of  these 
forces,  the  individualist  the  other.  But  progress  Is  the  accept- 
ance of  both.  While  they  work  in  opposite  directions,  they 
alike  tend  to  the  common  results  of  pei-soual  development  and 
social  progress.  To  ignore  either  is  the  doctrinaire's  blindness. 
To  condemn  all  competition  of  individual  enterprise  because  it 
may  be  selfishly  pursued,  is  no  more  absurd  than  to  fear  that 
enterprise  will  be  fatally  lost  because  of  some  extension  of  social 
control. 

I  can  but  uame  s  few  directions  of  study  and  experiment 
that  demand  earnest  consideration.  The  extension  of  coopera- 
tion, the  encouragemeut  of  arbitration,  making  it  compulsory 
wherever  possible,  the  cautious  extension  of  governmental  own- 
ership and  control  of  natural  monopolies — and  other  monopolies 
when  abused, — and  above  all  profit-sharing  or  industrial  partner- 
ship, which  seems  to  combine  more  hopeful  elements  for  the  so- 
lution of  labor  diEBcuIties  among  intelligent  workmen  than  any 
other  method  proposed, — the  success  attending  the  employment 
of  these  methods  in  one  or  another  country  warrants  a  larger 
measure  of  respect  and  of  intelligence  concerning  them  than  has 
yet  been  common  among  us.  The  immense  proportions  of  co- 
operative distribution  in  England,  the  prosperity  and  happy  ef- 
fects of  proht-sharing  in  France  daring  fifty  years,  the  public 
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iministratioii  of  telegraphs  in  Eogland  and  of  railroads  on  the 
iontiiienty  the  t^  and  land  systems  of  New  Zealand,  give  our 
donomists  and  industrial  leaders  something  to  do  besides  sneer 
^  the  failures  of  the  socialists,  or  to  prophesy  disaster  for  the 
(tension  of  cooperative  and  governmental  functions.  A  free 
^mmanity  can  adopt  just  as  much  of  socialistic  industry  as  it 
nds  for  the  time  convenient  and  helpful,  without  committing 
self,  to  any  hard  and  fast  theories,  or  finding  itself  forbidden  to 
im  in  a  new  direction  when  the  conditions  change.  The  his- 
ory  for  250  years  of  the  New  England  towns — those  purest 
iemocracies,  at  once  individualistic  and  socialistic — shows  this  if 
t  shows  anything. 

There  are,  besides,  a  number  of  ways  in  which  the  life  of  the 
;reat  body  of  working  x)eople  can  be  easily  enlarged  and  im- 
proved, and  in  these  the  Church  may  lead  public  sentiment,  or 
in  some  cases  work  directly,  to  oi>en  and  establish  beneficent 
igencies.  I  may  mention  among  these  free  public  libraries, 
postal  savings  banks,  compulsory  school  attendance,  industrial 
training,  public  employment,  and  loan  offices.  Each  of  these 
would  greatly  advance  the  prosi>erity,  thrift,  and  comfort  of  the 
community,  and  furnish  the  means  by  which  intelligence,  wis- 
dofli,  and  kindness  would  be  increased  in  the  discussion  of  labor 
iQd  kindred  questions. 

Another  thing  that  the  Church  could  do  to  better  the  condi- 
tions of  labor  is  in  the  direction  of  better  homes  for  the  i>eople. 
There  is  no  other  direction  of  reform,  save  i>erhaps  that  of 
temperance,  in  which  so  much  is  said,  and  wisely  said,  and  so 
little  is  yet  accomplished.  And  yet  experiments  both  in  Eng- 
land and  this  country  show  that  there  is  no  more  urgent  and  ho 
more  feasible  means  of  raising  the  condition  and  the  moral  life 
of  the  cities  of  our  country.  It  need  not  even  be  charity  at  all 
in  the  ordinary  sense.  No  safer  investment,  with  moderate 
profit^  waits  the  consecrated  wealth  of  our  cities  than  can  be 
found  in  building  and  wisely  administering  better  dwellings  for 
the  poor.  I  do  not  assert  that  the  returns  will  be  as  large  as 
conscienceless  landlordism  exacts — for  it  seems  to  be  generally 
true  that  the  more  wretched  the  tenement,  the  larger  the  per- 
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centage  paid  in  rent — but  exx>erienoe  has  abundantly  shown  thai 
a  fsAr  income  may  be  had  on  funds  invested  |n  wholesome  atti 
greatly  improved  tenements,  only,  if  they  are  to  stay  wholescHH 
and  improved,  they  must  have  the  supervision  of  thooghttd 
patient,  and  humane  owners. 

There  are  men  and  women  living  on  incomes  and  giving  thai 
time  and  thought  to  miscellaneous  philanthropic  or  misBionaq 
work,  who  accomplish  not  a  tithe  of  the  good  they  might  do  ft 
they  would  thus  devote  themselves  to  redeem  the  homes  of  ttl 
poor  from  squalor  and  overcrowding.  No  better  miasionarj 
work  could  be  undertaken  by  any  city  church  than  to  purchM 
and  improve  the  worst  tenement  house  in  the  city,  setting  ill 
wisest  and  most  Christian  man  or  woman  the  task  of  coUeotiiig 
rents,  suggesting  improvementB,  and  in  an  unobtrusive  and 
sensible  way  ministering  the  best  life  of  the  church  to  the  livai 
in  that  house.  That  would  be  a  diaconate  worth  ordination,  sad 
a  house  of  Gk)d'8  service  in  a  vital  sense  that  many  chnrolMi 
to-day  are  not.  If  in  any  city  every  church  would  undertake 
one  such  worst  tenement- house,  in  the  spirit  and  i>ower  d 
Octavia  Hill's  work  in  London,  the  tenement-house  system  la 
that  city  would  be  transformed  and  regenerated,  and  the  home(i> 
for-the-people  problem  for  it  would  be  solved.  It  would  sets 
fashion  of  conscientious  house-renting  that  would  compel  s 
reform  all  along  the  line.  My  suggestion  for  twenty- five  yean 
has  been  that  every  new  church  should  build  or  buy  a  tenemeiil 
house  before  building  a  church  tower.  It  would  surely  point 
the  community  more  effectively  toward  heaven.  The  most  beaa* 
tiful  spire  lifted  above  reeking  alleys  and  swarming  basemoDts 
does  not  fitly  symbolize  prayer  out  of  a  pure  heart  and  leva 
unfeigned. 

Besides  this  power  of  the  Church  to  commend  and  call  for  the 
consecration  of  its  members  to  this  service,  and  its  open  oppo^ 
tunity  to  set  the  good  example,  it  may  well  invoke  the  sanction 
and  service  of  the  state.  Public  opinion,  and  the  statutes,  maj 
go  much  further  and  work  greatly  more  effectively  in  correcting 
abuses  and  compelling  better  conditions  in  tenement  houses,  tt 
has  been  said  that  ^*all  the  exhortation  of  a  generation  has  pro- 
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daoed  leas  effect  than  a  single  sanitary  law."  We  are  assured 
that  sanitary  reform  in  Berlin  has  reduced  the  mortality  in  that 
eity  forty  per  cent  in  the  last  thirty  years.  Figures  hardly  less 
startling  could  be  cited  from  statistics  of  English  and  American 
dties.  Some  of  our  states,  as  Ohio^  have  already  legislation  that 
permits  cities  to  remove  buildings  judged  unfit  for  habitation. 
The  right  to  abate  nuisances  and  compel  needful  repairs  cannot 
be  questioned,  and  the  minimum  of  tolerated  filth  and  crowding 
ought  to  be  greatly  lowered.  The  fundamental  importance  of 
this  topic  to  the  well-being  and  content  of  the  laboring  people 
oannot  be  overstated.  Despite  the  efforts  and  generous  experi- 
ments of  many  individuals  and  business  corporations,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  homes  of  the  poor  lags  far  behind  the  general 
industrial  advance  of  the  time.  There  are  reasons  for  it,  in  the 
quality  of  recent  immigration  and  the  swarming  of  population 
toward  the  cities,  but  their  condition  remains  a  scandal  to  our 
CSiristianity  and  a  menace  to  our  civilization.  Despite  the  cry 
ftf  '^Socialism,"  England  has  done  well  to  empower  its  munici- 

'  •palitieB  to  tear  away  rookeries  and  erect  better  dwellings,  and 
oar  states  may  well  shame  or  stimulate  the  Christian  enterprise 
of  our  x)eople  in  the  same  way. 

What  the  form  of  the  final  labor  system  shall  be  no  man  cares 

[  to  prophesy,  except  the  men  who  evidently  do  not  know ;  but 
the  duty  of  privilege  to  service,  and  strength  to  generous  help- 
fulness, and  all  to  the  mutual  regard  and  help  of  all,  is 
the  new  way  that  is  coming  for  the  new  |;^rotherhood  of  all 

I     workers^  the  new  civilization  that  leaves  none  out. 

These  saggestions  seem  to  me  the  plainest  dictates  of  social 
ethicSy  suggested  by  the  study  of  the  industrial  question  in  the 
light  of  the  events  that  the  last  few  years  have  brought  us. 
They  need  to  be  regarded  in  the  name  of  justice,  good-fellow- 
shipy  and  industrial  progress  and  peace.  They  are  vital  to  the 
well-being  of  our  civilization^  and  the  right  thinking  and  wise 
action  of  workers  and  employers.  They  connect  themselves 
with  the  most  pressing  and  most  endangered  interests  of  our 
time.  They  lead  back  to  the  deepest  principles  and  forces  of 
our  nature ;  they  lead  on  to  the  highest  issues  of  character  and 
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social  secarity — the  quality,  the  reBources,  the  wise  self-rule,  the 
nobility  of  Americao  manhood.  "  It  muBt  be  remembered," 
Bays  Professor  Ely,  "  that  all  reforms  are  of  no  avail  in  the  end 
nnless  they  touch  individual  character." 

Thus  our  theme  conoecta  itself  with  the  most  sacred  ioteresta 
of  homanity.  Religioa  has  do  more  sacred  service  to-day  than 
the  intelligent  and  whole-hearted  service  of  these  interests. 
Christianity  has  no  nobler  tasks  and  no  diviuer  call  than  to  make 
just,  equitable,  humane,  the  economic,  industrial,  and  social  re- 
lations of  man — to  atone  the  keen  brains  and  the  strong  hands, 
and  to  connect  both  with  a  larger  ideal  of  duty,  and  niore  gener- 
ous and  more  brotherly  conception  of  life.  It  is  tbe  fulfilling 
promise  of  peace  on  earth,  good-will  among  meu.  It  is  tbe 
growing  enthusiasm  of  humanity.  It  is  the  way  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven  for  whose  coming  on  earth  we  pray.  The  Church  can 
worship  truly  only  as  it  studies,  instracts,  pleads,  to  bring  the 
spirit  of  justice,  forl>earance,  brotherhood  into  the  disturbed  and 
embittered  relations  of  labor  and  employments,  wealth  and 
poverty.  This  call  of  the  Church  to  concern  Itself  intelligeatJ; 
in  the  industrial  problems,  comes  from  the  potency  of  ila  io- 
fiuence.  The  religious  motive  is  a  decisive  one  for  any  social  or 
political  advance.  One  does  not  need  to  accept  Mr.  Kidd's  doc- 
trine that  the  religious  impulse  is  the  sole  agency  of  human 
progress,  to  recognize  its  immense  power  to  help  or  to  hinder. 
The  motive  that  lifted  Europe  in  the  Crusades,  that  paralyzed 
Spain  through  the  Inqnisition,  that  transformed  Germany  and 
England  and  made  America  possible  by  the  Reformation,  is  yet 
one  of  the  great  allies  of  all  generous  and  arduous  bumao  enter- 
priee.  The  instances,  indeed,  show  the  possible  perversion  of 
the  motive,  and  emphasize  the  demand  for  intelligent  study  and 
wise  action  in  t>ehalf  of  improved  conditions  of  lal>or.  Because 
the  Church  is  still  potent  to  bring  the  mightiest  inspiratiOD  and 
sanction  to  human  action,  because  it  deals  with  the  sacred  en- 
thnsiasnis  and  restraints  of  man's  highest  and  intenseat  life,  it 
should  lay  its  purifying  aud  calming  touch  on  the  lips  that  speak 
for  these  impassioned  and  warring  claims  and  claimants  of  our 
industrial  life.     The  sacred  and  the  generous  plea  is  ever  the 
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most  x>eraaa8ivey  and  however  defeated  and  denied,  the  winning 
plea  at  last 

This  I  emphasize  because  only  the  motives  of  religion  can 
adeqoately  teach  and  emphasize  it.  The  clash  of  opposed  in- 
terests, however  intelligently  marshaled,  nor  the  teachings  of 
economic  science,  nor  the  restraining  power  of  law,  no,  nor,  as 
I  believe,  the  methods  of  any  set  of  doctrinaires,  eoald  ever 
solve  the  difficulties  and  reconcile  i>ermanently  the  differences 
between  employers  and  employed.  Not  one,  nor  all  of  these 
things;  for  below  all  systems,  present  or  proposed,  will  work 
the  passions,  the  greeds,  the  uncalculated  stormy  impulses  of 
human  nature,  while  and  wherever  human  nature  is  not  uplifted 
by  divine  sentiments  and  unguarded  by  moral  principles.  That  is 
no  excuse  for  bad  methods  or  oppressive  usages ;  it  makes  more 
sternly  imx>erative  the  need  of  justice  and  wisdom.  Let  the 
social  reformer,  the  economist,  the  legislator,  the  press,  do  all 
they  can  to  correct  abuses  and  promote  equitable  relations  in 
industry,  and  let  all  good  citizens  urge  larger  justice  and  hu- 
maneness, and  strict  adherence  to  peaceful  and  oi>en  measures 
for  the  settlement  of  all  disputes.  But  beyond  all  this,  and  as 
the  best  hoi>e  for  all  this,  Christian  men  and  the  Christian 
Church  have  supreme  call  to  urge  forbearance,  self-restraint, 
the  claims  of  brotherhood,  the  law  of  human  service,  as  highest 
and  surest  of  all.  '^  But  yet  show  I  unto  you  the  more  excel- 
lent way,"  said  St  Paul.  Love  never  faileth.  He  who  made 
himself  the  servant  of  all,  the  world  counts  greatest  in  the 
spirit  of  that  service. 

The  favored  children  of  Gk>d  in  America  are  privileged  be- 
yond all  other  lands  and  times  in  opportunity  to  make  this  spirit 
the  ideal  of  a  x>eople's  use  of  wealth,  and  the  savior  of  a  na- 
tion's peace  and  progress.  The  Christian  use  of  wealth  in  its 
distribution  the  world  has  learned  to  believe  in ;  the  Christian 
use  of  wealth  in  its  accumulation,  and  in  the  right  relations  of 
those  who  join  to  produce  it,  is  the  next  higher  step  we  must 
take  in  the  new  civilization.  And  not  of  wealth  only.  The 
lesson  of  generous  and  gentle  and  loyal  living  is  a  lesson  for  lowly 
as  for  lofty,  for  workman  as  for  employer.     Members  of  one 
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body,  and  that  nnited  body  the  Messiah  of  a  royal  brotberbood 
of  tbe  spirit,  the  Christ  of  a  rODewed  humanity,  such  are  all 
toilers  and  helpers  who  keep  the  generous  and  pure  ideal  of 
manhood  alive  and  regnant  amid  tbe  baser  ends,  the  crude  pas- 
sions aud  aspirations  that  still  too  much  prevail.  The  growth 
of  that  ideal  is  the  hope  of  peace  and  progress  for  all  claases, 
the  help  and  healing  of  all  strifes. 

I  know  it  will  be  said  that  such  motives  are  vague  and  unprac- 
tical, too  lofty  for  the  help  of  this  selfish,  self-indulgent',  grossly- 
living,  coarsely- struggling  age.  High  they  are ;  but  only  so 
more  helpful ;  for  history  bears  witness  that  all  progress  and  se- 
curity for  man,  all  that  gives  real  worth  to  life  and  real  help  to 
humanity,  has  come  in  their  increase  and  embodiment  iu  humaii 
character,  and  in  the  institutions  that  shelter  it.  Nothing  ta 
this  end  is  to  be  despised  of  human  plan  or  study  or  inventive 
thought.  Let  all  be  welcomed,  tested,  rejoiced  in  for  any  good 
it  can  bring  or  prompt.  But  for  complete  and  lasting  help  all 
things  else  must  be  joined  with  the  method  of  the  deep-work- 
ing, all-embracing,  and  all-serving  spirit.  Prophecies  shall  fail, 
and  tongues  shall  cease,  and  knowledge  shall  vanish  away — 
lost  in  the  larger  light.  But  faith  and  hope  and  love  shall 
abide  ;  and  the  greatest  of  the.se  is  love. 

H.  H.  Barbeb. 


THE  PROBABLE  BENEFITS  AND  DANGERS  OF  THE 

RECENT  ELECTION. 

HON.    JOHN  WANAMAKER. 

I  regard  the  result  of  the  last  election  as  an  evidence  of  the 
education  that  is  going  on  throughout  the  nation.  Wherever 
prejudices  are  put  away,  and  Eepublican  principles  are  rightly 
understood,  the  people  take  to  them  naturally. 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  Wanamaker. 

charles  a.  brinley. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  one  who  sees  the  greatest  jeopardy 
for  popular  government  in  the  fact  that  the  political  life  of  our 
citizens,  excepting  those  who,  more  or  less,  make  a  business  of 
I>olitic8,  is  commonly  limited  to  the  act  of  voting,  the  Bepub- 
lican  successes  of  last  November  afford  some  crumbs  of  comfort. 

Like  the  Democratic  triumphs  of  1892,  they  indicate  the 
absence  from  the  polls  of  large  numbers  of  voters  dissatisfied 
with  the  conduct  of  affairs  by  their  own  party,  rather  than  a 
widespread  transfer  of  party  allegiance.  That  this  is  the  case 
shows  not  only  a  certain  adherence  to  convictions  but  a  purpose 
to  hold  political  representatives  to  accountability.  The  number 
of  men  who  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  support  their  party, 
right  or  wrong,  apx)earM  to  be  increasing;  dissatisfaction  with 
bad  politics  is  finding  fuller  expression. 

These  changes  can  hardly  be  attributed  to  greater  enlighten- 
ment concerning  the  duties  of  citizenship,  because  our  political 
habits  are  distinctly  unfavorable  to  such  progress.  The  thing 
that  is  being  impressed  upon  the  people  is  the  incapacity, 
untrustworthiness,  and  selfishness  of  political  leaders.  Atten- 
tion is  becoming  fixed  upon  the  quality  of  the  men  who  are  the 
product  of  the  machine ;  and  this  is  really  a  more  vital  question 
than  the  currency  or  the  tariff. 


L. 
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It  is  a  far  cry  to  the  complete  Biiiashiug  of  the  niacbiae,  but  aa 
one  set  after  another  of  discredited  politicians  are  unseated,  the 
livelihood  of  the  machine  man  becomes  more  precarioas  and  his 
vocation  less  attractive.  An  element  of  uncertainty  is  intro- 
duced into  the  alliances  b«*tween  the  machine  and  the  trnstfies  of 
large  interests  who  do  not  hesitate  to  bargain  for  legislatioD, 
franchises,  gifts,  favors,  non-interference,  and,  sometimes,  for 
what  they  have  a  right  to  demand  and  expect,  by  lending,  at  the 
sacrifice  of  their  integrity  aa  citizens,  a  tacit  but  definite  sup- 
port to  a  system  which  their  intelligence  tells  them  is  corrupting 
and  degrading  a  great  people. 

Men  of  business  will  not  pay  for  non -deliverable  goods  ;  con- 
science awakes  with  increased  chances  of  exposure ;  without  the 
support  of  those  able  to  pay  more  than  persons  in  unlawful 
trades,  the  machine  cannot  prosper ;  good  ballot  laws,  civil 
service  reform,  corrupt  practice  acts,  and  some  yet  undiscovered 
way  of  making  the  people  choose  their  nominees  instead  of 
leaving  the  selection  of  candidates  to  the  machine,  will  all  help 
to  weaken  it,  and  finally  government  by  the  people  will  have 
another  opportunity  to  justify  itself. 

Although  the  proposition  sounds  paradoxical,  the  deepest 
significance  of  the  Bepublicau  victories  of  lSf>4  seems  to  be  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Democratic  successes  of  1S02  ;  and  if  the 
Republicans  are  now  to  have  a  longer  term  of  power,  it  will  be 
more  because  that  party  contains  the  larger  number  of  men  of 
mental  capacity  than  because  its  peculiar  tenets  are  acceptable 
to  the  people. 

Among  the  more  obvious  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the 
events  of  1894  may  be  cited  :  tlie  improbability  of  more  legisla- 
tion one  way  or  the  other  as  to  the  tariff,  for  a  period  long 
enough  to  let  the  busine-ss  world  draw  breatii ;  the  discomfiture 
of  the  Populists  ;  the  overthrow  of  the  New  York  machine,  an 
instructive  e.fperience  for  Democratic  leaders  ;  and  the  fact  that 
the  currency  question  must  be  handled  with  the  certainty  that 
there  are  voters  to  l)e  reckoned  with  later. 

At  present  there  is  more  danger  for  the  Republican  party  as  a 
consetjuence  of  its  recent  successes  than  for  the  country.     Un- 
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qneetionably  the  trend  of  opinion  is  in  favor  of  lower  rather 
than  higher  import  duties.  If  the  ridiculous  pretensions  of  the 
Bepublican  press  that  the  elections  of  1894  mean  a  change  of 
heart  in  favor  of  McKinleyism  are  taken  seriously  by  the 
leaders,  they  will  suffer  another  rebuke. 

If  the  Eepublicans  control  the  next  administration^  the  country 
will  have  to  brace  itself  again  against  the  excess  and  misuse  of 
power  coming  from  the  partnership  between  Eepublican  brains 
and  accumulated  wealth. 

Charles  A.  Bbinley. 

JAMES  M.    BECK,    ESQ. 

The  results  of  the  last  general  election  are,  in  my  judgment, 
in  their  present  and  future  consequences  a  national  calamity. 
They  illustrate  how  the  destiny  of  our  country  is  determined  by 
forces  that  are  beyond  either  the  wisdom  or  folly  of  x>arties  or 
party  leaders,  and  how  limited  is  the  vision  of  our  wisest  states- 
man. 

Bepublicans  and  Democrats  alike  regarded  the  verdict  of  1892 
as  disastrous  to  the  former,  and  a  victorious  achievement  for  the 
latter.  Time  has  proven  the  exact  reverse  of  this  consensus  of 
opinion.  Mr.  Harrison's  defeat  was  at  once  of  greatest  advantage 
to  the  Eepublican  party,  and  the  greatest  x>06sible  disaster  to  the 
Democracy.  Had  he  been  elected,  the  disastrous  panic,  whose 
secondary  effects  of  stagnation  we  are  now  feeling,  would  have 
come  in  any  event,  and  would  have  afforded  after  thirty  years  of 
high  protection  such  a  stupendous  object  lesson  of  its  folly  that 
the  cause  of  freer  trade  would  have  been  won,  and  our  country 
would  have  entered  upon  a  broader  and  wiser  tariff  policy  with 
the  practical  concurrence  of  both  political  parties.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  Eepublican  party  would  have  been  annihilated, 
for  the  present  panic  under  a  Eepublican  administration  would 
have  made  Pennsylvania  as  reliably  Democratic  as  she  was  from 
the  beginning  of  the  century  to  the  opening  of  the  Civil  War. 
One  of  those  great  popular  revolutions  would  have  ensued,  per- 
manent in  character,  turning  another  leaf,  and  commencing  a 
new  chapter  in  the  history  of  our  country.     By  the  accident  of 
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Harrison's  defeat,  and  the  change  iu  the  executive  branch  of  the 
government^  the  triumphaut  Democracy  of  1S90  and  1892,  which 
vas  then  apparently  on  the  threshold  of  as  unbroken  a  period  or 
supremacy  as  that  which  commenced  with  Thomas  Jefiersou  and 
ended  with  James  Monroe,  is  to-day  suffering  from  the  most  dis- 
astrous defeat  since  1872  and  is  apparently  as  disheartened  and 
disorganized  as  then.  The  coincidence  of  the  panic  with  the  ac- 
cession to  power  of  the  Democratic  party  has  changed  the  whole 
conrse  of  onr  history,  by  saving  the  Kepublican  party  from  an- 
nihilation, and  has  further  retarded  the  progress  of  tariff  reform 
for  at  least  a  decade,  by  patting  the  Democracy  upon  the  defen- 
sive. 

Moreover,  it  now  seems  highly  probable  that  the  secondary 
effects  of  the  panic,  namely,  stagnation  and  despondency,  may 
continue  until  189C.  If  80  and  the  Republican  party  should  be 
then  successful,  as  at  the  present  hour  seems  wholly  probable, 
the  party  will  have  in  support  of  protection  the  fallacious  bat 
most  potent  argument  that  the  commencement  and  termination 
of  the  panic  were  coincident  with  that  of  a  Democratic  adminis- 
tration. This  may  set  back  the  cause  of  commercial  freedom  for 
a  generation  to  come. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  so  plainly  in  an  era  of  transition, 
and  the  fluctuations  of  popular  opinion  are  so  sudden  and  vio- 
lent, that  the  events  of  a  year  may  possibly,  although  not  prol)- 
ably,  turn  the  tide.  Since  1S72  until  1394  the  elections  have 
swung  from  one  party  to  the  other  with  almost  the  regularity  of 
a  jwndulum.  In  the  important  biennial  elections  each  party  has 
won  six  triumphs,  the  Republican  in  1872,  1878,  1880,  1886, 
18SS,  and  1894,  and  the  Democratic  party  in  1874,  1S7I>,  1882, 
1884,  1890,  and  18!)2.  Evidently  a  very  considerable  body  of 
our  countrymen  is  not  committed  to  either  party,  and  we  of  the 
Democracy  can  but  hope  that  when  the  consequences  of  the  panic 
shall  have  been  forgotten,  the  canse  of  freedom  of  trade  will 
triumph.  J^uiBS  M.  Bec-k. 

HON,    "\VM.    It.    ALI-ISOX. 

It  is  not  easy  to  speak  on  the  subject  "The  possible  benefiB 
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and  dangers  of  the  Bepablican  triumph."  The  benefits  possible 
will  result  from  a  wise  execution  of  the  policies  of  the  party  : 
the  dangers  will  arise  from  a  failure  to  execute  these  policies. 

The  success  of  the  Eepublican  party  involves  much  responsi- 
bility, and  will  require  the  party  to  deal  with  every  important 
phase  of  the  questions  involved  in  the  raising  of  revenue^  as, 
also,  the  important  questions  relating  to  the  money  standard, 
and  the  supply  of  currency  needed  for  the  conduct  of  business 
and  the  making  of  exchanges.  As  respects  the  revenue,  there 
doubtless  will  be,  as  there  have  always  been,  differences  as 
respects  details,  but  the  general  policy  of  protection  to  our 
labor  and  industries  will  be  sustained.  As  respects  the  cur- 
rency, the  differences  may  be  more  marked.  But  I  have  no 
doubt  that,  on  the  whole,  the  Bepnblican  party  will  be  able, 
when  intrusted  with  full  power,  to  deal  with  all  these  questions, 
if  not  in  an  absolutely  wise  way,  certainly  with  greater  wisdom 
than  have  our  opponents.  Very  truly  yours, 

W.  B.  Allison. 

HON.    WILLIAM   J.    BRYAN. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  possible  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the 
Bepnblican  victory  of  1894,  unless  it  encourages  Eepublican 
leaders  to  extreme  measures  which  will  react  and  destroy  the 
party.  The  Bepnblican  party  is  not  advocating  any  reforms 
needed  by  the  people  and  cannot  do  so  as  now  organized  and 
controlled.  The  great  danger  to  be  feared  from  its  success  is 
that,  acting  in  harmony  with  the  anti-silver  Democrats,  it  may 
secure  additional  legislation  in  favor  of  a  gold  standard  and 
bank  pai>er.  When  this  plan,  now  entertained  by  our  finan- 
ciers, is  consummated  the  banks  will  hold  the  gold  and  the  paper 
money,  and  therefore  everything  else.  The  party  will  not  try 
to  restore  a  high  tari^— a  high  protective  tariff  is  dead.  The 
only  harm  the  party  can  do  is  in  the  direction  of  legislation 
which  will  make  the  dollar  dearer,  and  will  put  us  in  the  hands 
of  the  private  corporations  who  issue  money  and  who  by 
increasing  and  decreasing  the  currency  at  will  can  make  times 
bad  or  good  at  a  pecuniary  profit  to  themselves. 

W.  J.  Bryan. 
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IT  IS  evident  to  all  thoughtful  minds  that  we  are  faat  approach- 
ing, if  we  have  not  already  reached,  a  serious  political  crisis 
in  this  country.  The  uoiversal  complaint  and  admission  is, 
"politics  are  rotten."  If  so,  reconstrnction  on  a  new  foundation 
is  absolutely  necessary.  What  shall  that  foundation  be!  It 
must  be  an  ethical  foundation.  The  greatest  need  in  our  national, 
state,  and  municipal  politics  to-day  is  moral  principle,  and  until 
more  of  the  moral  element  can  be  infused  into  political  life  no 
real  and  permanent  betterment  of  political  and  industrial  con- 
ditions is  possible.  But  bow  shall  this  desirable  result  be  at- 
tained! Certainly  the  political  parties  of  the  hour  will  never 
reform  themselves  according  to  moral  principles.  Onr  politi- 
cians may  admit,  in  theory,  that  "righteousness  exalteth  a 
nation  and  sin  will  destroy  any  people" — even  the  United  States, 
which  some  people  think  is  a  special  object  of  divine  favor  and 
care — but  practically  they  agree  with  the  United  States  senator 
who  said:  "The  Ten  Commandments  and  the  Golden  Bule  have 
no  place  in  politics."  That  gentleman  knew  what  he  was  talk- 
ing atwut,  and  it  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  prove  at  length 
bis  statement,  and  to  maintain  that  nothing  can  be  politically 
expedient  that  is  morally  wrong. 

The  evidences  of  the  depravity  of  politics  are  so  nnmerotu 
that  we  must  discriminate.  Take,  for  instance,  the  press  of  the 
country.  A  political  campaign  has  just  ended  and  the  atnoantof 
lying  that  partisan  newspapers  have  done  during  that  time  is  suffi- 
cient to  make  the  Father  of  Lies  tremble  at  the  success  of  his  ovn 
work.  Men  who,  in  private  life,  are  known  to  be  upright  and 
honorable  citizens,  having  become  candidates  for  office,  have  beeo 
held  up  before  the  public  as  thieves,  traitors,  and  moral  lepers. 
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The  press  of  this  ooontry,  with  few  exceptions,  is  owned  by  the 
politicians,  and  editors  are  paid  to  abase  and  slander  their  politi- 
cal opponents.  Two  fatal  results  follow:  First,  many  decent 
and  able  men  are  kept  oat  of  politics  becaasb  they  valae  their 
characters  above  office;  secondly,  the  pablic  mind  is  depraved  and 
biased  so  that  men  become  anconscioasly  incapable  of  forming 
clear  moral  judgment  on  the  issues  presented.  When  we  think 
of  such  facts  we  are  tempted  to  advocate  the  restriction  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press.  Certainly  ''the  campaign  lie"  and  ''mud- 
slinging"  call  for  the  unqualified  condemnation  of  all  decent  men 
without  regard  to  party  affiliations.  It  is  all  nonsense  to  say  that 
"nobody  pays  any  attention  to  newspapers."  We  naturally  be- 
lieve what  we  see  in  print  and  we  are  ever  ready  to  think  evil 
of  an  opponent.  The  first  step,  therefore,  toward  political  re- 
form is  a  reform  of  the  press.  Until  we  can  get  editors  with  con- 
science, "public  opinion" — that  subtle,  pervasive,  omnipotent  in- 
fluence that  molds  our  American  life — will  continue  depraved 
and  will  defeat  all  efforts  toward  reform. 

Consider,  next,  our  elections.  The  corruption  of  the  ballot  has 
become  so  notorious  that  nobody  pretends  to  deny  it.  The  Aus- 
tralian method  of  voting  has  by  no  means  removed  this  evil.  It 
is  a  notorious  fact  that  repeating  and  ballot-stuMng,  obstruction 
of  the  i>eople's  will,  and  fraudulent  countings  prevail  everywhere. 
If  the  northerner  accuses  the  southerner  of  excluding  the  negro's 
vote  from  the  ballot-box,  the  southerner  can  justly  retort  that  the 
same  thing  is  done  among  the  whites  of  the  North.  Then  when 
a  man  is  elected  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  will  be  allowed  to  take 
his  office.  If  the  Democrats  are  in  power  and  a  Eepublican  con- 
tests his  seat  in  Congress,  the  Democrat  will  be  voted  in  regard- 
less of  the  CEtcts  of  the  case,  and  the  worst  part  of  all  this  is  that 
each  party  claims  that  the  dishonest  acts  of  the  other  excuse  if 
they  do  not  justify  its  own  evil  practices.  But  no  man  with  an 
atom  of  moral  sense  can  admit  this  claim  for  a  moment. 

The  characters  of  the  candidates  selected  for  office  are  often, 
if  not  always,  morally  defective.  It  is  an  exception  not  the  rule 
to  exclude  a  man  from  office  on  account  of  personal  immorality. 
And  even  after  he  has  been  publicly  proved  to  be  a  reprobate, 
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thoiisatiila  of  men  will  maiDtaia  tbat  he  is  a  St  person  to  make 
laws  for  tlie  nation.  Here  is  the  root  of  this  matter.  Until  we 
can  get  purer  men  to  take  political  office,  men  of  intelligence  and 
patriotism  and  honor,  we  cannot  hope  for  much  improvement 
in  politics.  It  is  a  well -recognized  and  a  deplorable  fact  tbat  the 
ablest  and  Iwst  men  of  the  land  cannot  be  elected  to  office  under 
existing  conditions.  The  election  methods  universally  prevalent 
simply  reduce  our  so-called  "popular  government"  to  a  farce 
and  a  sham.  In  consequence  of  all  this,  the  JegisUdion  of  our 
country  is  noted  for  its  injustice  and  one-sidedness.  Take,  for 
Instance,  the  tariff  legislation.  Who  ever  thinks  of  discussing 
the  tarifT  qneation  from  an  ethical  Btandpointt  Men  do  not  go 
to  Congress  to  discuss  the  ethics  of  the  tariff  question.  They  de- 
liver tariff  speeches  to  satisfy  their  COD Btitnents,  and  ttietr  coa- 
stitueuts  care  nothing  for  the  interests  of  others  so  their  selfish- 
ness and  greed  are  satisfied. 

This  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  change  of  attitude  of  some 
of  the  Southern  States  on  this  subject.  Hitherto  the  South  has 
been  clamoring  for  freer  trade,  if  not  for  free  trade,  and  has 
with  one  voice  denounced  protection  as  a  "robbery."  But  now 
that  sugar,  coal,  iron,  and  other  industries  ai-e  being  developed 
in  the  South,  the  operators  are  sending  men  to  Cougreas  to 
demand  protection  for  them  and  to  prevent  what  the  South  has 
np  to  the  present  demanded — tariff  reform.  Who  does  not  see 
in  all  this  a  manifestation  of  selfishness — a  lack  of  moral  prin- 
ciple and  gross  inconsistency  t  If  protection  was  a  robbery 
before  the  aforesaid  industries  were  developed  in  the  South,  it  is 
still  a  robbery,  and  either  the.se  southerners  have  deceived  them- 
selves and  tried  to  deceive  others,  or  tariff  reform  is  still  neces- 
sary and  right.  We  oft«n  hear  protectionists  themselves  say  : 
"Free  trade  is  all  right  as  a  theory  but  it  won't  work  in  practice 
— at  least  until  the  millennium  dawns."  To  which  we  reply: 
A  theory  that  is  morally  right  is  practically  expedient,  and  if 
the  millennium  is  to  come  at  all  it  must  be  ushered  in  by  different 
methods  from  those  employed  in  the  lobbies  at  Washiugtoo. 
Just  so  far  as  a  theory  is  shown  to  be  wrong  in  practice  just  so 
far  is  its  truth  as  a  theory  disproved.     What  makes  a  theory 
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true?  Facts.  What  makes  the  theory  of  gravitation  trnef 
Facts.  If,  therefore,  the  theory  of  free  trade  is  true  and  morally 
right,  it  is  because  it  rests  on  facts.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
can  be  shown  that  a  protective  tariff  will  benefit  equally  all 
classes,  then  it  is  just  and  should  be  adopted. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  income  tax.  How  conspicuous 
was  the  absence  of  the  moral  element  in  the  discussions  of  this 
subject  in  the  last  Congress  !  Prof.  Robert  Ellis  Thompson,  of 
the  Pennsylvania  University — a  Eepublican  and  a  protectionist 
— says:  "The  most  modem  and,  theoretically,  the  fairest  form 
of  taxation  is  the  income  tax.  It  seems  to  make  every  one  con- 
tribute to  the  wants  of  the  state  in  proportion  to  the  revenue 
which  he  enjoys  under  its  protection.  No  other  is  so  cheaply  as- 
sessed and  collected;  no  other  brings  home  to  the  people  so  forcibly 
the  fact  that  it  is  their  interest  to  insist  on  a  wise  economy  of  the 
national  revenue.''  *  David  A.  Wells,  in  The  Forum  for  March, 
1894,  admits  that  the  income  tax  is  theoretically  just,  but  he  in- 
sists that,  because  people  dislike  to  pay  taxes  and  to  exhibit  their 
accounts  to  a  government  official,  the  tax  could  not  be  collected. 
This  was  the  burden  of  the  speeches  delivered  against  the  law 
while  it  was  before  Congress.  Both  protectionists  and  free  trad- 
ers admitted  that  it  was  all  right  in  principle — that  men  should 
contribute  to  the  support  of  the  government  in  proportion  to  the 
revenue  they  received  under  its  protection — but,  human  nature 
being  what  it  is,  the  tax  could  not  be  collected,*  all  which  simply 
means  that  the  American  people  are  so  ignorant  and  so  dishonest 
that  they  won't  pay  a  just  tax  and  cannot  be  made  to  do  so. 

Now,  it  must  not  be  inferred  from  this  that  I  consider  protec- 
tion a  "robbery"  and  the  income  tax  law  the  highest  expression 
of  ethical  principle.  I  have  my  own  ideas  on  these  subjects,  but 
I  am  not  now  arguing  for  or  against  these  methods  of  taxation. 
I  am  simply  showing  that  the  most  important  laws — measures 
that  affect  the  very  life  of  millions  of  our  fellow-beings — are 
passed  without  regard  to  their  moral  character ;  and  I  insist  that 
as  long  as  this  sort  of  thing  continues  so  long  will  politics  con- 
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tinue  rottea  and  financial  panics  and  industrial  depressions  will 
increase  and  multiply  in  number  and  iut«naity. 

The  lack  of  moral  principle  is  also  seen  in  the  discussions  of 
'.mmigration.  It  is  popular  nowadays  to  advocate  a  restrictioc  of 
moiigratlon.  But  wbat  are  the  motives  that  influence  most  men 
their  advocacy  of  this  measurel  Are  they  moral,  humaui- 
tarian  considerations  1  On  the  contrary',  men  take  sides  in  this 
matter  aa  in  others  according  te  their  prejudices,  their  self- 
interests,  or  their  party  afSliationa,  regardless  of  ethical  prin- 
ciple. One  man  wants  immigration  restricted  because  more 
Roman  Catholics  than  Protestants  are,  just  now,  coming  to  our 
shores.  Another  wants  the  Chinaman  excluded  because  he 
wears  a  pigtail  and  lives  on  rata.  And  the  politician  takes 
sides  in  the  matter  simply  becaose  he  knows  that  by  appealing 
to  race  prejudice  and  religious  bigotry  he  can  get  votes.  It  mat- 
ters not  that  he  himself  may  be  an  immigrant  or  the  son  of  an 
immigrant.  It  matters  not  that  the  resources  of  our  country,  if 
property  developed,  can  support  a  thousand  millions  instead  of 
sixty-flve  millions  of  people.*  It  matters  not  that  the  poorest 
and  lowest  peasant  of  Europe,  if  given  a  fair  chance  and  favor- 
able conditions,  is  capable  of  intellectual  and  moral  development 
and  good  citizenship.  It  matters  not  that  we  profess  to  believe 
in  the  "Brotherhood  of  Man."  We  believe  in  this  doctrine 
only  so  far  as  it  does  not  conflict  with  our  prejudices,  pride,  and 
self-interests.  Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I  myself  believe 
in  a  reasonable  restriction  of  immigration,  but  such  restriction 
Bhould  be  baaed  on  moral  considerations,  not  on  race  prejudice, 
bigotry,  or  political  partisanship,  and  all  must  admit  that  the 
moral  element  is  wofully  lacking  in  all  discussions  of  this 
problem. 

Bat  the  depravity  of  politics  is  seen^most  clearly  in  our  munU- 
ipal  affairs.  In  many  of  our  large  cities  and  towns  it  has  been 
publicly  proved  that  their  governments  consist  largely  of  thugs 
and  thieves.  Not  alone  in  New  York  and  Chicago  is  this  a  fact, 
but  in  smaller  places  political  and  social  depravity  is  something 
incredible.     Thus,   in  the  town  in  which  I  live  (Erie,  Pa.) — k  . 
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place  of  50,000  inhabitants — ^the  local  jndge  in  a  recent  charge  to 
the  grand  jary  openly  declared  that  onr  mnnicipal  afhirs  were 
as  rotten  as  those  of  larger  cities.  ''It  is  a  matter  of  pablic 
notoriety,"  he  said,  ' 'openly  discoased  upon  the  street-corners 
and  commented  upon  by  the  pablic  press,  that  liqnor  is  sold  with- 
ont  license,  upon  Sunday,  to  minors  and  persons  of  known  in- 
temx>erate  habits;  that  numerous  houses  of  prostitution  and  gam- 
bling houses  are  conducted  in  defiance  of  law  in  various  locali- 
ties  in  the  city.  The  alarming  prevalence  of  these  crimes  may 
be  comprehended  when  I  tell  you  that  I  am  reliably  informed 
that  over  one  hundred  persons  who  have  no  license  to  sell  liquor, 
many  of  whom  have  paid  the  special  tax  levied  by  the  general 
government  upon '  liquor  dealers,  are  regularly  engaged  in  the 
business  in  the  city,  and  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  under  so  lax 
an  administration  as  will  x>ermit  such  numerous  violations  of  the 
liquor  laws,  other  crimes  of  kindred  nature  will  be  as  frequent. 
Indeed,  in  the  light  of  facts  which  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  upon, 
we  know  that  proprietors  of  houses  of  prostitution  and  of  gam- 
bling houses  are  conducting  their  unlawful  business  in  the  most 
public  i>ortions  of  the  city,  and  in  the  most  brazen  manner,  boldly 
defying  the  laws  and  public  sentiment.  .  .  .  The  officials 
specially  charged  with  preventing  crime  are  not  performing  their 
duty,  or  these  evils  could  not  exist.  It  is  charged  openly  and 
repeatedly  that  many  of  these  criminals  enjoy  the  protection  of 
the  police  force,  and  that  members  of  the  police  force  frequent 
the  places  kept  by  them.  Whether  this  is  true  or  not,  I  cannot 
doubt,  from  information  derived  at  public  trials  in  this  court, 
from  testimony  of  witnesses  who  were  uncontradicted,  that  the 
existence  of  these  places  and  the  commission  of  these  crimes  are 
known  to  the  police,  and  if  they  do  not  enjoy  police  protection, 
they  certainly  are  free  from  police  interference." 

New  York  and  Chicago,  then,  are  only  more  glaring  examples 
of  that  i>olitical  and  social  corruption  that  exists  even  in  small 
towns.  Now,  I  am  aware  that  there  is  nothing  original  in  what 
I  have  so  fsx  said.  The  facts  stated  are  sadly  familiar,  but  their 
very  familiarity  is  the  startling  thing  about  them  and  makes  it 
all  the  more  necessary  to  keep  on  exposing  them  and  emphasiz- 
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iug  them.  It  la  the  only  possible  way  to  arouse  the  public  con- 
science, and  this  ia  the  first  step  toward  reformation.  One  of 
the  greatest  difficnlties  we  have  to  contend  against  is  the  apathy 
of  the  average  mind  on  this  snbject.  Most  men  calmly  maintain 
that  such  evils  as  those  cited  are  "necessary  evils"  and  can 
never  be  abolished.  This  means  that  wrong  is  stronger  than 
right,  evil  is  mightier  than  good,  and  until  we  can  destroy  this 
popular  pessimism  we  cannot  take  one  step  in  political  and  social 
reform.  Every  reform  is  at  first  pronounced  impossible.  This 
was  the  chief  objection  brought  against  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
and  had  Phillips,  Garrison,  Lincoln,  and  their  associates  listened 
to  such  pleas  that  institution  would  BtiU  be  in  existence.  But 
fortunately  they  believed  that  God  was  stronger  than  the  Devil, 
and  asserted  and  put  in  practice  the  eternal  laws  of  right  and 
justice,  and  down  went  the  hydra- headed  monster  at  Appomattox. 

No  one  realizes  more  fully  than  the  reformers  how  difficult  it 
is  to  exterminate  even  the  sraalleHt  evil.     We  are  not  the  dre-ara- 
ere  and  theorists  that  the   "  practical  men"   take  as  for.     We 
perhaps  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  our  undertaking  more  fully  . 
than  they  do.     We  know  that  the  millennium  cannot  ben 
in  in  a  day,  a  month,  a  year,  or  a  century. 

Bnt  this  fact  does  not  Justify  us  in  quietly  folding  our  hands  ^ 
and  letting  the  forces  of  evil  rnn  full  blast.  If  they  cannot  be 
abolished  at  once,  they  may  l)e  gradually  restricted  and  sup- 
pressed. Certainly  the  attitude  of  our  public  servants  on  this 
subject  is  most  reprehensible.  They  not  only  confess  their 
inability  to  grapple  with  political  and  social  evils,  but  they 
actually  favor  licensing  the  disorderly  house  and  the  gambling 
den.  But  law  exista  and  men  are  elected  to  political  and  legal 
positions  not  to  license  but  to  suppress  evils.  By  giving  legal 
sanction  to  such  places  we  would  give  a  certain  sort  of  respecta- 
bility to  them,  and  wherever  this  plan  has  been  adopted  (as  it 
was  in  this  city  formerly)  it  has  produced  the  most  deplorable 
results.  Under  the  fostering  care  of  the  law  the  dens  of 
iniquity  sprang  up  like  mushrooms  all  over  the  city.  The 
grand  mistake  was  made  in  licensing  the  saloon.  If  law  andl 
lawmakers  had   never  sanctioned   this   business — if  they  ha< 
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instead,  sought  from  the  first  to  suppress  this  evil — it  would  not 
to-day  be  the  octopus  that  it  is^  fastening  its  fangs  in  the  body 
politic  and  sucking  the  life  blood  out  of  society.  We  have 
made  one  grand  mistake  in  this  matter.  Let  us  not  commit 
another  and  perhajM  a  more  fatal  one. 

But  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  itf    Several  things  may 
be  done. 

In  the  first  place,  the  pulpit  must  turn  its  attention  more  to 
political  and  industrial  problems  than  it  has  so  far  done.     The 
old  hue  and  cry  against  introducing  politics  in  the  pulpit  has 
been  listened  to  too  long.    The  pulpit  has  let  politics  alone  so 
long  that  they  have  become  a  sink  of  iniquity.     As  we  have 
just  seen,  great  moral  issues  are  involved  in  all  the  political 
movements  of  our  time,  and  what  is  the  pulpit  for  but  to  discuss 
the  moral  questions  of  the  dayf     ''To  preach  Jesus  Christ  and 
him  crucified,"  answers  the  conventional    Christian.     Yes,  I 
reply,  but  it  is  precisely  because  the  ethical  precepts  of  the  cru- 
cified Christ  are  being  violated  in  a  thousand  ways  by  our  polit- 
ical leaders  and  parties  that  it  is  proper  and  necessary  that  the 
pulpit  should  take  up  political  subjects.     The  crucified  Christ 
etands  for  self-sacrifice,  honesty,  and  purity,  and  none  of  these 
£nd  a  place  in  practical  politics.   Jesus  came  to  establish  the  king- 
dom of  God  on  earth,  but  this  can  never  be  done  if  preachers 
eonfine  their  attention  to  a  future  world  and  let  their  fellow-men 
^o  to  hell  in  this.     It  is  high  time  to  have  done  with  such  silly 
objections.    If  the  pulpit  does  not  discuss  the  moral  aspect  of 
politics  and  try  to  infuse  the  moral  element  into  political  life 
certainly  no  other  power  will  do  it.     The  press  of  the  country  is 
largely  owned  by  i>oliticians  and  political  parties  and  cannot  be 
expected  to  do  anything  more    than  serve  its  masters'   and 
owners'  will. 

As  a  minister,  I  am  aware  how  difficult  it  is  to  handle  politi- 
cal subjects  effectually  in  the  pulpit.  If  the  preacher  is  a 
Eepublican  he  is  apt  to  offend  his  Democratic  hearers,  and  vice 
versd.  Each  one  must  get  over  this  difficulty  as  best  he  can  and 
in  his  own  way.  He  should  assume  an  independent,  non- 
partisan position  and  confine  himself  closely  to  facts  and  the 
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moral  aBpect  of  the  problems  considered;  and  he  Bhould  de- 
mand the  right  to  express  fraukly  and  fully  his  own  convictions 
on  such  subjects.  After  all  it  may  not  be  as  diflacult  as  it 
might  seem  at  first.  Men  generally  honor  a  man  of  conviction 
who  has  courage  enough  to  express  his  own  opinions,  and  if  he 
is  sincere,  judicious,  and  earnest,  he  will  attract  more  supporters 
to  him  than  he  will  alienate.  He  will  alienate  only  the 
partisans,  bigots,  and  criminals,  and  I  suppose  he  does  not  care 
to  fellowship  with  snch  men. 

Now,  I  am  aware  that  many — perhaps  hundreds — of  clei^- 
men  are  taking  np  political,  industrial,  and  social  questions.  But 
where  you  find  one  man  doing  this  you  may  find  scores  who 
never  touch  on  such  subjects,  and  it  is  to  this  inactive  majority 
that  we  speak  and  appeal  for  help.  If  all  the  ministers  of 
America  would  take  hold  of  political  reform  zealously  there  would 
be  a  revolution  in  an  amazingly  short  time. 

In  Erie  we  have  fifty  churches — one  church  to  every  thousand 
inhabitants — but  I  have  heard  of  only  three  of  the  local  clergy 
preaching  on  the  municipal  corruption  of  our  city  since  the  judge 
called  attention  to  it  last  May.  What  a  commentary  that  is  upon 
the  Christianity  of  a  town!  It  would  really  seem  that  it  wonld 
be  better  to  abolish  tie  churches  and  devote  the  money  given  to 
them  to  the  suppression  of  crime  by  Parkhurst's  methods!  Cer- 
tainly the  supporters  of  charches  should  demand  of  their  pastors 
that  they  discuss  living  issues  more  than  theological  dogmas. 

In  the  second  place,  the  rffoi-m  forces  should  be  consoliilaifd  and 
shonhl  concttttrale  their  efforts  more  than  they  do.  There  are  any 
number  of  organizations  in  this  country  devoted  to  political,  so- 
cial, and  economic  reform,  but  they  are  scattered  all  over  the 
land  and  are  firing  in  the  air.  The  "political  machine,"  on  the 
other  hand,  is  thoronghly  organized,  consolidated,  and  established 
behind  strong  breastworks.  Mr.  Herbert  Welsh,  in  The  Forum 
for  April,  1894,  rightly  said:  "The  American  city  is  the  reform 
Thermopyla?,  the  strategic  point  to  which  the  fight  can  be  led 
with  the  best  chance  of  aucc&ss.  Reform  here  meaus  reform 
throughout  the  conntry,"  Let  us,  therefore,  concentrate  our 
eObrtfi  on  the  city.     I  find  that  even  many  strong  party  men  will 
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often  ignore  party  lines  and  vote  for  ''men  and  measures"  in 
manicipal  politics;  and  it  will  not  require  superhuman  efforts  to 
divorce  municipal  affairs  from  national  politics  and  organize  a 
municipal  party;  and  when  that  is  done  the  stronghold  of  the 
enemy  will  be  taken.  In  this  work  Societies  for  the  Suppression 
of  Crime,  Law  and  Order  Leagues,  Clubs  for  Gk)od  City  (Jovem- 
ment,  etc,  can  all  unite  and  by  their  combined  forces  can  do  ten 
times  as  much  as  they  can  single-handed.  Moreover,  the  women 
of  the  land  can  render  important  service  in  this  matter.  Indeed, 
I  sometimes  think  that  they  can  and  will  do  far  more  than  men 
will  toward  political  and  social  reform.  I  am  quite  sure  that  if 
the  women  of  this  town  had  had  x>olitical  x>ower  the  disorderly 
houses,  gambling  hells,  and  ''sx)eak-easies"  would  long  ago  have 
been  swept  out  of  existence. 

It  is  sometimes  said  by  opi>onents  of  women's  suffrage  that 
they  would  never  purify  x>o^ti^  J>^^  ^o^^  themselves  be  de- 
graded to  men's  level  or  lower.     But  the  women  of  Kentucky 
and  Wyoming  have  given  the  lie  to  this  charge.     Women  have 
conscience  if  men  have  not,  and  the  moral  consideration,  as  a 
will,  is  supreme  with  them.     They  haven't  the  ballot  yet,  but 
they  have  a  tremendous  moral  and  social  influence,  and  we  need 
their  help  in  municipal  reform.     When  we  make  them  realize 
that  it  is  their  sons,  their  husbands,  their  brothers,  their  lovers, 
that  are  being  ruined  by  the  evils  in  question,  methinks  there 
will  be  such  an  uprising  of  the  women  as  will  make  the  powers 
of  darkness  tremble. 

Let  us  not,  then,  be  discouraged  or  dismayed  by  the  enormity 
of  the  cases  or  the  strength  of  the  forces  opposing  us,  but  let  us 
go  forth  as  David  went  with  his  stones  and  his  sling,  trusting  in 
the  eternal  i>ower  that  makes  for  righteousness,  and  the  giants  of 
iniquity  cannot  long  resist  us,  though  they  now  be  clad  in  brazen 
armor  and  armed  with  swords  like  unto  weaver's  beams. 

Howard  MacQueary. 


THE  FAILURE  OF  GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  INDIAN  Tg 
RITORY. 


THIS  territory,  occupied  by  what  are  called  the  five  civilized 
tribes,  has  an  aDomalous  relation  to  the  United  States.  Our 
government  Las  entered  into  treaties  with  it  as  if  it  were  an  in- 
dependent nation,  yet  at  the  same  time  asserts  jurisdiction  over 
it  as  if  it  were  a  part  and  parcel  of  our  national  domain.  It  has 
organized  courts  before  whom  the  citizens  of  that  country  are 
daily  being  tried,  j  ust  as  citizens  of  any  other  part  of  our  national 
domain  are  tried. 

As  a  result  of  this  dual,  inconsistent,  inexcusable  relation, 
there  are  two  Jurisdictions  in  this  territory,  and  a  condition 
which  renders  the  preservation  of  law  and  order  wholly  imprac- 
ticable. If  an  Indian  kill  a  white  man,  or  a  white  man  kill  an 
Indian,  he  is  tried  in  the  United  States  courts.  If  au  Indian 
kill  a  citizen  of  the  territory  be  is  tried  iu  the  Indian  courts. 
While  the  Indians  indulge  very  freely  in  murder  among  them- 
selves, one  of  its  newspapers,  not  long  since,  estimated  the  num- 
ber of  murders  at  two  hundred  in  one  year,  yet  they  have  such 
a  holy  horror  of  the  United  States  courts  that  they  will  not  un- 
dertake even  to  arrest  a  wbite  man,  no  matter  if  they  see  him 
comaiitting  the  most  heinous  crime.  But  a  short  time  ago  three 
or  four  desperadoes  robbed  the  railroad  station  at  Ft.  Gibson  in 
broad  daylight,  while  thirty  or  forty  Indians  were  looking  on. 

Instead  of  arresting  the  robbers,  which  they  could  easily  have 
done,  they  seemed  to  enjoy  the  robbery  as  a  joke.  In  a 
letter  to  Mr.  O.  W.  Case,  the  agent  of  the  Express  Co.  in  St. 
Louis,  a  prouiioeut  Cherokee  Indian  official,  in  explanation, 
cites  this  dual  jurisdictiou  and  their  fear  of  the  United  S 
courts. 
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This  state  of  things,  in  connection  with  its  sparsely  settled  con- 
dition, renders  the  territory  a  comparatively  safe  harbor  for 
crimmals,  and  this  safety  is  a  temptation  to  crime  in  all  the  ad- 
jacent states.  Almost  every  week  I  am  called  npon  to  offer  a 
reward  for  criminals  who  commit  crime  in  this  state  and  flee  to 
this  refage.  Only  a  few  days  since  a  sheriff  in  this  state,  and  of 
a  county  acyoining  this  Indian  Territory,  wrote  me  for  a  dozen 
blank  applications  for  requisition  npon  this  territory,  that  he 
mi^t  be  prepared  to  act  promptly.  Not  only  has  it  become  a 
mttiaoe  to  the  i>eaoe  and  safety  of  adjacent  states,  bat,  what  is  per- 
haps the  worst  feature  of  the  whole,  it  has  become  a  school  of 
crime  to  the  young  Indians.  The  public  must  have  observed 
that  nearly  all  the  gangs  of  desperadoes  which  are  continually  in- 
festing that  country  are  composed  largely  of  young  men;  many 
of  them  under  twenty -one  years  of  age.  The  youth  of  this  terri- 
tory, hearing  of  the  daring  deeds  of  desperadoes,  and  seeing  with 
what  fear  and  resx>ect  they  are  everywhere  treated,  because  the 
people  are  afraid  to  treat  them  otherwise,  soon  learn  to  envy  and 
to  imitate  them,  each  new  recruit  striving  to  outdo  all  others  in 
crime.  The  situation  appeals  eloquently  to  our  every  humane 
or  Christian  instinct  for  redress. 

I  have  no  x>et  scheme  of  redress,  but  I  do  have  a  very  decided 
conviction  that  this  imperium  in  imperio — this  amorphous  govern- 
ment—should be  abolished,  and  some  sort  of  civilized  system 
^opted,  and  at  once.  I  am  aware  that  the  public  will  ask, 
"Why  is  this  condition  x>ermitted  if  it  be  really  true  that  it  is  so 
badt"  I  know,  too,  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  convince  people 
i^mote  from  the  region  that  such  a  condition  does  really  exist, 
bat  the  public  must  not  forget  what  an  army  of  men  are  finding 
profit  in  the  existing  condition,  and  what  efforts  they  exert  to 
continne  it  I  think  I  run  no  risk  in  venturing  the  assertion 
^  if  you  find  a  single  sensible  man  or  woman,  who  is  at  all 
conversant  with  the  situation  in  this  territory,  and  who  favors 
its  continuance,  you  will,  also  find,  if  you  will  inquire  a  little 
^^i^r,  that  either  he  or  she  or  his  or  her  friends  or  relatives 
^  enjoying  some  profitable  connection  with  the  present  state  of 
•ffittrs.    The  world  will  never  know  half  of  the  real  truth,  be- 
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cfiiiHe   there  are  6o  many  iotereated  in  hiding  the  real  tmth. 

Oar  government's  relation  to  them  is  a  shame  and  a  fraud.  It 
treats  with  them  as  foreigners,  and  at  the  same  time  treats  them 
as  eiti?an».  It  pretends  to  protect  the  Indian,  while  the  Indian 
is  about  the  only  person  in  that  country  who  is  not  protected. 
It  pretends  to  gnanintee  to  the  Indian  community  of  interest  in 
the  country,  while  it  has  permitted  a  few  sharpers  to  fence  in 
and  exercise  absolute  ownership  over  all  the  most  desirable  lands 
in  the  territory.  It  pretends  to  protect  the  poor  Indian  against 
robbery  by  the  rich,  while  it  is  protecting  nobody  but  the  rich  in 
their  robbery  of  the  poor  Indian.  It  pretends  to  be  looking 
after  the  educatiou  of  the  Indian  youths,  while  it  permits  a  con- 
dition which  is  schooling  them  in  every  species  of  crime.  It 
caters  to  a  sickly,  maudlin  sentiment  of  people  who  know  noth- 
ing of  the  facts  by  pretending  a  deep  concern  for  the  poor  Indian 
and  his  sacred  right*i,  while  it  permita  him  to  be  robbed  of  every 
right  he  ever  hail  in  that  conntry,  which  could  be  called  sacred. 
It  pretends  a  paternal  care  for  his  welfare,  while  it  permits  a  con- 
dition that  drives  him  to  desperation,  and  then  hangs  him  when 
he  commits  acts  of  despair. 

And  the  eoudition  is  growing  worse  every  day.  The  express 
companies  have  been  compelled  to  withdraw  all  their  money 
business  from  this  territory,  and  I  am  informed  that  the  rail- 
roads passing  through  that  country  have  ordered  all  their  night 
trains  withdrawn.  This  will  only  increase  the  danger  of  train 
robbery  io  other  portions  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  for  the  opera- 
tions of  these  gangs  of  desperadoes  are  far  from  being  confined  to 
the  Indian  territory. 

One  of  the  robbers  who  was  captured  and  hung  in  this  state 
for  the  train  robbery  and  murder  near  Oliphant  last  summer,  had 
a  map,  not  only  of  the  road  leading  from  the  Indian  Territory, 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles  to  the  scene  of  this  robbery, 
but  also  a  map  of  the  conntry  around  Chattanooga,  Teun.,  which 
gave  evidence  of  an  intention  to  rob  a  train  in  that  vicinity,  six 
hundred  miles  from  their  rendezvous. 

In  short,  this  territory  in  its  present  condition  has  become  a 
national  pest-house.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  our  country!  It  is  a  dis- 
grace to  civilization!     It  is  a  disgrace  to  humanity. 

W.  M.  FlSHBACK. 
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JL  department  devoted  to  notes  and  comments  concerning  affairs  of  in^ 
terest  to  intelligent  and  patriotic  citizens.  Communications  relating 
to  local  and  other  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  aovemmental  anZl 
social  conditions^  on  the  part  of  individuals  or  Amnicipal  Reform^ 
Oood  Oovemment,  Law  and  Order ^  and  similar  organizations^  in- 
cluding ethical  and  religious  efforts  for  the  promotion  of  good  citi' 
zenship,  are  especially  invited.  Address  Outlook  Department^ 
American  Magazine  of  Civics^  S8  Park  Row^  New  York. 

The  Opportunity  and  Peril  op  the  Republican  Party.— The  next 
legislature  in  Indiana,  as  in  New  York,  is  morally  obligated  and  exi>ected 
by  the  people  to  place  its  public  institutions  and  the  machinery  of  justice 
under  non-partisan  management.    T^e  same  result  should  be  demanded 
and  expected  in  every  state  where  good  citizenship  asserted  itself,  irrespec- 
tiTe  of  former  partisanship,  in  the  effecting  of  sweeping  political  changes. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  party  which  has  come  into  such  unexpected  and 
complete  control  in  so  many  states  and  large  cities  will  not  make  the  two 
graTe  mistakes  of  regarding  its  power  as  the  result  of  a  mere  triumph  of 
partisans,  or  of  using  it  as  if  such  were  the  case.    The  people,  irrespective 
of  former  party  affiliations,  have  simply  turned  out  their  former  trustees 
and  put  in  new  ones.    They  will  hold  the  latter  to  rigid  accountability,  and 
if  they  presume  to  misuse  their  power  for  merely  party  or  personal  advan- 
tage, they  will  be  buried  under  another  **  land-slide.''    And  the  warrant  for 
this  prophecy  is  the  obviously  g^'owing  i>olitical  independence  of  intelligent 
and  patriotic  voters.    Civics  is  becoming  the  concern  of  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  worthy  citizens,  and  such  citizens  will  hereafter  adhere  to  no  party 
which  does  not  devote  its  energies  to  the  promotion  of  the  highest  good  of 
all  the  people  through  wise,  unselfish,  and  earnest  efforts  to  make  the  best 
possible  use  of  its  trusteeship.    As  the  result  of  peculiar  conditions,  which 
inclade  a  loss  of  confidence  in  the  Democratic  party,  and  which  do  not  in- 
clude any  other  conspicuously  obvious  reasons,  the  Republican  party,  so 
lately  cast  out  of  public  confidence,  has  been  again  intrusted,  in  the  greater 
part  of  our  national  territory,  with  almost  plenary  power.    Its  height  of 
privilege  may  only  prove  a  giddy  precipice  from  which  it  will  be  hurled  to 
lower  depths  than  before.    The  leadership  of  selfish  partisans  will  assure 
its  downfall.  Noble  statesmanship  will  alone  assure  its  continued  possession 
of  public  confidence.     Trust   in  the  power  of  **  party  organization ";  the 
purchase  of  servile  allegiance  to  **  bosses"  through  gifts  of  office;  and  the 
old-time  dependence  on  campaign  oratory  for  the  kindling  of  the  spirit  of 
blind  partisanship,  will  speedily  bring  it  to  defeat  and  dishonor.    Let  the 
Republican  party  (and  its  leaders)  everywhere  remember  that  it  has  no 
assured  lease  of  power.    Self-resi>ecting,  intelligent,  and  patriotic  voters 
have  decided  to  intrust  it  with  a  new  opportunity.    It  must  not  dare  to 
abuse  its  opportunity. 

National  Aid  to  Sectarian  Schools.— Rev.  J.  M.  King,  D.D.,  Secre- 
tary of  the  National  League  for  the  Protection  of  American  Institutions, 
which  seeks  to  do  away  with  improper  alliances  between  the  state  and  sec- 
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larian  organizatioDs,  reportB  that  llie  only  raligious  bodiea  now  in  receipt  of 
rederal  benefuctions  in  the  Rupport  of  Indian  sahoolH  or  othervtlBe.  are  the 
RoniUDiBtH  and  LulberaDB.  He  aiao  states  tliat  the  secretary  of  the  interior 
ADd  tbe  oommisa loner  of  Indian  alTaira  have  annouDced  that  the  pnlicj  of 
the  governinent  will  hereafter  be  to  ttbolUh  contract  schools  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  ahd  make  provision  Tor  the  education  of  Indian  children  to  the 
public  schools. 

CLtjBs  Devoted  to  Civics.— In  connection  with  the  Eitension  Depart- 
ment of  the  A.  1.  C,  new  ciubs  are  announced  in  Public  Opini'm  aa  having 
been  formed  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Lebanon,  O.,  and  Forest  Glen.  Md. 
Mention  is  elsewhere  made  of  the  special  department  wliich  the  editors  of 
Fablie  Opinion  weekly  devat«  to  this  feature  of  the  Institute's  work.  There 
should  be  Civics  or  Good  Citizenship  Clubs  in  schools,  colleges,  and  com- 
munities everywhere.  Such  clubs,  wherever  orsanized,  have  been  produc- 
tive of  the  most  salutary  results,  and  have  also  proven  attmotive  and  tnler- 
esting.  Existing  organizations,  of  adults  or  youths,  can  profitably  connect 
themselves  with  this  department  of  the  Institute.  The  reader  of  this  para- 
graph can  promote  the  cause  of  good  oltisenship  in  no  more  effective  way 
than  by  bringing  some  local  organization  into  the  connection  indioated,  or 
by  organizing,  or  inciting  some  one  else  to  organize,  a  new  club  thus  to  be 
devoted  to  the  worthiest  of  ends.  A  pamphlet  giving  details  for  organization 
and  conduct  of  clubs  may  be  seoured  by  sending  ten  cents  to  tbe  Extension 
Department  A.  I.  C,  Box  318,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A  Non-partisan  Mobetarv  asd  Tariff  Commissions.— Tbe  Chic«co 
Commercial  Club,  at  a  recent  meeting,  unanimously  resolved  that,  in  its 
opinion,  "  no  higher  service  can  be  rendered  to  the  people  of  this  ooiinlry 
than  by  tbe  creation  of  a  carefully  selected  commiasion,  neutral  in  politlca, 
to  take  into  consideration  the  present  monetary  situation  of  tbe  country  as 
to  its  currency  system,  with  a  view  to  tbe  simplification  and  improvement 
thereof;  and  we  respectfully  petition  Congress  to  this  effect." 

Speeches,  says  tbe  Chicago  Neva,  were  made  by  men  famous  in  financial 
aSalrs  tbe  country  over  and  through  tbe  whole  meeting  one  dominant  note 
was  that  ia  unwise  and  unsafe  to  longer  rely  upon  partisan  politicians  for  the 
regulation  of  tbe  national  currency. 

The  wisdom  of  action  like  that  suggested,  both  in  connet^tion  with  the  cur- 
rency and  the  tariff,  must  be  obvious  to  all  intelligent  and  patriotic  citizens. 
Tbe  editors  of  this  msgitzlne  will  undertake  to  place  In  tbe  hands  of  some 
member  of  Congress,  who  Is  al»o  a  metnber  of  the  Institute  of  Civics,  and 
therefore  In  sympathy  with  all  efforts  to  promote  the  highest  success  of  pop- 
ular government,  any  petitions,  individual  or  collective,  which  the  readers 
of  this  magazine  may  send  them,  asking  for  either  a  Non-partisan  Monetary, 
or  Tariff  Commission,  or  both.  The  words  of  the  Chicago  resolution  may 
be  used  beginning  with  "I  believe"  or  "We  believe  no  higher  sBrvice,"  etc., 
and  petitions  may  be  addressed  "Editors  American  Mugnzlne  of  Civics,  3S 
Park  Bow,  New  York." 

Cuatta»oooa"8  Model  Mator.- Hon.  George  W.  Ochs,  A,  I,  C,  the 
reforni  mayor  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  In  his  annual  report  Just  issued,  pre- 
docnment  worthy  the  careful  attention  of  similar  officials  iu  olber 
cities,  not  only  as  a  model  in  the  matter  of  presenting  information,  but  as 
Indicative  of  reforms  possible  of  accomplishment  under  wise  and  faithful 
administration.    Within  the  space  of  one  year  the  general  business  methods 
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of  the  city  have  been  almost  entirely  revised,  ^ith  a  ^^kstTgain  in  efficiency 
and  conomy.  Proper  safeguards  have  been  provided  fbr^x^cords,  contracts, 
and  expenditures,  securing  a  system  believed  to  be  **  as  safe*  ^*dl  economical 
as  the  methods  pursued  in  the  best  conducted  private  conceVns.^*  **  The 
corporation,"  says  Mr.  Ochs,  '*  is  simply  a  large  company  in  whicl^*the  tax- 
payers are  shareholders,  and  of  which  we  are  the  directors.  The^'samQ^im- 
pulses,  the  same  prudence,  the  same  conservatism  that  should  anlm'at^  us 
in  the  conduct  of  our  own  private  affairs  ought  to  control  our  official  *  fl^o^^V 
With  Chattanooga's  reform  administration  this  claim  has  not  represented^  •/ 
idle  words.  *  */ 


.    • 


Fruits  op  the  Peabody  Fund. — The  noble  fruitage  of  the  Peabody 
Fund  as  administered  under  the  judicious  and  able  superintendency  of 
Hon.  J.  1j.  M.  Curry,  LL.D.,  A.  I.  C,  has  never  been  more  manifest  than  in 
the  report  made  to  the  trustees  at  their  thirty-third  meeting  recently  held  in 
New  York.  The  interesting  and  most  encouraging  statements  as  to  educa- 
tional progress  in  the  Southern  States  will  repay  carefUl  attention  ;  and  Dr. 
Curry  has  been  asked  to  embody  the  salient  feicts  of  his  report  with  other 
matter  in  an  article  for  this  magazine,  whose  readers  will  be  glad  to  know  of 
the  efficient  work  the  Peabody  and  Slater  Funds  are  accomplishing  in  the 
field  of  civics. 


A  Model  School  for  Colored  Youth.— A  model  industrial  school  for 
colored  youth  was  established  at  Manassas,  Ya.,  in  18d3.  Under  the  efficient 
chairmanship  of  Q^orge  C.  Round,  A.  I.  C,  of  the  local  committee,  suitable 
grounds  and  buildings  have  been  provided,  which  were  recently  dedicated 
with  appropriate  ceremonies,  including  patriotic  features. 


Citizenship  Prize  Essays.— The  Anthropological  Society  of  Washington 
last  summer  awarded  a  first  and  second  prize  (9150  and  $75)  to  the  writers  of 
the  best  essays  on  "  The  elements  which  go  to  make  up  the  most  useful 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  regardless  of  occupation.''  The  successful 
writers  were  Prof.  Simon  Newcomb,  U.  S.  N.,  and  W.  J.  McGee,  both  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  their  admirable  essays  appeared  in  the  October 
number  of  the  Atnerican  Anthropologist  (Washington,  D.  C,  91.(X)  a 
number).  We  are  glad  to  call  attention  to  the  valuable  contributions  thus 
made  to  the  literature  of  civics,  and  trust  that  the  essays  may  be  offered  to 
the  public  in  the  form  of  a  separate  publication. 


Bibliotheca  Sacra  and  Christian  Sociology.— The  venerable  and 
useful  magazine,  Bibliotheca  Sacra^  begins  its  fifty-first  volume  with  a  de- 
partment of  Christian  Sociology,  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Mr.  Z. 
Swift  Holbrook,  of  Chicago,  111.,  which  will  give  prominence  to  discussions 
oonoeming  the  various  efforts  to  find  practical  expression  and  embodiment 
of  the  Christian  spirit  and  of  Christian  ideas  amid  the  changing  conditions 
of  modem  society. 


A  Periodical  for  Voters  Growing  to  Manhood.— This  magazine  has 
no  readers  more  appreciative,  or  critics  more  just  and  friendly,  than  the 
editors  of  leading  newspapers  representing  all  parties  and  creeds.  While 
their  kindly  words  are  seldom  placed  before  our  readers  in  this  department, 
we  venture  to  quote  from  the  Ottawa  (111.)  Free-Trader^  which  says  that  this 
periodical  **  as  the  organ  of  the  American  Institute  of  Civics,  is  doing  a 
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most  praise  IV  ortli^  work  In  the  desse  nil  nation  of  popular  literature  whose 
chief  and  onjf.  dtiJect  is  '  to  proiooCe  the  integrity.  inlelKgencei  patriotism, 
and  viEllHnce'^-hich  are  essential  to  tlie  cnmmonweal  under  the  rule  of 
the  peoifle.' '  If  the  republic  shall  survive,  ii  mual  be  through  the  oonaer^'- 
ing  fores. or  inteUIgenoe — not  merely  the  ability  of  the  voter  to  read  and 
wrike,*(oB'tnany  intelligent  men  BO-ralled  are  moat  perslateittly  unnise  vo- 
Utr«f*lMit  through  the  conserving  force  of  an  intelligence  trained  to  cor- 
re^jKilitlcal  thinking— an  tntellJEence  that  Is  gnided  by  reasonine  founded 
■  .on-ths  facts  or  rational  discovery  in  polltloal  eci^noiny  and  sociology.  The 
'-'newspapers  are  notoriously  lopsided  :  '  the  other  side' la  never  heard.  Bui 
•  in  The  American  Maoazinb  op  Civics  both  aides  are  heard,  and  both  are 
writton  for  or  sfralnet  in  a  dlgniHed  way,  with  a  view  to  getting  at  the  truth 
and  not  merely  to  induce  the  reader  to  vote  a  certain 'ticket.'  The  scope 
of  the  work  of  this  admirable  magazine  may  be  Indicated  by  a  review  of  re- 
cent tKblea  of  contenla.  In 'The Outlook'  the  recurring  pheoomena  of 
politics  and  sociology  are  briefly  treated  ^m  the  standpoint  of  news,  the 
fccta  being  stated  carefully  aa  beeonies  their  value  to  the  student.  We 
know  of  no  more  useful  periodic^al  to  give  to  a  young  man  than  this,  which 
should  be  in  every  family  where  a,  voter  is  growing  to  manhood." 

A  Stain  upon  the  Good  Name  op  Denver.  — A  more  Indeoent  pro- 
ceeding than  that  which  the  "  First  National  Bank,  the  American  National 
Bank,  and  forty-three  other  prominent  business  establishments,"  all  of  Den- 
ver, have  recently  been  guilty,  nowhere  stains  the  record  of  a  state  or  city. 
They  have  signed  a  petition  to  Governor  Waite  requesting  that  the  gambling 
houses  of  that  city  be  allowed  to  re-open,  setting  forth  that  many  buildings, 
and  parts  of  buildings,  are  made  tsnantl ess  by  their  closure,  and  that  a  large 
amount  of  money  would  Sow  Into  the  buHtnesa  and  circulation  of  the  city  if 
they  were  allowed  to  resnme  operations.  Governor  Waite  very  properly  de- 
clines to  grant  the  petition.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  "  prominent  and  in- 
flueutlal "  petitioners  do  not  represent  the  average  morality  of  Denver,  for 
if  they  do,  the  place  needs  missionaries  more  than  Kamtchatho,  Alanuhuria, 
Moxamhique.  Madagascar,  or  the  Gold  Coast.— iV.  1',  THbune. 

Goon  GovEBBHKNT  ACTIVITIES,- The  Chicago  Congregational  Club  at 
its  last  meeting  warmly  Indorsed  the  work  of  the  Chicago  Civlo  Federation, 
and  made  It  a  gill  of  S200.  The  Committee  on  Morals  of  the  federation  has 
had  submitted  to  It  plane  for  seven  reformatory  houses,  on  a  graded  scale,  for 
different  classes  of  fb^llen  women.  One  hundred  bnsineas  and  social  clubs 
are  to  be  asked  to  fiirnish  speakers  who  will  deliver  the  one  thousand  ad- 
dresses on  municlpnl  matters  planned  by  the  federation.  The  topics  will  be 
discussed  on  non-partisan  lines,  the  sole  object  being  to  educate  the  public 
to  a  higher  standard  of  citizenshiii, 

At  a  good  citizenship  meeting  in  Minneapolis,  Geo.  B.  Bennett  and 

John   Atwator  made  addresses  lUvoring  "  the  non-partisan  gospel  in  city 

JH>litiC8." 

The  Chbmtian  Endeavor  akd  Politics.- There  appears  In  the  Out- 
look Department  of  the  October  number  of  your  Jonrual  a  short  paragrspli 
entitled  "A  Word  to  Christiaii  Endeavorera,"  by  John  Franklin  Crowell. 
The  excellent  advice  here  given  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  wherever  the 
Christian  Endeavor  Society  as  an  organization  enters  into  the  good  oitiien- 
suggoated  by  Dr.  Clark,  iind  again  emphasized  by  the 
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Cleveland  Convention  last  July.  This  great  society  of  Christian  young  peo- 
ple, if  properly  directed,  can  be  turned  to  splendid  account  in  the  improve- 
ment of  politics  and  the  spread  of  the  truest  patriotism.  If  not  thus  wisely 
controlled,  however,  this  new  movement  will  inevitably  result  in  a  serious 
loss  to  the  society  of  spiritual  power,  as  well  as  utterly  fail  in  the  worthy  ob- 
ject for  which  this  advance  endeavor  was  intended.  We  do  not  believe,  as 
the  OongregcUionaliat  suggests,  that  it  should  be  the  object  of  the  Christian 
Endeavor  Society  to  hold  the  balance  of  power  between  the  two  leading 
political  parties,  and  thus  dominate  the  nominations.  While  our  president, 
Dr.  Clark,  has  always  been  carefully  guarded  in  his  utterances  upon  the 
question  of  the  attitude  of  the  society  toward  the  two  great  parties,  neverthe- 
less it  is  safe  to  affirm  that  such  a  suggestion  would  not  be  indorsed  by  the 
great  majority  of  Endeavorers  throughout  the  country.  Such  a  step  would  be 
most  unfortunate  and  would  without  a  doubt  create  a  division  in  our  ranks. 
The  old  parties  may  be  unprincipled  and  wholly  controlled  by  evil  men,  but 
to  form  another  out  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society,  even  for  work  in 
local  elections,  would  make  of  our  organization  a  political  football. 

Within  the  legitimate  sphere  of  endeavor  there  are  many  ways  in  which 
the  societies  and  local  unions  may  promote  the  cause  of  good  citizenship. 
The  lack  of  space  forbids  mentioning  but  two.    Local  unions  can  hold  fre- 
quent platform  meetings  at  which  the  subject  of  good  citizenship  in  all  its 
various  phases  should  be  discussed  by  the  very  best  speakers  obtainable. 
Good  audiences  are  sure  to  be  secured  where  the  meetings  are  well  adver- 
tised and  approaching  elections  draw  the  attention  of  the  people  to  this  sub- 
ject.   A  state  good  citizenship  campaign,  organized  much  the  same  as  the 
Missionary  Extension  Course,  embrsuiing  every  town  in  the  state,  could  not 
fail  to  arouse  a  sentiment  against  indifferent  citizenship  in  the  community 
as  well  as  prove  instructive  to  those  ignorant  of  our  government  and  the 
operations  of  political  machinery.    Again,  the  local  committee  of  every  so- 
eiety  should  urge  and  see  to  it  that  all  voters  in  the  membership  of  the 
ohurch  are  registered  and  attend  the  primaries.    It  is  not  new  parties  we 
need  but  the  arousing  of  the  negligent  and  indifferent  citizens  found  in 
every  community,  to  a  sense  of  their  political  resp>onsibilities  and  duties. 
The  respectable  and  moral  elements  are  in  the  majority  in  any  community, 
and  might  easily  control  legislation  if  they  would,  but  by  indifference  and 
neglect  they  deliberately  sell  their  vote  to  the  vicious  and  lawless  minority, 
vrhich  if  disposed  of  in  any  other  manner  would  be  a  crime  which  could  not 
be  too  strongly  condemned.    The  control  of  the  two  dominant  parties  by  the 
better  class  of  citizens  may  look  to  be  imp>os8ible.    To  accomplish  this  end 
may  take  long  years  of  effort  with  many  apparently  vain  and  unsuccessflil 
attempts.    We  believe,  however,  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  law  and  right- 
eousness, and  in  the  supremacy  of  American  principles  and  true  patriotism. 
The  aggressive,  earnest,  and  consecrated  spirit  of  the  great  body  of  Christian 
Endeavor  will  be  a  most  i>otent  factor  in  this  great  achievement. 

W.   E.  SWBET, 

President  Denver  Christian  Endeavor  Union. 


The  Press  and  the  President's  Messaoe.— As  seen  from  their  point 
of  view,  the  representative  journals  of  the  parties  characterize  the  presi- 
dent's last  message  to  Congress  as  **  a  thoroughly  sensible  and  statesman- 
like expression  of  views  " ;  as  "  a  weak  and  commonplace  document "  ;  and 
as  "an  egotistical  parade  of  ideas  that  are  either  commonplace  or  hostile  to 
the  intereetfl  of  the  masses  of  the  people."    Administration  and  anti-admin- 
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Istration  DeinocmtB,  Republicans,  auA  Fopuliats.  as  represented  by  most  of 
their  journals,  have  no  oominnn  groiiiid  of  either  praise  nrariUuiem.  On 
the  one  band,  etateuieniB  am]  stiKgoatlons  (if  doubtful  expediency  are  etudl- 
oualy  l^ored,  and  on  tlie  other  hand,  what  is  worthy  of  thoughtful  consid- 
erstloD  or  cominendatioD  Is  contemptuously  paesed  by.  One  of  the  wont 
phasBH  of  partisan  JoiiruallBin  is  here  illUHtrated  in  the  clearest' manner. 
Insincerity  and  miareprewntatlon  are  lirst  cousins  to  mendacity ;  and  uue  "t 
the  other  of  these  disreputable  cnuains  seems  to  be  the  evil  fcenius  in  a  mul- 
titude of  editorial  sanctums.  We  venture  to  sumcest  the  qnery  as  to  whether 
this  kind  of  editorial  writinfr  is  any  longer  acceptable  to  tbe  average  Ameri- 
can oitlren.  Does  it  add  to  their  ciinfidence  In  and  their  reapeol  for  editorial 
opinions?  Does  it  Increase  their  party  loyalty  f  Does  it  serve  any  purpose 
which  even  the  most  partisan  of  politicians  considers  desirable  T  It  should 
require  very  little  thinking  to  rigbtly  answer  these  queries.  The  elections 
of  receut  times  have  clearly  evidenced  the  fact  that  the  determination  of 
party  supremacy  is  coming  to  be  more  and  more  a  matter  of  thoughtful 
action  on  tbe  part  of  independent  voters  whose  conclusions  are  not  based  on 
the  biased  or  insincere  dicta  of  partisan  editors.  The  voters  who  are  af- 
fected by  any  other  than  fair  and  candid  expressions  of  honest  opinions,  are 
growing  fewer,  and  those  whoso  respect  for  partisan  journalism  will  be  iu- 
creased  by  just  and  mauly  treatment  of  all  public  questions  and  public  offi- 
cials, is  growing  larger.  We  commend  this  fact  to  the  attention  alike  of 
editorial  writers  who  greeted  the  president's  message  with  the  unreasoning 
praise  and  the  unreasoning  abuse  of  servile  partyism. 

Christian  Economics.— Under  the  title  of  "Classical  Political  Eoon- 
omy"  Hon.  J.  H.Walker  (A.  I.  C.I,  of  Worcester,  at  the  last  Roaeland  Parle 
gathering,  July  4th,  1894.  made  a  trenchant  and  earnest  plea  In  behalf  of  the 
introduction  of  better  and  eHpecially  Christian  Ideas  in  economic  thought 
and  teacblDg.  The  address  has  been  published  in  pamphlet  form,  sad  upon 
application  to  the  American  Institute  of  Civics,  38  Park  Row*,  N.  Y.,  at^cnm- 
panled  by  a  two-cent  stamp,  will  be  sent  free  to  any  address.  Mr.  Walker 
has  shown  conspicuous  Integrity  and  ability  in  his  congressional  career, 
and  serves  tlie  cause  of  education  as  trustee  of  several  colleges.  His  address 
evidences  serious  thought,  and  may  be  profitably  read  and  discussed  by  the 
clubs  belonging  to  the  Extension  Department  of  the  A.  I.  C,  and  other  or- 
ganizations for  the  study  of  questions  in  civics,  as  well  as  by  Individuals. 

The  Unit  I^eaodb  of  Chi(.-auo.— This  active  and  useful  organlEation 
has  i^ms  in  precise  accord  with  those  of  the  Institute  of  Civics,  as  evidenced 
by  the  following  extracts  rmm  its  model  articles : 

"We,  the  undersigned,  believing  that  the  causa  of  righteousness  and 
Justice  can  best  be  promoted  by  each  and  every  citizen  personally  discharg' 
Ing  the  responsibilities  resting  upon  Ihe  Individual ;  that  an  increased  pros- 
perity will  follow  the  simple  dlsi-harge  of  these  duties,  and  that  a  marked 
Improvement  In  all  that  pertains  to  the  government  of  our  muuiclpalily 
will  follow  as  the  outcome  of  civic  duties  properly  performed,  do  hereby 
band  ourselves  t^ether  in  a  league  to  be  known  as  the  Unit  League  of  Chi- 
cago, to  the  end  that  effective  results  may  be  secured  through  united  effort ; 
and  do  hereby  subscribe  to  the  principles  and  objects  of  this  league  as  set 
forth  in  the  following  constitution: 

"The  objects  of  the  formation  of  this  league  are:  The  education  of  ite 
members  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  responsibUltles  of  ■  oltiieD  i  of 
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the  rules  governing  the  ward  club,  the  caucus,  the  primary,  and  the  i>olls ; 
and  of  the  conditions  that  enhance  or  detract  from  the  material  welfare  of 
our  city ;  to  the  end  that  the  members  may,  by  all  legitimate  and  worthy 
means  in  their  power,  influence  one  another  and  all  others  with  whom  they 
come  in  contact  to  vote  as  a  unit  for  the  best  men  in  all  municipal  elections 
regardless  of  party,  and  to  act  as  a  unit  in  all  good  work. 

**  The  principles  of  this  league  are :  jFVr«<.— Righteousness  and  justice  in 
public  and  private  life.  Second,— -The  complete  separation  of  all  that  per- 
tains to  municipal  politics  Arom  state  and  national  politics.  TAtrd.— Capabil- 
ity and  moral  integrity  the  standard  for  preferment  for  public  office.  Fourth, 
—A  generous  compensation  for  all  in  authority  in  our  municipality.  Fifth. 
—No  political  aspirations  and  no  political  candidates  to  offer  for  public  fa- 
vor." 


AMONG  THE  BOOKS. 

Xlie  Laws  and  Jurisprudence  of  Fngland  and  America.     By  John  F.  Dil- 
lon, LL.D.  8vo,  cloth,  431  pages.    Boston :    Little,  Brown  A  Co. 

This  valuable  book  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  thirteen  lectures  delivered  be- 
fore the  students  of  Yale  University,  four  of  which  are  devoted  to  what  the 
^vthor  terms  the  law  in  its  old  home,  England,  and  the  remainder  to  its  new 
bome,  the  United  States. 

The  distinguished  author,  who  has  had  forty  years'  experience  as  judge  and 
^i>€lvocate,  says  that  the  object  of  the  lectures  is  to  inspire  a  patriotic  and  just  re- 
K^aard  for  the  laws  and  institutions  of  our  country,  and  to  awaken  inquiry  upon 
^vbjects  of  interest  to  the  profession  rather  than  to  satisfy  it.  The  author  is 
Of  the  opinion  that  it  is  no  easy  task  to  give  a  correct  definition  of  law,  and 
^^e  follows  with  a  discussion  of  some  of  the  definitions  generally  accepted  by 
^^wyers  as  the  best.  The  jury  system  is  upheld  as  being  the  best  ever  de- 
"^^ised,  though  Judge  Dillon,  like  all  other  careful  observers,  is  aware  of  its 
^«rious  defects. 

Several  examples  are  given  to  illustrate  the  progress  that  law  has  been 
^^naking  toward  a  more  reasonable  and  humane  basis.  The  softening  of  the 
c^minal  law,  both  in  England  and  America,  within  the  past  century,  and 
Xhe  laws  relating  to  married  women  are  cited  among  other  cases  on  this 
(Mint. 

The  wonderftil  growth  of  corporations  has  attracted  the  author's  attention. 
In  1879  one  term  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  disposed  of  379  cases, 
of  which  183  were  corporation  cases.  Of  424  recent  cases  examined  in  the 
reports  of  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  190  involved  corporations,  while 
of  130  cases  of  the  same  court  in  1806  there  were  but  20  in  which  corporations 
had  any  interest. 

We  are  pleased  to  note  that  Judge  Dillon  does  not  cling  to  the  fogy  idea, 
so  prevalent  in  the  legal  profession,  that  a  jurist  must  not  exercise  his  own 
judgment  and  good  sense,  but  depend  entirely  on  the  past.  If  our  legis- 
lators had  been  as  non-progressive  in  this  respect  as  the  courts,  we  should 
still  be  living  under  the  barbarous  laws  and  customs  of  the  antediluvians, 
and  it  is  refireshing  to  find  a  man  of  Judge  Dillon's  ability  and  reputation 
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0  condemn  the  foKylnm  that  lawyera  are  pleased  to  term  c 


who  dares  t 

The  author  regrets  the  conflictlnK  mlee  which  mark  the  divUioa  or  rights 
and  remedlealnti)  legal  and  equitable,  and  beltevesthat  tlieexiatitigdiver«ity 
must  disappear  and  be  replaced  by  a  unirorm  system.  What  we  call  a  legal 
right  should  cease  if  in  conflict  with  what  we  now  call  an  equitable  right. 
He  predicia  another  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished,  that  internationBl 
law  will  result  in  settling  all  International  disputes  by  arbitration. 

The  Book  of  llii:  Fair.  By  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft.  Chicago:  The  Ban- 
croft Company. 

This  magnlilcent  work  Is  now  well  under  way  and  when  completed  will 
form  the  most  beautlftil  and  complete  Illustrated  history  of  the  great  Chi- 
cago fair.  It  will  consist  or  tweoiy-flve  parts  of  forty  imperial  folio  pages 
each.  These  parts  are  furnished  at  the  low  price  of  one  dollar  each  and 
when  bound  will  make  a  magnificent  volume.  All  the  parts  now  ready, 
17  or  18.  can  be  had  at  once  if  desired. 

In  addition  to  their  great  work  entitled  "The  Boob  of  the  Fair,"  the  Ban- 
croft Company  will  soon  publish  the  "  Resources  and  Development  of  Mex- 
ico," written  by  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft  at  the  personal  request  of  Preaideut 
Diaz,  who  issued  a  commission  to  gather  fresh  muterial  from  every  quarter 
of  the  republic  and  aid  Mr.  Banqroft  In  every  wa3'  in  the  prosecution  of  th? 

Stadits  in  Civica.—VnAei  the  general  title  of  Civics.  Silver.  BurdeltA 
Co.,  In  their  latest  catalogue,  call  especial  attention  to  Dr.  William  A.  Mow- 
ry's  book,  "Studies  in  Civil  Government,"  treating  of  the  duties. privilegte. 
and  problems  growing  out  of  American  citizenship.  Special  editions  of  this 
useful  book  have  been  prepared  in  briefer  form,  Bccompanled  by  matter  re- 
lating to  affairs  of  state  governnient ;  the  Hat  including  MassachuMtts.  Ver- 
mont. New  York.  Illinois,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin, 
and  Indiana.  The  price  of  the  l>ook  lirst  named  is  91.05,  the  second  SO  cents, 
and  of  the  state  edition  #1.00.  The  same  publishers  offer  a  new  edition  of 
Prof.  &.  BeiUamin  Andrew's  "  Institutes  of  Economics,"  which  is  one  of  the 
most  practical  and  valuable  of  reference  or  text-books  upon  the  subject  of 
which  It  treats.  Price  11.40.  Any  of  the  above  books  will  be  mailed  post- 
paid by  the  Institute  of  Civics  upon  receipt  of  price. 

Groeker's  FaHiameittary  MnnuaL—Thrae  in  need  of  an  up-to-date  manual 
setting  forth  correct  principles  of  procedure  In  deliberative  bodies,  will  find 
what  they  desire,  and  the  best  work  ot  its  kind,  in  the  book  prepared  by 
Hon.  George  G.  Croaker.  A.  I.  C,  of  Boston,  and  published  by  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.  New  York.  The  clnbs  of  the  Institute  of  Civics,  and  all  other 
good  government  organ Izaiions,  should  secure  a  copy  by  sending  sevenly- 
Iiv6  cents  to  the  publishe' 
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CORPS  OF  LECTURERS. 

The  eminent  citizens  named  below,  councilors  of  the  American  Institute 
ofCiTics,  haye  consented  to  entertain  invitations  to  deliver  popular  ad- 
draaaes,  lectoresy  or  **  talks"  calculated  to  promote  intelligent  and  salutary 
Interest  in  matters  relaUng  to  good  citizenship;  good  government,  and  right 
ndal  order. 

The  demand  for  useful  services  such  as  the  Institute's  lecturers  are  espe- 
dally  qualified  to  render,  has  steadily  increased  since  the  beginning  of  its 
work  in  1885,  and  was  never  so  g^eat  as  at  this  time. 

Those  desirous  of  arranging  for  addresses  before  audiences  of  adults  or 
yooths,  secular  or  religious  associations,  educational  meetings,  school  chil- 
drm,  working-men's  societies,  good  citizenship  and  good  government  clubs, 
patriotic  holiday  assemblies,  etc.,  etc.,  may  corresi>ond  directly  with  the  In- 
•titute's  lecturers,  or  may  address  the  Institute,  whose  officers  will  gladly 
tid  in  the  promotion  of  plans  for  the  discussion  by  suitable  speakers  of  per- 
tinent topics,  having  in  view  the  character  of  the  audience,  and  other  indi- 
cated conditions. 

In  writing  to  lecturers,  applicants  should  be  explicit  in  their  statements, 
•ndif  they  seek  gratuitous  services,  should  tender  tuU  payment  of  traveling 
*od  other  expenses.  It  is  proper  to  remark  that  those  who  make  lecturing 
wholly  or  in  part  a  profession,  cannot  ordinarily  be  asked  or  expected  to 
oomply  with  requests  for  services  without  satisfactory  remuneration.  In  all 
ciaee  postage  should  be  inclosed  for  replies. 

Citizens  interested  in  the  promotion  of  the  better  civic  conditions  which 
will  follow  intelligent  and  just  views  of  civic  affairs,  and  the  right  use  of  the 
powers  of  citizenship,  are  invited  to  write  to  the  Institute  for  suggestions  as 
to  pUtns  in  connection  with  which  they  may  easily  secure  results  of  the 
highest  value  to  the  communities  in  which  they  reside.  They  are  also  asked 
to  present  to  the  Institute  the  name  of  any  lecturer  in  their  vicinity,  who 
0^7  seem  to  them  qualified  for  useful  service  as  a  member  of  the  Institute's 
corpi  of  lecturers. 

LECTURERS  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  CIVICS.* 

ALABAMA. 

^yton,  H.  D.,  Pres,  University  of  Alabama,  Tuscaloosa. 

ARKANSAS. 

^onger,  J.  W.,  Pres.  Ouachita  College,  Arkadelphia. 

«W,  CoL  George  M.,  Pres.  Industrial  University,  Fayetteville. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Allen,  Prof.  Charles  H..  State  Normal  School,  San  Jos^. 
«oon,  Prof.  Thomas  R.,  University  of  California,  Berkeley. 
g^Dcroft,  Hubert  H.,  Iili.D.,  San  Francisco. 
«*rd,  Prof.  J.  N.,  Napa  College,  Napa  City. 
^QUda,  C.  W.,  State  Normal  School,  San  Jos6. 

*  Indoded  in  this  list  are  the  names  of  a  few,  presented  by  members,  with  whom 
}{|*witi]te  has  not  bad  opportunity  for  conducting  direct  correspondence  prior  to 
"'ciiiQeof  this  number  of  THE  Maoazink  of  Civics. 
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Dozier,  Melville,  B.  P..  SUte  Nomml  School.  Los  ADgeles. 

Oarber,  Judge  John,  'i'll  Pine  St.,  San  Franclaco. 

Gayley.  Pro?.  Charles  M..  Berkeley. 

Howlson,  Prof.  George  H.,  Berkeley, 

"The  Real  Nature  of  Representative  Government,"  "  Populsr  Fal- 
lacies Retarding  Ihe  Prinetple  of  RepreBentation."  "The  Rftliirend 
State  and  of  a  Ration."  "  The  Ne<«s»ary  Interdyiendeuee  of  Liberty 


"The  Natur 


of  InalienHble 


and    Law,"   "The  Basis  of  Suffrage," 

Rights  and  Their  True  Inventorv." 
HuRhea,  Prof.  David  E.,  Pierre  Christian  Colleee,  College  City. 
KellogK,  Martin,  LL.D.,  Berkeley. 
Keyea,  C.  H.,  Pres.  Throop  Polytechnic  Institute.  Pasadena. 

■'  Educating  for  Citizenship."  "  Ballot  Reform."  "  The  Macbiofl  in 

Politics,"  "The  Initiative B-nd  the  Relerendiim." 
Moses,  Bernard,  Ph.D.,  University  of  California.  Berkeley. 
Reld.  Prof.  W.  T..  A.  M.,  Belmont. 
Strattou,  R^v.  C,  G.,  D.D.,  Mills  College  P.  0„  San  Francisco. 

■'  Political   Economy."    "  The   History    of  the   Constitution  of  tlie 

United  States,"  "  International  Law." 
Swett.  Prof.  John,  Prin,  Girls'  Higb  School,  San  Fra     " 
Whiting,  Prof.  Harold,  Berkeley. 


Allen,  J,  H,,  Rockvale. 

Cook,  J,  B..  Greeley. 

Oove,  Aaron,  Sunt.  Schools,  Denver. 

Ingersol,  C.  L.,  Prea.  Coio.  AKricuttural  College,  Ft.  Collins. 

Keasby,  Prof.  Lindaey  M.,  pEd.,  Prof.  Political  Science  Uoiv.  Colo.,  BoBl- 

"  The  Economic  Duties  of  Citizenship." 


BroBius,  Hon,  Marriott,  M,  C. 

Craven,  Prof.  A.  F..  Ph.D..  Columbian  Univ. 

Curry,  Hon.  J.  L.  M..  M.D.,  1736  M,  St. 

Foster,  J.  Ellen. 

Httilman,  W.  N.,  Ph.D..  Supt.  Indian  Schools. 

Sewall,  Frank.  161S  Riggs  I^ace. 

Wilson,  Hon.  James  S.,  U.  8.  Senate, 


AUyn,  Dr.  Robert,  Prea.  S.  Hlinois  State  Normal  University,  Carbondalo.  J 
"  How  We  Govern  Ourselves,"  "A  Universal  Ballot  and  the  ObllriT 
Uon  itlmpllea," 
Bemis,  Prof.  Edward  P.,  Ph.D..  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago. 
Edwards,  Rev.  Richard,  LL.D.,  Princeton. 
Foster.  William  H.,  Geiieseo. 
Fobs,  Rev,  C.   W.,  D.D.,  Prof.  Atigustana  College  and  Theo.  Sem.,  Roefc:^ 

"Compulsory  Education."  "The  Dangers  of  Hyphenated  American- 
isms," "  Municipal  Government  in  the  United  States." 

Fnlcomer,  Prof.  Daniel.  A.M.,  University  of  Chicago.  Chicago. 

"The  Need  of  Social  Science,"  ".Social  Aims  and  their  True  Beali- 
Mition,"  "Sociology  Applied  to  Government,"  "Social  Reforms,' 
■•  Industrial  Problems,"  "  The  New  Sc)clal  Ethics." 

Halsey,  Prof.  John  J.,  M.A.,  Lake  Forest  University,  Lake  Forest. 

Jones,  Rev,  Jenkin  Lloyd,  D.D..  Chicano. 

Eephardt,  Rev.  J.  L.,  D.D.,  Pres.  Wesilield  College.  Westfield. 

Lane,  Albert  O.,  Supt,  Public  Schools,  City  Hall,  Chicago, 

Lyman,  George  A.,  Amboy. 
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Mack,  W.  S.,  Supt.  Public  Schools,  Moline. 

McCJord,  Prof.  W.  E.,  Peoria. 

Murray,  Rev.  O.  E.,  D.D.,  V.-P.  Chicago  Civics  Club,  Morgan  Park. 

**  The  Little  Red  Schoolhouse,''  **  Politics  and  Skeptics,"  **  Misrule 
in  American  Cities,"  "  Morals  in  Politics." 
Nichols,  J.  B.,  Supt.  Schools,  Mt.  Vernon. 
Parker,  Col.  F.  W.,  M.  A.,  Normal  Park. 
Peabody,  Dr.  S.  H.,  4200  Berkeley  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Raab,  Hon.  Henry,  Supt.  Public  Schools,  Springfield. 
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MONEY. 

BY  JAMES  A.  QUARLES,   D.D.,   LL.D. 
GENERAL  PRINCIPLES. 

MONEY  is  the  measure  of  vcUueSy  just  as  the  foot  is  the 
measure  of  length,  the  gallon  of  capacity,  and  the  pound 
of  weight.     It  is  not  necessary  to  trade,  for  barter  is  possible 
without  the  tangible  thing  we  call  money.    Yet,  in  a  sense, 
money  is  ideally  necessary  to  every  exchange;  that  is,  there 
must  be  some  ideal  standard  with  which  to  compare  each  of  the 
two  articles  before  the  exchange  will  be  made.     The  savage 
swapping  skins  for  blankets  must  place  an  estimate  on  each 
skin  and  on  each  blanket,  as  a  condition  of  his  deciding  how 
many  skins  he  will  give  for  a  blanket     Money  helps  the  ex- 
change by  furnishing  a  palpable  standard  of  comparison ;  and 
the  savage  says  each  skin  is  worth  half  a  dollar  and  the  blanket 
two  dollars ;  and  so  he  gives  four  of  the  former  for  one  of  the 
latter. 

This  is  the  great,  the  universal  use  of  money ;  a  service  which 
it  can  and  most  frequently  does  perform  without  being  actually 
employed  in  the  transaction.  In  this  country,  on  an  average, 
over  ninety  per  cent  of  business  transactions  are  conducted 
without  the  actual  use  of  money,  except  as  a  mere  common 
iQeasure  for  each  article  exchanged.  In  London,  ninety-nine 
per  cent  of  exchanges  dispense  with  actual  money,  except  as  a 
standard  of  comparison. 

In  exceptional  cases,  and  especially  for  the  final  settlement  of 
baUnoes,  the  money  itself  must  be  used ;  indeed,  the  settlement  of 
dances  is  the  one  great  use  of  actual  money.     A  farmer  brings 
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in  his  produce  nud  sella  it  to  the  merchant  for  ten  dollars ;  he 
then  bnys  from  the  merchant  goodB  valued  at  eight  dollars  ;  and 
the  merchant  gires  him  two  dollars  as  the  balance  dne.  Here 
money  is  used  as  a  measure  of  the  value  of  the  produce  and  the 
goods  to  the  amount  of  eighteen  dollars,  while  as  an  actnal 
medium  of  exchange  only  two  dollars  are  used.  Usually  the 
farmer  and  merchant  will  trade  together  to  the  amount  of  a 
hundred  or  more  dollars,  and  their  dealings  will  eontiaue  for 
months;  and  may  at  last  be  settled  by  an  exact  balance,  no 
money  at  all  being  used. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  chief  use  of  money  is  to  measure  values 
for  exchange,  and  that  its  subordinate  use  is,  as  the  actual 
viedium  of  exchange,  for  settling  final  balances.  It  is  no  excep- 
tion to  this  latter  statement,  when  a  farmer  sells  his  butter  to  a 
family  and  is  at  once  paid  in  money ;  for,  as  in  every  other  case 
when  the  actual  money  is  used,  the  whole  sum  in  this  instance  is 
the  balance  due  the  farmer,  the  family  giving  him  nothing  else 
in  exchange. 

As  the  fundamental  function  of  money  is  to  measure  values,  it 
is  manifest  that  money  itself  miist  Jiaoe  value;  for  a  standard 
must  have  that  which  it  is  used  to  estimate.  A  foot  most  have 
length  to  measure  length;  and  a  pound,  weight  to  measnre 
weight.  It  ia  primarily  essential  then  that  money  must  poBsesB 
value. 

What  is  value  T  It  is  a  service  that  can  be  exchanged.  Air 
is  useful  to  the  highest  degree ;  capable  of  rendering  an  indis- 
pensable service ;  and  yet  it  cannot  be  exchanged,  and  therefore 
has  no  value.  Utility  is  capacity  to  gratify  human  desire,  and 
may,  as  we  have  seen  in  air,  exist  entirely  apart  from  value. 
Exceptions  aside,  it  is  labor  which  gives  value  to  a  utility.  Air 
would  be  valuable  were  it  necessary  to  work  for  it;  and  so 
would  water.  Utility  remaining  the  same,  value  varies  as  a 
rule  with  labor.  Money  then  must  not  only  have  utility,  but  it 
must  possess  value  given  to  it  by  labor ;  and  be  valuable  in  pro- 
portion to  the  labor  necessary  to  produce  it. 

A  measure  should  be  coiistatit.  The  foot)  the  pound,  the  gallon 
are  always  and  everywhere  the  same ;  if  not,  confusion  and  io- 
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jnstioe  will  result.  It  is  equally  desirable^  indeed  it  is  more  so, 
that  money  should  not  vary  in  value.  The  other  measures  are 
limited  in  their  application ;  while  money  measures  practically 
everything.  Tampering  with  the  money  measure  is  therefore  a 
greater  evil  than  even  false  balances  would  be.  Value,  how- 
ever, is  not  a  sensible  thing  like  length  and  weight,  which  can 
be  regulated  with  infinitesimal  exactness.  It  is  made  up  of 
human  desire  and  human  labor;  both  of  which  are  compara- 
tively hard  to  determine  with  nicety. 

As  money  is  to  measure  all  values,  it  must  necessarily  be 
something  which  every  trader  desires;  that  is,  a  thing  uni- 
versally desired.    This  will  naturally  result  from  the  very  fact 
that  the  article  chosen  is  to  be  used  for  money ;  that  is,  the 
selection  and  use  of  gold  as  money  will  tend  to  make  every  one 
desire  to  have  gold.    But  value  depends  as  well  on  labor  as  on 
utility ;  and  this  demands  that  money  shall  represent,  as  far  as 
IKMsible,  a  fixed  quantity  and  quality  of  human  effort.    Here 
lies  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  securing  mathematical  exact- 
ness.   There  is  probably  no  article  whose  production  year  after 
year  requires  exactly  the  same  kind  and  degree  of  labor,  and  is 
therefore  a  constant  measure  of  value,  or  a  perfect  money.     We 
are  forced  to  use  that  article  which  is  known  to  possess  this 
quality  to  the  largest  degree. 

Bat  constancy  of  value,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  demands 
eZasticify.  An  engine  to  draw  a  train  at  the  uniform  speed  of 
thirty  miles  an  hour  must  be  able  to  put  forth  more  force  on  the 
upgrades  than  on  the  declines  or  levels.  It  is  very  easy  to  fix 
the  dollar  as  the  measure  of  value,  and  to  determine  that  a  dollar 
shallbe  25.8  grains  of  coined  gold  and  412.5  grains  of  coined 
silver,  both  nine  tenths  fine;  this  can  be  done  with  mathemati- 
^  precision.  It  is  possible,  though  not  probable,  that  it  may 
Squire  the  same  amount  of  labor  year  after  year  to  produce 
"^'^  grains  of  coined  gold.  It  is,  however,  not  the  single 
dollar,  which  is  alone  the  measure  of  value,  as  it  is  the  single 
foot  or  the  single  gallon.  A  multiplication  of  pound  weights 
has  no  effect  on  the  accuracy  of  the  pound  as  a  measure  of 
height.    It  is  otherwise  with  the  dollar,  for  value  depends  upon 
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supply  in  its  relation  to  demaDd.  If  there  ia  a  meager  Bapply 
of  dollars  and  the  demand  is  great,  the  dollar  will  rise  in  valne, 
and  vice  vernd.  Were  the  demand  constant  and  the  supply 
steady,  all  would  go  well;  the  demands  of  trade,  however, 
vary;  and  the  number  of  dollars  also  varies.  The  problem  is  to 
make  the  one  vary  as  the  other,  so  that  the  money  shall  be  a 
constant  measure  of  value. 

A3  money  is  the  measure  of  values,  and  as  a  measure  must  be 
constant  in  order  to  avoid  confusion  and  wrong,  it  is  manifest 
that,  unless  two  or  more  things  can  be  found  whose  variations 
shall  correspond,  the  standard  money  article  must  be  single.  A 
child  can  see  that  all  the  foot  measures  must  be  exactly  equal ; 
it  is  more  necessary  that  every  dollar  shall  have  the  same  valne 
as  every  other  dollar.  Experience  demonstrates  that  no  two 
tbiugs,  which  are  independent  of  each  other,  correspond  in 
value  with  each  other  at  a  fixed  ratio  for  any  length  of  time. 
Take  wheat  and  corn,  lead  and  iron,  glass  and  china,  cotton  and 
wool,  or  auy  other  two  articles,  and  it  will  be  found  that  their 
relative  values  will  vary  from  any  ratio  which  may  be  assumed. 
This  is  trne  because  the  two  elements  of  value,  desire  and  labor, 
are  liable  to  frequent  and  irregular  fluctuations  with  reference 
to  any  two  articles.  For  some  reason,  the  demand  for  one 
article  may  largely  increase  beyond  that  for  the  other;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  it  may  happen  that  the  labor  accessary  for  its 
production  may  be  greater.  There  cannot,  therefore,  be  a 
double  measure  or  a  double  standard;  and,  as  a  fact,  there 
never  has  been.  If  the  attempt  is  made  to  use  two,  one  or  the 
other  will  prevail  according  to  circumstances;  and  usually  it 
will  be  the  poorer  of  the  two,  while  dishonest  traders  will 
attempt  to  vary  according  as  they  are  buyers  or  selleiB. 

We  are  told  that  Abraham  weighed  to  Ephron  "four  hun- 
dred shekels  of  silver  current  money  with  the  merchant" 
Money  must  be  curmit;  we  call  it  currency.  This  fact  has 
already  been  indicated,  but  we  call  special  attentiou  to  it  as  one 
of  fundamental  importance.  The  people  might  agree  to  use 
almost  anything  as  money ;  as  at  diOerent  times  and  plaoM 
they  have  used  a  score  or  more  of  articles  for  the  purpose.     The     , 
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thing  used  has  often  been  qnite  nnsuitable,  snch  as  oxen,  tea, 
bnlletSy  shells^  tobacco,  etc;  bat  no  article  has  ever  performed 
the  functions  of  money,  however  poorly,  which  was  not  at  the 
time  current,  or  a  thing  desired.  This  grows  out  of  the  nature 
of  money  as  value  measuring  values;  for  a  value  must  have  in 
it  the  element  of  desirableness.  As  there  have  been  so  many 
different  things  used  as  money,  it  has  resulted,  from  the  prin- 
ciple we  are  now  considering,  that  all  the  less  desirable  articles 
have  been  eliminated,  and  that  progressive  man  is  agreeing  to 
use  that  thing  for  money  which  enlightened  experience  teaches 
him,  all  things  considered,  is  the  best. 

It  is  but  another  phase  of  the  last  thought,  that  money  should 
be  as  univeriol  as  trade.     Provincial  restriction  has  been  the  rule 
in  the  traffic  of  the  past.    The  civilized  races  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  throw  off  their  shackles.     Great  Britain  has  led  the  van 
and  now  for  more  than  a  generation  has  enjoyed  the  benefits  of 
free  trade.     The  other  nations  are  slow  to  follow  her  excellent 
example,  and  the  practical  politician  still  scouts  the  theory  of 
Adam  Smith  as  a  visionary  vagary  of  the  doctrinaire.     The  tariff 
reformer  of  our  own  country  is  frightened  at  the  ghost  of  free 
trade,  and  is  not  able  to  go  beyond  a  tariff  for  revenue  with  in- 
cidental protection.     As  surely,  however,  as  the  race  advances 
in  intelligence  and  virtue,   so  surely  will  the  day  come  when 
national  boundaries  will  no  longer  restrict  traffic,  but  trade  will 
be  as  free  between  nations  as  it  is  now  between  individuals.    That 
is  the  ideal  condition  of  commerce.    To  complete  the  picture, 
the  money  used  will  be  international,  cosmopolitan.     We  are 
slowly  moving  in  that  direction.     The  civilized  nations  are  com- 
U)g  to  an  agreement  as  to  the  article  which  should  constitute  the 
World's  standard  money  ;  and  it  is  no  longer  chimerical  to  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  the  money  of  the  world  will  be  the 
same  wherever  the  ship,  the  railroad,  or  the  balloon  shall  carry 
merchant  or  merchandise.     Those  who  remember  the  inconveni- 
^noes  of  our  ante  beUum  provincial  money,  issued  by  state  bank8, 
^d  contrast  it  with  our  present  currency,  good  the  nation  over, 
<^  realize  the  blessing  of  a  universal  as  opposed  to  a  local  money. 
Finally,  money  should  not  only  be  valuable,  constant,  elastic, 
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single,  current,  and  universal,  in  order  that  it  may  best  discharge 
its  functions  as  a  measure  of  values  and  a  medium  of  exchange ; 
but  it  should  also  be  legaJ,  Tvro  mistakes  are  mude  here.  The 
first  and  greatest  by  those  who  assert  that  it  is  the  stamp  of  the 
government  which  makes  money  ;  that  its  fiat  will  make  slips  of 
paper,  money.  This  eontradicte  the  fundamental  principle,  that 
every  measure  must  have  the  quality  it  measures.  If  money  is 
the  measure  of  values,  as  it  nndoubtedly  is,  then  nothing  can  be 
good  money  or  discharge  its  fundamental  function  unless  it  is 
itself  a  real  value,  a  standard  value.  It  is  not  possible  for  bits 
of  paper  to  measure  values  ;  for  the  piece  with  a  thousand  dollars 
stamped  on  it  is  not  a  whit  more  valuable  thau  that  with  one 
dollar  on  it ;  that  is,  it  coats  no  more  labor  to  produce  it.  The 
truth  which  underlies  the  flat  money  delusion  is,  that  the  credit 
of  the  country,  backed  by  its  immense  resources,  is  a  mighty 
financial  power,  just  as  Rothschild's  paper  is  worth  its  tace  in 
the  world's  market,  because  his  wealth  of  values  lies  back  of  it ; 
so  it  is  with  the  issues  of  a  strong  and  prosperous  government. 
It  is,  however,  just  as  easy  for  Queen  Victoria  to  cure  scrofola 
by  her  t^uch,  as  it  is  for  her  to  give  value  by  a  mere  stamp  to  a 
piece  of  worthless  paper  \  in  order  to  be  valuable,  the  govern- 
ment must  put  upon  the  paper  its  promise  to  pay,  and  then  the 
paper  represents  the  value  of  the  government's  readiness  to  pay, 
and  BO  may  be  at  par,  or  only  thirty-five  cents  on  the  dollar.  a» 
our  national  greeui)acks  were  in  1S64. 

The  other  and  more  harmless  mistake  is  the  assertion  that  tb^ 
government  has  no  agency  in  the  matter  of  money,  except  tc^ 
certify  and  authenticate  the  amount  of  the  precious  metals  ics. 
each  coin.  It  does  this,  but  it  should  do  more.  It  is  the  prov  — 
iuce  of  government  to  supervise  contracts  and  to  see  that  tbe;y 
are  enforced.  Jlost  frequently  this  is  done  by  the  required  'pay- 
nient  of  money.  Tliis  makes  it  necessary  that  the  governmeim* 
shall  determine  what  is  the  legal  money,  the  tender  or  payment 
of  which  is  a  fulfilment  of  the  contract.  It  ought  to  go  without 
saying,  that  every  wise  government  makes  the  current  commer- 
cial money  the  lawful  tender  for  the  payment  of  debts. 

At  the  close  of  this  brief  statement  of  the  cardinal  priaciples 
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oonoeming  money,  it  is  well  to  remember  that,  while  we  some- 
times say,  money  is  necessarily  a  value ;  it  is  not  possible  there 
can  be  two  money  standards ;  and  that  money  must  be  current, 
these  words,  ^'necessarily,''  ** possible,''  **mnst,"  are  to  be 
taken  relatively,  not  absolutely.  Money  itself  is  not  necessary, 
and  therefore  none  of  its  qualities  are  ;  all  that  is  meant  is,  that 
these  statements  are  true  of  the  best  money,  of  money  that  per- 
fectly serves  the  puri>ose  of  an  exact  measure  of  values.  Such 
a  money  the  world  has  never  had,  and  probably  never  will ;  but 
a  progressive  x>eople  strives  ever  to  reach  ideal  conditions. 

THE  BEST  MONEY. 

We  shall  now  apply  these  principles  to  the  settlement  of  cer- 
tain practical  financial  questions  that  are  of  current  interest. 

It  was  said  above  that  the  world  has  never  had  a  perfect 
money.  It  is  amusing  to  us  now  to  read  of  the  various  articles 
vhich  have  been  used  for  this  purpose.  The  most  curious  is 
perhaps  the  £em^  that  animals  have  been  so  used.  Homer  tells  us 
that  the  Oreeks  made  oxen  the  medium  of  exchange ;  and  the 
Latins  did  the  same  thing,  as  their  word  for  money  is  a  deriva- 
tion from  that  for  cattle.  As  other  examples  of  animal  money, 
we  may  mention  codfish,  beaver  skins,  leather,  cowry  shells,  and 
the  shells  of  periwinkles  and  clams. 

Vegetables  have  also  been  used  as  currency.  Cakes  of  tea  in 
India,  the  bark  of  the  mulberry  in  China,  and  tobacco  in  Yir- 
ginia  exemplify  this. 

There  are  several  conclusive  objections  to  any  organic  sub- 
stance, either  animal  or  vegetable,  as  a  material  money ;  it  is 
enough  to  observe  that  organism  suggests  disorganization,  and 
thus  the  money  i)erishes. 

The  mineral  world  has  been  the  usual  source  from  which  the 
various  other  articles  used  as  money  have  been  taken  :  electrum 
in  Asia  Minor,  tin  in  ancient  England,  Italy,  and  in  the  United 
States,  beads  in  Africa  and  America,  salt  in  Abyssinia,  copper 
^  Greece,  nails  in  Scotland,  lead  in  Burmah,  iron  in  Sparta, 
b^ets  in  Massachusetts,  platinum  in  Eussia,  nickel  and  zinc  in 
the  United  States,  and  silver  and  gold  in  all  civilized  lands. 
The  fiEM^  that  gold  and  sUver  have  been  regarded  as  the  most 
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proper  material  for  money  by  the  most  enlightened  nations,  Id 
every  period  of  hnman  history,  is  a  strong  presumptive  proof 
of  their  excellence  as  such.  Their  beauty,  imperishability,  con- 
stancy, and  sameness  in  value,  preciousness,  impressibility,  and 
divisibility  without  loss,  all  commend  them  as  the  most  desirable 
articles  bo  far  known  to  be  made  the  measure  of  values  and  the 
medium  of  exchnnge. 

BIMETALLISM. 

The  consideration  of  the  comparative  claims  of  silver  and 
gold  snggeste  the  first  great  financial  issue  which  we  shall  dis- 
cuss, that  of  bimetallism.  Confusion  and  mistake  have  arisen 
here  by  failing  to  discriminate  the  two  great  functions  of  money, 

1.  Looking  at  it  as  the  ■meaxnre  of  values,  there  seems  hardly 
room  for  argument  against  the  position  of  the  single  standard 
theory.  A  double  standard  would  appear  to  be  almost  a  math- 
ematical impossibility ;  it  is  not  that,  however,  but  it  is  a  phys- 
ical improbability  of  the  highest  degree.  That  is,  it  is  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable  that  gold  and  silver  will  for  any 
length  of  time  continue  to  sustain  to  each  other  the  same  ratio 
of  value.  We  know  as  a  fact  that  for  several  centuries  back, 
since  their  relations  to  each  other  have  been  recorded,  they  have 
constantly  fluctuated.  Value,  as  desire  and  effort,  is  ever  vary- 
ing as  to  any  two  products  we  may  compare  with  each  other ; 
aud  silver  and  gold  are  by  no  means  an  exception.^  Since  16S7 
their  ratios  have  varied  between  1  to  14.14  and  1  to  33.  So  a 
double  standard  means  two  different  standards.  Is  this  desir- 
able t  To  be  sure,  so  long  as  the  variations  are  slight,  it  makes  but 
little  practical  difference ;  but  when  they  part  company  so  widely 
and  so  rapidly  as  they  have  done  in  the  laat  twenty  years,  it  becomes 
a  serious  question.  Having  a  double  standard  is  just  as  unwise 
as  to  have  two  kinds  of  length  or  weight  measures;  it  is  as  much 
so  as  to  have  two  scales  for  a  thermometer,  one  but  little  affected, 
if  at  all,  by  the  changes  of  temperature,  and  the  other  almost  as 
much  BO  as  the  mercury  itself. 
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If  then  we  are  to  have  a  single  standard,  the  qnestion  still  re- 
mains, Shall  it  be  gold,  or  shall  it  be  silver  f  There  are  several 
sufficient  reasons  why  it  should  be  gold.  1.  Gold  has  been  onr 
standard  ever  since  1834.  Singularly  enough,  this  came  as  the 
result  of  civil  law,  but  of  a  law  that  was  not  designed  to  pro- 
duce this  effect.  Up  to  1834,  our  monetary  standard  was  silver, 
and  was  silver  by  virtue  of  Gresham's  economic  law ;  gold  being 
nnderrated  in  our  coinage,  refused  to  circulate  among  us,  and  we 
were  therefore  on  the  silver  basis.  Jefferson  and  subsequent  presi- 
dents seem  to  have  tried  to  evade  this  law  by  stopping  the  coin- 
ing of  silver  dollars,  but  it  was  unavailing ;  we  had  the  single 
silver  standard,  and  clung  to  it  until  we  changed  the  ratio  of 
gold  to  silver  in  favor  of  gold.  Then  gold  became  our  standard, 
and  has  remained  so  ever  since.  1862-1879  is  an  apparent  ex- 
ception to  this  flEU^t,  as  we  were  then  apparently  on  a  greenback 
basis  ;  but  really  the  greenbacks  were  rated  daily  and  sometimes 
hourly  by  their  gold  value.  It  will  require  a  change,  therefore, 
should  we  adopt  the  silver  standard,  and  the  presumption  is 
against  change. 

2.  Gold  is  the  standard  of  the  civilized  world.     Canada  and 

all  the  nations  of  Europe  are  on  the  gold  basis,  except  Eussia. 

Bnssia  is  the  least  progressive  of  the  Christian  nations ;  more- 

OTer,  there  are  indications  that  the  czar  intends  to  follow  the 

lead  of  the  other  European  nations,  as  he  has  been  stocking  his 

country  with  gold,  and  is  now  reported  to  have  $250,000,000  of 

gold  to  only  $60,000,000   of  silver.     If   we    change    to   the 

silyer  standard,  we  shall  separate  ourselves  from  all  the  great 

commercial  nations  with  whom  we  chiefly  trade,  and  ally  our- 

Belves  pecuniarily  with  Mexico,  South  America,  and  China,  with 

whom  our  commerce  is  comparatively  unimportant. 

3.  If  it  were  an  original  question,  and  we  were  now  to  choose 
))etween  the  two,  gold  is  the  preferable  metal  for  our  standard. 
This  is  true  for  two  reasons.  In  the  flrst  place,  gold  is  the  more 
precious  metal  of  the  two,  and  thus  embodies  the  larger  value  in 
the  smaller  bulk  and  weight ;  at  their  present  market  rates,  it 
Quires  about  thirty  times  as  much  silver  to  measure  the  value 
of  a  dollar  as  it  does  of  gold.     The  law  of  parsimony,  there- 
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fore,  demands  tbat  we  shall  use  the  smaller  rather  than  the 
larger  agent. 

But  a  more  potent  reason  than  this  requires  our  adherence  to 
the  gold  standard.  It  is  the  fact  that  the  value  of  silver  is  now 
aa  variable  as  the  thermometer.  During  the  last  twenty  years 
its  market  value  has  changed  almost  daily  from  about  ^1.30  an 
oz.  to  G2  cents  an  oz. ;  that  is,  this  year  it  has  been  less  than 
half  as  valuable  as  it  was  is  1S73.  A  standard  that  is  constantly 
changing,  even  though  it  be  by  a  regular  and  nniform  law,  is 
undesirable ;  unless  its  changes  should  correspond  with  the 
variations  in  the  things  it  is  designed  to  measure.  But  a  stand- 
ard that  is  continually  changing,  up  and  down,  with  no  regular- 
ity, is  utterly  unfit  for  the  purpose.  The  exchanges  of  the  civil- 
ized world  show  this  to  be  the  present  condition  of  silver,  and  so 
it  would  be  extremely  unwise  iu  us  to  change  to  it  from  the  com- 
paratively steady  standard  of  gold.  We  have  a  clock  by  which 
we  regulate  our  movements  and  have  done  so  for  many  years  j  it 
is  not  mathematically  accurate,  but  its  variations  are  slight  and 
easily  determined.  Moreover,  all  our  neighbors  use  this  same 
clock,  so  that  we  can  meet  our  engagement  with  them  accurate- 
ly, if  we  keep  the  old  timepiece.  But  a  clockmaker  comes  along, 
and  tells  us  to  abandon  that  old  regulator,  and  he  will  furnish  us 
a  new  one  in  its  place.  We  examine  this  new  clock,  and  find 
that)  in  no  respect,  is  it  better  than  our  old  friend,  and  that  none 
of  our  neighbors  are  willing  to  use  it,  and  that  it  is  quite  uncer- 
tain in  its  movements,  sometimes  running  too  fast  and  sometimes 
too  slow.  Now,  what  shall  we  do  ;  throw  away  the  old,  reliable 
clock  and  take  the  new,  uncertain  one*  Surely  not.  Then  let 
us  keep  the  gold  standard  and  remain  in  line  with  the  commer- 
cial nations  of  the  globe.  So  far  then  as  money  is  the  measure 
of  values,  there  can  be  but  one  staudard  and  that  standard  ought 
to  be  gold. 

II.  While  the  chief  function  of  money  is  to  measure  value, 
it  is  not  its  only  one ;  money  is  also  the  medium,  or,  as  it  has 
been  called,  the  tool  of  exchange.  Looking  at  it  from  this 
standpoint,  we  ask  as  to  the  expediency  of  bimetallism.  Is  one 
metal  enough  to  meet  all  the  needs  of  trade  as  a  money  T  or,  do 
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we  need  more  than  onef  The  economical  law  of  parsimony 
wonld  suggest  that  the  presumption  is  in  favor  of  the  single 
metal  system ;  and  this  indeed  is  trne,  provided  the  single 
metal  can  discharge  all  the  functions  of  money,  as  well  as  two  or 
more.  There  is,  however,  a  counter  presumption  in  favor  of 
more  than  one  metal,  in  the  fact  that  the  progressive  races  have 
in  the  past  used  more  than  one,  and  are  continuing  to  do  so. 

If  one  metal  will  suffice,  let  us  adopt  monometallism.  It  is 
easily  seen  that  there  are  indispensable  conveniences  connected 
with  the  use  of  several  metals  as  money.  Let  us  suppose  that 
we  undertake  to  confine  ourselves  to  one,  and,  as  gold  is  the 
best  for  the  measure  function  of  money,  let  us  undertake  to 
make  gold  our  only  money  metal,  discarding  silver  altogether. 

1.  It  would  create  a  distressing  contraction.  About  half  the 
coined  money  of  the  world  to-day  is  silver ;  if  it  should  be  thrown 
aside,  then  gold  alone  must  not  only  measure  all  value  but  also 
mediate  all  exchanges.  We  can  see  at  once  what  an  incon- 
venience and  shock  this  would  be.  Indeed  it  would,  in  its 
influence  on  money  as  a  measure,  be  enormously  unjust.  We 
now  see  what  was  not  apparent  before,  that  the  subsidiary 
metal,  silver,  though  not  a  standard  measure  of  value,  never- 
theless is  a  help  to  gold  in  this  particular.  The  exact  truth 
reveals  itself  when  we  recall  the  two  ways  in  which  the  dollar  is 
a  measure,  first  as  a  unit  and  then  as  an  aggregate  of  units ;  each 
dollar  is  a  measure,  and  all  the  dollars  as  a  total  value  are  a 
measure.  So  &r  as  the  single  dollar  is  the  measure,  there 
cannot  be  two  kinds  of  dollars,  which  will  at  the  same  time 
accurately  measure  values ;  at  the  present  time,  the  gold  dollar, 
worth  one  hundred  cents,  and  the  silver  dollar,  worth  less  than 
sixty,  cannot  both  be  the  measure  of  value ;  as  a  fact,  the  gold 
dollar  is.  But  so  far  as  the  aggregate  of  dollars  is  the  measure 
(and  it  is  as  important  as  the  unit),  not  only  does  the  sum  of  all 
the  gold  dollars,  but  of  all  the  silver  dollars  as  well,  constitute 
that  aggregate;  the  only  qualification  being  that  the  silver 
dollars  are  reckoned  in  value  upon  the  gold  basis.  If,  therefore, 
we  should  discard  silver  and  confine  ourselves  to  gold,  it  would 
seriously  interfere  with  the  measure  of  value. 
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2.  Moreover,  in  addition  to  its  disastrous  effect  upon  moDey 
as  a  measnre,  it  would  be  seriously  injurious  in  dimini»king  the 
suj^li/  of  money  as  actually  used  in  trade.  In  the  world's  traffic 
to-day,  there  is  about  as  much  silver  currency  employed  as 
there  is  gold,  and  commerce  does  not  feel  that  there  is  a  surplus. 
The  result  of  dispensing  with  silver  would  be  similar  to  that  of 
banishing  rye  or  rice  from  the  food  products  of  the  race,  though 
perhaps  not  equally  as  disastrous. 

3.  There  is,  however,  another  and  a  more  special  aspect  of 
bimetallism,  considering  money  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  aud 
not  as  a  measure  of  value.  It  would  be  highly  inconvenient, 
and  indeed  imprnclicable,  to  confine  ourselves  to  gold.  This  is  at> 
once  seen  when  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  demands  of  the 
retail  trade.  The  dollar  is  our  standard  coin  or  unit,  and  from 
1849  to  1889,  Iwth  included,  the  gold  dollar  was  coined ;  it  was. 
however,  found  to  be  so  inconveniently  small  that  it  has,  since 
the  latter  date,  been  dropped,  and  our  smallest  gold  coin  now 
is  the  quarter- eagle,  or  $2.50  piece.  Not  only  does  traffic  de- 
mand the  dollar,  but  also  the  minor  divisions  of  the  dollar,  the 
half,  the  quarter,  the  dime  ;  these  to  be  made  from  standard 
gold  would  be  utterly  out  of  the  question.  Though  somewhat 
aside  from  the  present  point-,  it  is  possible  that  paper  money 
may  be  suggested  as  proper  for  these  minor  denominations. 
This  was  tried  to  the  disgust  of  this  country  during  and  after 
the  Civil  War ;  the  postal  and  fractional  currency,  by  ils 
perishable  character,  proved  an  intolerable  nuisance.  These 
small  denominations  are  far  more  frequently  handled  than  the 
large,  and  should,  therefore,  be  of  the  most  imperishable 
material.  Silver  fills  this  place  most  satisfactorily,  and  so  we 
find  that  every  civilized  nation  on  the  earth  uses  silver  to 
mediate  its  minor  exchanges. 

We  have  not  yet  exhausted  the  needs  of  money  as  a  mediam  of 
exchange.  In  the  more  densely  populated  conntries,  especially, 
it  has  been  found  that  a  large  number  of  exchanges  are  of  snch  a 
petty  character,  that  silver  is  too  precious  to  be  used  as  an  ic- 
strnment  of  effecting  them.  The  trade  of  children  and  of  the 
poor  is  of  this  character.     Moreover,  it  is  a  species  of  trade  that 
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is  almoet  wholly  effected  by  cash  and  to  a  very  small  degree,  if 
at  all,  by  credit.  There  mast  be  the  actaal  money  to  carry  it  on. 
As  a  conaeqoenee,  baser  metals  than  either  gold  or  silver  have 
been  called  into  requisition  to  meet  this  need.  We  formerly  used 
copper  for  this  purpose,  but  it  was  too  ugly  and  cumbersome, 
and  we  have  substituted  nickel,  tin,  and  zinc  for  it ;  that  is,  we 
use  nickel  for  a  five-cent  piece  and  make  a  bronze  cent  of  tin 
and  zinc  As  copi)er  is  the  alloy  for  all  our  coins,  we  find  it  con- 
venient, so  fsx  from  limiting  ourselves  to  one  metal,  to  employ 
no  leas  than  six  in  the  comi>osition  of  our  coined  money. 

The  conclusion  on  the  subject  of  bimetallism  is,  that  we  should 
have  a  monometallic  gold  standard,  so  far  as  the  unit  of  value  is 
eoDoemed ;  and  that  we  need  a  polymetallic  currency,  both  for 
the  aggregate  measure  of  value  and  for  the  convenience  of  retail 
trade  as  a  medium  of  exchange. 

LEGAL  TENDER. 

There  seems  to  be  a  need  that  the  civil  government  shall  de- 
termine what  a  legal  dollar  is,  the  payment  of  which  is  the  satis- 
faction of  a  judgment  and  execution  issued  by  the  courts.  This 
legal  dollar,  as  already  said,  usually  is  and  ought  always  to  be 
the  current  commercial  dollar.  As  we  have  learned  that  there 
ehoold,  and  can  really  in  fact,  be  but  one  standard  dollar,  the 
lUiit  of  value,  though  the  demand  of  petty  traffic  and  the  main- 
tenaQce  of  the  aggregate  measure  of  value  require  the  use  of 
^veral  other  kinds  of  dollar,  the  question  arises,  Shall  all  of 
these  dollars  needed  for  trade  be  made  a  legal  tender  f  or,  shall 
that  dollar  which  is  the  standard  unit  of  value  be  alone  so  hon- 
oredY  Id  other  words,  shall  the  gold  dollar  alone  be  legal  f  or, 
^l  the  silver,  the  nickel,  and  the  bronze  dollar  be  so  as  well  f 

I.  The  proper  general  answer  to  these  questions  is,  that  as  all 
these  kinds  of  dollar  are  necessary  to  the  highest  convenience 
^d  efficiency  of  trade,  all  of  them  should  have  the  sanction  of 
law.  If  the  gold  dollar  alone  can  mediate  all  the  exchanges, 
then  we  may  dispense  with  the  other  metals,  and  give  legal  stand- 

• 

^Dg  to  it  alone ;  but  if  it  cannot  do  this,  without  such  inconveni- 
^oe  and  loss  as  not  to  be  borne  by  a  progressive  age,  then,  there 
^iiig  a  raiMm  d^Hre  for  the  silver,  the  nickel,  and  the  bronze  dol- 
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lar,  they  should  each  and  aU  be  legally  empowered  to  cancel 
debts. 

II.  There  seems  no  groiind  to  doubt  that  this  ia  the  proper 
general  answer  to  give  to  the  inquiry  as  to  legal  tender.  It  i", 
however,  not  a  full  reply.  On  the  very  principle,  which  demands 
legal  tender  quality  for  all  the  metallic  dollara,  there  rests  the 
special  truth,  that  all  these  kinds  of  dollars  should  not  possess 
this  legal  quality  to  the  same  extent.  The  true  principle  is, 
Lei  every  doUarbe  lawful  for  the  pitrpone,  and  as  far  ax  H  ia  needed 
in  the  euiTency.  The  gold  dollar  is  the  standard  dollar,  the  one 
unit  of  value,  and  is  designed  and  needed  to  mediate  the  largest 
exehanges,  exchanges  to  an  unlimited  amount;  gold,  therefore, 
should  be  a  tender  for  all  debts,  no  matter  how  great  The  sil- 
ver dollar  is  designed  and  needed  to  effect  moderate  exchanges  of 
comparatively  small  value;  silver,  therefore,  should  be  legal  for 
the  settlement  of  all  such  debts.  The  nickel  and  bronze  dollars 
are  designed  and  needed  for  the  most  petty,  penury  transactions  ; 
and  should,  therefore,  be  legally  empowered  to  discharge  the 
smallest  debts.  AVhat  limits  should  be  assigned  to  the  debt-pay- 
ing capacity  of  the  subsidiary  dollars,  silver,  nickel,  and  bronze, 
can  hardly  be  determined  with  accuracy.  The  United  States 
makes  silver  dollar  coins  an  unlimited  legal  tender,  like  gold  ; 
fractional  silver,  halves,  quarters,  and  dimes,  to  the  amount  of 
ten  dollars;  and  nickelandbronzecoins  to  only  twenty-five  cents. 
There  is  in  this  arrangement  a  mistake  in  allowing  unlimited  legal 
power  to  silver  dollars,  and,  doubtless,  undue  caution  was  used 
in  confiniug  the  legal  power  of  the  other  coins  to  such  small  sums. 
It  would  perhaps  be  practically  safe  to  allow  each  coin  of  the 
subsidiary  metals  to  pay  a  debt  one  hundred  times  as  large  as 
itself;  that  is,  silver  dollars  might  cancel  an  obligation  of 
8100.00;  half  dollars,  one  of  650.00;  quarters,  one  of  625.00; 
dimes,  one  of  $10.00 ;  nickels,  one  of  65.00 ;  and  bronzes,  a  debt 
$1.00. 

The  disputed  point  as  to  legal  tender  concerns  the  propriety 
of  giving  the  silvei-  doUar  unlimited  legal  power.  The  principle 
upon  which  this  depends  is  that  of  the  single  or  double  standard 
of  value.     If  the  single  standard  is  the  correct  view,  tbea  that 
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metal  which  is  made  the  standard  measure  should  be  the  only 
QQlimited  legal  tender.  As  the  commercial  habits  of  onr  conn- 
try^  and  of  the  civilized  world  for  the  past  generation,  have 
made  gold  the  standard,  and  all  existing  contracts  have  been 
entered  into  under  it,  there  seems  no  room  to  doubt  that  it 
should  continue,  and  consequently  that  gold  alone  should  be 
endowed  with  unlimited  debt-paying  power.  This  view  is  em- 
phasized by  the  present  condition;  in  which  gold  and  silver 
have  parted  company,  so  that  a  silver  dollar  is  commercially 
worth  but  little  over  one  half  the  value  of  a  gold  dollar. 

FBEE  CX)INAGE. 

Free  coinage  is  often  understood  to  mean  two  things :    First, 
tliat  every  one  holding  bullion  shall  have  the  privilege  of  taking 
It;  to  the  government  mint  to  be  coined  into  money ;  and  second, 
tJiat  the  government  shall  coin  the  bullion  free  of  expense  to  the 
owner.    I.  If  the  bullion  is  private  property,  both  before  and 
skAer  coinage,  it  seems  hard  to  see  why  the  government  should 
1>«  expected  to  go  to  the  exi)ense  of  establishing  and  operating 
expensive  mints  for  the  pur|>oee  of  making  this  private  property 
xnore  nseftd  to  its  owner.     Why  should  not  the  government 
^nd  the  wheat,  and  saw  the  lumber,  and  gin  the  cotton  for 
their  owners,  as  well  as  coin  their  bullion  f    The  reason  for  the 
difference  is,  that  money  is  not  for  private  but  for  public  use. 
This  is  true  \  money  is  essentially  unlike  other  values,  in  that 
its  utility  is  not  available  for  i)ersonal  enjoyment  or  appropri- 
^on,  but  it  becomes  useful  only  by  surrendering  it  to  others. 
Hoar,  or  lumber,  or  cotton  can  be  used  directly  to  meet  the  per- 
^oal  needs  of  their  owners,  but  money  is  valuable  only  as  it  is 
given  to  others.     The  use  of  the  one  class  of  values  is  private, 
^hile  the  use  of  money  is  public.    The  tool  of  exchange  be- 
longs to  the  trading  many  and  not  to  the  consuming  individual. 
Honey  is  thus  a  general,  a  public,  and  not  a  private  interest. 
This  fact  makes  it  proper  that  the  government,  the  agent  of  the 
public,  should  bear  the  expense  of  coining  bullion  into  money, 
'twere  should  be  no  seigniorage,  nor  even  brassage,  charged  for 
^e  coining  of  money.     Free  coinage  then,  in  this  sense,   is 
proper. 
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II.  Is  it  equally  right  to  leave  the  amount  and  time  of  coining 
the  money  metals  to  the  determination  of  the  bullion  holders  T 
1.  If  it  is  their  private  property  to  be  coined  for  their  private 
benefit,  like  wheat  to  be  ground  into  flour,  then  the  free  coinage 
system  is  the  correct  one.  If,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  money 
is  not  a  private  but  a  public  concern  ;  if  the  amount  of  money 
that  is  thrown  upon  the  market  affects  the  interest  of  every 
holder  of  property  and  every  contractor  of  debt ;  if  an  andne 
expansion  tends  to  the  lessening  of  the  value  of  post  loans,  and 
the  undue  contraction  to  the  increasing  of  the  burden  of  past 
debts — then  it  is  manifest  that  the  amount  of  bullion  which  at 
any  time  may  be  properly  converted  into  money,  is  not  a  qaes- 
tion  to  be  determined  by  the  private  judgment  and  interest  of 
the  bullion-holder,  bnt  to  be  settled  by  some  duly  authorized,  in- 
telligent, and  impartial  agent  of  the  general  trading  public. 

As  the  interests  of  creditors  and  debtors  are  specially  involved 
in  the  amount  of  debt-paying  money  which  may  be  produced, 
let  as  suppose  that  the  creditors  own  the  mines  and  have  the 
precious  metals  extracted  from  them  refined  and  made  into  bnl- 
lion,  which  they  can  export,  use  as  a  basis  for  business,  or  can 
dispose  of  in  the  arts,  and  thus  keep  out  of  the  mints.  The 
result  is,  that,  with  expanding  business,  there  is  no  increase  of 
money,  which  naturally  results  in  the  lowering  of  other  values, 
with  the  effect  of  making  their  debts  more  valuable  to  the  cred- 
itors and  more  burdensome  to  those  who  have  to  pay.  On  the 
other  hand,  should  the  debtors  own  the  mines,  they  will  crowd 
the  mints  with  bullion  and  flood  the  country  with  as  great  a  vol- 
ume of  money  as  possible,  to  the  lessening  of  their  debts  and  the 
partial  destruction  of  the  property  of  creditors.  It  is  manifest 
that  some  agent,  impartially  representing  all  classes,  debtors  and 
creditors,  should  have  the  regulation  of  coinage  and  determine 
how  mnch  debt-paying  money  should  lie  produced. 

2.  Applying  this  principle  to  gold,  there  is  a  complaint  made, 
that,  under  its  free  coinage,  the  owners  of  gold  mines  and  the 
holders  of  bullion  are  not  producing  enough  of  the  metal,  and 
are  using  too  much  of  that  which  is  produced  for  consumption 
in  the  arts.     There  seems  ground  for  this  complaint,  and  it  ap- 
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I)ear8  to  be  a  &ct,  that  not  enongli  gold  is  brought  to  the  mintB 
to  meet  the  growing  bnsinesB  of  the  world.  Free  coinage  is  thus 
a  fisulnre  as  applied  to  gold,  resulting  in  the  nndae  limitation  of 
its  coinage.  Gk)ld  is  scarce  and  high  and  eagerly  demanded  for 
the  arts,  and  for  money  by  all  the  great  nations,  and  so,  under 
its  fi-ee  coinage,  the  money  market  is  starved. 

The  question  may  here  arise.  If  gold  is  needed  both  for 
money  and  for  the  arts,  and  the  supply,  at  any  time,  should  not 
be  sufficient  for  both,  which  will  yield  f  Under  free  coinage, 
money  will  suffer ;  because  all  other  values  must  fall  in  order 
that  gold  in  money  may  rise,  and  this  they  will  be  more  slow  to 
do ;  while  gold  in  bullion,  as  a  single  value,  will  more  quickly 
respond  to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Money  will  suffer 
rather  than  the  arts,  moreover  and  especially,  because  the  users 
of  gold  in  the  arts  are  the  wealthy,  and  can  and  will  outbid  the 
users  of  gold  in  money.  Thus  we  see  that  gold  for  money,  as  a 
fiEMSt,  under  free  coinage,  will  yield  to  gold  for  the  arts.  Is  it 
best  that  it  should  f  Yes,  if  the  whole .  people  should  be  made 
to  suffer  for  the  wealthy  few ;  no,  if  the  contrary  is  true. 

3.  Free  coinage  is  worse  as  it  affects  silver.     The  annual  pro- 
duction of  gold  has  been  about  the  same  for  the  past  twenty 
years  ]  that  is,  the  increase  of  the  yearly  supply  hasn't  been 
great    Silver,  on  the  other  hand,  is  now  produced  in  more  than 
double  the  amount  it  was  twenty  years  ago.     Accompanying 
this  increase    and    cheapening    of  the   production   of  silver, 
there  has  been  the  decrease  of  its  use  as  a  money  metal  by  the 
ciyilized  nations.     There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  use  of 
gold  and  a  decline  in  the  use  of  silver.  '  The  result,  of  course, 
is  the  appreciation  of  gold  and  the  depreciation  of  silver. 
Twenty  years  ago,  sixteen  grains  of  silver  were  worth  more  than 
one  grain  of  gold  ;  now  it  requires  about  twenty-nine  grains  of 
silver  to  buy  one  grain  of  gold.     This  depreciation  of  silver  has 
<^iQe  despite  the  friendly  efforts  of  our  country  to  prevent  it 
We  have  increased  our  supply  of  silver  money,  since  Earope 
^^^inied  her  back  upon  it,  much  more  rapidly  than  ever  before  in 
OOF  history.    There  has  been  more  silver  money  of  all  kinds 
produced  by  the  United  States  government  in  the  past  score  of 
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years  than  io  all  oar  previous  history  ;  the  official  reports  show 
nearly  flv©  times  as  much  t  This  seems  incredible.  The  own- 
ers of  stiver  have  all  this  time  been  clamorous  as  to  the  injostice 
done  them  ;  at  the  favor  shown  to  gold  and  the  prejadice  mani- 
fested to  silver.  The  fact  is,  that,  from  the  inauguration  of  the 
government  down  to  1873,  only  about  ^145,535, 132. 70  of  silver 
money  of  all  denominations  had  been  coined  at  all  our  mints. 
Since  that  time,  we  have  coined  about  $420,000,000  in  full  legal 
tender  dollars,  besides  subsidiary  coin  and  silver  bullion  treasury 
notes  issued  to  the  amount  of  about  $260,000,000  more.  We 
bought  more  silver,  under  the  second  Sherman  Act,  than  we 
coined  io  all  the  years  prior  to  the  date,  when  the  silver  men  say 
that  we  demonetized  silver.  Gold  has  been  left  to  take  care  of 
itself  all  this  time,  while  we  have  thrown  our  fostering  arms 
around  silver  in  the  vain  efifort  to  save  it  from  a  fatal  fall.  We 
have  made  more  silver  money  in  the  last  twenty  years  than  we 
have  iu  gold  coin  all  together  in  the  country  now  ;  and  accord- 
ing to  the  treasury  statement  of  Nov.  1,  1S94,  we  have  now 
4648,584,088  of  silver  money  in  the  United  States  and  only 
$581,597,841  of  gold. 

Under  these  circumstances,  shall  we  open  our  mints  Xa  the  free 
and  unrestricted  coinage  of  full  legal  tender  silver  f  Let  as  re- 
meml)er  the  impolicy  of  free  coinage,  whether  applied  to  silver 
or  to  gold  ;  that  the  world  has  now  over  ?4, 000,000,000  of  silver 
money  and  only  about  $3,000,000,000  of  gold  ;  that  the  progres- 
sive nations  have  all  stopped  the  free  coinage  of  silvery  that 
Austria  has  lately  turned  to  gold  ;  that  Bussia,  the  only  so-called 
silver  country  in  Europe,  has  over  four  times  as  much  gold 
money  as  silver  ;  that  even  India  has  shut  her  mints  to  the  free 
coinage  of  silver  ;  that  our  own  currency  has  been  deluged  with 
silver,  until  it  has  reached  the  saturation  point ;  that  we  have 
lost  heavily  of  our  gold  during  the  past  three  years;  that  the 
fear  of  a  silver  standard  in  this  country  has  caused  European  in- 
vestors to  sell  their  American  securities;  that  a  similar  appre- 
hension in  this  country  has  depreciated  our  values  to  the  extent 
of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars ;  that,  with  no  inflated  values, 
we  are  passing  through  a  period  of  acute  financial  distrust  and 
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depression  ;  that  silver  has  been  falling  ever  since  we  began  to 
foster  it  in  1878,  until  now  it  is  worth  only  abont  half  its  coin 
value ;  that  the  silver  owners  themselves  are  afraid  of  their  own 
metal,  as  shown  by  the  fact,  stated  by  Mr.  Carlisle,  that  nine 
tenths  of  the  treasury  notes  paid  the  silver  owners  for  their  bul- 
lion were  in  1892--3  carried  to  the  treasury  and  gold  demanded 
for  them  ;  that,  owing  to  this  and  other  facts,  our  treasury  gold 
reserve,  on  which  depends  the  maintenance  of  the  national  credit 
and  all  confidence  in  our  financial  system,  has  been  reduced  be- 
low the  safety  point ;  that  the  free  coinage  of  silver  would  give 
its  owners,  in  addition  to  the  legitimate  profit  of  mining  which 
they  earn,  another  and  exorbitant  profit  in  the  difference  between 
the  bullion  and  coin  value  of  their  metal,  a  profit  which  they  do 
not  earn  and  which  every  user  of  silver  must  help  to  pay — \^t 
all  these  facts  and  considerations  be  borne  in  mind,  and  it  would 
aeem  that  no  one,  not  blinded  by  self-interest  as  a  silver  owner, 
can  advocate  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  legal  tender 
silver. 

Let  us  emphasize  a  few  of  the  points  thus  summarily  present- 
ed.    1.  To  begin  with  the  last,  if  we  are  to  add  to  our  present 
superabundant  supply  of  silver,  we  may  well  ask,  What  is  the 
most  economical  way  of  doing  so ;  by  free  coinage  or  by  govern- 
merit  purch€L9e  t    Silver  as  bullion  is  worth,  say,  seventy  cents  an 
ounce;  when  the  government  coins  it  and  makes  it  a  legal 
tender,  it  is  worth  $1.29  an  ounce  ;  here  is  a  profit  on  every  ounce 
of  fifty-nine  cents ;  to  whom  does  it  rightly  belong  Y    A  farmer 
takes  his  grain  to  the  mill,  where  it  is  made  into  flour  ;  who  has 
earned  the  difference  in  value  between  the  grain  and  flour  Y 
Clearly,  the  miller.     A  planter  takes  his  cotton  to  the  factory, 
where  it  is  spun  and  woven  into  cloth,  and  no  one  questions  that 
the  manufacturer  has  earned  and  owns  the  increased  value.     The 
bollion  owner  has  a  right  to  the  value  of  his  silver  ore ;  if  that 
ore  is  worth  as  much  before  the  government  put  its  stamp  upon 
it  as  it  is  after  this  is  done,  then  he  owns  the  whole  value  of  the 
<»iiied  ore.     But  if  the  value  is  increased  by  the  governmental 
^  then  clearly  the  government,  having  created  the  increase,  is 
entitled  to  it.    Who  is  the  government  in  this  case  Y    It  is  not 
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tlie  administration,  but  it  ia  the  people  of  the  country,  whom  the 
mint  officials  represent.  The  issue  then  is,  whether  the  plautera 
of  the  South,  the  grain  raisers  of  the  West,  the  maaufacturera  of 
the  North,  together  with  all  the  rest  of  the  people,  shall  share 
this  increase  in  the  value  of  silver  given  by  coining  with  the 
silver  miners  and  owners  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  silver  pro- 
ducers shall  monopolize  it  to  themselves.  If  silver  cau  demand 
that  the  government  shall  add  fifty-nine  cents  an  ounce  to  its 
value,  why  may  not  cotton,  and  wheat,  and  cattle,  and  coal,  and 
iron,  and  lead,  and  gold  do  likewise  t  It  is  the  same  error  as 
that  involved  in  the  protective  tariff,  which  demands  govern- 
ment aid  to  raise  the  price  of  certain  favored  industries  at  the 
cost  of  the  rest  of  the  people ;  so  silver  asks,  that  it  shall  be 
boosted  at  the  expeuse  of  other  producers. 

2.  The  free  coinage  of  silver  would  bring  us  to  the  silver  stand- 
ard, to  iilver  monomelaUiitni.  That  this  would  be  the  result  is 
manifest  from  the  experience  of  the  past  two  years.  Already  we 
have  seen  European  capitalists  selling  their  American  holdings  ; 
we  have  seen  A  merican  securities  depressed  to  panic  prices.  This 
is  due  te  the  belief  that  the  defunct  Sherman  Law  was  bringing 
us  to  the  silver  basis.  The  Sherman  Law  added  only  about  $50,- 
000,000  to  our  silver  curreacy  annually;  free  coinage,  at  a  con- 
servative estimate,  would  probably  double  this. 

Suppose  we  change  to  a  silver  basis,  what  of  itT  We  put  our- 
selves out  of  line  with  all  the  great  commercial  nations,  and  be- 
come the  financial  associates  of  Mexico,  South  America,  and 
China.  We  derange  the  terms  of  every  contract  which  Las  been 
made  on  the  present  gold  basis.  We  alter  the  wages  of  every 
workman  in  the  country  to  his  injury.  We  lower  the  value  of 
every  bale  of  cotton,  every  bushel  of  wheat,  every  head  of  cattle 
in  the  land.  We  will  bring  upon  ourselves  the  most  distressing 
period  of  financial  contraction  which  this  generation  has  ever 
known  or  dreamed  of.  The  advocates  of  the  free  coinage  of  sil- 
ver fancy  just  the  reverse  of  this ;  but  they  will  surely  be  mis- 
taken, if  the  experiment  is  tried.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  contrac- 
tion must  follow  silver  free  coinage  and  the  adoption  of  the  eil- 
is.     Qold,  silver,  wheat,  cotton,  anything  will  go  where 
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it  will  oommand  the  highest  price,  jost  as  water  runs  down  hill. 
Gk>ld  has  remained  with  ns,  until  it  had  reason  to  fear  that  we 
were  about  to  discard  it  for  silver.  Now  we  are  still  on  the  gold 
basis,  and  anywhere  we  get  a  gold  dollar's  worth  for  a  dollar. 
When  we  change  to  the  silver  standard,  we  will  get  a  silver  dol- 
lar's worth  for  a  dollar.  Grold  is  worth  a  hondred  cents  on  the 
dollar;  when  it  will  not  bay  here  bat  sixty  cents'  worth  of  valaes, 
that  is,  a  silver  dollar's  worth,  it  will  no  longer  stay  here  but  go 
to  those  countries  having  the  gold  standard,  where  it  will  com- 
mand its  full  value.  Let  us  change  to  the  silver  standard,  and 
gold  will  at  once  cease  to  circulate,  will  be  hoarded,  sold,  shipped 
to  Europe.  Thus  we  shall  lose  about  one  half  of  our  metallic 
money,  and  instead  of  having  $1,200,000,000  in  coin,  our  stock 
will  be  reduced  to  a  little  over  $600,000,000.  This  will  crush 
the  debt  payers  and  they  will  curse  the  false  prophets  of  silver. 
3.  If  the  free  coinage  of  full  legal  tender  silver  is  to  be 
allowed  in  this  country  at  all,  it  should  by  all  means  be  deferred 
until  the  other  civilized  nations  shall  conclude  to  join  us  in  it  It 
is  no  answer  to  this  to  say,  that  an  international  agreement  is 
not  only  uncertain,  but  is  altogether  improbable.  If  so,  there 
must  be  some  good  reason,  which  will  prevent  the  other  pro- 
gressive peoples  agreeing  to  free  silver  coinage ;  and  the  same 
reasons  which  deter  them  from  joining  with  us  should  surely 
prevent  us  from  undertaking  it  alone. 

Bat  it  may  be  asked.  Why  may  we  undertake  it  more  safely 

in  conjunction  with  other  great  trading  nations  than  by  our- 

selvesY    The  reason  is  easily  seen.     The  Mississippi  Biver  could 

i^adily  hold  and  carry  its  share  of  the  heaviest  flood  that  ever 

broke  its  levees,  if  there  were  a  half  dozen  similar  streams  to 

bw  their  share  of  the  accumulated  waters ;  but  as  there  are 

none  such,  we  often  see  the  most  widespread  destruction  pro- 

dooed  by  the  concentration  within  its  single  bed  of  all  the 

^^18  of  its  swollen  tributaries.     So  the  United  States  could 

^^y  dispose  of  their  full  proportion  of  the  silver  flood,  if  the 

other  markets  of  the  world  were  ready  to  receive  what  properly 

belongs  to  them.     Suppose  the  other  countries  should  conclude 

^  they  no  longer  wished  to  use  wheat  as  a  bread- stuff,  would 
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it  be  possible  for  this  land  to  conaame  the  world's  supply  T 
What  would  be  thought  in  such  a  case  as  this,  were  the  wheat- 
niisers  to  clamor  for  a  law  opening  the  treasnre-vanlts  of  the 
country  to  the  free  and  unlimited  storage  of  wheat  at  one  dollar 
a  bushel  1  This  is  at  once  seen  to  be  preposterous;  the  pro po- 
Bition  that  the  United  States  shall  coin  all  the  silver  in  the 
world  brought  to  the  mints  without  charge,  and  make  it  an  nn- 
limited  legal  tender,  is  none  the  less  so.  We  are  saturated  with 
silver  uow,  and  any  addition  must  prove  an  injurious  precipi- 
tate. 

i.  lu  this  connection,  it  may  be  aaked,  May  we  not  safely  al- 
low free  coinage  at  the  present  commerdal  ratio  between  silver 
audgoldt  There  are  several  inBui>erable  objections  t«  this. 
(1)  Suppose  we  adopt  the  ratio  of  twenty-eight,  or  twenty-five, 
to  one,  what  assurance  have  we  that  this  will  be  permanentf 
The  silver  mines  may  fail,  Europe  may  conclude  to  return  to  sil- 
ver, and  silver  may  then  rise  to  our  present  coin  ratio,  sixteen 
to  one.  Or  still  richer  mines  may  be  found,  still  cheaper  pro- 
cesses of  miuing  and  redncing  may  be  adopted,  China  and  Rus- 
sia may  conclude  to  put  their  ban  on  silver,  and  thus  it  may  fall 
to  forty  to  one.  It  is  no  time  now  to  fix  the  ratio  of  silver  to 
gold;  it  is  too  uncertain.  (2)  A  silver  dollar  at  the  ratio  of 
twenty-eight  to  one  would  be  nearly  twice  as  large  as  the  present 
coin.  The  size  of  our  present  silver  dollar  is  quite  inconvenient, 
and  has  caused  in  all  our  past  history  the  least  possible  use  of 
that  coin.  We  had  free  coinage  of  full  legal  tender  silver  dol- 
lars up  to  187.3,  and  during  the  eighty  years  of  our  miut  opera- 
tions only  a  fraction  over  eight  millions  of  them  in  all  that  time 
were  coined.  Since  1878  we  have  coined  about  four  hundred 
and  twenty  millions  of  fnll  legal  tender  silver  dollars,  and  yet  only 
about  sixty  millions  have  ever  gone  into  circulation.  The  coin 
is  too  large  and  heavy  now,  what  would  it  be  if  its  size  and 
weight  were  nearly  doubled  t  (3)  If  a  new  ratio  were  adopted, 
our  present  stock  of  silver  coin  must  be  reminted.  Without 
adding  anything  to  onr  silver  money,  it  would  require  several 
years  to  recoin  the  supply  we  now  have.  During  all  this  time, 
our  silver  mines  must  be  worked  at  leas  than  half  rates,  or  not  at 
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ally  as  there  would  be  no  opportunity  to  have  an  oonoe  of  their 
ontpnt  coined  at  the  United  States  mints;  because  they  wonld  be 
fnlly  occupied  recoining  our  present  stock.  (4)  It  would  involve 
the  United  States  in  a  great  loss  and  expense.  In  addition  to 
the  ordinary  loss  and  expense  of  such  an  immense  recoinage,  the 
change  of  ratio  would  involve  a  loss  of  about  $200^000,000.  Is 
our  present  embarrassed  treasury  able  to  bear  thisY 

James  A.  Quables. 


WHAT  IS  PRISON  REFORM.  AND  HOW  DOES  IT  CON- 
CERN THE  PUBLIC?  J 

BY  REV.   W.  C.  BELLECK.  ^^ 

TTTR  Bnbject  of  prison  reform  has  come  in  late  years  to  at- 
tract considerable  attention  from  carefnl  studeatB  of  soci- 
ology. It  is  directly  related  to  the  whole  problem  of  crime  and 
the  interest  and  duty  of  society  with  reference  thereto.  Hence 
it  mnst  be  studied  in  connection  with  crime,  and  the  constitntion 
of  human  nature,  and  the  great  principles  which  should  govern 
conduct. 

Of  course  there  heis  always  been  a  great  deal  of  crime.  Mur- 
ders, brutalities,  iobumaaities,  thefts,  frauds— the  manifold  forms 
of  man's  injury  to  the  person  or  property  of  his  fellow-man — 
these  have  filled  the  annals  of  every  age,  along  with  the  story 
of  virtue,  peace,  and  good-will.  Naturally,  in  primitive  times, 
when  men  were  but  little  raised  al>ove  the  savage  state,  the  pun- 
ishments administered  were  those  which  were  most  easily  in- 
flicted. Whoever  wronged  another  paid  the  penalty  in  his  own 
person.  In  the  majority  of  cases  this  penalty  was  death,  which 
was  inflicted  in  a  great  variety  of  ways  and  with  all  the  cruelty 
that  ingenuity  could  devise.  Along  with  this  came  later  brand- 
ing, mutilation,  and  slavery.  A  perpetrator  of  crime  was 
sold  as  a  slave,  and  his  master  had  absolute  poeaession  of 
him,  with  authority  and  liberty  to  treat  him  as  he  pleased  :  he 
was  simply  a  chattel,  and  had  forfeited  all  rights  aa  a  bnman  l>e' 
ing.  AVhile  such  a  disposition  of  the  criminal  seems  to  as  bad 
enough,  it  was  still  a  great  improvement  on  former  or  other 
practices.  In  this  the  state  got  rid  of  its  criminals  by  unloading 
them  into  the  hands  of  private  ownership,  and  the  interest  of 
the  owner  in  his  property  insured  a  better  treatment  than  the 
state  itself  would  give.     Following  slavery,  came  incarceration 
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within  the  fonr  walls  of  a  dungeon.  This  method  became  the 
prevalent  one  nnder  the  feudal  system.  '<  The  lord  temporal  or 
spiritual  or  corporate  body  conld  thus  hold  the  vassal  safe  nntil 
he  yielded  fealty  or  submitted  to  extortion.  A  dungeon  told  no 
tales,  and  served  conveniently  to  bury  the  victims  of  medieval 
oppression."  I  suppose  that  here  was  the  great  development, 
if  not  the  origin,  of  the  jail  system.  At  any  rate^  dungeons  or 
jails  or  prisons  multiplied  rapidly  in  the  next  few  generations, 
and  daring  the  religious  and  political  dissensions  of  Europe  and 
Great  Britain  they  were  crowded  with  inmates.  People  were 
arrested  and  thrown  into  prison  upon  the  slightest  pretext,  and 
there  confined,  often  without  trial^  for  indefinite  periods  of  time. 
Worst  of  all,  these  prisons  were  the  foulest  of  places.  Says  a 
^ter,  speaking  of  those  of  England  : 

They  were  for  the  moet  part  poisonous,  pestiferous  dens,  densely  over- 
crowded, dark,  foully  dirty,  not  only  ill- ventilated,  but  deprived  alto- 
gether of  fresh  air.  The  wretched  inmates  were  thrown  into  subter- 
ranean dungeons,  into  wet  and  noisome  caverns  and  hideous  holes  to 
fot  and  fester,  a  prey  to  fell  disease,  bred  and  propagated  in  the  prison 
house,  and  deprived  of  the  commonest  necessaries  of  life.  For  food 
they  were  dependent  upon  the  caprice  of  their  jailers  or  the  charity  of 
the  benevolent ;  water  was  denied  them  except  in  the  scantiest  propor- 
tions ;  they  were  half  naked  or  in  rags ;  their  only  bedding  was  putrid 
straw  reeking  with  exhalations  and  accumulated  filth.  Every  one  in 
durance,  whether  tried  or  untried,  was  heavily  ironed  ;  women  did  not 
escape  the  infiiction.  All  alike  were  subject  to  the  rapacity  of  their 
jailers  and  the  extortions  of  their  fellows.  .  .  .  Idleness,  drunken- 
ness, vicious  intercourse,  sickness,  starvation,  squalor,  cruelty,  chains, 
awful  oppression,  and  everywhere  culpable  neglect — in  these  words 
may  be  summed  up  the  state  of  the  Jails  at  the  time  of  Howard^s  vis- 
itation. 

John  Howard  began  his  work  of  seeking  to  bring  abont  a 
reformation  in  1773 — one  hundred  and  twenty-one  years  ago. 
Thus  yon  can  see  down  to  how  recent  a  date  lasted  the  condition 
of  things  whose  description  I  have  jnst  read. 

Before  proceeding  to  state  what  Howard  did  and  what  his  snc- 
<)BflBor8  have  done,  let  ns  panse  to  consider  what  was  the  attitude 
of  society  or  the  state  previons  to  this  time,  toward  its  criminal 
Jnembers.  How  were  they  regarded  t  why  were  they  treated  as 
^ey  were  Y  what  were  the  motives  prompting  those  in  authority 
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to  dispose  of  them  as  they  didt  and  what  was  the  object  bad  in 
TiewT  The  answer  to  these  qnestions  is  that,  in  the  beginning,  the 
object  was  chiefly  the  wreaking  of  vengeance,  and  the  motive  was  a 
desire  to  take  it.  Accordingly  the  criminal  was  regarded  with 
no  mercy,  but  was  angrily,  brutally  stamped  out  of  existence — 
put  to  death  or  tortured  in  the  cruelest  way.  Society  did  not 
feel  that  it  owed  him  any  clemency  whatever,  or  that  it  had  any 
further  interest  in  him  ;  but  felt  rather  that  he  had  forfeited  all 
right  and  claim  to  property,  to  liberty,  and  even  to  life.  "Ven- 
geance is  mine,  I  will  repay,"  said  society;  and  it  did  repay 
with  terrible  ferocity.  Then  a  little  later,  when  slavery  and 
incarceration  were  substitnted  for  death  and  torture,  the  object 
was  chiefly  to  get  rid  of  the  criminal — to  pat  him  out  of  the  way 
a  little  more  mercifully  than  in  the  former  manner.  Society  still 
did  not  consider  that  it  owed  him  anything  more  than  this — that 
he  had  any  interests  or  rights  beyond  this,  or  that  it  had  any 
duty  to  perform  toward  him.  Once  more,  at  a  later  time,  and,  I 
suppose,  all  along  to  some  extent,  the  object  had  iu  view  was 
mainly  the  protection  of  society.  The  perpetrators  of  crime  must 
be  killed  or  imprisoned  to  protect  society  from  their  depreda- 
tions and  to  warn  other  wrongdoers  from  following  in  their  foot- 
steps. It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  is  the  object  and  motive  en- 
tertained by  the  vast  m^ority  of  people,  who  think  at  all  about 
the  matter,  at  the  present  time.  Jlingled  with  this,  however, 
are  the  old  motives  of  vinilictiveness  and  a  desire  merely  to  get 
rid  of  the  tran.sgressor  of  law.  Society  as  a  whole  has  not  yet 
risen  to  any  higher  conception  or  aim. 

In  1773  John  Howard  began  a  thorough  study  of  the  prisons  of 
England  with  a  view  to  arousinginterest  and  securing  laws  which 
would  effect  reforms.  His  work  attracted  public  attention,  and 
he  accomplished  in  large  part  the  object  of  his  desire.  He 
was  followed  by  other  worthy  laborers  in  the  same  good  caa>)e, 
who  in  turn  were  followed  by  still  others  in  increasing  number^ 
until  now  the  foremost  nations  of  the  world  have  many  noble  ad- 
vocates of  a  far  higher  peual  system  thau  any  previous  age  has 
ever  witnessed.  These  leaders  of  thought  and  practice  have 
sought  to  teach  people  in  general  that  society  owes  something  to 
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its  criminal  members,  is  ander  obligations  to  treat  tliem  hu- 
manely, justly,  even  kindly ;  that  it  has  no  right  to  do  with  them 
jnst  as  it  pleases;  that  they  are  members  of  the  body  politic, 
brothers  in  the  universal  human  family,  entitled  to  some  rights 
even  though  they  have  forfeited  some  others;  that  it  is  wrong  to 
treat  them  vindictively,  or  to  torture  or  abuse  them  ;  and,  above 
all,  that  the  object  of  all  punishment  should  be,  not  vengeance, 
or  banishment,  or  even  the  protection  of  society,  but  rather  the 
reformation  of  the  wrong-doer. 

Such  ideas  as  these  could  not  take  hold  of  the  public  mind  all 
at  once ;  but  some  of  them  at  least  began  immediately,  even  in 
Howard's  time  to  make  a  deep  impression,  to  find  decided  favor, 
and  to  meet  with  no  insignificant  response.  They  led,  and  have 
since  been  leading,  first  of  all  to  better  prisons — ^buildings  large 
enough  and  healthful  enough  to  be  decent  places  of  confinement 
for  human  beings ;  secondly,  to  the  classification  and  separation 
of  prisoners,  preventing  their  indiscriminate  association ;  thirdly, 
to  their  productive  and  wholesome  employment ;  fourthly,  to  their 
intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  education.  These  ideas  have 
been  incorporated  into  the  prison  systems  of  nearly  all  the  more 
progressive  nations,  and  I  suppose  that  most  of  them  are  to  be 
found  carried  out  in  the  great  majority  of  the  states  of  our  Union. 

But  notwithstanding  so  much  has  been  accomplished,  much 
more  remains  to  be  accomplished.  There  are  still  many  and 
grievous  evils  in  connection  with  the  management  of  prisons 
generally,  and  especially  are  there  serious  errors  in  the  common 
thought  of  people  respecting  the  object  of  punishment  and  the 
treatment  of  an  offender.  For  one  thing,  our  prisons  are  too 
much  dependent  upon  x>olitics;  political  ^^nflooence"  has 
altogether  too  much  to  do  with  the  appointment  of  prison 
officials,  whereas  politics  should  have  no  more  to  do  with  the 
management  of  a  prison  than  with  that  of  a  bank  or  a  railroad. 
The  management  of  a  prison,  as  of  every  other  public  institu- 
tion, whether  post- office,  custom-house,  or  what  else,  is  public 
hi9inesBj  and  not  public  spoils ;  and  the  requisite  business  quali- 
fications, and  not  political  infiuence  of  any  kind,  should  be  con- 
sidered in  all  appointments  to  responsible  positions. 
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Again,  our  county  jails,  or  jail  Bystetns,  are,  as  a  rale,  a 
wicked  injustice  and  a  source  of  evil  most  prolific.  They  are 
designed  primarily  as  a  place  of  detention  for  those  awaiting 
trial,  but  they  are  used  also  as  places  of  commitment  for  some  of 
the  more  trifling  offenders,  Being  for  the  most  part  idle,  and 
aasociating  somewhat  freely  with  one  another,  the  occnpauts 
find  the  county  jail  quite  often  a  veritable  school  of  vice  rather 
tbau  a  reformatory  agency.  Many  of  the  best  minds  of  our 
country  believe  that  the  jail  eystera,  if  it  is  proper  to  speak  of 
it  as  a  system,  ought  to  be  abolished. 

Still  further,  there  are  evils  and  abuses  growing  out  of  tbe 
matter  of  contract  labor  and  tbe  lease  system  in  many  prisons ; 
and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  foolish  and  unjust  talk  on  the  part  of 
some  of  our  laboring  people,  politicians,  and  newspapers, 
against  tbe  competition  of  convict  labor  with  free  labor — as  if  it 
were  for  the  interest  of  laboring  people  in  general,  or  anybody 
else,  for  that  matter,  to  support  a  number  of  thousand  of 
priaoners  in  idleness,  who  would  surely  deteriorate  in  every 
respect  white  idle,  rather  than  have  them  work  at  any  branch  of 
productive  industry  which  the  lalioring  people  themselves 
desired  to  carry  on  I  Once  more,  I  might  mention  some  of  the 
defects  in  the  laws  under  which  criminals  are  sentenced  to 
prison — sentenced  for  a  definite  length  of  time,  without  regard 
to  behavior  while  serving  out  the  sentence;  and,  lastly,  I  might 
speak  of  the  otter  indifferenoe  of  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  all  tlie 
people  in  the  whole  subject  of  crime,  criminals,  and  pristHk  I 
affairs.  But  I  most  pass  on  to  say  that  prison  reform  ' 
seeks  to  do  away  with  all  these  evils  through  disseminating 
higher  ideas  and  introducing  better  methods.  To  be  more 
specific,  it  seeks  to  teach  the  people,  first  of  all,  that  society 
is  concerned  in  the  disposal  and  treatment  of  its  criminal 
members — concerned  from  every  point  of  view,  whether  finan- 
cial, moral,  or  religious.  For  every  criminal,  every  wrong-doer, 
every  sinner,  is  still  a  member  of  society,  despite  his  wroDe*-* 
doing;  he  is,  indeed,  a  disobedient  member,  a  rebellious,  de>f 
structive  member,  bat  still  a  member  of  society — a  brother  io  t 
great  human  family  ;  just  as  all  your  children  are  really  yoi 
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childreDy  even  though  some  of  them  are  wayward  while  others 
are  datifnl.  This  is  the  truth  which  we  most  need  to  appreciate. 
Yet  it  is  just  the  thing  which  we  perhaps  think  least  abont — 
that  every  transgressor  is  still  a  brother-man  and  a  member  of 
society  ;  and  that  therefore  society  is  concerned  in  what  becomes 
of  him.  He  owes  it  to  society  to  return  to  ways  of  virtue  and 
nsefulness ;  and  society  owes  it  to  him  to  take  its  moral  and 
spiritual  strength  and  help  to  make  of  him  the  virtuous  and  use- 
ful member  that  he  ought  to  be.  Thus  their  interests  are  mu- 
tual, and  their  duties  reciprocal ;  and  both  need  to  see  this — 
'^  whether  one  member  suffereth,  all  the  members  suffer  with  it ; 
or  one  member  is  honored,  all  the  members  rejoice  with  it" 

In  the  second  place,  prison  reform  seeks  to  teach  the  great  les- 
son that  the  object  of  all  punishment  should  be  the  reformation 
of  the  evil-doer.    Hitherto,  mainly,  the  object  had  in  view  has 
been  either  revenge  or  riddance  or  the  protection  of  society :  the 
state  has  killed  or  imprisoned  its  transgressors  to  take  vengeance 
on  them,  or  to  get  rid  of  them,  or  to  make  an  example  of  them 
so  as  to  deter  others  from  committing  crime.     But  now  we  are 
beginning  to  see  that  the  state  owes  something,  from  a  high 
spiritual  standpoint,  to  the  transgressor  himself,  and  that  the  su- 
preme object  of  the  state  in  dealing  with  him  is,  or  should  be,  to 
make  a  virtuous,  honorable,  and  useful  citizen  of  him.     Accord- 
ingly the  whole  problem  of  prison  management  must  bQ  solved 
in  harmony  with  this  conception.     Everything  must  be  done,  and 
nothing  must  be  left  undone,  that  will  conduce  to  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  criminal — to  his  health,  his  industry,  his  education, 
his  moral  elevation,  and  his  religious  culture.     The  old  propen- 
sities or  desires  or  evil  habits  that  led  him  into  crime   must  be 
overcome  by  any  and  every  means,  and  new  ideas,  aspirations, 
hopes,  purposes,  and  convictions  must  be  awakened  and  devel- 
oped within  him.     To  this  end  he  must  be  surrounded  with  good 
uiflaences,  physical  and  spiritual ;  he  must  be  made  to  see  that 
oondnct  brings  consequences,  that  privileges  or  blessings  depend 
^pon  behavior ;  and  he  must  thoroughly  understand  that  society, 
in  the  aggregate  of  its  wisdom,  skill,  and  virtue,  is  more  than  a 
iiuitch  for  him — that  he  cannot  pursue  a  course  of  crime  without 
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sooner  or  later  being  defeated,  and  that  society  is  determioed  to 
keep  him  under  control  until  it  can  trust  him. 

In  order  to  carry  out  these  ideas,  three  features  are  cjjnsidered 
necessary  in  the  treatment  of  the  criminal  and  in  the  admiain- 
tration  of  the  prison,  namely  :  first,  the  indeterminate  seut«DCc  ; 
second,  the  classification  and  gradation  of  the  prisoners ;  and, 
third,  the  conditional  release  or  parole.  Let  me  say  a  few  words 
upon  each  of  these  points, 

1.  The  indeterminate  sentence  is  held  to  promote  good  con- 
duct while  in  confinement.  It  gives  the  prisoner  a  chance  to 
make  the  time  of  his  incarceration  depend  largely  upon  hia 
behavior.  He  can  be  released  when  he  shows  convincing 
evidence  that  he  can  be  trnsted  with  hia  freedom — in  other 
words,  when  the  authorities  are  satisfied  that  he  has  begun  in 
earnest  the  work  of  personal  reformation.  Of  course  this  theory 
is  not  absolutely  carried  out  in  all  particulars,  but  the  principle 
is  entering  more  and  more  into  the  infiiction  and  execution  of 
sentences.  It  is  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  re- 
formatory proper,  and  has  already  proved  its  utility  in  such  in- 
stitutions. _ 

2.  The  classification  and  gradation  of  prisoners,  ^ 
When  a  new  man  enters  the  reformatory,  he  is  pnt  into  the  mid- 
dle grade.  By  good  deportment  he  may  rise  to  the  first  grade, 
or  by  an  opposite  course  may  sink  to  the  third  grade,  with  the 
corresponding  gain  or  loss  of  many  privileges.  These  grades  are 
distinguished  by  different  colored  suits  of  clothes,  and  the  whole 
arrangement  tends  powerfully  to  promote  good  conduct, 

3.  The  conditional  release  or  parole— not  full  and  absolnte 
discharge  at  a  definite  time.  This  is  a  natural  and  important 
complement  of  the  other  two  principles.  A  prisoner  is  not  set 
free  all  at  once  or  absolutely,  but  is  released  to  enjoy  his  free- 
dom as  long  as  he  behaves  himself.  The  strong  but  kind  hand 
of  discipline  retains  its  hold  on  him  for  many  a  year,  if  be  con- 
tinues to  reside  within  the  state  where  the  reformatory  is  locateil. 
If  he  removes  to  another  state,  however,  he  cannot  be  recalled 
aud  reincarcerated.  Perhaps  sometime  there  will  be  an  inter- 
state comity  in  this  matter. 


[w  au  luuu'      _ 
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In  eonnection  with  these  three  features,  there  are  two  other  in- 
cidental ones,  viz. :  the  Bertillon  Sjnstem  of  registration  and  identi- 
fication; and  the  assistance  of  discharged  prisoners,  or  their 
families,  when  necessary. 

The  Bertillon  system  is  very  minute  and  complete,  and  affords 
prison  officials  in  all  parts  of  the  country  data  for  the  sure  identi- 
fication of  criminals  and  the  ascertaining  of  their  whole  record, 
l^aturally  all  prisoners  object  very  strongly  to  it,  but  it  justifies 
itself  as  a  part  of  the  machinery  of  justice  whereby  the  righteous 
purpose  of  society  may  outwit  and  defeat  wrong-doers. 

The  aiding  of  discharged  convicts,  and  sometimes  the  aiding  of 
the  families  of  prisoners  while  in  confinement,  is  a  work  which 
the  state  does  not  attempt  to  any  considerable  extent,  but  which 
is  done,  though  inadequately,  by  Prisoners'  Aid  Associations. 
Much  more  ought  to  be  done  in  this  regard,  and  the  general  pro- 
gram of  prison  reform  seeks  to  encourage  all  such  worthy  objects. 
Now  I  know  that  in  all  this  there  is  danger — the  danger  of  too 
much  leniency  under  the  delusion  that  it  is  merciful  and  saving 
goodness;  the  danger,  jLn  other  words,  of  sentimentalism  instead 
of  common  sense ;  the  danger  of  rewarding  crime  instead  of  pun- 
ishing it.  This  danger  is  vigorously  set  forth  in  a  ringing  article 
by  Mr.  Wm.  P.  Andrews  in  the  Forum  magazine  for  October, 
1893.  We  need  to  guard  against  this  and  all  kindred  dangers. 
There  is  a  little  too  much  sentimentalism  allowed  in  our  prisons, 
and  in  our  court-rooms  during  the  trials  of  heinous  criminals. 
The  caution  of  Mr.  Andrews,  therefore,  is  none  too  emphatic. 

Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  in  spite  of  all  this,  we  need  to  learn 
very  thoroughly  the  great  lesson,  that  the  supreme  object  in 
the  punishment  of  a  wrong-doer  is  his  reformation,  and  that  this 
is  the  best  possible  protection  to  society.    !N'othing  is  so  danger- 
ous or  so  costly  as  a  criminal ;  nothing  is  so  safe  or  so  economi- 
cal to  do  with  a  bad  man  as  to  make  a  good  one  out  of  him. 
Now  that  the  spirit  and  power  of  this  great  truth  are  beginning 
to  be  felt  more  widely  and  deeply  than  in  past  ages,  we  may  hope 
for  valuable  achievements  in  behalf  of  social  righteousness  from 
the  slow  but  sure  progress  of  prison  reform. 

W.  C.  Selleck. 
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THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  AND  THE  COMING  SOCIAL 
STRUGGLE.  H 

BY  CHABI.ES  KOBINBON.  B 

ON  MAY  DAY,  1891,  a  bloody  labor  riot  took  place  at 
Foarmies,  in  France.  The  soldiers,  having  been  stoned 
by  an  angry  mob,  tired  into  the  midst  of  the  crowd.  Fifty-fonr 
persons  fell — fonrteea  never  to  rise  again.  The  soldiers,  bring- 
ing their  rifles  once  more  to  the  shoulder,  were  about  to  fire 
another  volley  when  the  car6  of  the  parish,  l'Abb6  Margerine, 
ran  between  the  muzzles  of  the  guns  and  the  mob,  crying, 
"Enough,  enough  of  victims  I"  There  was  a  moment  of  sus- 
pense, during  which  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  the  brave  priest 
would  share  the  fate  that  befell  the  ArcJibishop  of  Paris  in  184S ; 
but  when  that  moment  had  passed,  it  was  seen  that  his  inter- 
vention had  sufBced  to  stay  further  bloodshed.  The  soldiers 
fired  no  more,  and  the  mob  sileutly  dispersed.  At  the  time, 
this  incident  impressed  the  imagination  of  all  Europe,  and  the 
bravery  of  the  abb>5  extorted  praise  even  from  the  most  inveter- 
ate enemies  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  France. 

What  that  abb6  did  at  Fourmles,  the  pope  is  destined  to  do 
in  Christendom  at  large. 

The  present  writer  has  no  desire  to  underrate  the  importance 
of  any  of  the  various  religious  bodies  separated  from  the  Cath- 
olic Church  which  have  sprung  up  since  the  so-called  Beforma- 
tion  nor  to  belittle  the  good  work  done  by  many  of  them  ;  hut 
these  churches  have  yet  to  take  the  first  step  that  is  necessary  to 
enable  them  to  deal  effectually  with  the  great  problems  with 
which  modern  society  is  en<^ompassed.  They  must  unite  iu  order 
to  create  a  sufficiently  strong  association.  The  Catholic  Church 
is  the  only  variety  of  religion  that  possesses  or  indeed  claims 
the  attribate   of  universality,   as  a  perfect   society,   a  visible 
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kingdom  extending  throughout  the  world,  and  which  is 
able,  therefore,  to  take  a  definite  part  in  respect  to  a  world- 
vide  movement.  The  Protestant  churches  are  not  strong 
enough  to  do  so  because  they  are  divided.  The  Catholic 
Ghnrch  is  strong  enough  to  do  so  because  she  is  united. 
There  are  other  x>otent  reasons  for  her  superior  strength  in  this 
direction,  but  they  need  not  be  enumerated  here.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  conservative  men  of  all  creeds  and  parties  agree  that  it 
is  only  by  the  cooperation  of  the  Catholic  Church  that  the  social 
revolationists,  of  whom  the  anarchists  simply  form  the  advanced 
and  militant  section,  can  be  effectually  dealt  with.  Moreover 
there  seems  to  be  a  consensus  of  opinion  that  we  are  once  more 
nearing  a  revolutionary  epoch.  To  quote  the  words  of  Professor 
Ooldwin  Smith  in  the  Forum : 

There  is  a  general  feeling  abroad  that  the  stream  is  drawing  near  a 
cataract  now,  and  there  are  apparent  grounds  for  the  surmise.  There 
^everywhere  in  the  social  frame  an  outward  unrest,  which  as  usual  is 
the  sign  of  fundamental  change  within.  Old  creeds  have  given  way. 
The  masses,  the  artisans  especially,  have  ceased  to  believe  that  the  ex- 
isting order  of  society,  with  its  grades  of  rank  and  wealth,  is  a  divine 
ordlDance  against  which  It  is  vain  to  rebel.  They  have  ceased  to  believe 
in  a  future  state,  the  compensation  of  all  those  whose  lot  is  hard  here. 
Convinced  that  this  world  is  all,  and  that  there  is  nothing  more  to 
come,  they  want  at  once  to  grasp  their  share  of  enjoyment.  The  labor 
journals  are  full  of  this  thought.  Social  science,  if  it  is  to  take  the 
place  of  religion  as  a  conservative  force,  has  not  yet  developed  itself  or 
taken  firm  hold  of  the  popular  mind.  The  rivalry  of  factions  and  dem- 
agogues has  almost  everywhere  introduced  universal  suffrage.  The 
poorer  classes  are  freshly  possessed  of  political  power,  and  have  con- 
ceived boundless  notions  of  the  changes  which,  by  exercising  it,  they 
may  make  in  their  own  favor.  They  are  Just  in  that  twilight  of  edu- 
cation in  which  chimeras  stalk.  This  concurrence  of  social  and  eco- 
nomical with  political  and  religious  revolution  has  always  heen  fraught 
with  danger.  The  governing  classes,  unnerved  by  skepticism,  have 
l<iBt  faith  in  the  order  which  they  represent,  and  are  inclined  to  precip- 
itate abdication.  Many  members  of  them — partly  from  philanthropy, 
Pwtly  from  vanity,  partly  perhaps  from  fear — are  playing  the  dema- 
8^e,  and,  as  they  did  in  France,  dallying  with  revolution. 

The  outlook  in  this  country  is  not  yet  so  threatening  as  it  is 
^  Earope,  although  there  are  prophets  like  Professor  Yon 
Hoist  who  see  in  the  disorders  that  divide  us  the  precursors  of 
>P^y  ruin.     In  a  recent  number  of  the  Journal  of  Political 
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Economy,  this  eminent  historian  proclaims  that  we  are  fast  drift- 
ing into  a  more  appalling  crisis  even  than  the  Civil  War.  That, 
he  says,  was  only  a  political  conflict ;  but  at  present,  he  declares, 
nothing  less  than  the  preservation  of  society  is  at  issue.  He 
proceeds  to  emphasize  this  aasertioii  by  holding  up,  as  a  concrete 
example  of  the  instability  of  our  social  organization,  the  onset 
of  organized  labor  last  summer.  It  may  be  that  Professor  Yon 
Hoist's  predictions  are  grossly  exaggerated  ;  nevertheless,  there 
is  alarming  ground  for  anxiety.  We  shall  not  fall  into  chaos  to- 
morrow, nor  at  the  next  presidential  election.  The  counsels  of 
the  wise  and  patriotic  will  avail  to  postpone  the  evil  day,  and 
the  conservative  inflnences  of  wealth  may,  if  wisely  employed, 
steady  the  decaying  fabric  for  many  years,  but  the  crisis  must 
come  sooner  or  later,  and  when  it  is  reached,  complete  disrup- 
tion can  only  be  prevented  by  the  active  cooperation  of  the 
Oatholic  Church. 

Meanwhile  it  is  significant  to  note  that,  one  after  another,  the 
foremost  statesmen  of  Europe  are  seeking  shelter  from  the  ap- 
proaching storm  by  gathering  under  the  canopy  that  surmounts 
the  chair  of  Peter.  They  plainly  perceive  that  the  great  ethical 
and  religions  force  of  which  Leo  XIII.  is  the  head  is  the  only 
ally  capable  of  stemming  the  socialistic  current  which  they 
themselves  are  unable  to  arrest  with  their  half  and  half  measures 
of  social  improvement.  Preeminent  among  the  great  political 
leaders  who  have  lately  capitulated  before  the  "  Prisoner  of  tiie 
Vatican  "  is  Prime  Minister  Crispi,  whose  remarkable  speech  at 
Naples  last  September  was  nothing  less  than  a  virtual  confession 
that  the  civil  power  alone  is  unable  to  cope  with  anarchy.  As 
is  well  known,  Signer  Crispi  has  always  been  an  inveterate  foe 
of  the  papacy.  That  he,  the  old  conspirator,  the  unsparing  per- 
secutor of  the  pope  and  of  Catholicism,  should  suddenly  veer 
ronnd,  and  confess  that  the  administrative  resources  and  the  or- 
ganized lil>eralism  of  Italy  are  impotent  to  save  Italian  unity 
and  to  restore  the  prosperity  of  the  Italian  people  without  the 
active  concurrence  of  that  Church  which  he  formerly  affected  to 
despise,  is  all  the  more  significant.  Indeed,  the  change  in 
Signor  Crispi  ia  an  historical  fact  of  great  importance.     As  a 
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recent  writer  qajb,  ^'  It  may  be  the  starting-point  and  forerunner 
of  moral  revolutions  too  great  for  the  will  of  man  to  check  their 
impetuous  course." 

While  the  Italian  premier's  advances  may  not  indicate  that  a 
reconciliation  is  about  to  take  place  between  the  Vatican  and  the 
Qnirinaly  they  would  scarcely  have  been  made  unless  something 
of  the  kind  was  in  contemplation.  Just  on  what  terms  such  a 
rapprochement  could  be  brought  about  it  is  not  easy  to  predict, 
but  it  is  quite  evident  Signer  Grispi  recognizes  the  fact  that  the 
cooperation  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  struggle  to  uphold  the 
social  system  would  be  cheaply  bought  at  a  very  great  price. 

For  many  years  the  profligate  x>oliticians  and  fraudulent  finan- 
ciers, who  grow  rich  upon  what  passes  for  self-government  in 
Italy,  have  endeavored  without  the  aid  of  religion  to  cope  with 
the  representatives  of  socialistic  and  anarchistic  ideas,  and,  by 
the  confession  of  their  official  spokesman,  they  have  failed. 
King  Humbert  and  his  advisers  now  fully  realize  that,  were  the 
immense  power  wielded  by  the  Vatican  exercised  in  behalf  of 
the  Savoy  dynasty,  the  latter  would  be  in  a  far  better  position  to 
make  headway  against  the  growth  of  socialism,  and  any  doubts 
they  may  have  had  on  this  subject  were  dispelled  by  the  support 
which  they  received  from  the  pope  in  quelling  the  recent  revolt 
in  Sicily — which  was  a  signal  for  the  bankruptcy  of  the  Italian 
nnity.  During  the  height  of  the  uprising  in  that  ^'  isle  of  fire," 
as  Dante  calls  her,  the  x>ope  sent  secret  instructions  to  the  bish- 
ops and  clergy  there  to  pacify  the  minds  of  the  people.*  The 
reBult  is  thus  described  by  the  New  York  Sun  : 

The  collaboration  of  the  clergy  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  breaking 
the  force  of  the  insurrection.  The  disease  in  Sicily,  like  the  malady  in 
Italy,  is  a  malady  of  exhaustion.  It  is  the  consequence  of  a  great  (lis- 
UlosioD.  The  statesmen  In  favor  of  unity  had  won  over  the  masses  by 
promises  as  high  as  heaven  and  as  long  as  eternity  !  Liberty,  national 
independence,  the  progress  of  industry,  of  commerce,  and  of  agriculture, 

*  In  a  remarkable  article  entitled  **The  Diplomacy  of  the  Vatican  and  the  Question 
^  the  Temporal  Power/'  which  appeared  some  time  since  in  the  Raasegna  Nazionale, 
^wrtier,  although  avowedly  hoetile  to  the  papacy,  was  compelled  to  admit  that 
^'everything  which  in  the  last  twelve  years  has  been  attempted  by  the  Vatican  to 
''■^reUgloaspeaee  to  those  nations  deprived  of  it,  or  to  prevent  greater  ruin  in 
^^wtiMv  the  government  showed  symptoms  of  entering  on  a  course  of  violence, 
^beensuocessftil." 
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a  new  birth  of  itilellectiiiiL  activity;  the  new  order  of  things  Inul 
Hpread  liie  must  t)eautirtil  proepecta  liefore  thirsting sotils.  And  insttoii 
nf  fruit,  the  people  now  held  ushes  In  its  hands.  The  fortune  of  Italy 
was  like  tliose  eastern  roses  which  leave  behind  only  poison  and  bitter- 
ness, Hi'nce  tlie  value  of  the  aid  of  the  clerical  party.  The  Catholics 
and  the  pope  alone  were  free  from  the  malady  of  Italy,  and  tliey  alone 
hod  resisted  the  mad  antica  of  the  state,  and  they  alone  were  Innocent 
of  the  misery  of  the  people  and  the  collapse  of  the  economic  fabric  of 
the  nation.  They  alone,  therefore,  had  tlie  right  to  preach  peace,  for- 
getfulness,  and  reparation. 

In  France  as  Iq  Italy,  many  of  the  most  influential  party  lead- 
ers have  come  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  it  will  not  be  easy  to 
defend  the  institutions  of  civilized  society  without  the  help  of 
religion.  They  no  longer  rally  to  the  famous  and  mischievous 
battle-cry  of  Gambetta,  "Clericalism  is  the  real  enemy,"  for 
they  recognize  that,  even  though  clericalism  may  be  odions,  far 
worse  things  may  be  created  from  atheism  and  anarchy.  In 
more  than  one  recent  crisis  the  Church  has  rendered  important 
services  to  France;  indeed,  without  her  aid,  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
republic  could  have  weathered  the  storm.  "  The  French  democ- 
racy," said  EmilioCostelar  in  an  interview  the  other  day,  "should 
be  guided  by  the  religious  spirit,  not  by  materialism."  SeCor 
Oastelar  has  lately,  like  Crispi,  thrown  himself  into  the  arma  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  which  he  formerly  assailed  so  savagely. 
Indeed,  the  progress  of  revolutionary  ideas  in  Europe  has  caused 
many  other  prominent  republican  leaders,  notably  Jules  Simon 
and  Eugene  Spnller,  to  seek  reconciliation  with  the  Vatican, 
whose  importance  they  have  for  years  underrated,  and  whose  in- 
fluence  they  have  sought  iu  vain  to  cripple.  In  this  connection 
it  is  interesting  to  recall  that  in  the  heat  of  the  long  and  bitter 
controversy  over  the  May  Laws,  Bismarck  declared  that  Ae  should 
"never  go  to  Canossa."  But,  like  Emperor  Henry  IV.  to  Pope 
Hildebrand,  he  afterwards  found  it  expedient  to  send  an  ambas- 
sador to  the  Vatican  and  to  repeal  the  harshest  portion  of  thoee 
laws.  The  iron  chancellor's  subsequent  letter  to  the  pope,  in 
which,  to  the  astonishment  of  Europe,  he  addressed  the  latter  as 
"Sire,"  and  his  selection  of  the  holy  father  aa  arbitrator  in  the 
dispute  between  Germany  and  Spain  as  to  the  owDersbip  of  t 
Oaroline  Islaads,  are  still  fresh  in  the  pnblio  memory. 
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Straws  show  which  way  the  wind  blows,  and  recent  events  all 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  papacy  is  once  more  destined  to  become 
the  power  which  It  was  of  old.  Crushed  and  humiliated  as  was 
the  Holy  See  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Pins  IX.,  Leo  XIII.  has 
restored  to  the  popedom,  with  the  respect  of  governments  and 
people,  that  prestige  and  influence  which  were  her  attributes 
daring  the  heroic  times  of  her  history.  In  a  reign  of  less  than 
two  decades,  Leo  XIII.  has  secured  to  his  successors  a  sway  never 
dreamed  of  by  his  predecessor.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  present 
pontiff  is  pedestated  upon  a  pinnacle  far  beyond  the  scope  and 
power  conceded  either  to  Leo  X.  or  Gregory  the  Great.  Barely 
indeed  has  the  tiara  shone  with  so  brilliant  and  so  pure  a  light 
or  shed  its  rays  so  brightly  or  so  far.  The  anti-Christian  sec- 
taries of  Italy,  to  whom  the  overthrow  of  the  pope's  temporal 
power  is  due,  fondly  hoped  thereby,  in  the  words  of  one  of  their 
leaders,  'Ho  decapitate  the  papacy  in  Bome."  The  event,  how- 
ever, has  completely  falsified  their  aspirations.  This  loss  did 
not  bring  even  a  wrinkle  upon  the  fair  brow  of  the  Church.  The 
Boman  question  once  seemed  to  constitute  an  impassable  barrier 
between  the  Church  and  modern  democracy.  The  enemies  of 
the  Church  have  themselves  broken  down  the  barrier.  The 
popedom  has  lost  the  material  possession  of  Borne,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  she  has  splendidly  enlarged  the  sphere  of  her  social 
action  and  the  dominions  of  her  moral  conquests.  To  quote  the 
words  of  a  recent  writer  in  the  lUmtrated  American : 

Leo  XIII.  found  all  Europe  in  revolt  when  he  fell  heir  to  the  broken 
Mepter  of  Pius  IX.    He  saw  Germany  persecuting  the  Church,  Italy  in 
anarchy,  France  alienated,  Austria  careless,  Spain  debased  or  intidel 
—the  world,  in  short,  ignoring  the  prelacy  of  Rome,  the  regime  of  the 
Vatican.     By  arts  that  speak  such   statesmanship  as  the  world  has 
rwely  seen,  all  this  has  been  changed.     Germany,  from  the  arch-insti- 
gator of  revolt,  has  become  a  mainstay  of  the  papacy ;  Italy,  burning 
^ith  revolutionary  ardor  to  destroy  the  symbols  of  clerical  tradition, 
l^as  been  pacified  into  rest,  and  her  most  turbulent  demagogue  openly 
'^vows  that  peaceful  government  in  the  peninsula  can  only  be  secured 
'^y  the  cooperation  of  the  Church.    By  a  stroke  of  Machiavelian  insight, 
"ranee  the  untamable,  the  reckless  prodigal  son  of  Rome,  was  trans- 
formed into  dutiful  obedience.    Even  Britain — the  first  and  most  mis- 
chievous derelict  of  the  papacy — has  been  charmed  into  compromise 
''hich  looks  very  much  like  the  preliminaries  of  reunion  with  Rome. 
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The  Russian  autocrat  has  fallen  under  the  pontiff's  spell,  and  there  are 
sagacious  statesmen  who  declare  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when 
the  Qreek  and  Roman  Catholic  will,  as  of  yore,  defer  to  one  head. 

This  tacit  acknowledgment  of  the  religions  primacy  of  thesac- 
cessor  of  St.  Peter  is  one  of  the  dearest  signs  of  the  times.  It  is 
a  significant  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  Catholic  Church  holds 
the  solation  of  the  terrible  problem  which  lies  on  the  threshold 
of  the  twentieth  century,  and  that  it  belongs  to  the  pope  alone  to 
pronounce  our  social  pax  vobiacum. 

Charles  Robinson. 


ECONOMIC  COOPERATION. 

11. 

BY    E.   M.   BURCHARD. 

THIS  sabject,  at  once  so  important  and  so  obscare,  commands 
the  thongbtfnl  attention  of  all  who  believe  in  hnman 
progress. 

The  readers  of  this  journal  may  have  observed  that  Stonghton 
Cooley  and  myself  are  discussing  the  same  subject ;  we  are  not, 
bowever,  opponents,  for  under  the  same  title  we  discuss  things 
radically  unlike. 

He  writes  of  an  economic  cooperation  which  wp  now  fully  en- 
joy except  in  so  far  as  its  operations  are  restricted  and  its  bene- 
fits curtailed  by  the  presence  and  power  of  monopoly.  It  is  my 
<^ntention  that  we  shall  have  economic  cooperation  whenever 
the  generality  of  men  learn  how  to  cooperate  economically. 

Political  economy  is  not  one  science  but  two  ;  we  have  the  old, 

^d  there  is  also  the  new.    The  old  may  be  studied  in  the  books, 

^here  it  is  known  as  the  ^'  dismal  science  "  ;  the  new  is  just  now 

in  the  making,  and  it  will  be  known  as  the  '^  cheerful  science." 

^e  old  tells  us  just  how  things  have  been  done  in  the  past ;  and 

^  wretchedly  have  things  been  done,  and  so  dim  is  the  prospect 

^f  improvement  which  it  affords,  that  no  one  disputes  its  title  of 

'dismal."     It  is  the  province  of  the  new  political  economy  to 

^1]  ns  how  to  do  things  better,  and  so  wide  is  the  room  for  im- 

Pi'ovement  and  so  prone  is  humanity  to  improve  its  condition 

^*hat  it  may  well  be  called  the  science  of  hope  and  cheerfulness. 

All  of  man's  intellectual  operations  start  with  some  assump- 

^on  or  other,  and  this  of  necessity  since  he  has  nothing  better 

^m  which  to  take  his  flight     Assumptions  are,  therefore,  not 

^  be  apologized  for,  or  called  by  any  other  name,  but  only  to  be 

Elected  with  care  and  fairly  treated. 
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Au  KseitmptioD  is  not  something  that  we  know  to  be  true,  but 
only  what  in  the  present  stat«  of  our  knowledge  seems  to  be 
true ;  it  is  good  for  use  until  it  comefl  in  contact  with  an  oppos- 
ing assumption  better  snpported  by  reason,  then  it  becomes 
worthless. 

The  old  political  economy  assumey  that  capital,  or  the  man 
possessed  of  wealth,  is  the  fundamental  and  indispensable  factor 
in  human  society,  and,  eonaequently,  that  the  reward  of  capital 
is  the  chief  end  of  all  industrial  activity.  It  assumes  that  in 
case  capital  is  not  eatisfactorily  rewarded  it  will  decline  to  oper- 
ate and  thus  bring  indnstry  to  a  standstill. 

The  new  political  economy  assumes  that  labor,  the  man  with 
trained  capacity  for  the  actual  doing  of  things,  is  the  more  im- 
portant factor  in  all  industrial  operations,  and  that  hia  right  to 
enjoy  the  rewards  of  indnstry  takes  precedence  of  all  others.  It 
assumes  that  capital  being  valneless  escept  for  use  must  operate 
upon  such  terms  as  it  can  get.  It  also  recognizes  the  fact  that 
present  capital  is  the  creation  of  the  labor  of  the  past,  and  that 
its  maker  can  remake  it  if  necessary;  that  however  iisefnl  and  im- 
portant a  factor  capital  may  be,  the  capitalist  is  of  very  little  real 
conseqnence.  It  also  perceives  that  capital,  in  the  last  analysis, 
is  bnt  credit— the  power  of  getting  things  to-day  upon  promise 
of  payment  in  some  of  the  to-morrows — and  that  the  credit  of 
labor  is  inherently  better  than  the  credit  of  capital,  since  it  is 
the  ultimate  source  of  the  returns.  If  capital  may  pledge  what 
it  hopes  to  get  out  of  labor,  may  not  labor  give  the  pledge  and 
attend  to  the  performance  t  This  waits  simply  upon  the  organi- 
zation and  direction  of  labor,  not  upou  any  change  in  the  nature 
of  things. 

The  bondage  of  labor  to  capital  is  ended;  each  is  now  free, 
the  one  to  iwe  itself,  the  other  to  let  itself  to  the  highest  bidder. 
The  new  political  economy  views  not  labor  and  capital  as  eqaal 
and  coordinate  factors  in  production;  it  sees  one  the  man,  the 
other  the  thing,  and  beholds  an  infinite  gulf  between  them. 

In  the  good  old  times  of  the  Saxon  kings  of  England  the 
rural  lords  ate  at  table  with  their  vassals  in  the  great  dining- 
ball  of  their  castles.     Upon  a  raised  platform  at  one  end  sat  the 
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chieftain  and  his  gnestSi  while  ranged  down  either  side  his 
▼aasals  and  serfs  were  placed  according  to  their  rank.  The  food 
was  served  at  the  head  of  the  table  and  as  it  passed  along  down 
toward  the  foot^  the  meanness  of  tde  man  corresponded  with  his 
fsure. 

The  old  political  economy  views  society  npon  a  similar  plane. 
At  the  table  where  are  served  the  rewards  of  industry,  capital 
sitB  at  the  head,  with  labor  ranged  downward  according  to  the 
meaQnees  of  its  kind.  The  viands  are  served  to  capital  first ; 
what  is  left  descends  to  labor,  and  the  poorer  sort  of  laborers 
are  snpi)08ed  to  be  content  if  bones  and  scraps  enough  to  pre- 
Tent  actual  starvation  come  their  way. 

When  a  body  moves  through  space  the  heavier  end  goes  first, 
and  if  the  relative  weight  of  the  ends  is  changed  the  body  turns 
in  its  course.  Once,  the  capitalistic  end  of  society  was  the 
heavier  and  naturally  took  the  lead;  it  monopolized  wealth, 
learning,  intelligence,  and  x>ower.  A  change  has  been  going 
on.  The  man  of  work  has  become  the  man  of  brain,  of  educa- 
tioQ,  of  force.  He  has  become  superior  to  the  man  with  money. 
As  creator  of  wealth  he  is  more  nearly  made  after  the  image  of 
Ood  than  is  the  man  who  merely  holds  wealth.  That  end  of 
society  which  has  gradually  grown  the  heavier  is  coming  to  the 
front  Labor  is  moving  up  from  the  foot  of  the  table,  and 
capital  is  moving  down  along  the  side  to  its  proper  place.  A 
new  political  economy  is  being  developed,  and  that  is  why  it  is 
being  written  about.  Unlike  the  old  which  follows  industry 
and  is  but  history,  the  liew  leads  industry,  and  is  at  once  an  in- 
spiration and  a  prophecy. 

Btodents  of  the  old  x>olitical  economy  are  accustomed  to  in- 
clnde  in  the  single  word  production  all  those  multifarious  opera- 
tions which  finally  result  in  placing  the  finished  article  in  the 
hands  of  the  consumer.  These  miss  the  all-important  fact  that 
^'production"  is  not  one  thing,  that  its  manifold  operations  are 
Bot  of  the  same  nature,  but  may  be  classed  under  two  heads  so 
Afferent  as  to  be  antagonistic;  these  are  manufacture  and  trade, 
the  one  an  essential  element  in  production,  the  other  non-essen- 
tial aod  one  which,  to  a  large  extent,  may  be  profitably  elim- 
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inated.  Maouractiire  and  exchange  will  aa  perfectly  accompUsb 
tbe  work  of  "prodactioa"  as  manufacture  and  trade.  It  is  the 
contention  of  the  new  palitical  economy  that  exchange  may 
profitably  supplant  trade.  The  old  economists  are  not  yet  pre- 
pared to  discuss  this  question,  and  they  are  not  likely  to  be  until 
they  discover  that  it  is  a  questiou. 

Eschange  and  trade  are  in  their  natures  radically  different 
operations.  Trade  is  the  coming  of  a  third  party  between  the 
maker  and  the  user  of  wealth,  to  own,  and  to  speculate  in  the 
products  of  labor.  Exchange  is  a  system  that  dispenses  with 
the  trader,  his  ownership  and  his  speculation.  Exchange  is  the 
actual  fact  of  cooperation.  It  would  not  interfere  with  com- 
petitive production,  but  it  would  abolish  competitive  distribution. 

To  any  eHicieiit  system  of  exchange  is  essential,  first,  a  reli- 
able custodian  of  the  goods  to  be  exchanged,  and,  second,  an  ex- 
change cunency.  The  ecooomic  advantages  of  exchange  as 
compared  with  trade  are  numerous: 

1.  It  would  release  at  least  half  of  the  number  of  traders 
from  an  unprofitable  calling  and  add  them  to  the  ranks  of  actual 
wealth  producers. 

2.  It  would  abolish  specolatioD  in  the  products  of  labor. 

3.  It  would  permit  the  aninterrapted  employment  of  all 
working  people,  and  furnish  work  for  as  many  others  as  were 
willing  to  labor. 

4.  It  would  abolish  all  contests  between  labor  and  capital. 

5.  It  would  save  to  the  producers  the  enormous  profits  of  the 
trailing  class. 

G.  It  would  pay  each  worker  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  ex- 
cellence and  quantity  of  his  product,  and  do  this  automatically. 

7.  It  would  vastly  increase  the  amount  of  wealth  production. 

8.  It  would  give  to  each  worker  the  whole  amount  of  his  prod- 
uct minns  the  trifliog  percentage  absorbed  by  the  necessary  ex- 
pense of  operating  the  exchange. 

9.  It  would  furnish  abnudant  employment  to  the  rising  gen- 
eration, and  place  all  workers  upou  an  equal  lawful  footing,  and 
leave  to  each  all  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  natural  pow- 
ers and  superior  application. 
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10.  It  woald  be  just ;  and  it  may  be  added  that,  heavy  as  are 
the  other  considerations,  this  last  outweighs  them  all. 

The  writer  stands  ready  to  demonstrate  the  above  propositions 
whenever  they  shall  be  called  in  question. 

The  efficiency  of  any  system  of  exchange  is  in  proportion  to 
itB  extent — ^to  the  number  of  the  exchangers  and  the  variety  of 
the  products.  All  local  attempts  at  exchange  are  hampered  by 
incompleteness ;  they  are  destitute  alike  of  the  goods  to  be  ex- 
changed and  of  the  facilities  for  exchanging  them.  They  are 
mneh  like  a  dinner  prepared  in  the  absence  of  both  the  cook 
and  the  viands. 

With  an  exchange  system  coextensive  with  the  boundaries  of 
the  United  States  the  exchangers  would  be  practically  independ- 
ent of  the  traders,  and  of  the  traders'  tool,  money.  The  ex- 
change would  contain  all  the  variety  of  products  that  heart 
conid  wish,  and  the  more  that  a  worker  put  in  as  the  result  of 
his  labor  and  self-denial,  the  more  could  he  take  out  for  the  grat- 
ification of  the  limitless  wants  of  humanity  ]  and  no  gain  of  any 
one  would  occasion  the  loss  of  any  other. 

It  is  obvious  that  an  efficient  system  of  exchange  must  be  of  a 
public  nature.  We  can  as  little  brook  the  presence  of  private 
speculation  in  the  daily  exchanges  of  our  goods  as  in  that  of  our 
mail 

Is  there  any  better  use  for  the  machinery  of  government  than 
to  provide  a  safe  custody  for  the  wealth  of  the  humble  toiler  f  a 
place  where  he  may  put  the  product  of  his  labor  assured  of 
getting  it  again  f  a  place  where  his  contribution  to  the  wealth 
of  society  may  exchange  upon  equal  terms  with  all.  his  fellows  f 
tt  place  secure  from  the  ravages  of  the  spoiler  f 

To  the  criticisms  of  Mr.  Ck)oley  upon  the  details  of  the  system 
of  exchange  I  can  only  reply  that  he,  unfortunately,  did  not 
take  the  trouble  to  understand  what  he  was  trying  to  demolish. 

The  putting  forward  of  the  single  tax  plan  as  a  cure-all  which 
would  render  fair  exchange  unnecessary,  warrants  a  brief  refer- 
ence  to  that  subject 

The  single  tax  is  urged  as  a  practical  scheme  for  raising  public 
icvenae,  and  we  must  therefore  consider  it  as  a  plan  for  taxing. 
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The  single  tax  idea  ia  due  to  aa  evident  miscoDception  of  the  na- 
ture and  office  of  taxation,  which  is  assumed  to  be  the  equaliza- 
tion of  natural  opportunities  and  the  regulation  of  land  t«nure. 
Taxation  really  is  nothing  but  the  taking  of  private  wealth  for 
public  use.  In  this  matter,  as  in  every  other,  nothing  but  con- 
fusion is  gained  by  lugging  in  a  foreign  element.  There  is  no 
necessary  connection  between  the  terms  npon  which  a  man  may 
monopolize  land  and  the  amount  of  wealth  which  he  should  con- 
tribute to  the  public  service. 

As  wealth  cannot  be  gotten  from  those  who  have  it  not,  it 
must  be  taken  from  its  possessors,  and  justice  requires  that  the 
amount  taken  be  in  proportion  to  the  amount  possessed.  The 
single  tax  proposes  to  violate  both  of  these  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  Bcieuce  of  taxation. 

1.  It  would  tax  a  man  without  inquiring  if  be  possessed 
wealth ;  and, 

2.  It  would  tax  him  irrespective  of  his  wealth  possessions. 
The  idea  of  taxing  a  man  upon  bis  opportunities  to  acquire 

wealth  is  simply  ridiculous.  Limiting  opportuuities  to  such  aa 
are  natural  only  makes  the  matter  worse,  for  the  opportunities 
afforded  by  civilized  society  are,  in  the  main,  nnaatural. 

All  reasoning  about  natnral  opportunity  fails  when  applied  to 
a  state  in  which  natural  conditions  have  been  supplanted  by  the 
operations  of  civilized  society  ;  there  are  no  longer  any  natural 
opportunities. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  estimate  accurately  the 
amount  of  a  man's  wealth  as  a  basis  for  taxation.  Who  is  wise 
enough  to  estimate  the  value  of  a  man's  opportunities  with  sof- 
flcient  accuracy  to  make  them  the  basis  for  taxation  t  and  besides 
all  the  rest,  the  state  is  not  seeking  opportunity  but  wealth.  Ooe 
cannot  settle  a  tax  bill  by  yielding  an  opportunity.  It  needs  but 
to  bring  the  single  tax  idea  out  of  the  region  of  vagneue^s  to  land  it 
in  the  realm  of  the  absurd  when  viewed  as  a  plan  for  raising  public 
revenue.  As  a  means  of  confiscating  such  private  wealth  afi  has 
been  invested  in  titles  to  real  estate  it  will  be,  doubtless,  worthy 
of  examination  whenever  we  have  decided  to  do  that  thing. 

In  conclosioQ,  I  must  be  allowed  to  call  the  reader's  attention 
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to  the  looeenesB  of  thoaght  which  seems  charaoteristic  of  the 
siDgle-taxer.  In  presenting  the  single  tax  remedy  Mr.  Gooley 
begins  and  ends  a  long  paragraph  as  follows :  ^'The  remedy  lies 
not  in  destroying  the  competition  we  now  have,  bnt  in  establish- 
ing absolute  firee  comi>etition.  **)»:**  Monox>oly 
would  then  disappear  and  labor  would  cooperate  under  free  con- 
ditions." It  will  be  observed  here  that  what  goes  in  as  competi- 
tion comes  out  as  cooperation.  It  is  like  a  recipe  for  ice  cream 
which  should  read  thus:  Prepare  the  materials,  put  in  an  oven, 
apply  heat^  and  gradually  increase  the  temperature  until  congela- 
tion takes  place.  It  was  declared  a  very  long  time  ago  that 
''Whatsoever  a  man  soweth  that  shall  he  also  reap,"  and  a  vast 
amoont  of  human  exi>erience  justifies  the  saying. 

If  in  the  realm  of  x>olitical  economy  things  work  differently ; 
if  when  we  really  desire  to  cooperate  we  should  comi>ete  and 
keep  on  comi>eting  until  cooperation  is  attained — ^if  this  be  true, 
then  is  it  one  of  those  new  facts  the  truth  of  which  would  better 
be  demonstrated  than  assumed. 

E.  M.  BUBCHABD. 


i 


SUFFRAGE  FOR  WOMAN. 


IF  THEKE  is  any  one  queation  in  which,  more  than  all  otben, 
women  should  be  interested  at  the  present  time,  which 
should  predominate  in  tbeir  thoughts,  which  should  receive 
their  complete  and  unanimous  attention  and  energy,  it  is  that  of 
sufirage.  There  is  no  privilege  or  right  which  they  have  or 
ought  to  have,  which  means  so  much  to  them,  which,  when 
exercised  by  them,  will  result  so  beoeScially  to  them  and  pos- 
terity. 

If  there  is  any  one  question  in  which,  more  than  others,  men 
should  energetically  interest  themselves  nntil  its  object  is 
accomplished,  it  is  that  of  suffrage  for  women.  It  will  be  of 
incalculable  benefit  to  them  as  well  as  to  all  humanity. 

Olive  3chreiner  has  given  us  a  most  excellent  portrayal  of  the 
position  of  woman  in  the  world,  in  her  "Three  Dreams  in  a 
Desert." 

In  the  first  of  these  dreams,  she  represents  woman  lying  on  the 
desert  where  she  has  lain  for  years,  with  the  heavy  sand  piled 
round  her.  Upon  her  back  is  the  burden  of  the  Age-of- 
dominion-ofmuscular.force,  fastened  with  the  broad  band  of 
Inevitable  J^'ecessity.  "And  I  looked  and  saw  in  her  eyes  the 
terrible  patience  of  the  centuries;  the  ground  was  wet  with  her 
tears,  and  her  nostrils  blew  np  the  sand."  With  the  burden 
upon  her  back  she  knows  she  cannot  move,  so  she  lies  there 
through  the  ages.  Beside  her  stands  man.  A  broad  band  con- 
nects them,  so  that  while  she  lies  there,  he  cannot  go  on ;  but  he 
doea  not  know  why  he  cannot  move.  Then  the  Age-of-nervona- 
force  kills  the  Age-ofmuacular- force,  and  with  the  knife  of 
Mechanical  Invention  cuts  the  band  of  Inevit^able  Xecessity  and 
the  burden  falls  from  her  back.     When  she  sees  that  the  burden 
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is  fallen  from  her,  she  tries  to  rise.  The  man  does  not  help  her, 
bnt  moves  from  her,  tightening  the  band,  and  thereby  hindering 
her.  He  does  not  understand.  She  must  help  herself  and 
struggle  until  she  is  strong.  When  she  has  risen,  he  will  under- 
stand, and  will  look  into  her  eyes  with  sympathy. 

In  the  second  dream,  woman  is  represented  as  seeking  for  the 
land  of  Freedom,  which  is  before  her  and  only  reached  by  going 
down  the  steep  bank  of  Labor,   through  the  deep  water  of 
Suffering,  across  which  there  is  no  bridge.     Many  have  tried  to 
cross,  but  have  left  no  track.     She  drops  her  mantle  of  Ancient- 
received- opinions,  and  removes  her  shoes  of  Dependence,  wear- 
ing only  the  garment  of  Truth.     Taking  the  staff  of  Eeason, 
she  goes  down  the  bank.     If  she  does  not  reach  the  land  of 
Freedom,  her  body  will  help  to  make  the  bridge  over  which  the 
entire  human  race  will  cross  to  that  land. 

The  third  dream  represents  a  land  in  which  walked  ''brave 
women  and  brave  men,  hand  in  hand.  And  they  looked  into 
each  other's  eyes,  and  they  were  not  afraid."  The  place  was 
heaven,  and  it  was  on  earth ;  and  these  things  are  to  be  in  the 
fature. 

Suffrage  is  our  right  and  we  demand  it.  In  all  equity  and 
justice,  it  should  be  given  to  us.    To  withhold  it  Is  robbery. 

If  one  robs  another  of  some  portion  of  his  worldly  goods, 
immediately  men  not  at  all  interested  in  the  latter,  pronoance 
the  former  a  thief,  and  see  that  justice  is  done.  But  they 
calmly  stand  by-  and  see  those  most  dear  to  them,  mothers, 
wives,  sisters,  robbed  of  a  sacred  right  far  more  valuable  than 
any  worldly  goods,  and  so  far  from  endeavoring  to  see  justice 
done,  they  sanction  the  theft,  and  themselves  become  particeps 
criminis;  nay,  more,  the  chief  among  the  robbers. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  after  relating  the  story  of  the 
creation,  it  is  said  that  €k>d  gave  dominion  over  the  earth,  not 
to  Adam,  bnt  to  Adam  and  Eve.  But  Adam  has  stolen  Eve's 
birthright  from  her. 

One  of  the  greatest  mistakes  which  the  world  makes,  when 
oonsidering  this  question  of  suffrage,  is  in  forgetting  that  before 
woman  is  woman,  she  is  human.     Her  humanity  is  first,  her 
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womanhood  seconcl.  And  as  a  human  being,  Hlie  is  endowed  by 
her  creator  "with  certain  inalienable  rights;  that  among  these 
aie  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursait  of  happiness."  Life  she  has, 
hampered  and  restricted  by  cnstom  and  conventionality,  bat 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  are  utterly  denied  her,  and 
that  by  those  who  only  have  the  right  to  equal  authority  with 
her,  but  who  have  usurped  her  authority. 

We  do  not  come  begging  and  supplicating  suffrage,  as  for  a 
favor  to  be  graciously  granted  by  our  superiors,  but  we  come 
demanding  our  rights  of  those  who  should  be  our  equals,  but 
who,  by  their  blind  prejudice  and  partiality,  by  this  most 
daring  robbery  of  a  moat  sacred  inborn  prerogative,  and  espe- 
cially by  a  refusal  to  restore  this  prerogative,  have  come  to 
well-nigh  deserve  to  be  relegated  as  inferiors. 

As  to  the  small  percentage  of  women  who  say  they  do  not 
wish  the  ballot,  they  are  to  be  pitied  for  their  own  sakes,  and 
censured  for  helping  to  deprive  others  of  rights  for  which  they 
are  striving.  ?!^evertheless,  I  do  not  l>elieve  but  that,  when  the 
time  shall  come  and  they  are  allowed  to  cast  their  votes  with 
other  citizens,  they  will  be  among  the  first  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  right.  However,  they  are  not  to  be  censured  as  much  as 
many  of  the  men,  who  now  have  the  privilege  of  voting,  but 
who  sit  calmly  at  home  in  gown  and  slippers  and  allow  men  to 
be  placed  in  office  who  rob  them  and  every  one  else. 

Incorporated  into  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  which 
was  a  document  signed  by  such  men  as  John  Hancock,  John 
Adams,  and  Benjamin  Franklin,  are  found  these  words  :  "To 
secure  these  rights  [life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness] 
governments  are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed." 

Do  not  women  make  up  a  large  portion  of  "the  governed"! 
They  most  certainly  do.  But  is  their  consent  asked  as  to  bow 
they  shall  be  governed  T  It  certainly  is  not.  Here,  then,  is 
manifest  error,  and  the  powers  of  the  government  not  derived 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed  Coot  a  portion  of  the 
governed)  are  necessarily  not  just.  This  is  reputed  to  be  a 
land  of  justice  and  equality,  but  how  widely  divergent  from  the 
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trath  that  statement  must  ever  be,  so  long  as  soffrage  is  given  to 
some  of  her  citizens  and  withheld  from  others.  And  whyf 
Not  because  of  any  inability  resulting  from  crime  or  ignorance, 
or  for  any  other  reason  than  simply  because  their  minds  and 
souls  chance  to  be  encased  in  the  body  of  a  woman  instead  of  a 
man.  Not  for  any  difference  in  the  heart  or  brain,  but  simply 
because  of  a  difference  of  sex,  forsooth.  If  it  were  not  so 
glaring  and  grave  an  injury  to  woman,  it  would  be  a  most 
ridiculous  piece  of  nonsense. 

In  an  article  by  Bev.  Anna  Shaw  upon  this  subject,  she  says  : 

We  are  asking  why  we  human  beings  sliall  l>e  justly  deprived  of 
any  right  which  any  other  human  being  claims  as  his.  .  .  Govern- 
ments are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed.  .  .  We  are  governed.  We  ought,  if  the 
laws  are  just,  to  give  our  consent  to  these  laws.  If  we  must  obey  them 
we  ought  to  be  asked  our  will  in  regard  to  what  they  should  be.  If  we 
must  pay  our  taxes,  we  ought  to  be  asked  how  the  money  which  we 
thus  pay  should  be  expended.  If  we  are  to  bear  the  burdens  of  gov- 
ernment we  ought  to  hQ  asked  what  these  burdens  shall  be.  .  .  I  am 
not  here  to  argue  whether  it  is  a  right  or  a  privilege.  If  it  is  a  right,  I 
want  my  right.  If  it  is  a  privilege,  I  want  my  privilege.  I  do  not 
care  which  it  is.  If  it  is  a  privilege  demanded  for  cause,  it  is  a  privi- 
lege which  I  demand  for  the  same  cause  for  wliich  every  man  demands 
it.    If  he  needs  it  for  his  protection,  I  need  it  for  my  protection. 

When  that  day  shall  dawn  ^4n  the  future,"  when  heart  and 
brain,  rather  than  sex,  when  a  moral  and  educational,  rather 
than  a  physical  diversity,  shall  govern  the  gift  of  the  ballot, 
when  to  all  law-abiding,  intelligent  citizens,  not  male  citizens, 
shall  be  given  what  is  theirs,  the  right  of  suffrage,  then  shall 
this  country  indeed  be  a  land  of  the  free,  where  justice  and 
equity  are  administered  impartially  and  where  the  ''blessings  of 
liberty"  shall  be  secured  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  as  in 
the  preamble  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  de- 
dared. 

The  fifteenth  article  of  the  Constitution  declares :  ''The  right 
of  citizens  of  the  tJnited  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
^dged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  state,  on  account  of 
^  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude,"  and  it  might 
^ell  add,  "or  sex,"  for  the  Constitution  does  not  in  any  other 
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place  state  that  sex  shall  work  as  a  waiver  of  the  right  to  vote, 
but  rather  eeenis  to  imply  the  opposite. 

The  secood  article  of  the  Constitution  contains  these  words : 
"No  person,  except  a  natural-born  citizen,  or  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  Constitation, 
shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  president." 

There  is  certainly  nothing  in  the  above  claoBe  to  restrict  it  to 
male  citizens  only. 

In  the  fonrteenth  article  to  the  Constitation  is  found  the 
following  :  "All  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the  United 
States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  state  wherein  they  reside.  No  state 
shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges 
or  imranciities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States." 

Can  anything  be  plainer  or  more  concise!  First,  it  is  stated 
that  the  right  of  any  citizen  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied; 
second,  that  no  state  shall  abridge  the  rights  of  any  citizen; 
and,  third,  it  defines  a  citizen  to  be  any  person,  not  any  male, 
born  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States  and  subject  to  its  juris- 
diction. 

It  is  certainly  beyond  ordinary  comprehension  that  after 
reading  the  above,  any  sane  person  will  say  that  any  natural- 
born  or  naturalized  woman  has  not  also  a  constitutional  right  to 
the  ballot,  for  she  is  most  cerLiinly  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States,  and  renders  implicit  obedience  to  its  laws. 

It  might  be  observed  that  all  three  of  the  clauses  quoted  are 
taken  from  amendments  aud  not  from  the  original  Coostitution, 
indicating  the  trend  of  later  thought. 

Even  the  Constitution  itself,  by  which  we  women  are  gov- 
erned, begins  with  the  words,  "We,  the  people  of  the  United 
States,"  not,  '*  We,  the  male  inhabitants  of  the  United  States." 

Immediately  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  the  negroes,  fresh 
from  slavery,  knowing  nothing  except  how  to  pick  cotton, 
acknowledged  to  be  at  that  time  a  shiftles!*,  uneducated,  un- 
intelligent race,  working  as  little  as  possible,  and  quickly 
squandering  the  results  of  that  little,  knowing  absolutely 
nothing  of  the  great  issues  of  the  country  and  utterly  incapable 
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of  nsiDg  the  ballot  intelligently — sach  were  at  once  given  the 

right  to  help  make  the  laws  and  elect  the  officials  of  this 

ooontry,  and  to  the  intelligent,  educated  women  of  oar  own 

race  the  same  privilege  was  denied.     To  be  sure,  the  negro  was 

entitled  to  his  vote  so  long  as  he  obeyed  the  laws  and  paid  the 

taxes  levied  upon  him ;  but  so  was  and  is  woman.     Thanks  to 

oar  free  schools,   the  negro  is  fast  becoming    educated    and 

brought  to  an   understanding  of  the  great  privilege  Lincoln 

secured  to  him. 

Our  shores  are  daily  set  foot  upon  by  foreigners  from  all  over 
the  world.  And  very  rarely  is  it  that  any  of  them  are  of  the 
better  classes.  The  greater  share  of  them  are  uneducated  and 
too  many  are  immoral  and  inclined  to  vice.  Yet,  after  a  short 
residence  here,  this  ignorant  foreigner,  often  not  able  to  speak  a 
word  of  our  language  or  write  his  own  name,  without  knowing 
anything  of  this  country  and  its  needs,  or  of  the  great  questions 
to  be  decided  by  ballot,  is  given  the  privilege  of  helping  to  de- 
cide these  questions,  of  framing  the  laws  and  electing  the 
officials  of  the  land.  More  than  this,  he  often  fills  the  offices 
bimsel^  to  the  exclusion  of  educated,  natural-born  citizens.  I 
have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  foreigners  who  come  to  our  shores 
with  the  intention  of  making  this  their  home  and  of  becoming 
trae  Americans.  But  it  is  certainly  unjust,  to  say  the  least,  to 
bestow  upon  foreigners  a  great  prerogative,  which  is  denied  so 
many  millions  of  our  own  natural-bom,  law-abiding  citizens. 

Who  costs  the  state  the  most,  the  women,  or  the  negroes  and 
the  foreigners  Y  Olearly  the  latter.  Our  asylums,  our  peniten- 
tiaries, our  county  jails,  all  have  an  exceedingly  large  percent- 
age of  negro  and  foreign  inmates,  and  they  cost  the  state  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  and  money  for  trials  and  punishments.  I  do  not 
Bay  that  all  negroes  and  foreigners  are  criminals,  but  I  do  say 
tihat  the  great  majority  of  our  criminals  are  negroes  and  for- 
eigners. If  they  were  in  their  own  countries,  it  is  highly  im- 
probable that  they  would  be  found  in  such  places.  It  is  simply 
because  they  cannot  appreciate  the  great  liberty  that  is  suddenly 
^^brost  ux>on  them.     Hence  I  say,  it  is  a  great  wrong  to  confer 

suffrage  upon  them,  and  deny  it  to  native-born  women  who  do 
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appreciate  liberty,  who  obey  oar  laws,  and  who  daily  render  the 
state  service  ta  a  moral  and  in  an  intellectual  way. 

And  yet,  such  men  as  these,  men  who  are  criminally  inclined, 
ignorant,  and  unintelligent,  are  given  the  privilege  of  governing 
not  only  themselves,  but  us  women  as  well.  Out  upon  it, 
as  at  variance  with  justice  and  right  I  It  matters  not  bow 
ignorant  or  evil  a  man  who  pays  no  taxes  at  all  may  be,  or  how 
highly  educated  and  moral  a  woman  who  pays  s  large  amonnt  of 
taxes  may  be,  the  former  has  the  ballot  urged  upon  him,  and  his 
accepting  it  and  using  it  is  considered  a  great  favor,  while  the 
latter  is  denied  it.  To  illustrate :  The  ballot  is  denied  a  Susan 
B.  Anthony,  but  given  a  Josij  Salvador  Franoh, 

They  tell  ns  that  in  this  land  we  are  making  such  wonderful 
progress  and  advancement.  Perhapa  we  are  on  certain  side 
lines,  but  on  the  main  line,  that  of  freedom  and  liberty  for 
humanity,  we  have  taken  but  one  step  since  the  Revolution  and 
that  one  was  taken  on  September  22,  1862, 

Both  hoosea  of  Congress  and  the  legislature,  who  make  the 
laws  which  govern  ns  and  levy  taxes  upon  us;  juries  and  judges 
who  sit  in  judgment  upou  us,  and  construe  the  laws ;  the  offi- 
cials of  the  country  who  carry  out  those  laws — legislative,  judi- 
ciary, and  executive — all  are  usurped  by  male  citizens,  and  female 
citizens  are  denied  the  same  righta. 

The  statement  that  taxation  without  representation  is  tyramiy 
is  applauded  to  the  echo  when  justifying  onr  war  with  Great 
Britain,  and  yet  the  same  thing  is  being  done  daily,  and  has 
been  done  for  years  upon  years.  That  which  was  so  repugnant 
to  the  innate  justice  and  love  of  right  in  the  human  breast  as 
to  cause  the  colonists  to  break  away  from  England  and  Invite 
the  bloody  Bevolution,  is  being  practiced  now  upon  a  larger 
scale  upon  others,  by  the  self-same  colonists  and  their  descend- 
ants.  "Consistency,  thou  art  a  jewel."  We  are  taxed,  but  not 
represented,  and  consequently  this  enlightened  nineteenth  cen- 
tury and  this  great  United  States  have  not  yet  thrown  off  the 
shackles  of  monarchy,  and  are  an  age  and  a  land  of  tyranny. 
And  when  we  urge  the  question  and  demand  our  just  rigl 
and  our  liberty,  the  cry  seems  to  be,  "  Long  live  tyranny!"  ] 
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Until  woman  has  this  right  which  belongs  to  her,  and  she  is 
free  and  antrammeled,  man  can  never  make  the  progress  that  he 
onght,  for  he  is  bound  to  her,  and  ''  while  she  lies  there,  he 
must  stand  and  look  across  the  desert"  When  men  and  women 
are  npon  the  eqnality  that  they  shoald  be,  then  will  be  progress 
sach  as  the  world  has  never  known. 

Woman  has  been  very  patient  during  all  these  years.  ''And 
I  looked  and  saw  in  her  eyes  the  terrible  patience  of  the  cen- 
turies." But  she  has  also  been  very  persevering.  She  has  not, 
nor  will  she,  give  up  the  battle  till  right  has  conquered  and  jus- 
tice is  done,  and  from  the  fair  escutcheon  of  our  country's 
honor  is  removed  the  dark  blot  now  resting  there.  Such  heroic 
women  as  Sosan  B.  Anthony  and  Elizabeth  Oady  Stanton  will 
never  give  up  the  ship. 

And  now  as  to  some  of  the  objections  that  are  raised  to  giv- 
ing to  woman  what  is  inherently  and  constitutionally  hers. 

The  most  ridiculous  is  that  woman  would  be  going  out  of  her 
sphere;  that  she  should  keep  silent  and  obey  her  husband. 
Bach  an  objection  hardly  deserves  an  answer.  This  is  not  the 
age  of  Paul  or  of  Paul's  ideas  on  woman's  sphere.  Woman 
cannot  go  out  of  her  sphere  so  long  as  she  does  not  go  out  of  the 
sphere  of  a  human  being,  for  I  repeat  she  is  human  before  she 
is  woman. 

Another  says  woman  has  a  good  influence  on  the  polls  now, 
and  she  should  be  satisfied  with  that.     She  should  be  satisfied 
with  nothing  less  than  the  ballot,  for  it  is  rightfully  hers,  and 
JQBtioe  to  the  fullest  measure  must  be  meted  out     Methinks  man 
would  hardly  agree  to  have  the  rule  applied  to  him,  and  it  is  a 
poor  rule  that  will  not  work  both  ways.     If  her  inflaence  makes 
for  good  when  she  does  not  wield  the  ballot,  how  much  greater 
it  will  be  when  she  does.     It  certainly  cannot  be  disputed  that 
the  votes  of  honest,  upright,  intelligent  women  are  needed  to 
ooonteract  the  votes  of  vice,  ignorance,  and  bribery  that  are  now 
being  cast,  and  making  this  isir  land  of  ours  a  land  of  gambling- 
hells  and  dens  of  iniquity,  patronized  almost  entirely  by  these 
Mf-same  men,  who  decry  justice  to  women,  and  who  like  to  be 
styled  ''lords  of  creation."     All  women  and  all  men  who  wish  to 
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see  justice,  right,  and  morality  prevail  id  the  world,  most  cer- 
taiuly  compreliend  the  great  necessity  of  woman's  vote,  outaide 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  her  right.  It  is  admitted  by  all  that  women 
are  by  nature  more  honest  and  moral  than  men;  consequently 
bribery  would  be  scarce  among  them,  if  found  at  all ;  and 
scratched  tickets  would  be  found  oftener  if  there  were  a  better 
candidate  put  up  by  the  opposite  party. 

Another  argument  which  was  worn  thread-bare  long  ago,  is 
that  woman  is  not  capable.  A  mere  glance  at  the  colleges,  the 
universities,  and  the  learned  professions  refutes  that  absnrd  argu- 
ment utterly.  It  ts  a  fact  that  women  grasp  ideas  quicker  and 
learn  more  readily  thau  men,  and  it  is  very  noticeable  that  the 
same  opportunities  given  to  a  woaiau  and  to  a  man  are  improved 
to  a  greater  extent  by  the  former  than  by  the  latter.  It  has  not 
been  until  tate  years  that  the  colleges  and  universities  have  been 
open  to  woman,  and  the  astonishing  progress  she  has  made  inthe 
short  time,  is  truly  wonderful.  I  do  not  venture  to  predict  to 
what  advanced  state  of  progress  she  will  have  arrived  when  she 
shall  have  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  secondary  education  aud 
civil  freedom  for  the  length  of  time  that  man  has,  but  I  certainly 
believe  it  will  be  far  beyond  what  man  has  accomplished,  judg- 
ing from  results  at  the  present  time. 

As  to  the  anti-prohibitionists,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  they  do 
not  wish  to  see  woman  in  possession  of  the  ballot.  They  wish  to 
continue  their  nefarious  business,  licensed  but  unlawful,  of  ex- 
changing rum  for  hearts  and  brains. 

Then  we  are  told  that  it  would  lower  the  tone  of  the  home. 
On  the  contrary,  I  claim  that  it  would  elevate  the  tone  of  the 
home.  The  highest  limit  of  human  importance  is  the  adminis- 
tration of  government,  and  the  mother,  who  has  the  care  of  the 
education  of  her  daughters  and  sons,  should  train  them  to  walk 
honestly  and  intelligently  in  politics  that  they  may  one  daytake 
their  places  as  servants  of  the  state  and  nation.  Why  should 
not  she,  who  has  all  the  responsibility  of  rearing  aud  educating 
her  children,  have  a  voice  in  the  laws  that  are  to  govern  them 
and  herselft  Surely  she  understands  her  girl  and  her  boy  bet- 
ter than  any  man,  and  surely  she  knows  what  laws,  what  re- 
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strictions  and  privileges,  will  oondace  to  their  best  good,  who 
will  shortly  step  up  and  take  their  places  as  citizens.  If  any  one 
needs  and  has  a  right  to  and  wonld  make  the  best  nse  of  the  bal- 
lot^ it  is  the  mother.  She  needs  it  for  the  protection  of  her  home, 
for  the  protection  of  her  fiftmily,  for  the  protection  of  herself. 

Bat  it  is  urged  that  the  x>olls  will  contaminate  woman. '  I  em- 
phatically deny  this.  The  polls  do  not  contaminate,  they  are 
contaminated.  How  can  that  which  is  clean  contaminate  Y  It 
is  not  the  polls,  bat  their  habitaes,  that  are  contaminating.  It 
IB  not  the  polls,  bat  the  men,  who  prodnce  the  profanity,  the  to- 
bacco smoke  and  expectorations,  and  the  reeking  odor  incident 
to  the  iK>lls.  And  these  are  the  beings  who  rale  pare  women ! 
So  tan  from  being  contaminated  by  the  polls,  I  claim  the  pres- 
ence of  woman  wonld  very  largely  parify  them,  and  the  x>olls 
wonld  be  as  clean  as  the  stores  and  the  post-office,  where  she 
meets  man — and  is  not  contaminated. 

And  in  saying  that  the  polls  are  sarroanded  by  contaminating 
inflaenoes,  into  which  women  shonld  not  go,  they  admit  that, 
morally,  woman  is  the  superior  of  man,  or,  in  other  words,  they 
Bay  that  man  m  more  evil  than  woman.  Can  that  which  is  evil 
make  laws  fit  to  govern  that  which  is  goodf  Can  the  evil  com- 
prehend natures  above  theirs  and  understand  what  laws  will  be 
most  beneficial  to  them — or  are  the  majority  of  men  not  enacting 
laws  that  will  be  beneficial  to  the  country  and  its  people,  but 
which  will  most  advance  their  own  selfish  endsY 

Bat  out  of  all  this,  stand  forth  prominently  a  few  noble  fig- 
ures, shining  marks  for  emulation,  noteworthy  among  them  be- 
ing some  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  the  day,  who  are  far 
enough  removed  from  prejudice  and  monarchical  ideas  as  to  wish 
to  Bee  justice  and  right  prevail.  They  are  for  us  and  for  the 
abolishing  of  this  relic  of  barbarism,  and  to  them  we  offer  our 
gratefiQ  acknowledgments. 

Some  of  our  states  have  already  taken  the  initiative,  and  given 
tbe  right  of  suffrage  to  women.  It  now  remains  for  the  others  to 
follow  in  their  wake  and  make  this  in  reality  the  land  of  equality 
and  freedom  it  is  so  often  boasted  to  be. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Brooks. 


ALTRURIA. 

BY  KDWARD  B.   PAYNB. 

ALTRURIA  no  longer  deaignatea  merely  a  new  Utopian 
dream.  It  stands  now  for  a  practical  movement  ia  ^teroal 
cooperation.  Near  the  little  city  of  Santa  Rosa,  in  Sonoma 
County,  Cal. ,  and  about  sixty  miles  from  San  Francisco,  a  location 
has  been  found  for  the  headquarters  of  what  iB  known  as  Al- 
truria  Association.  This  organization,  initiated  last  spring,  has 
met  with  peculiar  favor  from  the  public  in  California,  and  has 
also  attracted  attention  throughout  the  country.  Certain  pecnti- 
arities  mark  this  movement  which  may  recommend  it  to  the 
sympathy  of  those  who  are  looking  hopefully  for  a  new  economic 
and  social  order.  The  following  is  an  outline  of  aims,  plans,  and 
methods: 

1.  First,  then,  the  organization  is  &  fraternal  order.  Brother- 
hood is  the  corner-stone.  The  motive  is  mutual  good-will.  The 
merely  selfish  point  of  view  is  condemned.  The  service  of  all 
by  each,  and  the  service  of  eaoh  by  all,  is  the  balanced  and  com- 
prehensive prinoiple.  And  this  upon  the  gronnd  that  man  owes 
just  this  to  man. 

2.  Accordingly,  the  association  is  in  no  sense  a  joint  stock 
company.  That  is  it  does  not  recognize  money  paid  into  its 
treasury  as  investments  upon  which  interest  or  dividends  are  to 
be  paid.  There  is  at  present  a  membership  fee — the  nominal 
sum  of  $50.  But  even  this  is  not  treated  as  an  investment  It 
is  just  now  the  necessary  condition  of  membership,  since  wec^n- 
not  proceed  at  all  without  it.  It  is  intended  by  and  by  to  do 
away  with  the  membership  fee  altogether  and  receive  people  on 
the  basis  of  their  personal  fitness,  accepting  what  they  can  and 
will  bestow  voluntarily  on  the  cause. 

3.  The  plan  of  organization  fosters  an  intimate  relation  t 
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tween  those  who  undertake  the  colony  work  and  those  who 
sympathize  on  the  ontside.  To  this  end  a  series  of  conncils  has 
been  instituted.  Several  subordinate  conncils  already  exist  in 
varions  cities  of  Oalifomia.  There  are  recruiting  agencies  to 
the  colony  forces  and  also  educational  institutions  in  their  several 
communities.  The  members  are  not  pledged  to  go  to  the  colony, 
but  may  do  so  on  certain  conditions.  If  they  do  go,  they  enter 
Altruria  Council  No.  1,  which  is  yet  a  subordinate  and  proba- 
tionary council,  on  the  working  grounds.  In  this  relation  they 
remain  for  six  months,  sharing  the  work  of  the  colony  and  all  its 
privileges^  except  that  they  have  no  voice  in  the  management  of 
afEftirs.  At  the  end  of  this  period  they  may  honorably  withdraw, 
or  may  await  the  judgment  of  the  Orand  Council  as  to  their  fit- 
ness to  remain.  When  received  into  the  Grand  Council  they 
are  members  for  life  if  they  abide  by  the  principles  and  regula- 
tions of  the  institution. 

4.  The  aim  of  Altruria  is  not  economic  only.  It  is  social  also. 
The  production  of  commodities  and  utilities  is,  of  course,  one  of 
its  purposes,  but  not  the  only  one,  and  not  the  chiefest  The 
greater  thought  is  to  secure  and  maintain  wholesome  and  happy 
relations  in  every  respect,  to  make  social  life  strong,  beautiful, 
uid  sweet)  and  individual  experience  free,  joyous,  and  noble. 
In  keeping  with  this,  all  are  pledged  to  maintain  a  high  standard 
of  personal,  domestic,  and  social  morality.  Within  this  general 
bond  of  right-doing  each  member  is  left  free  to  ordain  the 
details  of  the  individual  life. 

5.  The  institution  is  missionary  in  its  spirit     It  will  not  be 

content  to  establish  one  home  only,  of  common  interests  and 

general  comfort  and  personal  freedom  for  a  few.     As  it  may  be 

prospered,  it  will  set  aside  a  large  part  of  its  surplus  for  the 

establishment  and  fostering  of  other  settlements  after  the  same 

Und.    Such  settlements  will  be  expected  in  turn  to  join  in  the 

miSBionary  work  and  so  spread  the  brotherhood  and  its  practical 

lealizations  everywhere.    And  this  will  be  a  way  toward,  and  a 

Piq>aration  for,  the  real  commonwealth,  based  on  commonweal, 

^istobe. 

6.  The  plan  is  to  undertake  varied  and  comprehensive  indus- 
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tries  ;  not  all  at  once  but  one  by  one,  with  a  sore  and  buainews- 
like  progress.  Many  cooperative  communities  have  confined 
themselves  almost  exclnsively  to  agricalture.  Altroria  propoeee 
more  —  manufacturing,  mining,  lumbering,  trading,  and  so  on. 
All  this  cannot  be  prosecuted  in  a  single  locality,  but  the  many 
allied  settlements  and  various  working  Btations  permanent  or 
temporary  may  supplement  one  another's  ondertakings.  In 
this  way  a  practically  complete  system  of  production  and  inter- 
change may  be  established. 

7.  Altruria  is  essentially  and  in  a  marked  way  democratic. 
Each  member,  male  and  female,  couuta  for  one,  and  no  more 
than  one.  Its  officers  (now  Edward  B.  Payne,  Berkeley,  Cal., 
president,  and  Allan  V.  Morse,  secretary)  are  only  executive, 
appointed  by  the  votes  of  all  to  carry  out  the  will  of  all.  The 
officers  hold  their  positions  at  the  will  of  the  whole  membership, 
and  may  be  called  down  at  any  moment. 

8.  The  allowance  out  of  the  common  stock  of  wealth  will  be 
the  same  for  every  member,  man  or  womau,  both  so  long  as  able 
to  work  and  when  sick  or  aged.  Parents  will  receive  a  further 
allowance  for  each  child,  so  that  a  numerous  family  may  not  be 
a  disadvantage.  This  is  justified  by  the  doctrine  that  the  chil- 
dren belong  not  only  to  the  parents  but  to  the  community,  and 
will  by  and  by  l>e  active  workers  in  the  common  interest. 

9.  As  regards  practical  achievements  already  made,  the  story 
is  necessarily  simple  and  short.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  inslitntion  is  but  a  few  months  old  and  is  just  learning  to 
walk.  The  membership  fee  is  nominal  aud  the  fund  accruing 
thus  far  from  this  source  is  not  large.  Considerable  gifts  and 
loans  without  interest  have  been  proffered,  but  all  in  the  form 
of  real  estate  which  must  be  sold  or  traded  in  order  to  be  di- 
rectly available.  But  something  has  already  been  accomplished. 
An  admirable  site  has  been  secured  for  the  first  location,  a  tract 
of  nearly  two  hundred  acre-s,  with  a  fine  water  power  and  other 
promising  resources.  Here  about  twenty-five  adults  are  now 
living,  with  ten  children.  They  are  tilling  the  fields,  building 
Louses,  and  putting  the  place  into  shape  for  future  enterprises. 
They  have  a  blacksmith  shop,  a  shop  for  the  manufacture  of 
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fimcy  farnitnrey  and  a  little  grocery  store.  They  have  also 
started  a  chicken  ranch  on  a  small  scale.  Furthermore  they 
have  a  limited  printing  outfit  and  are  publishing  a  paper,  The 
AUrurianj  which  brings  a  small  income. 

Those  on  the  ground  are  only  a  part  of  a  much  larger  mem- 
bership ready  to  take  a  hand  at  the  work  as  soon  as  the  oppor- 
tunities for  profitable  occupations  appear.  It  is  the  task  of  the 
pioneers  to  make  themselves  self-supporting  as  soon  as  possible 
and  also  pave  the  way  for  others  to  join  them. 

During  the  last  two  months  no  effort  has  been  made  to  increase 
the  general  membership,  which  has  nevertheless  steadily  grown. 
Probably  some  one  will  soon  be  put  into  the  field  to  institute 
additional  councils.  The  work  may  be  extended  into  other 
states  so  that  local  settlements  may  be  formed  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  all  being  linked  together  by  the  fraternal  bonds. 
It  is  also  an  undertaking  which  may  well  engage  the  attention 
and  enlist  the  aid  of  philanthropists  everywhere.  It  is  con- 
fidently believed  by  those  who  are  actively  engaged  in  the  move- 
ment that  with  sufficient  means  at  command  the  experiment  will 
prove  a  success  and  will  be  thus  a  demonstration  of  the  rational- 
ity and  practicability  of  Cooperation  based  on  Fraternity. 

Edwabd  B.  Payne. 


THE  COMING  SYSTEM  OP  NATIONAL  CREDIT 


THE  late  actiou  of  Coagresa  at  its  extra  session,  placing  our 
conatry  squarely  upon  the  financial  basis  of  gold  alone, 
makes  every  thoughtful  one  inquire,  What  will  be  the  future  of 
onr  monetary  system  and  of  that  of  the  world  T 

The  "scramble  for  gold,"  into  which  the  United  States  now 
actively  enters  with  other  nations,  carries  with  it  a  doleful  mean- 
ing for  the  producers  of  the  world.  For  that  nation  will  get 
the  gold  that  is  willing  and  able  to  pay  for  it  the  most  economic 
goods.  The  consideration,  therefore,  for  gold  is  cheaper  products, 
toil  without  remuneration,  and  all  the  misery  and  crime  that 
inevitably  accompany  industrial  distress.  It  may  prove  a  source 
of  pleasure  to  some  to  know  that  other  nations  that  have  been 
principally  instrnmeutal  in  bringing  on  this  competitioa  for 
gold  are  suffering  more  than  onr  own  country,  but  it  is  a  sad 
pleasnre  since  in  ill-advised  economic  changes  the  innocent 
always  suffer  most. 

The  real  question,  though,  that  protrndea  its  ominous  shadow 
is,  How  long  will  the  toiler  suffer  the  wrong,  and  when  the 
change  comes,  what  will  take  the  place  of  that  which  isf 

H 11  deb  rand,  a  distinguished  German  economist,  predicted 
some  fifty  years  ago  that  the  "credit  system"  would  in  time 
BQperaede  the  "  money  system  "  as  completely  as  the  latter  had 
superseded  the  system  of  barter.  It  is  now  estimated  from 
banking  statisties  that  ninety-seven  per  cent  of  the  business  in 
the  United  States  is  transacted  by  means  of  credit  paper.  Our 
government  some  years  ago  instituted  an  inquiry  through  its 
consuls  to  determine  the  prevalenoe  of  the  "  credit  system  "  and 
their  reports  established  the  fact  that  the  world  made  nee  of  dif- 
ferent instruments  of  credit  to  the  extent  of  at  least  eighty  per 
cent  of  its  whole  business. 
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For  this  immense  credit  the  gold  and  silver  prodact  of  the 
world  is  the  theoretic  basis ;  the  ultimate  basis,  bat  not  always 
available,  being  the  wealth  of  the  nations.  Bat  the  insafficiency 
of  the  gold  and  silver  prodact  already  in  existence  and  being 
mined  to  sapport  this  great  colamn  of  credit  is  so  patent,  so 
glaring,  that  if  it  were  not  for  a  well  sostained  confidence  (so 
essential  a  part  of  credit)  the  whole  woald  topple  to  rain.  The 
business  transactions  of  this  conntry  as  shown  by  the  clearing- 
hoase  statistics  alone  for  some  years  past  have  amoanted  to  more 
than  thirty  times  all  the  money  of  the  coantry  indnding  bank 
notes  only  secondarily  based  apon  coin. 

So  on  this  acconnt  it  seems  probable,  since  the  monetary  re- 
qnirements  of  the  world  are  increasing  with  its  growing  popala- 
tion  and  trade,  that  we  soon  will  have  reached,  so  far  as  Individ- 
nal  nations  are  concerned,  a  complete  credit  system  of  finance. 

While  this  would  much  CEM^ilitate  transfers  of  property,  and 
thus  enlarge  the  limits  and  increase  the  prosperity  of  trade,  it  is 
a  system  fraught  with  danger  to  all  business  interests.  As  at 
present  developed,  confidence  being  necessarily  so  great  a  part 
of  the  system,  it  is  subject  to  periodic  crises  or  financial  panics, 
when  the  accumulations  of  years  are  swept  to  the  winds  in  a  day. 
A  whispered  want  of  confidence  may  spread  through  the  financial 
world  like  a  smothered  cry  of  ^^fire"  through  a  crowded  house 
and  produce  a  similar  result.  The  present  panic  from  which  we 
are  in  some  degree  recovering  began  in  a  South  American  state, 
spread  over  Europe,  and  later  reached  us  with  its  wave  of  dis- 
aster. 

But  as  the  change  is  inevitable,  springing  from  the  necessity 
of  mankind,  the  great  economic  problem  is  presented  for  solu- 
tion in  the  closing  years  of  this  century.  How  shall  this  credit 
system  be  rendered  free  from  danger  to  business  interests! 
What  element  of  new  growth  can  be  grafted  upon  it  that  will 
niake  an  unshaken  confidence  an  abiding  and  inseparable  part 
of  it! 

The  wealth  of  the  world  is  the  basis  of  credit,  and  no  one 
doubts  that  the  world  has  sufficient  wealth  to  make  all  necessary 
<^t^t  absolutely  secure. 
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Two  courses  lie  open.  The  one  spoken  of  derisively  as  "the 
greenback  craze"  of  a  few  jeare  ago  providiog  a  legal  tender 
cnrrency  based  on  the  wealth  of  the  whole  country,  with  the 
additional  security  of  being  "Ijottomed  on  taxes,"  as  Thomas 
Jefferson  has  expressed  it,  and  issued  alone  by  the  governments 

Bat  the  bnsiness  world  wants  that  wealth  basis  niade  certain, 
definite,  visible,  snfficieot,  and,  luost  of  all,  available,  before 
confidence  is  created,  a  confidence  that  will  remain  onshaken. 
"Fiat"  money  of  the  richest  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
not  having  in  it  an  element  of  value,  it  is  claimed,  can  never 
Btand  the  test  of  a  cry  of  "fire." 

So  the  other  course  remaiDS,  in  the  solution  of  this  problem, 
for  each  nation   by  itself  to  take  of   its  economic  goods,   not 
forgetting  its  gold  and  silver,   such   as  are  certain,  definite, 
visible,  sufficient,  and  available  and  make  them  the  basis  of  ftfl 
credit  currency.  ■ 

There  is  nothing  new  in  this  course  in  theory,  not  even  to  a 
limited  extent  in  practice.  The  nations  have  always  based 
their  credit  on  their  wealth  centered  in  commodities  as  gold  and 
silver,  or  as  represented  in  the  evidences  of  that  wealth.  These 
are  depasited  in  their  treasure-houses  and  npon  them  the  credit 
paper  of  trade  issues.  So  that  in  the  last  analysis  it  becomee 
a  choice  between  products,  or  a  choice  between  the  evidences  o/weaHhm 
and  the  actual  wealth. 

To  define  what  I  mean  by  the  above  qnalificattODa  I  wooMlJ 
say : 

To  render  the  required  element  of  wealth  "certala"  it  mosll 
be  something  the  nation  actually  possesses  and  will  continae  ti 


To  render  it  "definite"  it  must  exist  by  itself  and  be  capablal 
of  separation  from  other  economic  goods. 

To  be  "visible"  it  must  be  something  that  men  can  look  atU 
and  handle. 

To  be  "sufficient"  the  element  of  wealth  must  in  value  by  I 
ilaelf  or  in  connection  with  other  economic  goods  selected  bear  I 
the  proper  ratio  to  the  amonnt  of  credit  desired ;  and,  finally, 

To  he  "available"  it  must  be  something  for  which  there  willl 
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always  be  a  present  and  adequate  demand,  nnaffected  by  a 
ohange  in  the  tastes,  cnstoms,  habits,  or  relations  of  the  people. 

Will  the  metals  gold  and  silver  supply  the  want  f  We  have 
already  seen  that  they  are  lacking  in  the  requirement  of  '^  suffi- 
ciency." The  business  sense  of  the  world,  when  it  comes  to 
look  at  this  question  as  it  never  has  before,  will  not  be  satisfied, 
as  in  the  past,  with  a  credit  that  stands  to  its  basis  at  the  ratio 
of  three  to  one,  or,  as  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time, 
at  a  ratio  of  at  least  ten  to  one.  No,  the  dollar  of  credit  must 
have  back  of  it  the  dollar  of  value.  This  overstraining  of 
credit  has  been  the  primary  cause  of  the  financial  disasters  of 
the  past  With  the  regularity  of  almost  every  passing  decade 
for  a  century  have  these  panics,  gleaming  now  like  lurid  fires  in 
the  somber  light  of  history,  burned  up  the  substance  of  people 
and  scattered  disaster  on  every  hand. 

Will  land  supply  the  basis  f  It  is  certain ;  it  is  definite ;  it  is 
visible;  it  is  sufficient;  but  it  is  not  '' available."  There  is  no 
certain  present  demand  for  it. 

Will  the  manufactured  products  of  the  nation  answer  the  pur- 
pose f  These  while  possessing  some  of  the  requirements  in  an 
eminent  degree  are  often  lacking  in  certainty  and  availability. 

Will  what  is  commonly  termed  '^raw  materials"  supply  the 
desired  basis  f  In  this  class  of  economic  goods  we  find  some 
famishing  all  the  qualifications  required  and  providing  at  once 
and  in  themselves  a  certain,  definite,  visible,  sufficient,  and 
available  basis  upon  which  the  credit  paper  of  a  nation  may  be 
aecorely  founded.    Running  the  mind  over  this  class  of  economic 

goods  we  find  only  two  of  the  whole  number  that  constitute 

what  are  the  absolute  necessities  of  civilized  man.     These  are 

the  *< raw  materials"  of  food  and  clothing.     It  does  not  seem 

probable  that  at  any  time  in  the  development  of  man  on  this 

earth  he  can  do  without  bread,  or  will  do  without  clothing. 

Here,  then,  we  find  a  fit  basis  of  national  credit,  supplementing 

gold  and  silver  product. 
Before  making  a  selection  of  products  from  the  class  indicated, 

there  are  two  other  matters  of  vital  importance  to  be  first 

Doticed. 
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A  great  difficulty  under  the  syatem  of  bank  or  goverDinent 
issues  of  credit  has  been  to  avoid  an  "excess"  or  "inflation"  of 
currency,  and  although  it  is  impossible  to  determine  beforehand 
the  amount  of  issue  that  will  constitute  an  excels  not  only  with 
reference  to  the  basis  but  also  to  business  requirements,  banks 
and  goTernments  have  been  more  or  less  strictly  limited  by  law. 
There  cannot,  however,  be  any  such  thing  as  an  excess  of  cur 
rency,  so  long  as  there  is  a  demand  for  it,  and  a  basis  for  it  con- 
stituting not  an  ultimate  but  a  present  security. 

This  first  matter — a  danger — muat,  therefore,  be  provided 
against  in  the  selection  of  products  and  adopted  plan  of  issne. 

Another  matter  more  or  less  intimately  connected  with  "in- 
flation" and  often  the  cause  of  it  has  been  the  effort  on  the 
part  of  fluanciers  to  produce  "flexibility  "  of  currency — to  die- 
cover  or  invent  some  method  by  which  the  volume  wonld  ex- 
pand with  the  increasing  needs  of  business,  and  contract  to  the 
normal  state  when  the  extraordinary  demand  ceases. 

This  secoud  matter — a  desideratum — must,  therefore,  if  possi- 
ble, be  provided  for  in  the  selection  of  products  and  plan 
adopted. 

Now  it  wonld  seem  obvious  that  those  products  should  be  se- 
lected that  not  only  give  rise  to  the  extraordinary  demand  for 
currency  but  also  in  themselves  fnrnish,  on  account  of  time  and 
necessity  of  consumption,  a  limit  to  issue. 

Our  industrial  history  establishes  the  fact  that  at  a  certain 
season  of  the  year  when  the  farmers'  harvest  is  being  marketed 
there  is  an  extraordinary  demand  for  money.  More  Chan  once 
within  the  past  few  years,  by  the  overstraining  of  credit  and  the 
transfer  of  money  from  the  centers  of  trade  to  the  country  In 
meet  this  demand,  our  people  have  stood  on  the  very  brink  of  a 
fiuaucial  panic. 

The  two  leading  farm  products  of  the  United  States — cotton 
and  wheat — occur  to  the  mind  of  every  one  as  being  the  prin- 
cipal cause  in  their  marketing  for  the  demand  for  an  increase  of 
currency  and  as  furnishing  in  themselves  all  the  requisites  for  a 
basis  of  credit,  since  in  them  not  only  can  security  be  had,  bat 
also    "excess"    can    be    avoided    and    "flexibility"   secured. 
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These  qoalities  will  be  broaght  more  into  view  as  I  proceed. 
We  have  in  the  United  States  a  currency  even  better  than 
gold  and  silver  when  everything  is  considered.     It  is  our  gold 
and  silver  certificates.    This  credit  paper  of  the  United  States, 
certainly  within  the  limits  of  our  own  country,  performs  the 
usual  functions  of  money  better  than  the  gold  and  silver  dollar. 
Now  is  it  possible  for  the  United  States  government  to  take  of 
its  cotton  and  wheat,  and  make  them  the  basis  for  an  issue  of 
legal  tender  currency,  which  will  perform  all  the  functions  of 
money  as  well  as  the  gold  and  silver  certificates  t    The  experi- 
ment has  been  tried  in  other  countries,  with  reference,  too,  to 
economic  goods  not  so  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  as  our  cotton 
and  wheats  and  with  success.     To  make  these  products  available 
as  a  basis  for  credit  currency  it  is  only  necessary  to  follow  gener- 
ally the  plan  adopted  by  our  government  with  reference  to  gold 
and  silver — in  Oreat  Britain  by  the  Bank  of  England  with  refer- 
ence to  gold,  in  Sweden  by  the  government  with  reference  to 
iron,  in  France  by  the  government  with  reference  to  farm  prod- 
ucts, and  in  Russia  during  the  last  year  by  the  government  with 
reference  to  ''com"  in  order  that  it  might  bring  the  tariff  war 
▼ith  Germany  to  a  successful  issue.     This  plan  adapted  to  the 
oonditions  of  our  own  country,  in  its  simplest  and  essential  out- 
lines, would  be  for  the  producer  to  place  in  a  warehouse  provided 
by  the  government  the  selected  products,  and  upon  these  as  a 
basis  the  government^  reserving  a  margin  of,  say,  twenty  per 
cent  on  present  price,  issues  notes,  a  legal  tender  for  all  dues  to 
the  government  or  individuals,  to  the  depositor ;  the  stored  prod- 
ucts to  be  disposed  of  within  a  year  by  the  owner  upon  return  of 
certificates  of  deposit,  money  advanced  and  payment  of  expenses. 
There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that,  so  long  as  the  government  has 
under  its  control  these  products,  every  dollar  (not  forgetting  the 
twenty  per  cent  margin)  of  legal  tender  treasury  notes  issued 
upon  them  is  as  good  if  not  better  than  gold  or  silver  certificates, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  every  bushel  or  pound  of  product 
^U  at  any  time  sell  at  home  or  abroad  for  more  than  the  amount 
of  credit  it  secures,  which  is  not  true  of  the  gold  and  silver  basis. 
Bot  even  if  there  were  doubt  about  this  fact,  no  loss  could  pos- 
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sibly  result  to  the  holder  of  these  notes  because  the  goverDinent 
receives  thera  back  withiu  the  year  for  the  stored  products  at 
their  face  value.  Id  other  words  every  single  credit  note  issued 
by  the  government  returns  again,  in  amount,  into  the  treasury; 
the  fountaiu  of  ita  life  there  to  be  canceled  if  deemed  best,  or, 
receiving  new  life,  to  be  again  sent,  when  the  time  shall  come,  on 
its  round  of  beneficence.  So  that,  to  use  an  apt  illostratioo, 
there  is  created  aa  endless  cable  of  national  currency  that,  always 
in  motion,  keeps  the  cars  of  industry  ever  passing  over  the  high- 
ways of  national  trade. 

Now  it  may  l)e  objected  that  the  stored  products  do  not  belong 
to  the  government ;  that  they  remain  the  property  of  the  depos- 
itor or  his  a^ignee.  This  is  true  of  the  gold  in  the  Bank  of 
England.  The  bank  is  its  keeper  but  not  its  owner.  "  It  be- 
longs to  the  public,  or  to  the  holders  of  bank  notes  who  depos- 
ited it  in  the  bank  iu  exchange  for  uot«s  with  and  under  the  ex- 
press stipulation  that  on  paying  the  latter  into  the  bank  they 
should  receive  back  their  gold." 

The  danger  of  an  "excess"  of  issue  is  provided  against,  and 
the  much  desired  "flexibility"  of  currency  is  secured  in  the  plan 
proposed  by  a  self-regulating  feature  of  it  which  promises  to  be 
perfect  in  its  working.  This  appears  when  yon  reflect  that  the 
products  that  principally  create  the  extraordinary  demand  for 
currency  in  themselves  pro.vide  the  secure  basis  of  the  increase. 
The  same  agent  creates  demand  and  limits  issue.  Or  more  ex- 
plicitly, as  soon  as  the  demand  for  more  money  arises  the  prod- 
ucts begin  to  pass  into  the  storehouse  and  constitute  a  safe  basis 
for  the  issue,  and  pari  passu  with  the  decrease  by  sale  of  the 
security  the  amount  issued  decreases.  There  CAunot,  therefore, 
at  any  time  be  a  single  dollar  in  circulation  but  has  more  than 
its  value  represented  in  proilucts,  a  present  security,  in  the 
hands  of  the  government.  Why  do  I  say  "a  present  security"! 
Because  at  any  time  that  the  government,  under  the  law,  may 
order  a  sale  of  products  stored  a  purchaser  will  be  at  hand  who 
will  give  for  the  product  eighty  per  cent  of  its  stored  value  with 
expenses  added,  being  the  full  amount  due  the  government.  This 
is  a  fact  beyond  contradiction  with  reference  to  the  food  prod- 
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act  because  death  by  famine  is  always  less  than  two  years  ahead 
of  the  human  race. 

Will  the  government  lose  anything  from  flnctnations  in  price 
of  products  stored  f  The  x>08sibility  of  loss  here  is  precluded 
not  only  by  the  fact  that  the  government  secures  itself  by  a  mar- 
gin of  twenty  per  cent^  but  also  by  the  fact  that  products  would 
be  stored  when  prices  were  low.  Thus  the  security  would  in- 
crease in  value  while  in  the  hands  of  the  government.  This  self- 
r^ulating  principle  of  the  plan,  moreover,  would  prevent  an  ex- 
ceas  of  storage,  thereby  avoiding  a  possible  redundancy  of  cur- 
rency that  would  affect  other  industries  or  interests.  Whenever 
there  was,  if  such  a  thing  should  happen,  so  great  a  storage  as  to 
affect  through  scarcity  the  price  of  the  product  storage  would 
cease,  since  sales  would  have  the  advantage  of  a  securable  pay- 
ment for  full  value  and  the  saving  of  cost  of  transportation. 

Another  fact  should  be  considered,  and  that  is  that  the  har- 
vest of  the  elect  products,  affected  by  latitude,  occurs  at  different 
times  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  and  in  their  prepara- 
tion for  market  at  least  six  months  of  the  year  are  covered.  So 
that  there  would  be  no  sudden  or  dangerous  increase  or  decrease 
of  the  volume  of  currency. 

In  a  proper  view  of  this  subject  the  question  of  a  loan  by  the 
government  is  not  raised.     Interest  between  man  and  man  may 
be  justified  but  between  the  government  and  the  people  it  can- 
not   The  government  alone  has  the  right  to  make  money  atid 
incidentally  the  i>ower  to  distribute  it  to  the  i>eople  without  an 
interest  cost.     When  the  government  issues  certificates  upon 
gold  the  holder  of  the  certificates  can  surrender  them  and  de- 
nuudd  the  gold.     When  the  government  issues  legal  tender  notes 
npon  cotton  or  wheat  these  can  be  surrendered  with  the  certifi- 
oatee  of  deposit  and  the  cotton  and  wheat  demanded.   The  act  of 
government  in  the  issue  of  currency  is  the  same. 

If  this  plan  were  adopted  the  question  arises.  What  effect 
would  it  have  upon  the  other  or  present  currency  of  the  country 
uid  especially  gold  and  silver!  Assume  two  premises:  first, 
^  an  absolute  national  credit  system  is  inevitable,  and,  second, 
^  gold  and  silver  have  had  their  day  as  a  sale  basis  for  cur- 
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reacy,  and  I  answer  :  There  will  be  bat  one  natioual  currency 
(each  nation,  it  is  probable,  baviog  its  own  paper  money  for  its 
internal  trade)  while  the  gold  and  silver  would  take  its  place  as 
a  product  in  the  subtreasaries  in  this  country  by  the  side  of 
wheat  and  cotton,  and  no  doubt,  if  the  necessity  should  arise,  be 
used  for  the  settlement  of  international  balances  or  national 
debt  to  other  countries.  The  gold  and  silver  product  of  the 
country  is  one  that  can  be  stored  from  year  to  year  and  can  al- 
ways be  relied  on  to  provide  a  sure  basis  for  that  part  of  the 
currency  that  will  remain  mure  or  less  continnously  in  the  hands 
of  the  people. 

Under  the  present  system  of  finance  each  nation  is  affected  to 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  dependent  on  international  business  re- 
lations, by  the  fiuancial  condition  of  every  other  coantry.  A 
monetary  crisis  in  London  makes  itself  felt  in  New  York  as  soon 
as  the  cable  has  transmitted  the  fact.  We  must  get  away  from 
this  humiliating,  and  when  we  come  to  think  of  it,  terribly 
alarming  dependence  on  the  financial  condition  of  onr  neighbors. 
The  coming  system  of  finance  oflers  a  remedy  for  this  evil  by 
giving  each  nation  a  financial  system  of  its  own,  and  bids  fair  to 
do  away  with  these  periodic  panics  that  carry  so  much  misery 
and  disaster  in  their  wake,  and  that  are  believed  to  be  an  inevi- 
table concomitant  of  the  credit  system  as  it  at  present  exists. 

I  have  said  that  an  absolute  credit  system  would  be  adopted. 
While  this  will  be  true  with  reference  to  the  medium  of  ex- 
change, yet  it  will  lead  to  a  cash  system  as  to  transactions  be- 
tween man  and  man  among  the  larger  classes  of  the  people,  be- 
cause nnder  this  system,  as  can  readily  be  seen,  production  will 
create  the  demand  for  money  and  demand  in  return  will  create 
the  supply,  such  a  supply  as  will  bear  a  proper  ratio  to  the  bus- 
iness of  the  country,  making  it  possible  for  the  greater  part  of 
it  to  be  done  upon  a  cash  ba.sis.  So  by  the  adoption  of  this  plan 
we  will  not  only  reach  a  reliable  credit  but  a  cash  system  that 
wilt  in  a  great  measure  put  an  end  to  business  failures. 

A.  C.  Housm 
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BY   FRED  DE  LAND. 

MAJ^Y  of  the  so-called  failares  in  municipal  government 
may  be  traced  to  the  absence  of  definite  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  the  more  intelligent  portion  of  the  community  of, 
(1)  the  simplicity  of  the  rules  governing  the  caucus,  the  primary, 
and  the  polls,  (2)  the  authority  from  which  these  rules  emanate, 
(3)  the  provisions  contained  therein,  and  (4)  the  experiences  on 
which  the  present  methods  are  based. 

It  is  assumed  that  a  large  majority  of  the  community  earnestly 
desire  a  pure,  able,  economical  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the 
municipality,  and  are  willing  to  sacrifice  some  degree  of  personal 
oomfort,  if  there  is  a  reasonable  assurance  that  their  efforts  may 
aid  in  bringing  about  a  changed  condition  of  affairs.     Many  citi- 
zens appreciate  the  need  of  intelligent  instruction  that  will  tend 
to  make  both  individual  and  organized  effort  as  effective  as  pos- 
sible.    Securing  this,  and  with  the  understanding  that  the  esteem 
and  confidence  of  their  fellow-men  will  be  retained,  they  are  will- 
ing to  work  earnestly  in  this  cause  without  a  thought  of  personal 
teward.    For  the  average  citizen  is  unselfish  at  heart,  desires  the 
prosperity  of  the  whole  community,  and  possesses  sufficient 
strength  of  character  to  be  undeterred  from  earnest  effort  when 
unjustly  blamed  for  evil  that  others  may  do,  or  that  may  be  done 
through  adherence  to  antiquated  rules  handed  down  from  one  ad- 
ministration to  another,  and  that  cannot  be  changed  on  the  in- 
stant   Moreover,  he  wisely  understands  that  there  is  no  social 
distinction  in  politics.     The  cultured  and  the  uncultured,  prop- 
erty guided,  can  work  effectively  side  by  side  if  the  motive  power 
is  righteousness. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  our  religion  is  no  purer  than  our 
politics,  and  that  there  can  be  no  economic  management  in  mu- 
nicipal affairs  without  intelligent  and  judicious  action.     There- 
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fore,  politics  demaad  the  first  and  highest  use  of  education,  and 
the  day  should  not  be  far  distant  when  every  citizen  will  be  in- 
structed in  the  elementary  principles  that  underlie  successful 
municipal  government,  as  well  as  civil  government.  On  the 
teacher  will  rest  the  responsibility  of  preparing  the  student  to 
intelligently  eserciae  the  privileges  and  duties  that  fall  to  the  lot 
of  all  good  citizens.  The  economy  of  such  instruction  cannot  be 
questioned.  For  then  the  arena  of  politico  will  be  selected  as 
other  professions  are  now  chosen,  and  the  youthful  worker  will 
be  well  equipped  to  utilize  in  this  new  fleld  all  the  benefits  con- 
ferred in  modern  educational  methods.  A  higher  respect  for  the 
law  will  be  inculcated.  The  evils  arising  from  a  loose  denunci- 
ation of  that  which  we  do  uot  comprehend  or  are  partially  re- 
sponsible for  through  our  neglect  of  civic  duties,  will  l>e  counter- 
acted, and  gradually  the  people  will  learu  how  adequate  a  rem- 
edy for  all  these  evils  is  the  ballot  when  properly  used.  That  is, 
twice  used — once  at  the  primaries,  ihei^  at  the  polls.  Again,  this 
will  react  in  our  favor  through  its  influence  on  the  immigraut, 
and  he  in  turu  will  derive  pleasure  and  profit  in  mastering  the 
elementary  principles  that  underlie  the  relation  of  the  individual 
to  the  muuicipality.  And  the  more  quickly  he  can  be  taught 
the  essential  truths  that  form  the  foundation  of  good  citizenship 
the  earlier  will  he  exercise  his  privileges  on  the  side  of  right  and 
justice.  We  have  naught  to  fear  from  the  acts  of  the  iutelligeot 
immigrant,  but  oft-times  there  is  ample  occasion  for  questioning 
the  actions  of  the  ignorant,  the  debased. 

The  outcome  will  be  a  mdical  change  in  existing  methods. 
The  obsolete,  the  routine,  giving  way  to  the  practical,  the  effec- 
tive. Terms  of  office  will  be  for  long  periods.  Business  men 
will  find  pleasure  in  making  a  study  of  public  affairs ;  the  compe- 
tent, successful  men  will  find  that  it  is  worth  their  while  to  hold 
public  office,  not  by  reason  of  the  generous  compensation,  but  in 
the  satisfaction  of  civic  duties  properly  discharged.  For  the  in- 
terest that  will  be  awakened  through  the  possession  of  a  common 
knowledge  on  the  subject  will  be  clearly  manifested  in  the  con- 
trol of  power  passing  from  the  few  to  the  many,  and  this  knowl- 
edge, this  "  know  how,"  will  serve  to  brnsh  away  the  antagonis- 
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tic  feelings  and  the  petty  jealousies  that  arise  through  a  failare 
to  comprehend  the  objects  that  shoold  unite  men  more  closely  in 
this  work.  Men  will  honor  nominees  who,  having  strong  con- 
victionSy  clearly  and  openly  express  them,  who  do  not  hesitate  to 
denounce  the  dishonest  political  scheming  that  always  ends  in 
disruption,  and  who  accept  defeat  rather  than  resort  to  subter- 
fage  in  order  to  win,  and,  if  elected,  will  not  hesitate  to  make 
public  any  attempt  made  by  heavy  interests  to  influence  their 
vote  on  important  questions.  Then,  and  only  then,  shall  we 
have  a  government  of  the  people  by  the  people — as  a  whole. 

The  effect  this  would  have  on  party  affiliations  is  not  hard  to 
determine,  for  the  practical,  progressive  politician  would  instantly 
realize  that  for  his  party  to  win,  in  the  absence  of  the  usual  in- 
flaences,  the  strongest  candidates  must  be  nominated.  There 
need  be  no  dissolution  of  the  two  great  political  parties.  The 
formation  of  new  parties  may  be  agitated  by  the  inexperienced, 
who  little  realize  how  unfitted  for  the  larger  affairs  of  the  city  is 
the  plan  that  may  have  worked  so  well  in  small  communities. 
Bat,  on  the  contrary,  party  lines  should  be  drawn  the  closer 
as  often  as  suitable  candidates  are  chosen.  Then  there  will  be 
the  heartiest  cooperation,  and  stronger  than  ever  will  be  the 
power  of  the  ballot  for  rebuking  an  abuse  of  power  by  the  party 
in  authority. 

How  can  this  desirable  state  of  affairs  be  brought  about? 
Only  by  constant,  judicious  agitation  in  behalf  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  individual.  A  knowledge  of  the  governing  condi- 
tions exist.  Ample  literature  on  the  subject  is  in  accessible 
form,  and  should  be  often  consulted.  And  it  is  in  the  hope  of 
aiding  the  desire  to  become  efficient  in  municipal  affairs  that 
this  sketch  is  presented,  showing  the  relations  of  the  people  to 
civic  government  only  in  so  far  as  these  relations  may  be  in- 
fluenced up  to  the  hour  of  casting  the  final  ballot  of  election, 
through  a  due  observance  of  the  laws  of  good  citizenship.  Un- 
written laws  that  may  be  credited  to  the  development  of  the 
Christian  sentiment  to  do  unto  others  as  we  would  that  others 
should  do  unto  us.  Analytical  and  comparative  discussion  of 
the  merits  of  these  relations  and  suggestions  how  to  work  out  an 
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improved  form  of  government  in  Chicago,  may  be  lightly 
toached  upon  in  a  second  paper.  The  aim  of  this  paper  is 
simply  to  get  the  thoughtful  citizen  sufhciently  interested  io  the 
subject  to  attend  the  piHmari/.  Effective  government  uauaUy  foUows 
the  election  of  sailable  n»e»  to  office. 

To  further  simplify  this  subject  and  in  the  hope  of  awakening 
discussion,  it  will  be  assuiued  that  except  in  a  few  cities  the 
primary,  the  caucus,  and  tbe  tofrn-meetiDg  are  practically  the 
same,  in  spirit,  and  while  there  is  a  diEfereuce  in  the  degree  of 
formality  observed  in  the  proceedings  of  these  respective  gath- 
erings, tbe  voluntary  gathering  described  will  be  designated  a 
primary.  The  object  sought  in  these  meetings  is  ao  expression 
of  the  popular  will.  What  do  the  people  desireT  Each  is  a 
gathering  of  individual  meiubera  of  a  political  organization,  and 
not  a  convention  of  accredited  delegates  acting  in  behalf  of 
others.  They  are  voluntary  gatherings  in  which  equality  sbonld 
be  assured  to  all,  so  far  as  equality  is  attainable  in  any  assembly. 
The  law  provides  for  proportional  representation  j  the  results 
rest  with  the  individnal.  In  this  respect  the  primary  is  more 
impartial  than  the  convention.  The  state  does  not  authorize  tbe 
holding  of  primary  elections;  it  merely  directs  the  conditions 
under  which  they  shall  be  conducted,  when  held  under  the  pro- 
vision of  tbe  primary  law,  the  acceptance  of  which  by  the 
various  political  parties  ia  voluntary. 

Tbe  primary  should  be  the  Alpha  of  this  movement  in  the  in- 
terest of  "  good  citizenship, "  for  the  control  of  the  primary  in- 
sures the  control  of  tbe  nominations.  If  only  good  men  are 
nominated,  only  good  men  cau  be  elected.  The  primary  is  de- 
fective only  in  so  far  as  the  many  have  allowed  tbe  few  to  con- 
trol. The  individual  is  the  unit  in  the  primary.  Thus  unity  of 
action  is  all  that  is  required  to  secure  desired  ends.  If  there 
be  centralization  of  power  and  bad  nominees,  tbe  blame  should 
be  placed  on  the  indiETereut  absentee  who  alone  is  responsible. 
He  it  is  who  so  readily  condemns  the  work  of  the  primary,  yet 
does  not  withhold  his  support  from  the  same  on  election  day. 
Public  pride  may  send  him  to  the  polls  when  conscience  fails  to 
move  him  to  attend  the  primary.     Tbe  individual  voter  must 
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be  held  ap  to  his  work,  and  given  a  trae  conception  of  his  re- 
lations to  society.  *'  It  is  man  who  is  sacred,  it  is  his  duties  and 
opportunities,  not  his  rights,  that  nowadays  need  reinforcement." 
''Even  to  know  the  technique  of  his  political  business  does  not 
alone  constitute  the  equipment  of  a  good  citizen.  It  may  be 
possible  to  devise  means  of  bringing  home  to  voters  the  techni- 
cal part  of  citizenship,  but  it  is  the  ethics  of  politics  and  the 
capacity  to  see  and  think  clearly  which  are,  after  all,  the  im- 
portant things." 

The  people  of  the  state  of  Illinois,  represented  in  general  as- 
sembly, have  enacted  certain  laws  regulating  primary  elections, 
the  nomination  of  candidates,  the  holding  of  elections.  If  the 
provisions  contained  in  these  several  acts  do  not  meet  the  ap- 
proval of  the  indifferent  absentee,  let  him  remember  that  con- 
certed effort  will  secure  a  modification  or  a  change.  If  there  is 
an  absence  of  improved  methods  lay  the  blame  on  the  lack  of 
interest  and  of  intelligent  effort  shown. 

One  of  these  laws  is  known  as  the  Primary  Election  Law,  offc- 
timee  referred  to  as  the  Crawford  Act  Shortly  after  its  passage 
it  was  declared  unconstitutional,  and  has  often  been  ignored. 
The  machine  politician  usually  abides  by  its  provisions,  for 
therein  he  finds  a  cloak  for  devious  methods.  If  a  primary  is 
held  under  the  provisions  of  this  law,  it  will  be  conducted  after 
the  fashion  of  an  election,  without  many  of  the  safeguards  of  an 
election.  But  if  the  members  of  the  political  association  shall 
ooQclude  not  to  accept  and  act  under  the  provisions  of  the  pri- 
mary law,  and  shall  so  state  in  a  resolution,  then  the  primary 
vill  partake  of  the  character  of  the  town-meeting  or  caucus. 
To  secure  the  best  results  in  an  open  primary,  due  notice  for  at 
least  ten  days  should  be  given  in  the  daily  papers  of  the  object, 
time,  and  place,  and  each  voter  registered  in  each  of  the  precincts 
in  the  primary  district  personally  notified,  either  verbally  or  by 
maiL  In  this  form  of  open  primary  the  officers  are  the  same  as 
for  any  similar  organization.  The  president  presides,  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  plans,  the  secretary  keeps  the  records  and  the 
roll  of  membership.  Any  legal  voter  at  the  last  election  may 
participate  in  the  primary  of  his  party,  but  only  those  should  be 
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allowed  to  vote  at  a  primary  who  are  members  of  the  political 
party  represented  therein,  and  are  qualified  and  registered  voters 
ID  any  precinct  comprising  a  primary  district  embraced  within 
the  call. 

They  who  call  the  primary  must  divide  the  ward  or  district 
into  primary  electioo  districts,  and  allot  to  each  a  suitable  meet- 
ing place.  Theue  districts  must  be  contiguous,  compact,  and 
contain  not  more  than  SOO  voters  of  the  political  persuasion  rep- 
resented, the  division  being  based  on  the  list  of  voters  at  the 
last  general  election.  Within  reasonable  lines,  the  smaller  the 
number  of  voters  allotted  to  each  district,  the  greater  the  incen 
tive  to  active  participation  by  all  present.  The  wisdom  of  not 
having  audiences  too  large  for  the  presiding  officer  to  control 
with  a  digniQed  dispatch  of  business  is  apparent  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  the  prime  object  of  holding  the  meeting  is  to  se- 
cure an  expression  of  the  will  of  the  people  through  equal  rep' 
reseutation.  This  cannot  be  aiTorded  or  wcured  if  the  number 
present  is  too  large  to  permit  of  nominations  by  written  and 
secret  ballot.  And  if  the  responsibility  of  presentiog  the  nom- 
ination is  placed  on  a  committee,  then  the  real  object  of  the  pri- 
mary is  defeated  and  the  nomiaations  do  not  represent  the  will 
of  the  people. 

Three  judges  and  two  clerks,  who  can  be  relied  upon  to  serve, 
should  be  appointed  for  each  polling  place.  Certain  evils  have 
arisen  through  the  appointment  of  well-known  men  as  judges 
whose  repntation  for  fairness  and  honesty  cannot  be  questioned, 
but  whom  the  appointing  power  well  knew  would  not  serve,  and 
then  replacing  them  at  the  last  moment  by  political  hangers-on 
previously  selected.  Before  the  judges  receive  any  ballots,  they 
proclaim  aloud  that  the  polls  are  o{>en,  and  fiTteen  minut«s  be- 
fore the  hour  for  closing  the  polls  the  judges  must  proclaim  that 
the  polls  are  about  to  close,  and  that  after  the  polls  are  once 
closed  no  more  ballots  will  be  received.  The  judges  and  the 
clerks  then  proceed  to  publicly  compile  the  lists  and  the  tally 
sheets,  to  count  the  votes,  and  to  issue  the  certificates  of  election, 
and  these  certificates  must  be  filed  with  the  county  clerk  at  least 
fifteen  days  previous  to  the  election. 
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To  inspire  coofidence,  awaken  interest,  and  secore  the  best  re- 
sultSy  free  participation  must  be  invited,  permitted,  encouraged, 
and  the  minority  allowed  due  representation.  As  dissension  is 
destructive  of  harmony  and  sentiment,  remarks  leading  thereto 
are  to  be  deprecated.  Each  participant  should  be  made  to  feel 
that  he  exerts  an  equal  weight  so  far  as  the  power  of  the  ballot 
is  effective,  and  that  his  desire  as  represented  by  his  vote  is  re- 
spected and  protected,  irrespective  of  the  wisdom  and  tenor  of 
his  remarks.  The  best  results  can  be  secured  by  a  thorough 
onderstanding  of  the  objects  for  which  the  meeting  is  called  be- 
fore it  is  open,  as  well  as  by  formulating  rules  of  action  that  are 
based  on  a  careful  analysis  of  past  experience,  which  once 
adopted  and  found  desirable  should  only  be  changed  when  a 
change  is  demanded  by  the  many. 

Under  the  present  Chicago  method  a  primary  held  under  the 
Primary  Law  is  usually  called  by  the  central  committees  of  the 
respective  parties.  The  '^Democratic  Central  Committee  of 
Cook  County"  has  "  power  to  call  all  conventions  for  the  nomi- 
nation of  Democratic  candidates  for  all  offices  to  be  filled  within 
the  territorial  limits  of  Cook  County,  for  the  election  of  delegates 
to  all  state  conventions,  and  to  fix  the  basis  of  representation  in 
each  ward,  town,  or  district,  and  the  manner  of  electing  delegates 
to  state  convention."  It  has  general  supervision  of  campaigns ; 
organizes  and  controls  Democratic  clubs  in  each  ward  and  town  ; 
and  for  the  regulating  and  conducting  of  district  primaries. 
This  committee  consists  of  '^two  members  from  each  ward  in  the 
city  of  Chicago,  one  member  from  each  town  in  Cook  County 
lying  outside  of  said  city,  except  that  towns  of  Cicero,  Ev'anston, 
Lyons,  and  Lemont  shall  be  entitled  each  to  two  members,  one 
member  from  each  senatorial  district,  and  two  members  from 
each  congressional  district  in  said  county."  One  half  the  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  are  annually  elected  to  serve  for  two 
years,  by  the  delegates  to  the  county  convention  held  in  June  of 
each  year,  these  delegates  representing  their  respective  wards  or 
towns. 

The  ward  and  town  clubs  hold  their  annual  meeting  on  the 
third  Saturday  in  June ;  and  when  new  clubs  are  formed  the 
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secretaries  thereof  shall  report  the  namea  of  members  to  the  sec- 
retary of  the  central  committee,  who  shall  make  a  formal  report 
to  the  committee,  and  if  the  organization  is  approved,  it  shall  be 
recognized  as  the  regolar  Democratic  club  of  the  ward  or  town 
through  which  to  conduct  the  local  campaigns.  By-laws  for 
ward  clubs  are  supplied  by  the  central  committee.  At  the  ward 
club  the  order  of  business  is  usually:  roll  call;  reading  of  the 
minutes  of  previous  meetings ;  reports  of  central  committee-men ; 
reports  of  committees^  commnnicatioDs;  unfinished  basinees; 
new  business ;  adjournment. 

This  central  committee  occupy  the  aecond  floor  of  the  build- 
ing 137  Monroe  Street. 

The  Bepublican  party  of  Cook  County  is  the  incorporate  title 
of  the  Republican  County  Central  Committee  of  the  Republican 
party.  The  avowed  object  of  this  organization  is  to  teach  Repub- 
lican principles  and  promote  good  government!,  and  all  who  sub- 
scribe to  the  principles  of  the  Republican  party  are  eligible  for 
membership.  Its  headquarters  are  at  100  Waahingtcn  Street. 
The  full  control  and  management  of  this  organization  is  vested 
in  the  general  committee,  which  consists  of  one  member  from 
each  ward  in  Chicago,  one  from  the  city  of  Evanstou,  and  five 
from  the  remaining  towns  of  Cook  County,  elected  for  this  service 
at  the  regular  Eepnblican  e«unty  conventions,  and  it  is  claimed 
that  no  person  holding  an  appointive  office  or  position  in  any 
city  or  county  office  c^n  serve  thereon.  This  general  committee 
controls  and  conducts  all  campaigns  in  city  and  county  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Republican  party.  It  also  organizes  and  controls 
ward  and  town  clubs,  and  directs  the  organization  by  the  ward 
clubs  of  subsidiary  clubs  in  the  various  precincts,  the  latter 
being  under  the  control  of  the  ward  club. 

The  suggestion  is  offered  that  an  improvement  in  present 
methods  might  be  found  in  holding  the  primaries  of  all  parties, 
when  held  under  the  Primary  Law,  on  the  same  day  and  same 
hour,  and  in  the  same  building,  and  holding  them  on  the  first 
day  of  registration,  at  least  sixty  days  before  election  day.  This 
day  might  also  be  declared  a  partial  holiday.  Each  party  should 
also  deposit  with  the  election  commissioners  an  amount  sufficient 
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to  cover  all  iK)ssible  ezi)eiiditareSy  and  thus  relieve  the  commit- 
tee-men of  all  expense. 

That  defeats  and  discouraging  ezi)eriences  will  be  encountered 
in  any  movement  for  a  regeneration  in  local  politics  is  to  be  ex- 
pected. But  there  should  be  no  halting.  Ultimate  victory  can 
only  be  secnred  through  awakening  a  m^ority  of  the  better  class 
of  the  citizens  to  a  thorough  comprehension  of  their  duties ;  as- 
sisting each  to  faithfully  discharge  his  duties ;  in  utilizing  the 
experience  gained  at  one  session  in  making  the  next  meeting 
more  interesting,  more  instructive,  more  effective;  in  keeping 
uppermost  in  our  minds  the  thought  that  we  are  but  making 
amends  for  past  neglect ;  and  that  if  the  remedy  be  not  now  ap- 
plied, the  disease  will  but  spread  and  be  the  harder  to  handle. 

Fred  De  Land. 


THE  REPUBLIC:  ENDURANCE  BY  MEANS  OF  REVOLUTIOIU 

BY  WII.I.IAM  MACOMBEK,  KSQ.  ^H 

THE  esseDce  of  freedom  is  free  thought.  The  essence  of  free 
thought  IB  the  right  to  atta<!k  the  false.  Freedom  and  free 
thought  are  the  charaeteristics  of  the  haudling  of  "The  Republic 
in  the  Court  of  Reason."  President  Eliot,  in  the  Forum,  and 
Mr.  Grant,  in  this  magazine,  both  claim  the  truth  and  the  right 
to  attack  the  false.  In  giving  reasons  why  the  republic  may  or 
may  not  endure,  President  Eliot  and  Mr.  Grant  divide  as  op- 
timist and  pessimist.  The  oae  concludes  that  history  and  condi- 
tion assure  perpetuity,  the  other  is  convinced  that  history  and 
condition  assure  destruction. 

If  it  is  true  that  President  Eliot  looks  oat  upon  the  world 
through  rose-tinted  panes  of  an  educational  cloister,  it  is  equally 
apparent  that  Mr.  Grant  sees  the  world  through  the  blue-gray, 
smoke-clouded  atmosphere  of  greed  and  struggle.  The  personal 
equations  of  both  writers  lead  into  statements  and  up  to  conclus- 
ions which  it  is  my  purpose  to  attack. 

Before  reading  Mr.  Grant's  article,  I  had  supposed  a  probe 
was  used  to  investigate,  not  to  cut  or  puncture.  I  supposed  the 
knife  followed  the  probe  to  accomplish  what  the  exploration  jus- 
tified. Mr.  Grant  uses,  not  a  probe,  but  a  stiletto,  with  the  ides 
that  it  is  a  surgical  instrument.     He  cuts  right  and  left. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  could  but  feel  that  President  Eliot  was 
applying  vaseline  to  the  stiff  joints  and  hamamelis  to  the  gonty 
swellings  upon  the  Imdy  politic.     He  lubricates  and  soothes. 

Which  course  of  treatment  is  founded  upon  a  probe  diagnosis 
of  the  casef  Neither ;  for,  regarded  from  either  point  of  view, 
the  republic  is  sick  uuto  death,  and  it  matters  not  whether  it  is 
the  coma  of  optimism  or  the  convulsion  of  peasimiBm.  Death  is 
the  result,  despite  palliations  or  the  knife. 
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K  a  republic  had  but  one  life  then  were  republicanism  a  fail- 
ure. But  republicanism  dies  that  it  may  be  born  again,  and  of 
a  better  spirit  As  in  all  things  else,  evolution — death  and  birth 
—is  the  eternalizing  process  in  a  republic ;  and  it  is  only  where 
growth  and  change  are  suspended  that  we  have  a  retrograde  or 
stratified  government 

But  the  optimist  and  x>essimist  draw  from  the  same  sources  to 
establish  themselves.  In  the  failure  of  democracy  in  Greece  and 
the  iaSl  of  republicanism  in  Italy  the  former  finds  hope  and  the 
latter  despair.  To  neither  does  it  seem  to  occur  that  a  monarchy 
may  be  a  better  republic  than  a  despotic  democracy.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  both  of  these  writers,  were  they  subjected  to  a  cross- 
examination,  would  so  qualify  their  statements  that  their  con- 
clusions would  be  declared  with  less  force.  Neither  of  them 
would  for  a  moment  admit  that  Athens,  a  democracy  of  slave- 
owners, of  poly  theists,  of  utilitarians  in  morals,  was  an  ideal  de- 
mocracy. Neither  would  compare  Bome  with  England  or 
America.  Mr.  Grant  would  hardly  concede  that  the  art,  science, 
education,  law,  or  religion  of  either  of  those  gods-fearing,  slave- 
holding,  conquest-seeking  peoples  could  be  compared  even  with 
the  free  institutions  of  despotic  Bussia.  President  Eliot  would 
not  admit  that  the  so-called  dark  ages,  when  slavery  was  break- 
ing down  under  feudalism  and  feudalism  was  paving  the  way  to 
its  own  destruction  in  industrialism,  was  a  period  of  retrograde 
development. 

Again,  Mr.  Grant  would  have  difficulty  in  establishing  as  fun- 
damentals any  of  the  following  statements  which  he  makes : 

'^The  American  Bepublic  stands  alone,  the  last  hope  for  popu- 
lar government " 

c<4e  :jc  :jc  j^  (pagauism)  nevertheless  answered  the  ancients 
for  all  the  essential  acts  of  Christianity.  " 

^^  A  future  state  of  reward  and  of  punishment  was  ever  pres- 
ent to  the  minds  of  the  Boman  citizens"  (as  if  reward  and  pun- 
ishment were  the  essentials  of  Christianity). 

'^  A  national  church  was  a  source  of  strength  to  Greece  as  it  is 
in  our  day  to  England,  to  Bussia,  to  Germany,  and  to  Japan.  " 

''This  spirit  among  the  churches  (apaism)  has  also  taken  hold 
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of  the  people,  and  secret  organizations  are  now  in  active  opera- 
tion in  nearly  every  Btate  in  the  Union  to  *  *  *  eiclade 
Catholics  from  their  civil  rights  nnder  the  Constitution." 

But,  without  further  comment  upon  his  statements,  I  agree 
with  Mr.  Grant  that,  from  Ws  point  of  view,  there  is  no  hope  for 
the  republic.  The  republic  of  Washington,  of  JefFerBon,  of 
Lincoln,  of  Blaine,  and  of  Cleveland  is  gasping.  The  repnblic 
is  dead — long  live  the  republic! 

Plato  understood  theoretical  democracy  as  well  as  we  do. 
Prance  nnder  Napoleon  had  a  code  of  laws  which  serve  all  the 
needs  of  a  democracy  to-day.  The  Ko man  law  permeates  ours; 
and  so  we  can  find  the  sources  of  our  own  strength  buried  in  the 
rnius  of  fallen  monarchies  and  republics.  Just  as  history  proves 
everything  or  nothing,  so  our  education,  arts,  sciences,  lav, 
philosophy,  and  religion  may  be,  and  actually  are,  the  proofs  of 
our  stability  and  of  the  impending  crash.  Eead  Carnegie's 
"Trinmpbant  Democracy"  and  then  Ignatius  Donnelly's 
"CiBsar's  Column"  ;  read  Sir  Charles  Dilke  and  then  Henry  D. 
Lloyd,  and  observe  what  may  be  made  of  the  present. 

1  maintain,  therefore,  that,  (1)  The  republic  in  the  narrow 
sense  employed  by  Mr.  Grant  cannot  endnre.  (2)  The  republic 
finds  no  justification  for  continnance  in  the  facts  stated  by  Presi- 
dent Eliot.  (3)  The  republic  in  the  broad  sense  and  the  proper 
sense  will  endure;  but  it  is  safer  upon  other  grounds  than  any 
suggested  by  either  of  those  writers. 

There  is  no  justification  of  industrial  warfare.  No  person  can 
read  the  literature  of  Christianity  or  the  sociology  of  to-day 
without  a  profound  sense  that  modern  industrialism  is  all  wrong. 
Every  one  feels  this  trnth ;  and  much  as  we  may  differ  as  to  the 
remedy,  it  is  only  he  who  has  risen  to  wealth  by  stepping  oo  the 
fallen  bodies  of  others  who  declares  that  "this  is  a  good  enough 
government  for  any  one  who  has  ability  to  succeed."  Again, 
each  class  seems  to  l>e  coming  to  be  condemned  by  every  other. 
The  much  praised  "honest  farmer"  is  becoming  distrusted  and 
distrustful.  In  fact,  so  far  as  the  farmer  is  concerned,  he  is  com- 
ing to  be  measured  justly.  He  was  never  supremely  ideal;  and 
hard  times,  hardness  of  middle-men  and  corporations,   and,    by 
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no  means  least,  the  augmentation  of  numbers  by  immigration, 
have  made  him  as  universally  ready  to  ^'beat  the  railroad"  as 
the  railroad  is  ready  to  beat  him.  The  manufacturer  is  combin- 
ing in  the  face  of  universal  condemnation.  The  syndicate  is 
crowding  out  the  small  merchant  in  the  face  of  similar  condem- 
nation. The  capital  of  the  East  is  said  to  be  combining  for  dear 
money  in  the  face  of  the  condemnation  of  the  West  Labor  is 
combining  and  striking,  for  which  it  is  condemned  by  capital 
right  and  left.  The  trust  is  stronger  than  the  government ;  for 
it  can  pass  a  tariff  to  suit  itself,  and  even  the  president  has  not 
the  courage  to  veto  the  measure  of  plutocracy.  Courts  are  im- 
prisoning men  for  leading  in  strikes,  and  organized  labor  thereby 
is  declared  by  itself  to  be  banished  from  liberty. 

In  the  midst  of  plenty  there  is  want,  which  is  beginning  to 
cry  out  "Overproduction, "  says  the  Western  farmer  with 
wheat  for  fuel  and  few  clothes.  "Overproduction,"  says  the 
New  England  weaver  where  mills  are  overstocked  and  the  flour 
barrel  is  low.  "  Overproduction, ' '  says  the  coal  baron.  ' '  Over- 
production, "  says  the  silver  king,  and  so  it  goes.  In  the  midst 
of  plethora  of  food  is  the  coal  and  clothes  famine.  At  the  coal 
mine  there  is  want  of  flour,  and  the  children  of  the  weaver  are 
crying  for  bread.  The  treasury  vaults  are  bursting  with  silver, 
but  the  government  has  to  borrow  money  to  pay  its  debts.  This 
is  the  phenomena  of  the  economic  assininity  of  "overpro- 
duction. " 

The  federal  forces  are  no  longer  on  the  frontier ;  they  are  to 
be  massed  where  labor  is  most  plentiful.  A  strike  fails :  im- 
mediately we  are  told,  "organized  labor  has  been  destroyed  and 
organization  annihilated"  ]  and  before  the  wiseacres  of  the  daily 
press  get  done  telling  of  "  the  overthrow  of  labor  organizations," 
behold,  another  strike  is  on,  a  far  greater  organization  is  at 
work,  and  as  many  interests  are  at  stake  as  were  involved  in  the 
War  of  Independence. 

Almost  in  proportion  to  the  concentration  of  wealth  in  the 
hands  of  the  few  has  the  balance  of  power  through  the  ballot 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  non-property-holding  classes. 
There  is  an  unsettled  problem  of  labor  and  capital.     In  theory 
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labor  and  capital  are  interested  in   common  ;  in  practice  it   ia 
only  tlie  Tool  who  cannot,  or  tbe  knave  who  will  not,  see  tbat 
the  int«re8lB  of  capital  and  labor  are  at  deadly  enmity,  and  that  ■ 
tbe  battle  for  life  is  now  on  between  them.  fl 

Concede  tbat  these  statements  are  overdrawn  (as  they  are  not} 
and  diBcount  tbe  situation  many  per  cent.  Still  there  is  more 
than  enough  to  insure  the  destruction  of  tbe  republic  wbich 
Mr.  Orant  has  in  mind. 

Now  if  we  consider  these  portentous  facts  and  undertake  to 
apply  the  remedies  of  President  Eliot,  the  ulter  aljsnrdity  of  the 
optimistic  view  appears  at  once.  President  Eliot  seems  to  have 
seven  great  panaceas,  namely  ;  Religious  Toleration.  Universal 
Education,  A  Higher  Family  Life,  A  Diffusion  of  Happiness, 
Publicity  of  Conduct,  Modern  Corporations,  The  Dependence  of 
Man  on  Man.  Put  these  remedies  in  attractive  looking  bottles 
with  colored  labels  and  high-sounding  testimonials  and  tbey  ap- 
pear as  President  Eliot  would  have  them.  But  when  they  are 
"shaken  and  taken,  "  the  folly  of  the  treatment  is  apparent 
For  even  if  we  should  grant  the  ultimate  effectiveness  of  the 
remedies,  there  would  I*  plenty  of  time  for  death  and  resurrec- 
tion to  intervene  and  leave  the  remedy  unneoe-aary, 

Such  ia  precisely  what  is  happening.  We  are  in  the  very 
midst  of  a  revolutioD,  and  already  the  results  are  beginning  to 
appear.  There  ia  not  tbe  slightest  probability  that  the  position 
of  capital  as  opposed  to  organized  labor  can  succeed.  Tbe  state- 
ment of  the  Pullman  Company  that  it  would  manage  its  own 
business  and  settle  its  own  labor  disputes — not  by  conciliation  or 
arbitration,  but  by  personal  dealing  with  each  individual — is  a 
statement  of  what  ia,  and  wfaat  will  not  hereafter  be,  possible. 
From  this  day  organized  labor  muat  have  a  standing  in  court  be- 
side the  corporation,  and  the  relation  of  capital  and  labor  most 
come  within  the  purview  of  judicial  adjustment. 

It  ia  said  the  recent  overthrow  of  tbe  Democratic  party  was 
doe  to  hard  times  and  a  bad  tarifT  law.  Time  will  reveal  tbe 
fact  that  the  open,  avowed  cooperation  of  the  executive  with  tbe 
railroads  in  suppressing  the  Chicago  strike  (whether  justifiable 
under  the  Constitution  or  not)  and  the  aggressive  position  of  tbe 
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attomey-generaly  had  much  to  do  with  Democratic  defeat.  The 
wage-earner  has  at  last  decided  that  he  most  vote  for  himself. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  man  that  if  the  wage- earn- 
ers should  vote  together  there  would  be  scarcely  a  vestige  of  the 
old  parties  in  power  in  1900.  The  result  will  be  evident.  If 
one  has  any  doubt  as  to  the  possibility  of  such  a  revolution  let 
him  compare  the  x>olitical  map  of  1890  with  that  of  1894. 

Again,  the  wage-earner  is  coming  to  believe  that  there  is  an- 
other way  up  than  to  pull  some  one  down.  In  the  place  of  the 
trade-union,  which  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  monopoly,  the 
brotherhood  is  making  a  place  for  itself.     That  is  FiatemUy. 

Again,  people  are  coming  to  feel  that  if  every  man  would  see 
that  his  neighbor  is  not  in  want,  there  would  be  plenty  for  all. 
Such  is  the  coming  spirit  of  Christian  socialism — the  return  of 
Christianity  from  theology  and  dogma  to  Christ.   That  is  Altruism. 

Again,  x)eople  are  coming  to  understand  that  what  is  every- 
body's business  is  nobody's  business,  and  that  the  only  way 
clean  government,  clean  officials,  and  an  honest  vote  can  be  had 
is  to  organize  and  work.  The  overthrow  of  Tammany  and  the 
results  accomplished  by  good  government  clubs  bespeak  the 
purpose  and  determination  of  the  people.     This  is  Citizenship. 

Again,  all  over  this  land  people  are  organizing  for  the  study 
of  economics  and  politics.  The  benefit  of  such  organization  and 
education  cannot  be  even  guessed  at.  The  American  Institute 
of  Civics,  the  many  Chautauqua  Circles,  the  university  exten- 
sion classes,  and  above  all  the  vigor  with  which  economics  and 
politics  are  being  studied  by  thousands  of  labor  organizations, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  public  meetings  and  a  well  sup- 
ported and  well  edited  labor  press  will  not  be  measured  by  the 
progress  of  a  single  generation.     This  is  Patriotism. 

These  constitute  the  chief  reasons  why  the  republic  may  en- 
dure. The  republic  will  endure  because  a  revolution  is  no 
longer  a  social  cataclysm.  Eevolutions  will  follow  one  after  an- 
other ;  and  revolution  is  always  evolution,  because  the  moving 
spirit  is  fraternity,  altruism,  citizenship,  and  patriotism,  per- 
meating and  leavening  the  masses. 

William  Macombek. 
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THE  lirst  duty  of  the  Aruerican  citizeu  is  to  be  a  politician. 
Each  form  of  governmeDt  baa  itfi  peculiar  drawbacks  and 
sourceB  of  weakness.  In  a  government  like  ours  a  conspic- 
uoua  example  is  found  in  the  disinclination  among  the  better 
cla.sse8  to  take  part  in  politics.  At  the  same  time  the  lower  ele- 
ments are  everywhere  noisily  and  aggressively  active.  Ab  a 
rule,  the  leas  a  man  inclines  to  use  soap,  the  more  certain  be  is 
to  vote.  The  gi-eat  unwashed — those  who  remain  so  from  choice 
—  always  vote.  Of  course,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  thoee 
who  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow  can  appear  every 
morning  arrayed  in  white  linen  and  button-hole  bouquets, 
neither  is  the  fact  overlooked  that  the  chief  source  of  danger  to 
the  repnblic  is  found  among  those  who  wear  immaculate  fronts 
the  year  round.  At  the  same  time  the  fact  remains  that  the 
lower  balf  of  society  is  moat  active  in  politics. 

Again,  in  every  community,  and  especially  in  large  cities, 
there  are  certain  avocations  and  callings  whose  very  existence 
depends  upon  the  non -enforcement,  or  lax  enforcement,  of  the 
law.  The  influence  in  politics  of  those  engaged  in  these  callings 
is  necessarily  pernicious  to  the  last  degree.  They  have  an  inter- 
est which  is  vital,  personal,  and  pecuniary.  Whoever  else  may 
be  apathetic,  they  will  be  vigilant.  Men  stir  themselves  when 
their  craft  is  in  danger.  They  can  aObrd  to  spend  money  freely, 
because  tbey  expect  prompt  money  returns,  and  in  the  baaer 
elements  they  fiud  willing  instruments.  Nor  does  their  banefal 
influence  stop  with  the  primary  or  the  election.  In  all  that  per- 
tains to  fiolitica  they  are  always  and  everywhere  corrupting  and 
corrupt.  The  man  engaged  in  violating  the  law  for  a  liviug  is  a 
fool  if  he  omits  to  buy  governors  and  legislators,  or  bribe  jurors 
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and  witnesses,  if  in  his  power  to  do  so,   and  those  engaged  in 
those  callings  are  not  fools. 

To  be  vigorously  governed  and  controlled  is  the  only  legiti- 
mate nse  that  can  be  made  of  these  objectionable  elements,  and 
there  can  be  no  government  worthy  of  the  name  where  they  are 
suffered  to  usurp  higher  functions. 

The  active  support  of  those  closely  in  touch  with  the  law- 
breaking  elements  raises  a  strong  presumption  against  any  can- 
didate. Judge  the  man  by  his  company,  and  the  candidate  by 
the  crowd  that  rallies  to  his  support.  In  every  community 
there  are  men  the  mere  mention  of  whose  names  is  suggestive  of 
''rake  off"  and  '^ boodle."  Their  opposition  to  a  candidate 
should  insure  his  success ;  their  active  support  should  be  fatal. 

No  candidate  who  would  be  indebted  to  violators  of  the  law 
for  his  election  should  ever  be  given  the  opportunity  to  take  the 
oath  of  office.  What  farce  is  more  pitiable  than  to  see  a  man 
taking  the  oath  of  office  who  owes  his  election  to  the  support  of 
men  who  make  their  living  by  violating  the  very  law  he  swears 
to  support  f  What  can  be  expected  from  a  party  that  looks  to  a 
sale  of  indulgences  for  its  campaign  fund  ?  Do  men  gather  figs 
from  thistles  f 

The  successful  candidate  who  courts  the  law-breaker  before 
election  will  cater  to  the  law-breaker  after  election.  No  man 
should  be  elected  who  will  wink  at  the  law's  violation,  and  no 
official  should  be  reelected  who  has  done  so.  Every  law  should 
be  enforced  or  repealed.  If  the  people  do  not  wish  any  particu- 
lar law  to  be  enforced,  a  repeal  of  such  law  is  the  only  evidence 
of  the  fEUSt  that  any  official  has  any  business  to  consider. 

Fourth-of*  July  orators  to  the  contrary,  popular  government  is 
still  an  experiment.  Unless  the  attempt  we  are  now  making  is 
to  prove  the  failure  its  enemies  predict,  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple must  be  roused  to  the  necessity  of  taking  part  in  politics, 
and  especially  so  in  municipal  affairs.  A  great  majority  of  the 
I^eople  have  no  political  ambition,  and  by  no  possibility  can  the 
greater  portion  of  them  ever  hold  office.  This  fact  by  no  means 
justifies  them  in  leaving  everything  pertaining  to  politics  to  of- 
fice-seekers, their  friends,  and  employees.     The  controlling  mo- 
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tive  with  the  office -seeker  is  to  get  the  office.  A  higher  motive 
actuates  those  who  have  no  political  a<<pirationB,  and  better  re- 
Biilte  may  be  expected  when  citizens  of  thia  class  become  active 
iu  politics.  The  evils  referred  to  will  never  be  remedied,  and 
those  obnoxious  callings  wilt  never  receive  proper  treatment,  so 
long  as  the  place-huuters  are  allowed  to  monopolize  politics. 

The  people  should  come  to  the  frout  in  politics,  but  not  as  of- 
fice-seekers. They  should  be  on  hand  at  the  primary,  and  every 
candidate  guilty  of  paying  court  to  the  law-breaking  elements 
should  be  defeated,  if  not  at  the  primary  then  at  the  polls. 

But  is  the  citizen  under  no  obligation  of  fealty  to  his  partyl 
Assuredly  he  is.  Parties  are  the  ageucies  through  which  the 
highest  functions  of  citizenship  are  esereised.  Though  not  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Ci)nstitution,  they  are  nevertheless  essential  ele- 
ments in  the  social  fabric  without  wbit^b  popular  goverumeot 
would  be  impossible.  Let  every  citizen  identify  himself  with 
some  party.  If  none  exactly  reflects  his  views,  as  may  well  be 
the  case,  if  he  be  a  man  of  any  independence,  let  him  act  with  the 
one  that  does  so  most  nearly.  Above  all  let  him  be  on  hand  at 
the  primary  and  see  to  it  that  the  best  men  are  nominated.  But 
suppose  the  best  man  is  not  nominated.  What  then  T  Shall  he 
boltT  That  depends.  There  can  be  no  government  without 
parties,  and  there  can  l>e  no  party  organization  without  party 
discipline.  Good  citizenship  requires  tbat  very  great  deference 
should  be  shown  to  the  official  utterances  of  the  party,  both  as 
to  candidates  and  minor  questions  of  policy.  The  right  to  bolt 
is  analogous  to  the  right  of  revolution.  Whoever  openly  figbta 
the  nominee  of  his  party  should,  as  it  were,  take  his  life  in  big 
hands.  He  should  I)e  able  to  show  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt 
that  the  success  of  the  candidate  he  opposes  would  l>e  a  party 
disgrace,  if  not  a  public  calamity.  Nevertheless  the  right  to  bolt 
will  sometimes  arise.  Nay,  more.  As  long  as  the  mere  plaoe- 
bunter  Is  allowed  a  monopoly  in  the  selection  of  candidates,  the 
duty  to  bolt  will  sometimes  arise.  Iq  view  of  the  demoralizing 
and  disintegrating  influence  of  a  party  revolt^  the  movement 
of  which  this  journal  is  the  organ  may  Iw  welcomed,  )>ecause 
with  its  success  the  bolt  will  disappear. 
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It  would  ser^e  no  osefnl  purpose  to  attempt  to  state  with  pre- 
cision the  circnmstanoes  that  will  jastify  a  bolt.  The  platform 
of  American  citizenship  is  broad.  Men  of  every  nationality  and 
color,  men  of  every  creed,  and  men  of  no  creed,  are  American 
citizens.  They  all  pay  taxes  and  stand  ready  to  follow  the 
American  flag  to  the  death  if  need  be.  No  party  that  aspires  to 
become  national  can  exclnde  any  citizen  because  of  such  differ- 
ences. Objections  based  on  such  grounds  will  not  justify  a 
member  of  a  party  in  withholding  his  support  from  the  regular 
party  nominee. 

Nor  is  it  proposed  to  say  to  what  extent  a  bolt  may  be  justifi- 
able because  of  defects  in  character  which  in  no  way  bear  upon 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  office  to  which  the  candidate 
aspires.  Governments  are  made  up  of  people  as  they  are,  not  as 
they  should  be.  Ours  is  a  government  of  imperfect  people,  by 
imperfect  people,  and  for  imperfect  people,  and  those  whose 
lives  have  been  most  flawless  do  not  always  have  the  most  prac- . 
tical  sense. 

But  there  is  a  limit,  and  one  case  may  be  mentioned  which  is 
beyond  endurance.  However  it  may  .be  in  the  domain  of  mor- 
als, there  is  a  sin  in  politics  for  which  there  should  be  no  for- 
giveness. The  man  who  aspires  to  office  should  be  free  from 
the  taint  of  official  corruption.  There  are  plenty  of  men  to  put 
in  office  without  taking  those  thus  tainted.  The  party  must  be 
taught  that  it  cannot  put  such  men  forward  with  impunity. 

And  this  is  not  all.  The  men  who  act  as  '^ go-betweens,"  the 
middle-men  in  the  transaction,  belong  in  the  same  category. 
And  here  a  word  of  warning.  Let  no  official  ever  delude  him- 
self with  the  idea  that  he  ever  takes  money  guiltily  without  the 
fact  being  speedily  known  to  all  the  world.  The  man  who  pays 
you  the  money  knows  your  secret.  The  men  who  help  make  up 
the  corruption  fund  know  it.  They  all  feel  themselves  outraged 
by  you,  and  they  omit  no  opportunity  of  avenging  themselves 
by  giving  the  facts  to  the  world.  Though  they  come  on  the 
stand  and  shelter  themselves  behind  their  privilege,  or  lie  out  of 
it,  the  sun  will  not  set  until  they  privately  avow  the  truth  and 
freely  exhibit  the  documentary  evidence  of  your  guilt.     Every 
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ODe  you  meet  knows  your  guilt.  Tbey  may  treat  yon  with 
courteay,  but  they  despise  you  none  the  le^a. 

Three  hundred  years  ago  Lord  Baeoa  held  the  highest  judicial 
position  in  England.  He  was  England's  foremost  man.  He 
THS  convicted  of  bribery,  imprisoned,  and  heavily  fined,  and 
forever  debarred  from  holding  office,  becanse  he  accepted  gifte 
from  wealthy  suitors  who  had  cases  before  him.  It  was  not 
claimed  that  his  decisions  in  those  cases  were  unrighteous  or 
contrary  to  law.  Not  one  of  them  was  ever  reversed.  Never- 
theless the  name  of  Bacon  has  descended  and  will  contiune  Xa 
descend  branded  with  infamy  through  succeeding  generations, 
and  for  all  time  to  come  men  will  applaud  the  sturdy  virtue  of 
car  Eugliah  ancestors  who  established  so  high  a  standard  of  of- 
ficial integrity  at  so  early  a  day.  In  the  wholesomeness  of  ita 
infiuence  the  conviction  of  Lord  Bacon  should  be  ranked  side  by 
side  with  the  esecution  of  Charles  I.  We  insist  that  democratic 
America  sliall  not  to-day  lower  the  standard  established  by 
monarchical  Eoglaud  three  centuries  ago. 

Of  course  the  avowal  of  such  eentiments  will  elicit  sneers  from 
certain  quarters.  They  call  you  "holier  than  thou"  fellows, 
"goodygoody  people,"  a  "lot  of  preachers,"  "impracticables 
and  cranks"  who  propose  to  run  "Sunday-school  politics." 
No,  gentlemen,  nothing  of  the  kind.  We  recognize  the  fact  that 
tlie  time  for  the  reign  of  the  saints  on  earth  has  not  yet  come. 
We  do  not  expect  holiness  in  office.  We  ask  only  the  ordinary, 
everyday,  commonest  kin«l  of  decency.  We  insist  that  votes 
shall  not  be  a  matter  of  merchandise,  either  at  the  primary,  the 
polls,  or  in  the  legislative  halls.  We  insist  that  official  position 
shall  not  be  a  perch  from  which  to  pilfer  from  upper  shelves 
that  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  private  citizen  thief.  Above 
all,  we  demand  that  money  shall  not  be  received  as  the  price  of 
official  action  or  non-action. 

We  are  not  visionaries  and  sen ti  mental  ists,  and  this  is  not  a 
matter  of  sentiment.  It  is  a  question  of  self-preservation.  If 
the  time  should  come  when  corrupt  methods  in  politics  and 
corrupt  practices  in  office  are  looked  upon  generally  with  the 
same  indifference  they  are  looked  upon  in  certain  loc^ities,  the 
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end  of  popular  government  is  near  at  hand,  and  the  sooner  the 
end  comes  the  better  for  all  concerned. 

There  are  some  who  say,  '^What's  the  nse,  they  all  do  it,  " 
and  some  actually  pretend  to  say  that  legislators  generally  take 
money  from  corporations  and  individaals  who  are  especially  in- 
terested in  matters  before  the  legislature.  This  attempt  to  ex- 
cuse and  palliate  of&cial  venality  by  asserting  its  universality, 
is  on  a  par  with  that  other  libel  on  humanity  which  embodies 
itself  in  the  expression  ^' every  one  has  his  price." 

Human  nature  is -much  the  same  in  all  ages.     The  time  never 
was  when  there  were  not  men  willing  to  sacrifice  life  itself  for 
the  sake  of  honor.     If  such  time  ever  should  come,  then  wel- 
come chaos.     When  the  world  wants  martyrs  they  will  be  forth- 
coming, and  when  any  community  is  in  dead  earnest  to  find  men 
of  int^rity  to  place  in  office,  it  will  find  them.    The  supply  of 
virtue  in  any  community  will  always  equal  the  demand.     If  we 
have  been  put  to  shame  by  our  officials  in  the  past,  it  was 
merely  because  the  stream  could  not  rise  above  its  source.    To 
look  the  truth  squarely  in  the  face  is  the  only  way  to  find  a 
remedy.     Let  us  look  the  truth  in  the  face. 

L.  W.  Keplingek. 


CIVICS:   A  SCIENCE  FOR  CITIZENS,  AND  A  CREED  FOR 
PATRIOTS.  _■ 


AKEW  word  added  to  the  language  calla  for  definition. 
That  it  is  admitted  into  the  realm  of  common  speech  at  all 
is  proof  of  its  raixon  d' elre.  When  the  lexicographer  solemnly 
earollB  it  as  a  member  of  the  great  army  which  "moves  at 
mind's  command  "  and  over  which  every  mao  la  a  general,  it 
may  be  believed  that  it  has  come  to  stay.  Civics  has  ten  years 
to  its  credit^  but  has  not  yet  wholly  cast  off  the  infant  ornamen- 
tation of  qnotation  marks.  Sach  inquiries  as  "What  does  it 
meant"  and  "What  is  its  scope!"  have  yet  to  be  answered. 
Having  stood  sponsor  at  its  birth,  the  writer  is  asked  to   make 


Civics  may  be  technically  defined  as  a  science  ;  and  it  can  also 
be  regarded  as  standing  for  certain  ideas  which  may  entitle  it  to 
be  regarded  as  a  synonym  for  "  The  Patriot's  Creed."  Its  sig- 
nificance, and  the  scope  of  its  field  as  a  science,  I  have  already 
attempted  to  outline  in  a  cyclopedia  article,  from  which  I  ven- 
ture to  quote  as  follows : 

CIVICS   AS    A    SCIENCE. 

Civics— (L.  CiVhi— A  CitiKen)— "The  body  of  knowledge,  or  science, 
which  devottB  Ibielf  to  the  coiieideration  of  citizenship  relatlcins,  Includ- 
ing the  reciprocal  relatione  of  government  and  citisensbip.  Civi(« 
Bteksto  properly  coordinate,  as  purta  of  an  int^^gral  science,  the  essential 
truths  with  which  the  citizen  must  be  ramiliar  in  order  to  the 
best  use  of  his  powers  and  privilegefl.  It  includes,  I.,  Ethics:  De- 
fined by  E.  Benjauiiu  Andrews,  D.D.,  LL.  D.  (President  Brown  Uni- 
versity), of  the  faculty  of  the  Institute,  as  '  The  Doctrine  of  Duties  In 
Society ' ;  In  other  words,  the  study  and  setting  forth  of  the  conditions 
In  human  character  which  are  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  citizen,  so- 
ciety, and  government.  As  right  character  is  the  natural  source  of 
right  action,  the  science  of  civics  first  concerns  itself  with  tiie  facts 
which  underlie  and  account  for  these  essential  characteristics  of  the 
good  citizen.     In  order  that  a  citizen  may  be  quallDed  to  act  the  part  of 
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an  intelligent  juror  in  all  affairs  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  suf- 
frafi^  it  is  essential  that  he  be  adequately  informed  as  to  other  facts  in 
civics,  as  follows :  II.  Civil  Polity  :  Governmental  methods  and 
machinery  ;  suffrage  rights  and  obligations ;  the  qualifications  and  duties 
of  public  officials ;  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  affairs,  and  all 
other  matters  having  relation  to  the  orderly  and  proper  administration 
of  government.  III.  Law  :  The  principles  and  facts  of  the  law  in  ap- 
plications most  directly  involving  the  interests  of  societ}^  and  especially 
of  the  citizen  and  the  government.  IV.  Economics  :  The  principles 
or  laws  which  explain  or  control  the  production,  distribution,  and  own- 
ership of  that  which  constitutes,  or  is  technically  called,  wealth  ;  facts 
relating  to  the  development  of  natural  resources,  to  manufactures,  and 
to  internal  and  foreign  commerce  ;  questions  of  supply  and  demand,  la- 
bor and  capital ;  and  matters  of  like  character,  considered  with  reference 
to  their  effects  upon  the  citizen,  and  in  their  relations  to  government. 
V.  History  :  Collateral  facts  illustrative  of  tendencies  and  results, 
growing  out  of  given  conditions,  considered  in  connection  with  ethics, 
eivil  polity,  law,  and  economics. 

"Ciyics  offers  an  opportunity  for  the  exact  differentiation  of  facts  hith- 
.  erto  confused,  as  within  the  scope  of  two  or  more  of  the  sciences  which 
it  includes,  and  for  corresponding  exactness  in  deductions.  It  differs 
from  what  is  called  social  science  in  general,  or  sociology,  in  confining 
itself  to  the  consideration  of  sociological  facts  in  their  bearings  on  affairs 
of  citizenship  and  government. '' 

CIVICS  AS  "THE  PATRIOT'S  CREED." 

Patriotism,  like  religion,  cannot  exist  and  flourish  without  a 
basis  in  the  thoughts  of  men  represented  by  something  in  the 
way  of  a  common  belief.  Sentiments,  unframed  in  any  single  set 
of  articles  commonly  adopted,  may  represent  the  best  "  Credo  " 
of  the  American  citizen.  But  there  is  sometimes  need  of  an 
effort  to  give  expression  to  the  true  sentiments  of  patriotism  as 
related  to  affairs  which  are  of  vital  concern  to  the  patriot.  We 
are  now,  and  have  long  been,  in  the  midst  of  just  such  a  time. 
Civ^ics,  by  what  it  means,  or  ought  to  mean,  in  its  practical  bear- 
iogs  on  affairs  of  citizenship,  government,  and  social  order,  may 
properly  be  regarded  as  a  title  for  the  creed  of  patriots ;  and  this 
creed,  whatever  else  individual  citizens  may  add  to  it,  may  be 
outlined  something  as  follows  : 

I  believe  that  the  establishment  of  right  character  in  the  in- 
div^idual,  and  the  supremacy  of  civic  virtue  in  the  collective  life 
of  the  i>eople,  are  the  most  imx>erative  essentials  in  government 
by  universal  suffrage. 
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I  believe  that  preparatioa  for  republican  citizenship,  in  thtt  1 
home,  in  private  institutioQB  of  learning,  and  in  the  BchooU^  j 
whoae  only  warrant  for  support  at  the  public  cost  is  the  necea-  I 
sity  for  such  preparation,  is  not  worthy  to  be  regarded  aa  com-  I 
plete  or  adeqnate  when  it  does  not  include  persistent,  systematic,  \ 
and  conscientious  provisions  for  the  inculcation  of  the  high  prin- J 
ciples,  noble  purposes,  and  worthy  ideas,  which  are  the  abao-J 
lately  necessary  antecedeota  of  true  virtue  in  manhood,  woman-j 
hood,  and  citizenship. 

I  believe  that  preparatioD  for  oitizensbip,  in  all  of  its  stages,  i 
also  incomplete  and  inadequate,  if  it  fails  to  include  special  and 
sufficient  instruction  as  to  the  principles  and  methods  of  popular 
government,  the  significance  and  importance  of  citizenship  privi- 
leges, and  the  necessity  and  nobility  of  wise,  nnselfiHh,and  faith- 
ful  efforts,  by  each,  for  the  promotion  of  the  highest  good  of  all.  I 

I  believe  that  the  organized  activities  of  American  citizens, 
whether  in  the  interests  of  business,  philantbropy,  religion,  the 
diffasioD  of  knowledge,  or  pleasure,  shonld  without  exception  l>e 
undertakea  and  carried  on  under  the  inspiration  of,  and  with  a 
parpoee  to  maintain,  a  reverent  and  loyal  regard  for  the  noble 
ideas  of  true  manhood,  human  brotherhood,  and  individaal 
rights  and  responsibilities  which  are  set  forth  in  the  charter  of 
our  republic  and  illustrated  in  the  lives  of  its  founders.  I 

I  believe  that  citizenship  is  trusteeship  ;  and  that  no  citizen  " 
can  neglect  or  forbear  the  constant  and  faithful  discharge  of  his 
sacred  duties  as  a  trustee  of  human  rights  and  the  welfare  of  his 
fellow-men  living  and  unborn,  without  dishonor  to  himself  and 
treason  to  his  country  and  humanity. 

I  believe  that  the  voters  of  this  republic,  when  they  exercise 
their  right  of  supreme  sovereignty  in  the  nomination  and  election 
of  those  who  shall  be  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  its  ■ 
afibirs,  from  those  of  the  school  district  to  the  national  Congreaa,  ] 
should  be  solely  governed  by  the  dictates  of  a  noble  patriotism, 
guided  by  an  intelligent  and  impartial  judgment ;  and  that  no 
one  should  be  intrusted  with  the  dnties  of  public  office  whose 
houesty,  good  character,  and  general  fitness  for  useful  public  serv- 
ice, can  be  successfully  challenged. 
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I  believe  that  while  national  political  parties  are  an  essential 
part  of  the  machinery  of  popular  government,  their  only  valid 
purpose  is  to  represent  and  give  effect  to  the  intelligent  and 
honest  convictions  of  citizens  who  differ  in  opinion  as  to  the 
principles  and  methods  which  shall  be  employed  in  the  con- 
duct of  public  affairs.  But  I  believe  that  the  devotion  of  a  party 
to  a  policy  which  has  relation  wholly  to  questions  of  national 
concern^  gives  it  no  right  to  demand  that  its  members,  as  a 
matter  of  party  loyalty  or  party  advantage,  shall  imperil  the 
highest  interests  of  the  i)eople  in  affairs  of  local  government,  by 
arraying  its  members  in  opposition  to  each  other  on  occasions 
where  every  consideration  of  duty  and  patriotism  demands  that 
all  good  citizens  shall  act  in  union.  And  when  auy  party  lends 
itself  to  the  accomplishment  of  unworthy  ends,  I  believe  that  its 
claim  upon  the  loyalty  of  good  citizens,  to  the  full  extent  of  its 
offending,  should  be  indignantly  repudiated.  I  hold  these  opin- 
ions because  I  believe  that  parties  and  their  leaders  are  intended 
to  be  servants  and  not  masters  or  bosses ;  and  that  when  they 
ignore  this  fact,  they  forfeit  their  claims  to  the  allegiance  of 
American  freemen. 

I  believe  that  in  the  a^'udication  of  wrongs  due  to  the  exercise 
of  selfish  and  unrighteous  power,  in  whatever  form  manifest ; 
upon  whomsoever  the  injustice  falls ;  whether  honest  industry  in 
the  i)erson  of  employee  or  employer  ;  upon  worthy  manhood,  de- 
fenceless womanhood,  or  helpless  childhood ;  the  court  of  final 
and  also  availing  appeal  is  the  tribunal  represented  by  the  suf- 
frage of  intelligent,  virtuous,  humane,  liberty-loving,  and  god- 
fearing citizens.  Thus  believing,  I  welcome  and  am  glad  to  give 
aid  to  efforts  calculated  to  enlighten  and  humanize  public  opin- 
ion, and  thus  to  prepare  the  great  court  of  last  appeal — the 
voters  of  America — for  the  rendering  of  righteous  decisions. 

I  believe  that  a  creed  of  the  lips  which  is  denied  and  dis- 
honored by  the  life,  merits  for  its  professor  the  contempt  of  his 
fellow-men  ;  and  that  the  creed  of  a  true  patriot,  like  that  of  a 
man  of  true  piety,  will  control  his  every  act  as  a  citizen,  and 
direct  all  of  his  energies  to  the  promotion  of  the  highest  welfare 
of  his  country  and  his  fellow-men. 

Henry  Eandall  Waite. 


THE  MOHONK  CONFERENCES. 

BY   PRANCIiS  C.  SI-AKHAWK. 

NO  MOVEMENT  of  modern  times  is  more  completely  typi«^ 
ciil  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  that  highest  spirit  which, 
over  all  the  failiaga  aud  crimes  of  the  nineteeath  centary  is  dee- 1 
tined  to  write  itself  deeply  upou  history  as  an  evidence  of  moral,  j 
even  of  spiritoal  development,  than  the  Mohouk  Conferences. 

There  are  in  this  decade  aa  many  guilds,  unions,  societies,  and  | 
combinations  under  different  names  as  there  are  classes  of  work- 
ers. Together  with  some  evil  results  there  has  come  throngh 
these  associations  a  gain  iu  strength  in  many  directions,  and  tbey 
are,  unquestionably,  securing  to  their  members  greater  technical 
grasp  of  subject,  or  of  mechanism,  and  deepening  with  a  grar*  1 
ing  tool  the  hitherto  lightly  sketched  lines  of  specialism. 

But  the  Mohouk  Confereucee  are  nothing  of  this  kind.  For, 
so  far  from  emphasizing  the  special,  tbey  reach  out  to  the  aai- 
versal  in  that  they  strive  to  benefit  humanity  and  not  an  order 
or  a  business,  nor  are  they  instituted  to  promote  the  financial, 
social,  intellectual,  or  mural  gain  of  the  members,  and  if  they 
contribute  to  their  spiritual  welfare,  it  is  by  that  law  of  gain  to 
him  who  seeks  the  highest.  So  far,  then,  from  any  emphasis 
upon  guild  or  order,  these  conferences  are  one  form  of  that  an- 
swer yet  to  be  universal,  the  answer  to  that  first- recorded,  far- 
reaching  question  that  man  asked  of  his  Maker,  "Am  I  my 
brother's  keeper ! "  It  looks  as  if  from  generation  to  generation 
the  ages  had  bent  their  forces  upou  man  to  bring  from  him  in 
place  of  this  defiant  question  the  reverent  answer. 

The  conference  held  at  Lake  Mohonk  the  10th,  11th,  and  12th 
of  October,  1S94,  was  the  twelfth  aud  the  largest  of  these 
annual  gatherings,  there  being  two  hundred  invited  guests, 
members  of  the  conference,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  guests  of 
the  house.     At  the  opening  session  Mr.  Smiley  gave  a  few  i 
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iniscenoes  of  the  earlier  conferences.  He  told  how,  being  upon 
the  Board  of  Indian  GommissionerSy  he  had  foand  that  there  was 
not  time  to  discuss  with  the  care  that  was  needed  the  questions  that 
came  before  them  ;  he  saw  also  what  excellent  results  had  come 
from  a  three  days'  meeting  and  talk  once  held  at  the  West,  and  yet 
that  there  was  much  left  unsaid.  '<  Gome  to  my  house,"  he  had 
said  to  the  commissioners  and  to  others  at  work  in  the  cause,  or 
interested  in  it  and  able  to  serve  it  by  their  counsels,  '^  come  to 
my  house,  and  stay  a  week  and  talk  over  this  Indian  matter." 
The  busy  men  had  accepted  the  invitation  for  one  half  this  time, 
three  days;  and  thus  the  first  Mohonk  Conference  had  come 
about 

And  from  that  first  year  there  has  gathered  every  year,  at  the 
invitation  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smiley,  the  Indian  Conference  at 
Lake  Mohonk  House  by  the  side  of  this  beautiful  lake  in  the 
heart  of  this  mountain  above  the  mountains.  The  great  hotel 
in  most  picturesque  and  charming  fashion  climbs  over  the  rocks 
by  the  lake  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the  other  rears  itself  near 
the  great  trees  from  which  the  lawn  slopes  down  into  the  valley, 
while  its  windows  everywhere  look  out  upon  magnificent 
mountain  scenery. 

The  psalm — the  one  hundred  and  third, — the  prayer,  and  that 
beautiful  hymn,  '^He  Leadeth  Me,"  with  which  the  confer- 
ence of  1894  opened  gave  the  spirit  of  all  the  conferences,  which 
have  been  endeavors  under  divine  guidance  to  get  at  the  true 
reading  of  human  justice. 

And  for  this  purpose  have  met  thus  from  year  to  year  many 
men  (and  women)  of  many  minds,  presenting  each  his  or  her 
own  view  of  the  way  in  which  the  Indian  problem  was  to  be 
solved.  But  over  all  these  discussions  full  of  the  zeal  of  the 
speakers  ruled  the  spirit  of  amity.  And  if  this  spirit  would  not 
at  all  times  have  proved  strong  enough  in  its  essence,  it  has  also 
ruled  here  embodied  in  the  x>ersons  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smiley,  who 
have  inherited  the  spirit  which  was  breathed  into  that  early 
Quaker,  John  Woolman,  that  apostle  of  human  freedom,  and 
which  one  hundred  and  a  score  of  years  before  had  sent  him  on 
his  mission  through  the  wilds  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  Indians  at 
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the  towD  of  Wehaloosing.  "Love  was  the  first  motive,"  says 
John  Woolman  in  explaining  this  mission,  "and  thence  a  con- 
cern arose  to  spend  some  time  with  the  Indians  that  I  might  feel 
and  understand  their  life  and  the  spirit  they  live  in,  if  haply  I 
might  receive  some  instrnction  from  them  or  they  might  be  in 
any  degree  helped  forward  by  my  following  the  leadings  of  troth 
among  them."  "In  conversation  with  them  by  an  interpreter, 
as  also  by  otiservations  on  their  conntenances  and  conduct,"  be 
adds,  "I  believed  some  of  them  were  measurably  acquainted 
with  that  divine  power  which  snbjecta  the  rongh  and  froward 
will  of  the  creature." 

This  has  been  the  attitude  of  the  Friends  toward  the  Indians ; 
this  is  the  spirit  that  convoked  the  Mobonk  Conference. 

It  was  from  Bucks  County  that  in  the  summer  of  1763  John 
Woolman,  after  having  laid  the  matter  before  the  General  Spring 
Meeting  of  Friends  and  secured  their  approval,  started  upon  bis 
message  of  peace  to  the  Indians,  going  through  a  country  wbere 
traveling  was  "perilous"  on  account  of  an  Indian  war  wbich  it 
seemed  was  about  to  break  out  there. 

By  one  of  those  strange  coincidences  of  history  it  was  into 
Bucks  County  that  in  the  spring  of  ISSl  Captain  Pratt  took  bis 
first  two  Indian  hoys  to  begin  the  outing  system,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  restore  the  Indian  to  bis  full  birthright,  that  of  shar- 
ing the  country  with  ns.  And  so,  it  is  very  fitting  that  Friend 
and  soldier  should  stand  side  by  side  at  the  Mobonk  Conference, 

Here  have,  indeed,  ranged  all  differences  of  opinion  and  of 
method.  For  in  18S3,  when  the  first  conference  was  held,  Indian 
affairs  were  not  in  their  present  progressive  state.  The  Carlisle 
school  was  four  years  old,  and  there  were  ia  addition  three  gov- 
ernment Indian  Training  schools,  those  at  Forest  Grove  (now 
Cheraawa),  Genoa,  and  Ohilocco,  besides  the  Indian  contingent 
at  Hampton  and  the  Santee  Normal  Training  School,  The  Com- 
missioner's Report  of  1S9-1  gives  twenty  nou<  reservation  tJ-aioing 
schools  with  an  average  attendance  of  3,609.  Almost  equal 
progress  has  been  made  upon  many  other  lines  of  the  Indian 
work. 

But  in  1883  things  now  accomplished  were  yet  untried. 


ed.     InJ 
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the  conferences  of  those  earlier  days,  much  more  than  now, 
^^some  cried  one  thing  and  some  another."  ''Down  with  the 
reservations ! "  came  the  shont  like  the  trumpet  peal  of  Joshua 
encircling  the  doomed  Jericho.  And  this  alternated  with  wail- 
ings  at  the  sufferings  that  this  downfall  would  entail.  Every 
side  had  its  hearing.  The  conference  had  not  met  with  its  plat- 
form written.  ''I  have  been  surprised  to  see  how  you  differ, 
and  how  you  agree  to  differ,"  said  Prof.  J.  H.  Oilmore  of  the 
University  of  Bochester  to  the  conference  of  1893.  ''  Here  are 
the  advocates  of  government  schools ;  and  every  one  says,  Amen, 
the  more,  the  better.  And,  then,  there  are  advocates  of  indus- 
trial schools ;  and  you  agree  to  that.  And,  when  Captain  Pratt 
develops  his  idea  of  planting  those  schools  here  and  scattering 
their  pupils  throughout  the  East,  every  one  says.  Amen.  Then 
General  Howard  insisted  that  the  main  idea  was  that  the  Gospel 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  must  reach  the  human  heart ;  and  to  this 
plea  for  distinctively  Christian  schools  you  still  cried,  Amen.  It 
is  wonderful— this  diversity  of  opinion  and  yet  unity  of  purpose. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  overruling  spirit  of  Gk>d,  men  and 
women  of  strong  mind  and  will  can  work  in  harmony.  As  Mil- 
ton says  in  his  '  Areopagitica,'  '  Differences  of  opinion  need  not 
interrupt  the  unity  of  the  spirit,  if  we  can  find  within  us  the 
bond  of  peace.' " 

No ;  for  light  spiritual,  like  the  physical,  comes  not  only  direct 
from  the  sun,  but  also  by  reflection,  by  refraction  even,  and  in 
every  phase  helps  to  illumine  the  world. 

It  was  really  true,  however,  that  at  that  time  among  sects  and 
workers  there  was  real  conflict,  not  of  opinion  only,  but  of  action, 
and  that  everywhere  the  work  was  impeded  by  it.  Yet  all  the 
workers  loved  their  work  ;  all  wanted  the  Indian  to  be  saved. 

To  a  constructive  mind  everything  is  material  for  building 
into  form  and  definiteness.  To  Mr.  Smiley,  capable  of  planning 
and  carrying  through  large  projects,  of  making  successful  com- 
binations where  other  men  would  fail  in  them,  it  was  plain  that 
Qiis  Indian  work  needed  building  up  into  coherence,  into  unity 
of  purpose.  It  bristled  with  wasted  strength  that  might  be 
tamed  to  good  use,  that  might  be  built  into  symmetry  and  power. 
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if  ODO  knew  how.  Mr.  Smiley  waa  the  man  who  knew  how. 
"Come  to  my  house  aud  talk  it  over,"  he  said  to  the  workers 
and  the  thinkers.  And  then  at  the  conference  he  added  this, 
that  while  the  largest  opportuuity  would  be  allowed  in  the  ex- 
pression of  opiuion,  he  hoped  they  would  arrive  at  some  harmo- 
nious coQclusiou  ;  the  influeace  of  the  conference  depended  on 
the  unity  of  action. 

Here  was  the  peacemaker  awake  to  all  the  constractive  power 
of  "unity  of  action." 

This  is  why  the  platforms  of  these  Mohonk  GonfereDoes  have 
from  the  first  had  so  much  influence  in  shaping  the  action  of 
the  government.  No  administration  could  say  of  it,  "It  ia  the 
platform  of  a  party,  political  or  sectarian,"  or,  "  It  is  the  whim 
of  a  crank."  No  ;  it  was  built  up  of  the  composite  wisdom  of 
Indian  workers  and  thinkers.  Thus  far  year  by  year  have  the 
leaders  of  the  Indian  work  gone,  solidly,  as  a  whole.  Thus  far 
could  the  government  safely  follow  in  the  assurance  that  the 
platform  had  borne  the  weight  of  charge  and  counter-charge  of 
cont«nding  theories,  and  had  been  tested  by  a  skilful  builder. 

And  thus  by  the  constructive  method,  by  using  this  one's  ex- 
perience and  that  one's  observation,  and  another's  narrative  of 
facts,  and  another's  judgment  welded  together  in  the  glow  of  a 
common  purpose,  there  has  been  built  up  year  by  year  a  stronger 
and  a  larger  platform,  until  the  Indian  problem  has  at  last  be 
come — what  t 

It  was  noticeable  how  at  the  last  conference  the  strength  ol 
the  convention  was  united  upon  the  taking  off  of  disabilities. 
One  after  another  the  things  which  had  made  this  Indian  prob- 
lem so  very  crooked  at  once  were  cited  and  lifted  away  in  the 
discussions  of  the  convention,  until  in  the  platform  of  the  Mo 
honk  Conference  of  1894  we  find  this  assertion  :  "  This  confer- 
ence regards  it  as  settled  that  the  Indian  is  to  be  treated  as  a 
man  and  ought  to  be  put  on  the  footing  of  other  men." 

"  The  Indian  is  to  he  treated  as  a  man  and  ought  to  be  put  <m  the 
footing  iif  other  men."     The  sentence  should  be  writteu  in  golden 


And  thus  it  is  proved  that  all  classes  of  ludiao  workers  and 
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thinkeis  have  united  in  declaring  that  that  great  interrogation 
X>oint  which  we  have  called  '^  the  Indian  problem  "  has  turned 
out  to  be — an  Indian  man  who  has  been  backsaddled  out  of  all 
recognition.    But  now  that  at  last  he  is  getting  straightened  up, 
we  are  banning  to  find  him  quite  a  shapely  fellow,  and  to  see 
that  after  a  time,  and  not  so  long  a  time,  either,  even  the  stoop 
induced  by  our  burdens — not  burdens  of  work,  but  the  heavier 
burdens  of  idleness  and  of  disabilities  political,  intellectual, 
moral,  social — will  by  judicious  and  healthful  exercise  be  gone. 
The  strength  of  the  Mohonk  platform  is  not  in  its  mere  state- 
ment of  a  fact  concerning  the  Iiidian  which  from  the  days  of 
John  Woolman,  and  before,  many  x>ersons  of  all  sects  and  opin- 
ions have  believed ;  but  in  fulminating  this  belief  as  a  shaft 
burled  against  the  already  tottering  policy  of  selfishness  and 
fraud  that  has  been  constantly  imposing  these  burdens  upon  In- 
dian manhood,  to  crush  him,  since  it  would  not  intimidate  him. 
This  is  the  platform  of  the  Mohonk  Conference  of  1894  : 

To  recapitulate  we  ask  : 

I.  That  the  five  civilizsed  tribes  of  the  Indian  Territory  be  persuaded 
to  accept  a  territorial  government. 

II.  That  laws  be  modified  so  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  the  Indians 
to  sell  or  lease  their  lands  only  by  permission  of  a  Judge  of  the  United 
Stat€8  District  Court. 

'  III.  That  as  far  as  possible  work  and  markets  be  provided  for  Indians 
by  organizations  and  individuals,  and  that  rations  and  annuities  be 
stopped  as  rapidly  as  a  proper  equivalent  is  provided. 

IV.  That  provision  be  made  by  law  for  meeting  from  Indian  funds 
the  expenses  of  local  improvements  and  taxes  which  would  naturally 
&11  on  Indians  now  made  untaxable  by  law. 

V.  That  the  duties,  powers,  and  duration  of  office  of  Superintendent 
of  Indian  Schools  be  defined  by  law  and  his  salary  be  made  adequate. 

VI.  That  the  spirit  of  the  civil  service  reform  should  be  applied  in 
the  appointment  of  Indian  agents  as  well  as  of  other  officials. 

VII.  That  larger  appropriations  be  made  to  enforce  law  in  Alaska 
&nd  also  to  provide  reindeer  for  the  natives. 

VIII.  That  the  work  of  transition  be  expedited  by  discontinuing 
some  of  the  Indian  agencies  and  introducing  the  district  school  system 
lunong  the  Indians,  while  we  look  forward  to  the  eventual  abolition  of 
tile  Indian  bureau  and  the  relegation  of  Indian  schools  to  the  care  of 
the  individual  states. 

IX.  That  all  religious  bodies  now  receiving  government  aid  for  con- 
tract schools  follow  the  example  of  other  denominations  by  withdraw- 
ing their  requests  for  such  aid. 
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X.  That  the  religious  bodies  redouble  their  effort  in  distinctively  re- 
ligious and  moral  work  on  behalf  of  the  Indians. 

With  reservations  going,  with  education  coming  faster  and 
faster,  with  Indians  being  brought  more  and  more  under  oar  own 
laws,  with  the  necessity  of  their  getting  into  work  and  their  de- 
sire to  do  this  (among  the  same  class  that  are  indnstrions  with 
ns)  growing  clearer^every  day,  with  the  united  decision  of  In- 
dian workers  and  thinkers  from  all  parts  and  of  all  opinions 
that  '*THE  INDIAN  OUGHT  TO  BE  PUT  ON  THE  FOOTING 
OF  OTHER  MEN,"  and  such  action  as  will  tend  toward  putting 
him  there — with  all  these  needs  and  inspirations,  why  don't  we 
take  hold  and  HELP  TO  PUT  HIM  THERE  T  There  is  not  an 
American  or  Christian,  not  one  believer  in  good  government 
throughout  the  land,  who  has  not  a  personal  concern  in  this 
matter. 

Why  will  not  every  one  say  the  word  and  do  the  thing  needed, 
whatever  this  may  be,  to  take  his  part  in  the  work  f 

In  this  way  the  great  purpose  of  the  Mohonk  Conferences  will 
be  accomplished  and  a  public  feeling  and  a  helpfulness  be 
aroused  which  by  its  unity  and  power  will  build  up  into  beauty 
the  ruins  wrought  by  national — ^and  by  individual — greed  and 
wrong,  and  which  in  restoring  to  the  Indian  his  land  again  by 
sharing  it  with  him,  will  also  pay  as  interest  on  our  debt  to  him  * 
the  mighty  compensation^of  our  Christian  civilization. 

Frances  C.  Sparhawk. 
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A  department  devoted  to  notes  and  comments  concerning  affairs  of  tn- 
terest  to  intelligent  and  patriotic  citizens.  Communications  relating 
to  local  and  other  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  governmental  ana 
socicU  conditions,  on  the  part  (^  individuals  or  Alunicipal  Reform, 
Oood  €k>vemment,  Law  and  Order,  and  similar  organizations,  in- 
cluding ethical  and  religious  efforts  for  the  promotion  of  good  citV' 
zenship,  are  especially  invited.  Address  Outlook  Departm^ent, 
American  Magazine  of  Civics,  S8  Park  Row,  New  York, 

The  Protection  of  Virtue. — ^The  awakening  of  public  conscience 
in  tlie  matter  of  the  moral  delinquencies  so  long  tolerated  in  official  af- 
fiiirs,  is  being  followed  by  needed  attention  to  the  social  evils  with 
which  political  evils  are  more  or  less  closely  related  ;  for  it  is  undoubt- 
edly true  that  venality  in  politics  and  government  is  always  accom- 
panied by  an  increase  in  the  most  pernicious  of  social  vices.  Indeed, 
as  evidenced  by  recent  disclosures  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Boston,  and 
many  other  cities,  venal  politics  finds  one  of  its  chief  sources  of  sup- 
port and  power  in  abhorrent  alliances  with  the  social  pariahs  who  revel 
in  the  gains  secured  by  pandering  to  vice  in  all  its  forms.  It  therefore 
follows  that  any  permanent  purification  of  politics  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  uprooting  of  social  evils.  The  disposition  to  wage  relentless  war 
on  the  chief  of  these  evils  is  therefore  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of 
the  times.  It  is  a  recognition  of  the  basic  truth  which  is  placed  first 
and  always  emphasized  in  the  science  of  civics — the  necessity  of  virtue 
in  the  citizen  dominant  in  the  mass  as  an  essential  to  high  success  in 
popular  government. 

The  Sanctity  of  Womanhood.— It  is  unnecessary  to  adduce  evi- 
dence in  support  of  the  statement  that  nothing  is  more  essential  to  the 
highest  interest  of  society  and  government  than  the  maintenance  of 
that  reverent  regard  for  womanhood  which  is  the  best  safeguard  against 
the  inroads  of  the  vice  which  while  now  regarded  as  specially  degrad- 
ing to  woman,  is  in  truth,  and  should  be  regarded,  as  equally  degrading 
to  man.    Wherever  and  to  the  extent  that  thin  vice  runs  riot  manhood 
government  follows  manhood  on  its  way  to  certain  degradation.    All 
facts  warrant  the  belief  that  as  woman  chiefly  gives  to  the  typical 
American  home  the  power  which  makes  it  a  fountain  of  influences  for 
human  ennoblement  and  blessing,  just  to  the  extent  that  womanhood 
is  dragged  down  the  homes,  the  people,  and  the  institutions  of  our  land 
will  in  the  end  sufier  in  character.    There  is  little  danger,  therefore,  of 
too  much  attention  to  the  influences,  represented  by  laws,  or  the  want 
of  laws,  which  are  calculated  to  conflict  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
highest  standard  of  womanhood. 
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AoB  OF  Consent  Laws,— Among  influences  which  are  directly  hoe- 
tile  to  virtue,  and  therefore  only  promotive  of  vice,  mid  that  In  its  worst 
form,  are  the  so-called  "Age  of  Consent  Laws"  which  blacken  tbe 
statute  books  by  legalizing  the  dishonor  of  American  girls,  through  per- 
mits issued  to  lecherous  human  henata,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  invite 
them,  when  the  age  limit  haa  expired,  to  enter  upon  what  is  a  veritable 
and  horrible  "  slaughter  of  innocents  "  of  the  age  of  ten  years  and  up- 
ward. Tlie  following  facts  from  a  recent  article  in  The  Arena  posse^a 
sigutHcance  to  which  uo  words  unn  add.  Under  the  heading  "The 
Black  List  of  States"  are  grouped  the  several  slates,  and  the  age  in 
each  established  by  statute  when  American  girls  can  safely  be  robbed  of 
their  virtue  by  any  male  beast  who  can  eatahllsh,  whether  true  or  not, 
and  if  true  procured  by  whatever  Infamous  means,  the  plea  of  "con- 

Ten  Years.— Alabama,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina.  ^^| 

Twelve  Years.— Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Tesas,  Wisconsin.  ^^| 

Thirteen  Years. — Iowa,  New  Hampshire,  Utah.  ^^H 

Fourteen  Years. — Arizona,  California,  Connecticut,  Georgia,  Idaho^^ 
Illinois,  Indiana,   Maine,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
Nevada,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Vermont,  West 
Virginia. 
Fifteen  Years. — Delaware,  Montana. 

Sixteen  Years. — Arkansas,  Colorado,  District  of  Columbia,  Massachu- 
setts, MissiHslppi,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island, 
South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Washington. 
Seventeen  Years. — Florida. 

Laws  in  the  Interest  of  the  Broth  ex.. —Helen  H.  Gardener,  iu 
advocating  the  raising  of  the  limit  to  eighteen  years,  says  she  finds  con* 
eldcrable  difficulty  in  "arguing"  the  ijuestlon.  To  her,  there  appears 
to  lie  no  room  for  argument,  no  reasonable  ground  for  difference  of 
opiiilon.  A  law  placing  the  age  below  eighteen  years,  she  says,  is 
clearly  In  the  Interest  of  the  brothel. 

Dr.  Emily  Biackwell  writes  :  "  To  assume  that  a  girl  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen  is  not  to  he  trusted  In  making  a  legal  marriage,  but  that  a  girl  of 
eleven  or  twelveiscompetent  to  understand  and  accept  the  consequences 
of  ail  illegitimate  connection,  isaglariugabsurdlty,  only  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  difTerent  motives  on  which  such  action  is  based.  No  reaaon 
can  he  given  for  the  low  age  of  consent  that  would  sot  tell  equally  upon 
every  restriction  on  the  freedom  of  minora.  It  is  surely  to  the  intereat 
of  t  lie  state  that  its  girls  should  grow  up  to  virtuous  women.  It  cKunot 
belts  interest  to  facilitate  the  work  of  those  who  would  compaas  de- 
struction. In  order  to  Increase  the  temptations  to  vice,  already  too  power- 
ful, which  surround  young  men." 

What  the  Spirit  of  Beform  Deh a ndb.— ^Timidity  is  a  barrier 
to  individual  and  collective  success.  Mere  sympathy  does  not  aviUl 
unless  action  accompanies.     Pitch  in  and  fight  Is  the  demand  of  the 
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hour.    "  Ck>at8  off  and  at  it ''  is  the  rude  request  of  the  spirit  of  reform. 
Kid  gloves  and  white  ties  and  faultless  clothes  count  for  naught  so  long 
as  the  fight  is  waged  in  the  distance.    People  have  lots  of  **  feeling  "  in 
these  latter  days.    They  **feel ''  upon  vital  questions,  temperance  legis- 
laUon,  city  purification,  evangelization  of  the  masses,  and  all  great 
movements  in  which  the  spirit  of  Jesus  is  profoundly  present.    They 
feel,  but  gloves  will  be  soiled  and  boots  befouled  and  possibly  the  body 
somewhat  scarred  in  the  real  confiict.    Away  with  the  nonsense  of 
8ymi>athy.    *'  Feeling,  like  steam,  is  not  worth  a  whistle  if  it  is  not 
used  to  move  something."    Moral  cowardice  loves  the  roclsing  chair 
and  the  Havana  cigar,  but  pure  bravery  takes  feeling  and  sympathy 
and  conviction  and  enthusiasm  and  belief  and  casting  them  into  one 
mighty  artillery  of  power,  goes  out  upon  the  battle-field  of  reform, 
stands  true  under  the  blaze  of  the  mid -day  of  victory,  or  the  gloom  of 
tlie  midnight  of  despair,  and  fights,  fights  until  the  enemy  recogniases 
tlie  valor  and  persistency  and  conquering  power  of  its  opponent.    This 
Lb  feeling  in  action,  feeling  armed  to  the  teeth,  feeling  that  means  some- 
thing, that  boasts  not,  but  does. — Baltimore  Methodist, 


QooD  Government  Clubs  vs.  Bad  Appointments.— Effectually 
to  accomplish  the  purpose  implied  by  their  title — that  is,  effectually  to 
promote  good  government — the  efforts  of  the  good  government  clubs 
should  not  cease  with  the  closing  of  the  polls  at  elections.  Such  ceas- 
ing would  leave  half  their  work  undone.  After  public  officers  have 
been  chosen  by  the  people  at  the  polls,  about  the  first  and  most  impor- 
tant of  their  duties  consists  in  the  selection  of  subordinates  by  whom 
most  of  the  work  of  the  respective  offices  is  done.  Those  sul)ordinates 
are  more  numerous  than  the  principal  officers.  They  usually  come  into 
doeer  association  with  the  public  than  do  their  official  superiors,  and 
the  quality  of  the  "government''  at  any  time  is  largely  dependent  on 
the  character  of  such  subordinates. 

If  it  is  essential  to  the  promotion  of  good  government  that  the  records 
of  candidates  for  elective  offices  should  be  scrutinized  and  compared  by 
the  good  government  clubs,  it  is  at  least  equally  essential  that  the  rec- 
ords of  candidates  for  appointive  positions  should  be  similarly  scruti- 
nized and  compared,  and  the  influence  of  the  clubs  be  brought  to  bear 
against  the  appointment  of  the  unworthy.  Such  influence  should  be 
exerted  either  directly  upon  the  appointing  power,  or  indirectly — 
through  public  opinion — by  the  publication  of  such  records  with  proper 
comments  by  the  clubs,  as  in  the  cases  of  candidates  for  elective  officers. 
Of  course  such  procedure,  in  case  of  either  elective  or  appointive  officers, 
is  not  to  be  taken  on  frivolous  grounds ;  but  when  the  clubs  confine 
their  hostility  to  clearly  unworthy  candidates,  very  few  appointing 
officers  would  dare  invite  the  odium  which  would  be  sure  to  follow  the 
appointment  of  a  subordinate  to  whose  clearly  unworthy  record  the  at- 
tention of  such  official  superior,  or  the  attention  of  the  public,  had  been 
called,  by  such  a  body  as  the  good  government  clubs.  Even  when  an 
unworthy  appointment  is  made  without  any  prior  announcement,  the 
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emphutiu  proiest  nf  tlie  clubs  and  the  knowledge  that  such  a  proteet 
would  certainly  follow  unworthy  ttppolulmeut«  would  exert  a  healthful 
deterrent  effect  on  the  appoiuting  power. — Buffalo  Courier. 

ThbUj.kbicai.Citizbn,— Under  this  heading  the  Philadelphia /*u6/io 
Ledger  says  of  clergymen  :  "  Ab  a  body  they  stand  foremost  among  the 
best  educated  portions  of  the  community  ;  they  are  a  singularly  active 
and  devoted  set  of  men.  Individually  each  one  is  influential  in  a  circit: 
of  his  own  ;  as  a  mass  tliey  form  a  very  host.  Now  it  is  neither  pro- 
posed niir  desired,  nor  indeed  would  it  be  tolerated,  that,  as  acompact 
phalanx  of  churchmen,  they  should  dominate  the  politics  of  the  city. 
>'or  is  it  for  a  moment  to  bethought  of  tiiat  from  the  pulpit  or  the  altar 
they  should  make  polillcal  speeches.  In  their  respective  churcbeit  ttiey 
are  set  for  moral  and  spiritual  ends.  Aiid  it  were  most  unwise  to  raise 
any  political  issues  In  the  purely  ecclesiastical  conferenc*  or  assembly. 
But,  as  an  individual,  the  man  who  is  minister  Is  debtor  to  the  com- 
munity as  every  other  citizen,  and,  what  is  more  to  the  point,  debtor  up 
to  the  fuileist  measure  of  his  ability.  And  here  the  question  may  be  most 
fairly  raised  ;  If,  to  use  the  traditional  saying  of  Nelson,  '  England  ex- 
pects every  man  to  do  his  duty,'  what  may  be  honestly  looked  for  from 
the  clerical  citi/^n  by  his  fellows  In  the  community? 

"  He  is  the  studious  citizen.  He  niuy  or  may  not  be  the  best  educated 
and  trained  man  in  the  town  or  city,  but  lie  is,  by  reason  of  peculiar  ad- 
vantages and  surroundings,  among  the  most  studious.  He  watches  the 
ebb  and  How  of  current  even  te,  and  has  his  mind  set  on  great  principles 
that  underlie  all  honestadministration  of  great  trusts.  He  is  the  man  who 
is  most  likely  to  have  his  attention  arrested  by  use  of  office  to  secure  un- 
fairly puhliu  funds,  and  lie  will  he  the  man  who  can  easily  recall  the 
names  of  tbose  who  have  connived  at  or  cloaked  these  selfish  and  unCtur 
dealings.  What  a  force  such  a  man  may  be  when  haughty  and  self- 
seeking  leaders  order  u  great  community  to  accept  their  arbitrary  dic- 
tates and  meekly  receive  their  sutfservlent  henchmen  I  The  sturdy 
'  No '  of  such  a  man  may  be  the  first  clear  note  of  defiance  (hat  riDg« 
through  tlie  city  and  announces  tlie  downfall  of  the  tyrant,  ulwaysa  cra- 
ven at  heart. 

''The  clerical  citizen  can  be  the  revolutionary  citizen.  In  the  soul- 
stirring  struggle  of  our  forefiithcrs  for  civil  and  national  liberty  theclerl- 
cal  colonists  were  the  foremost  of  revolutionaries.  Who  can  forget 
Witherspocm ?  And  who  stands  alone  In  the  broad  sweep  of  lils  glory 
in  the  Empire  City  to-day?  It  is  a  clerical  cltiseu.  At  tbls  hour,  the 
air  of  our  city  is  thick  with  rumors  and  allegations  and  fears  of  coming 
dis&stertothefairfume  of  our  great  community.  It  is  placarded  through 
our  streets  that  a  selfish  despotism  lias  recklessly  ordered  its  henchmen 
to  give  slavish  obedience  to  its  cynical  commands.  If  there  be  even  the 
beginnings  of  truth  In  this  as  yet  unchallenged  assertion,  the  time  seems 
to  be  ripe  for  a  civic  Lexington  ti^inning  a  war  of  Independence  that 
shall  know  its  splendid  Yorklowu.  If  this  battle  is  to  be  forced  upon  the 
community,  shall  the  mlnistarlal  citizen  uotl>ein  tlie  frontof  the  f^y? 
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*'  He  ought  certainly  to  be  the  citizen  standing  for  good  and  trium- 
phant morals.  If  an  hour  comes  when  the  *  ten  commandments  are  in 
the  fight/  when  inspiring  examples  of  hardy  manliness  are  to  be  set  be- 
fore our  merchants,  when  the  sacredness  of  the  home  life  is  to  be  empha- 
sized, when  the  growing  youth  of  the  city  are  to  see  exalted  to  places 
of  trust  and  influence  and  determinant  supremacy  the  worthy,  and 
things  that  are  pure  and  noble  and  of  good  repute  are  to  be  made  our 
ideals,  surely  in  such  an  hour  the  citizens  whose  very  reason  of  special 
existence  is  the  triumph  of  good  public  policy  should  be  found  the  busi- 
est and  most  alerf 


Tbainino  Parents. — There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  about  **  train- 
ing up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,"  but  very  little,  comparatively, 
about  training  parents. 

We  do  not  employ  teachers,  plumbers,  painters,  or  workmen  of  any 
sort,  to  do  good  work  for  us  who  have  not  been  trained  carefully  for  the 
work  they  are  to  do,  but  young  people  come  together  and  are  intrusted 
with  the  character  building  of  the  future  generation,  with  the  forming 
of  the  immortal  souls  of  men  and  women,  who  have  never  given  a 
thought  to  the  matter,  and  who  do  not  even  know  how  to  care  for  the 
bodies  of  the  children  that  may  be  intrusted  to  them. 

The  child  that  comes  to  the  home,  a  new-born  babe,  is  like  clay  in 
the  hands  of  the  potter,  and  will  be  molded  into  such  manhood  as  the 
hands  into  which  it  falls  are  capable  of  molding  it.  It  is  imitative  to 
an  enormous  degree,  and  has  little  reason.  The  parents  are  its  models. 
Their  example,  first,  and,  secondly,  their  precepts  guide  it  for  good  or 
ill ;  and  the  whole  life  is  colored  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  the  hourly 
living  of  the  parents  to  whom  it  has  l)een  intrusted.  To  girls  there 
has  come  the  blessing  of  the  kindergarten  training  schools.  These  take 
up  much  more  of  training  which  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  mothers  than 
those  who  have  not  thoroughly  looked  into  the  matter  suppose.  For 
girls,  then,  there  may  be  a  way  opening  whereby  they  shall  become 
educated  in  the  training  of  those  committed  to  their  care,  but  where  is 
that  institution  that  will  train  young  men  in  a  knowledge  of  the  same 
thing  ? — The  Housekeeper, 


Good  Work  in  the  Field  of  Civics.— The  Patria  Club  of  Paw- 
tucket,  R.  I.,  one  of  the  local  branches  of  the  A.  I.  C,  has  successfully 
brought  together  in  efforts  for  the  uplift  in  civic  afiairs  everywhere 
needed  citizens  of  all  parties  and  creeds.  ^*  Forefathers'  Day  "  was  made 
the  occasion  for  a  reunion  of  its  members,  with  a  banquet,  and  at  the  head 
of  the  board  sat  General  Olney  Arnold,  with  Governor  Brown  of  Bhode 
Island  and  Hon.  Curtis  Guild  of  Boston  on  either  hand,  flanked  by  Bev. 
Dr.  McGregor,  ex-Gk)vernor  Darling,  Superintendent  Gilman  C.  Fisher 
of  the  public  schools.  City  Solicitor  T.  C.  Barnfleld,  Bev.  Father  Kin- 
nerney,  Hon.  Henry  B.  Metcalf,  Judge  P.  E.  Tillinghast  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  Messrs.  Tracey  and  Davis  of  the  city  council,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  other  representative  citizens  of  the  industrial  metropolis  of  Bhode 
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Island.  The  uddreaBof  the  occaBion,  which  can  only  be  referred  to  here, 
'wae  made  by  Mr,  Guild  Lkiid  wna  devoted  toBde&iiUli)iior"True  Patriot- 
ism," which  was  briefly  dtseribed  as  "  the  paaalou  which  alma  to  serve 
and  advance  our  country  and  maintain  its  laws  and  inetilutioua  in 
vigor  and  purity."  While  accordini;  due  value  to  the  study  and  com- 
memoration of  brilliant  examples  of  patriotism  in  past  history,  includ- 
ing the  much  abiiaed  Fourtli-of-July  ceiebratloua,  Mr.  Gulid  said  : 
"Anything;  great,  uoble,  truly  valuable,  requires  persistent  eflbrt,  labor, 
and  often  self-saoriflce  to  obtain.  Honest  government,  the  right  men 
la  the  right  place,  the  proper  and  just  administration  of  gaverumeut, 
cuniiot  be  obtained  by  mere  tall;;  it  requires  personal  effort,  com- 
bined effort,  example,  the  practice  of  tlie  precepts  we  recommend 
and  adherence  to  the  prlnciptea  of  truth  and  honesty  which 
we  commend  to  others  in  our  own  actions."  Governor  Brown 
highly  commended  the  organization  because  of  the  high  service 
which  it  was  rendering  to  the  community,  and  Father  Kinnerney,  in 
the  course  of  an  eloquent  address,  said  for  a  plain  Irishman  to  attempt 
to  tell  New  Euglauders  what  patriotism  Is  seemed  to  be  something  of 
a  burlesque,  but  he  would  try  and  give  his  own  impressions  of  the 
matter.  Aft«r  pronouncing  a  brief  but  impressive  eulogy  upon  ex- 
Governor  Llttlefleld,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  club,  he  said  : 

"Patriotism  is  loyalty  to  country,  and  loyalty  to  country  is  loyalty  to 
Qod.  God  flrst,  and  patriotism  afterwards.  God  blesses  and  eonse~ 
ci-ates  patriotism. 

"TbIsiH  the  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fatliers.  It 
is  a  strange  thing  for  a  Catholic  to  stand  up  here  and  laud  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers.  But  I  do  laud  them.  You,  their  children,  cannot  for- 
get them.  You  must  honor  them.  They  were  true  patriots.  The 
voyage  of  the  Mayflower  vraa  in  the  providence  of  God,  as  well  as  the 
voyage  of  the  Santa  Maria  bearing  Christopher  Columbus  to  the  New 
World.  What  were  the  Pilgrim  Fathers?  God-fearing  men  they  were. 
We  must  admire  their  sincerity,  their  fidelity  to  conscience,  their  trust 
in  an  overruling  Providence.  Bo  we  blame  them  because  they  were 
not  of  our  way  of  thinltlng  ?  Oh,  no  I  they  were  the  men  for  their  times, 
and  they  laid  the  keel  of  the  American  ship  of  state.  They  taught 
manhood  first,  then  the  home,  then  the  government  of  the  town,  then 
tlie  slate,  tlien  tiie  Union.  This  generation  ought  to  look  back  with 
pride  to  their  history.    They  fulfilled  all  the  duties  of  true  patriotism. 

"There  are  no  people  who  are  more  grateful  for  American  citizenship 
than  those  who  come  from  the  country  where  I  was  born.  They  know 
what  tyranny  is,  and  they  come  here  willing  to  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance and  proud  to  become  American  citizens.  I  believe  this  talk 
about  religion  interfering  with  a  man's  citizenship  is  the  merest  sham. 
Beliglou  does  not  unmake  a  citizen.  If  it  is  any  form  of  Christianity 
it  will  make  him  a  better  citizen. 

"  Tlie  Democratic  party  doesn't  own  the  Irish- American  citiiMn  and 
the  Republican  party  ought  not  to — his  conscience  owns  him,  and  bis 
oouscle  nee  should  be  in  the  direction  of  the  public  good.    I  was  at  the 
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convention  at  Baltimore  and  heard  nothing  said  about  demanding  pub- 
lic money  for  the  parochial  schools.  We  were  told,  not  ordered,  to  open 
parochial  schools  if  we  thought  best,  and  the  people  demanded  them. 
80  we  did  open  them.  It  is  the  people  who  rule  the  priest,  not  the 
priest  the  people.  We  are  not  opposed  to  the  public  schools,  but  we 
want  our  own  schools  because  we  want  more  religious  instruction.  We 
may  be  wrong,  but  if  we  are  we  pay  tlie  bills  ourselves.'' 


Object  Lessons  in  Civics.— The  Paw  tucket,  R.  I.,  Times  devoted 
several  columns  to  the  inspiring  addresses  delivered  at  the  late  annual 
reunion  of  the  members  of  the  American  Institute  of  Civics  resident  in 
that  city.  The  giving  to  non-partisan  and  unselfish  undertakings  for 
the  benefit  of  government  and  people  as  much  or  more  attention  than 
is  bestowed  by  a  multitude  of  newspapers  on  the  details  of  some  pru- 
rient scandal,  is  one  worthy  object  lesson.  Another  such  lesson,  as 
indicated  by  the  Timea  in  a  leading  editorial  relating  to  this  meeting  is 
the  "  difference  between  the  rational  utterances  of  Governor  Brown  and 
Curtis  Guild  and  the  mad  denunciations  of  rabid  demagogues!'' 
"The  problem  of  our  national  wealth  and  happiness,"  says  the  Journal, 
'*  is  contained  in  these  words  Arom  Mr.  Guild's  address :  *  The  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  country  should  not  be  antagonistic  to  each  other ; 
the  farmers  of  the  South  should  become  better  acquainted  with  the 
manufacturers  of  the  North  ;  the  men  of  the  -West  should  become 
better  acquainted  with  the  men  of  the  East,  and  sectional  differences 
will  disappear.' "  Another  worthy  object  lesson  is  that  afforded  in  Paw- 
tucket,  and  in  every  other  place  where  Democrats,  Republicans,  Prohi- 
bitionists, Protestants,  Catholics,  and  Hebrews,  as  promoters  of  the 
ideas  and  aims  of  the  national  institution  represented  by  The  Ameaican 
Magazine  of  Civics,  are  found  working  in  concord  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  common  and  noble  ends. 


New  Civic  Organizations.— 27i€  DaUy  Chronicle  of  San  Francisco 
reports  a  meeting  in  that  city,  Jan.  3,  at  which  plans  were  made  for  a 
crusade  against  vice  and  corruption,  private  and  public,  by  the  form- 
ation of  the  Civic  Federation  of  San  Francisco.  The  public  conscience 
is  to  be  energized  and  a  combined  effort  made  for  good  municipal  gov- 
ernment. Some  of  the  members  of  the  association  hint  at  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  legislative  committee  similar  in  its  scope  to  the  Lexow  organ- 
ization. They  will  seek  to  extirpate  the  dives,  the  side  entrances,  gam- 
bling, and  all  other  corruption  in  the  city. 

Representatives  from  a  dozen  different  organizations  were  pres- 
ent at  the  meeting,  among  whom  were  :  Charles  C.  Terrill,  presi- 
dent of  the  Union  for  Practical-  Progress  and  of  the  Builders'  Ex- 
change ;  Robert  Currie,  of  the  Builders'  Exchange ;  General  John  Mc- 
Comb,  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  ;  Secre- 
tary Holbrook,  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Ani- 
mals ;  Secretary  Frank  B.  Gil»on,  of  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of 
Vice ;  Supervisor-elect  Charles  T.  Gaden  ;  Rev.  Herbert  N.  Bevier,  of 
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the  Memorial  Presbyterian  CliurcL  ;  Rev.  E.  MeCllsh,  of  Grace  Meth»fl 
dist  Episcopul  Ctiurcli ;  Rev.  H.  H.  Wikoff,  of  the  Fourth  Congregibfl 
tlorial    Church;   Rev.  J.   Cumrolrig  Smith,   of  Trinity  PrwbyterUal 
Church  ;  Rev.  W.  S.  Bovard,  of  Trinity  Methodist  Church  ;  Rev.  Dr.  B. 
B.  Dille,  of  the  Central  Methodist  Church  ;  Mrs.  Rose  M.  French,  of  the 
Law  and  Order  League,  and  D.  Gilbert  Dexter,  of  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Church.     Rev.  H.  H.  Wikoff  was  chosen  chiilnuan  of  the  meet-  _ 
Ing,  with  Rev.  W.  S.  Bovard  as  secretary.  m 

Compulsory  Votino.— The  following  acl,  prepared  by  Harris  J.^ 
Chilton,  is  to  be  brought  before  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania. 

"Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Aaaembly  of  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  that  it  shall  be  compulsory  upon  every  qualified  voter 
of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  to  east  a  ballot  at  each  and  every  general 
election  hereafter  held  in  Philadelphia  or  any  of  the  several  counties 
of  thiaatate,  according  to  law, 

"Section  S.  And,  be  It  enacted,  that  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Judges  of  election,  at  each  and  every  general  election  hereafter  held  in 
this  state,  accordiu^  to  law,  at  the  closing  of  the  polls  of  tiald  election, 
to  examine  the  book  containing  the  names  of  the  said  qualified  voters, 
of  their  respective  polling  places,  and  to  make  a  red  mark  under  the 
name  of  each  voter  who  has  neglected  to  coat  hla  ballot  at  said  election  ; 
and  to  have  copied  a  true  and  correct  list  of  names  and  addresses  of  all 
voters  who  failed  to  cast  their  ballots,  as  aforesaid ;  such  copy  to  !« 
signed  by  each  judge  and  attested  by  the  clerks,  at  each  poUing  place, 
and  to  be  transmitted  by  the  returning  Judge,  within  the  next  succeed- 
ing ten  days  of  said  election,  to  tbe  clerk  of  the  Criminal  Court  of  Pfall- 
adelphia  City,  or  clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  county  in  whtih 
said  election  was  held. 

"  Section  S.  And,  be  it  enacted,  that  it  shall  be  the  duly  of  the  clerks 
of  said  courts,  to  immediately  issue  summons  under  the  seal  of  the 
court,  to  be  served  by  the  sheriff  upon  said  delinquent  voter,  command- 
ing him  to  appear  in  person  before  the  court  at  its  next  sitting  there- 
after, to  show  cause  why  the  fine,  hereinafter  prescribed,  shall  not  be 
Imposed  upon  hhn  for  neglecting  to  cast  hla  ballot  at  said  election. 

" Section  4-  And.  be  It  enacted,  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  pre- 
siding Judge  of  said  court  to  hear  the  cause  or  excuse  of  said  voter  for 
his  failure  to  cast  his  ballot  at  said  election,  and  If  he  be  unable  lo  give 
such  an  excuse,  under  oath,  as  prescribed  by  Section  6  of  this  act,  then 
said  Judge  shall  give  judgment  against  said  voter  for  tbe  fine  of  $5,00 
(five  dollars)  and  costs,  to  be  co11ect«d  as  other  flues  and  forfeitures  are 
collected  in  this  slale. 

"Section  S.  And,  be  It  enacted,  thai  every  voter  who  violates  Section 
I  (one)  of  this  act  aball  be  subject  to  the  fine  herein  Imposed,  unless  he 
can  show  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  judge  l)efore  whom  his  cose  is  beard, 
that  be  was  unable,  by  reason  of  sickness,  or  absence  from  tbe  city,  or 
county,  wherein  he  is  a  qualified  voter,  at  the  time  of  the  holding  of 
said  election,  to  cast  his  ballot  at  said  election. 
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^^  Section  6,  And,  be  it  enacted,  that  if  any  qualified  voter  be  ad- 
judged guilty  of  violating  Section  1  of  this  act,  his  property  to  the 
amount  of  one  hundred  dollars  shall  be  exempt  from  liability  for  said 
fine,  and  Judgment. 

^^  Section  7.  And,  that  it  be  enacted,  that  all  fines  collected  under  or 
by  virtue  of  this  act,  shall  go  to  the  Public  School  Fund  of  Philadelphia 
City  or  of  the  county  wherein  said  fine  is  imposed  and  collected. 

^^  Section  8.  And,  be  it  further  enacted,  that  this  act  shall  take  efiTect 
from  the  date  of  its  passage. '^ 


A  Question  of  Degradation.— The  highly  benevolent  people  who 
wish  to  establish  the  whipping-post  in  New  York  say  that  it  is  to  be 
used  only  on  wife-beaters  and  persons  guilty  of  infamous  crimes. 

They  argue  that  these  are  so  degraded  already  that  the  whipping-post 
cannot  possibly  degrade  them  further. 

No  doubt  that  is  true,  but  it  does  not  meet  the  objection  that  such 
punishments  are  degrading. 

The  percentage  of  criminals  to  the  total  population  is  so  small  in  any 
event  that  the  efiTect  of  punishment  on  them  is  the  least  part  of  the 
problem.  If  the  wife-beater  were  branded  **  W.  B."  in  the  forehead  it 
would  not  degrade  him  perhaps,  nor  would  it  be  more  painful  than  the 
lash.  But  would  it  not  degrade  all  who  were  directly  or  indirectly  re- 
sponsible for  the  infiiction  of  such  a  punishment?  Would  not  a  com- 
munity which  could  think  of  the  use  of  the  branding-iron  or  the  knout 
without  abhorrence  be  engaged  in  continually  degrading  itself  to  the 
level  on  which  violence  is  combated  only  by  greater  and  more  formid- 
able violence? 

Education,  moral  force,  the  compelling  power  of  the  intellectual  over 
the  brutal — these  save  and  elevate  a  community.  Without  these  there 
is  no  hope  in  whips. — New  York  World, 


The  CoIjORAdo  Woman. — She  has  realized  the  dream  of  equal  suf- 
frage, and  in  her  use  of  the  ballot  has  acquitted  herself  creditably  in 
the  esteem  of  all  save  those  who  voted  on  the  other  side  ;  and  their 
views  are  not  impartial.  It  may  be  said,  in  truth,  that  she  has  evi- 
denced a  patriotic,  intelligent,  and  honest  disposition  to  do  her  duty 
which  augurs  well  for  the  future  of  the  silver  state.  That  her  entrance 
into  the  arena  of  public  affairs  has  brought  decided  reenforcement  to 
the  influences  which  represent  civic  virtue  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Now 
she  has  also  a  magazine  which  is  owned,  edited,  and  controlled  by  her- 
self, and  devoted  to  her  own  interests,  which  are  to  be  regarded  also  as 
the  interests  of  Colorado.  Its  title  is  The  Colorado  Woman.  Its  ed- 
itor is  Grace  Espy  Patton,  it  is  published  in  Denver,  and  its  crowning 
purpose  is  to  be  an  **  organ  of  good  government.*'  The  Magazine  op 
Civics,  also  a  promoter  of  good  government,  welcomes  the  Colorado 
woman,  collectively  and  individually,  to  the  fellowship  established  by 
a  common  purpose.  The  Institute  of  Civics  also  greets  her,  and  will 
be  glad  to  give  her,  with  the  noble  women  of  other  states  who  have 
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not  yet  "come  to  their  lieritage,"  a  place  in  its  councils.  Witii  or  with- 
out the  right  of  auffruge,  in  the  iiatlon&l  activities  for  the  uplift  of  eit- 
isenahip  which  the  IuBtUut«  r«pi¥s(^nta.  no  citizens  can  accomplish 
more  or  better  rcaulta  than  American  women. 

Useful  Work  fob  Women.— Apropos  of  the  foregoing  paragraph, 
It  may  be  said  that  opportunitiea  for  widely  extended  usefulneas  are 
everywhere  open  to  women  through  co5peration  with  the  [Dstliute  of 
Civics.  They  may  improve  these  opportuuitiefl,  as  individuais  or  ae 
organizations,  by  welcome  cooperation  in  many  ways  concerningwhich 
the  ufflcers  of  the  Institute  will  gladly  inform  them.  Local  organiza- 
tions of  women,  devoted  wholly  or  in  part  to  the  promotiim  of  civic 
and  social  reforms,  may  tieoonae  auxiliaries  of  the  Instiluce  without 
change  of  name  or  change  in  oL>Jecl«  other  than  increased  devotion  to 
the  activities  essential  to  the  upbuilding  uf  a  citizenship  basfd  on 
virtue,  intelligence,  and  true  patriotism  ;  and  a  corresponding  increase 
In  the  solidity  and  power  of  all  organizations  which  seek  this  nobleend. 

Good  CiTiZENaniP  VoLtiNTEEBa.— Letters  full  of  eucouragement  are 
continually  received  from  those  who  have  Ijeen  led  to  enter  the  mem- 
bership  of  the  Institute  of  Civics  for  tlie  purpose  of  cooperating  in 
elTurts  to  maintain  a  permanent,  non-partisan,  national  iuHtitutiou  de- 
voted to  the  sole  purpose  of  every  where  promotin)^  and  giving  power  to 
the  influences  which  must  of  necessity  prepare  the  way  for  good  citi- 
zenship, good  government,  and  right  social  order.  J.  J.  Burnett,  of 
Spartansburg,  S.  C,  writes  : 

"  From  the  time  wlien  the  first  number  of  Thb  American  Maqa- 
ziNB  OF  Civics  came  to  me,  I  have  been  especially  interested  in  the 
objects  of  the  Institute,  and  should  count  myself  happy  if  in  any  way 
I  may  be  able  to  further  its  alms.  The  work  you  have  undertaken  ie 
great  and  to  my  mind  of  paramount  importance  ;  and  at  no  time  has 
there  been  greater  need  for  it,"    •    *    •    Others  write  as  follows : 

"  It  will  be  only  through  careful  and  diligent  work  that  any  changes 
will  be  effected  in  the  way  of  riglitiug  existing  public  evils.  I  shall 
be  willing  to  assist  you  in  any  and  all  work  you  may  attempt." — Emcat 
Wej/and,  Co/iua,  Cat.  ...  "I  am  most  heartily  In  accord  with 
the  work  you  have  undertaken  and  recognizing  the  important  charac- 
ter of  the  same,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  do  all  I  can  to  aid  you.  Permit 
me  to  asaure  you  that  wiienever  and  wherever  I  can  render  any  aid  I 
will  do  so."— IPiV/iam  S.  Smalt,  C/iallanoojja,  Term.  .  .  .  "This 
movement  is  iu  the  right  direction.  I  feel  strongly  constrained  to 
cooiierate  with  you  so  far  as  I  may  be  able,  especially  in  view  of  popu- 
lar clamors  and  anarchistic  tendencies  even  here  in  the  free  and  equal — 
the  truly  American  [will  you  allow  me  tosny?)  West^or  rather  agricul- 
tural Northwest."— J^,  H.  Cole,  Miller,  A'.  D.  .  .  .  "Allow  me  to 
express  my  appreciation  of  the  honor  conferred  upon  me  tlirough  Mr, 
Bullock's  influence.  While  I  have  felt  an  interest  In  united  effort  for 
the  eucouragement  of  good  citizenship,  no  active  elTort  has  ever  been 
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put  forth  by  me  save  in  seeking  to  live  as  a  good  citizen,  as  was  taught 
me  by  an  honest  and  upright  father." — John  S,  Shrum,  Crawf or  davit  le^ 
Ind,    .    .    .    **  I  am  glad  to  accept  membership  in  the  Institute  and 
hope  that  it  will  afford  opportunity  for  me  to  do  something  to  help  in 
this  most  vital  cause.   I  believe  the  question  of  good  government  should 
oonoem  every  citizen.    I  am  interested  in  tariff,  labor,  immigration, 
financial,  woman  suffrage,  and  temperance  questions ;  and  the  enact- 
ment of  good,  sound  law  and  its  strict  enforcement.     The  growing  ex- 
hibition of  sickly  sentiment  along  so  many  lines  calls  for  action  on  the 
part  of  broad-minded,  broad-gauged  men,  and  I  feel  it  an  honor  to  be 
associated  in  any  way  with  the  class  of  citizens  who  make  up  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  American  Institute  of  Civics. '^ — Ezra  R.  Averillj  St. 
Johns,  Mich.    .    .    .    "I  am  heartily  in  sympathy  with  your  institu- 
tion and  hope  to  aid  it." — Ira  K,  Alderman,  MaryvUle,  Mo,    .     .    . 
Harris  J.  Chilton,  Philadelphia,  says :     '*  I  accept  your  invitation  to 
become  a  member  of  the  A.  I.  C,  as  I  think  such  bodies  are  doing 
C^at  good,  the  best  result  of  all  being  the  defeat  of  Tammany  in  New 
Tork  City  at  the  recent  election."    In  order  to  make  such  results  per- 
manent and  not  spasmodic,  Mr.  Chilton  recommends  compulsory  vot- 
ing at  primaries  and  general  elections  as  provided  for  by  a  bill  the  text 
of  which  is  printed  elsewhere.    "  Money,"  says  Mr.  Chilton,  "  is  the 
lever  which  moves  the  world ;  and  a  small  fine  for  neglecting  to  vote 
^with  provision  for  its  collection  except  in  cases  of  proper  exemption, 
is  the  best  way  to  make  voters  perform  their  duty." 

If  its  propaganda,  extending  through  nearly  ten  years  and  command- 
ing the  codperation  of  leaders  of  public  opinion  in  all  large  cities  and 
many  smaller  towns  in  all  the  states,  does  not  entitle  the  Institute  of  Civ- 
ics to  all  of  the  credit  accorded  in  the  following  letter,  it  may  Justly  claim 
at  least  a  part  of  it.  '*  I  read  with  pleasure  and  instruction  The  Maga- 
zine OF  Civics  ;  I  congratulate  the  Institute,  and  recognize  that  it  is 
undoubtedly  the  great  tap-root  of  the  sturdy  reform  tree  that  has  so 
grandly  spread  its  branches  ;  and  the  work  of  the  last  elections  should 
be  a  source  of  great  delight  to  the  institution  in  whose  efficient  work  the 
germ  of  reform  took  root  and  through  whose  ministrations  it  has  been 
cultivated  into  the  broad  sheltering  tree  which  overspreads  our  cities, 
our  state,  and  I  hope,  our  land." — Edward  W.  Hooker,  Brooklyn,  iV.  Y. 


Militarism  in  Civil  Schools— The  renewal  of  the  demand  for  mili- 
tary education  in  the  public  schools  is  made  by  people  who  mean  as 
well  as  those  who  insist  that  the  whipping-post  should  be  revived. 
Both  demands  originate  in  the  profound  distrust  of  the  people,  in  a  be- 
lief that  education  and  the  ordinary  processes  of  moral  iufiuence  ex- 
erted under  civil  government  are  not  sufficient  to  guard  the  holders  of 
property  from  the  acquisitiveness  of  those  who  have  none. 

All  these  ideas  belong  to  the  Toryism  of  the  eighteenth  century  in 
England  and  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  nineteenth  in  Gk^rmany.  Such 
Tories  are  willing  to  trust  nothing  to  the  good-will  of  men  for  each  other 
or  to  the  progress  of  science.    They  want  all  power  kept  in  the  hands 
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of  tlio  "upper  classee,"  uiid  Ui  tliitt  end  they  want  the  military  ide& 
made  domluant  in  goveruim-nt. 

It  will  be  unfortuiiat*  for  America  and  for  civtlizatlou  if  ttiey  are  al- 
lowed ta  have  tlieir  way  In  New  York.  Ourachoola  are  essentially  civil 
Bohools,  maintained  an  Mie  prop  of  civil  government.  If  ihey  are  con- 
verted into  military  Institutions  th(.'n  the  American  Bystem  muflt  cease 
to  tw  republican  and  become  Imperial.  This  would  follow  with  a  cer- 
tainty that  Is  illuHlrated  by  the  whole  course  of  history-  The  mlHt*ry 
spirit  cannot  become  dominant  In  the  mind  of  any  people  without  sup- 
planting the  republican  system  with  the  Imperial. 

If  we  need  more  military  schooln  in  New  York  let  us  have  them  as 
military  schools  for  the  training  of  the  military  class  which  is  still  nec- 
essary in  Kplte  of  the  advance  of  civilization.  But  let  us  keep  [hat  idea 
out  of  our  civil  Institutions,  aud,  above  all,  let  ua  keep  It  out  of  the  com- 
mon schools  on  which  onr  civil  institutions  are  based. 

The  Whippino-Post.— The  proposition  of  Commodore  £tbrldge  T. 
Gerry,  of  one  of  our  societies  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty,  to  revive  the 
wlijpping-piiat  in  this  state  has  been  enthuslastfcally  indorsed  by  the 
Public  Health  Section  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  Senator 
O'Connor  has  submitted  to  the  Senate  a  bill  embodying  It. 

Although  doubtless  well  meant  as  a  protest  itgahist  the  enervating  in- 
fluences of  modern  clvlliziktion,  and  efTectlve  as  far  as  it  goes  in  a  re«tor- 
atiou  of  the  obsolete  cruelties  of  burbarous  ages,  this  bill  is  crude  and 
imperfect  in  its  scope— a  halting  attempt  to  grapple  with  a  great  evil 
which  obviously  needs  strong  remedies. 

lOnd  Commodore  Oerry  stops  with  a  limit  of  merely  forty  laflhes  on 
the  naked  backs  of  certain  classes  of  ofTenders.  If  we  are  going  to  try 
to  cure  crime  with  cruelty  why  lliiiit  it  to  flogging  and  to  forty  lashes? 
Why  not  be  thorough? 

Citizens  of  New  York  have  lately  iieea  favored  with  an  exhibition  of 
the  celebrated  collection  of  instruments  of  torture  of  the  Nuremberj.' 
Museum,  as  well  as  of  those  of  the  reformatory  at  Elmlra.  The  new 
opera  of  "  Tlie  Scarlet  Letter"  teems  with  suggestions  of  antique  pun- 
ishment, and  China  is  very  much  In  evidence  with  her  cangues  ami 
other  devices  for  Inflicting  cruelty  on  the  cruel,  for  making  "  the  pun- 
ishment fit  theorime." 

If  Commodore  Oerry  is  consistent  and  has  the  courage  of  bis  convio- 
tlons  he  will  not  rest  content  with  his  trivial  and  Inadequate  whippings 
post.  He  wilt  supplement  his  tentative  suggestion  by  calling  tu  his  aid 
the  resources  of  tiie  past.  He  will  give  us  not  merely  tlie  knout,  the 
cat,  and  tlie  bastinado,  but  the  dueking-stool  and  the  pillory,  the 
thumbscrew,  the  boot,  the  gauntlets  and  bilboes  for  ordinary  criminals, 
and  for  extreme  coses,  such  as  resistance  to  an  officer  of  the  Oerry  so- 
ciety, the  rock,  the  wheel,  the  peine  forte  et  dure,  or  even  "  something 
lingering  in  boiling  oil." 

If  we  are  going  to  renounce  civltimtlon  and  return  to  savagery  let  us  J 
nut  stop  half  way. 
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SHALL  WE  LOOK  BACKWARD  OR  FORWARD  IN  DEALING 

WITH  THE  CRIMINAL? 

BY  HENRY  SMITH  WILLIAMS,  M.  D. 

TK  DEA.LING  with  the  criminal,  there  are  three  prominent 
^    considerations  to  be  borne  in  mind. 

Finty  we  mast  protect  society  directly  against  the  abnormal 
<M^  and  inflaences  of  the  individaal  delinquent. 

Secondly,  we  most  if  x>06sible  reform  the  individaal  delin- 
quent, that  he  may  reenter  society  as  a  aseftil  member. 

Third,  we  mast  so  treat  the  individaal  delinqaent  that  his  an- 
pleasant  experience  may  serve  as  a  deterrent  example  to  other 
woold-be  offenders. 

Each  of  these  considerations,  in  the  last  analysis,  is  really  a 
Qieans  to  the  same  end,  namely,  the  protection  of  normal  society 
against  abnormal  members.  Natare  everywhere  teaches  the  les- 
son that  the  race  is  all  important,  the  individaal  only  important 
in  that  he  is  a  comi>onent  member  of  the  race.  In  civilized  com- 
mnnitieB,  society  stands  for  the  race,  and  has  a  like  preeminence 
over  any  individaal  member. 

In  attempting  to  falfil  the  conditions  jast  oatlined,  therefore, 
this  paramount  importance  of  society  should  constantly  be  borne 
in  mind.  Even  while  we  are  striving  to  reform  the  criminal,  we 
need  not  consider  the  feelings  or  desires  of  the  criminal  himself 
in  any  jMurticular.  We  need  not  even  consider  his  mental  or 
OK)ral  responsibility,  except  simply  as  influencing  our  judgment 
«B  to  what  methods  of  treatment  will  best  tend  to  accomplish  the 
tteond  of  the  objects  aimed  at — ^the  restoration  of  the  individual 
to  normali^.    Except  in  this  regard,  it  does  not  matter  in  the 
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least  whetber  the  tiufitness  of  the  iDdiridual,  which  led  him  to 
criminal  actions,  be  due  to  bad  heredity,  defective  educatioa, 
Ticioos  aesociatioDs,  mental  aberration,  or  what  not.  Society 
must  in  any  case  protect  itself  directly,  strive  to  bring  the  indi- 
vidual back  to  moral  normality,  and  make  a  deterrent  example 
of  the  offender.  We  may  pity  and  excuse  the  irresponsible 
offender,  but  that  does  not  alter  the  necessity  for  treating  him. 

Such,  as  I  understand  it,  is  the  modern  c^onception  of  penology. 
It  is  based  on  reasoning  from  analogy.  Its  foundation  is  logic 
and  not  sentiment.  But  at  the  same  time  there  enters  into  it  no 
ancli  conception  as  that  of  reveuge.  The  old  eye-for-eye  dogma 
has  no  place  in  modern  criminology.  We  know  now  that  every 
man  is  the  child  of  circumstances — the  victim  of  hereditary  and 
environmental  influences  that  he  neither  chose  nor  controlled. 
We  regard  every  offender  against  normal  regulations  of  society 
as  in  some  sense  weak  aud  irresponsible.  Therefore  we  have 
banished  the  thought  of  vengeance  aud  retribution  from  our  con- 
ception of  correctional  discipline  of  the  criminal.  We  do  not 
use  the  word  punishment  in  its  old  retributive  sense.  In  disci- 
plining the  criminal,  we  have  in  mind,  or  should  have,  the  three 
principles  above  outlined,  and  none  other- 
Bearing  these  principles  in  mind,  some  absurdities  of  our  laws 
relating  to  the  snbjeet  are  easily  made  plain.  For  example,  it  is 
a  uniform  legal  custom  to  dole  out  "punishment"  to  the  crim- 
inal in  doses  gauged  by  time  limitations.  A  person  having 
committed  a  crime  adjudged  to  be  of  a  certain  magnitude  is 
sent  to  prison  for  a  specified  period.  He  is  shnt  up  for  the  pro- 
tection of  society,  because  he  is  considered  unfit  to  be  at  large. 
At  the  end  of  the  specified  time  he  is  uuconditiouatly  relea^d, 
though  fully  understood  to  be  quite  as  unfit  to  be  at  large  as  he 
was  when  first  confined.  A  more  absurdly  illogical  procedure 
than  this  it  would  be  ditScult  to  conceive. 

Again,  under  existing  laws,  a  score  of  accidental  circumstances, 
totally  unrelated  to  any  action  of  the  criminal,  must  decide  what 
is  the  nature  of  his  crime.  Guiteau  was  not  legally  a  murderer 
until  weeks  after  he  had  fired  the  fatal  shot.  Had  Garfield'ft 
constitution  been  a  little  more  robust ;  had  the  bullet  chanced  to 
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be  deflected  in  another  direction ;   had  the  sargical  treatment 
been  in  accordance  with  methods  then  anwarranted  by  experi- 
ence bnt  now  familiar — had  any  of  these  adventitious  circum- 
stances been  different,  perhaps  Guiteau  would  not  have  been  a 
legal  murderer  at  all.     His  '^punishment"  then  would  have 
been  far  different.     But  would  his  crime  in  any  other  than  a 
legal  sense  have  been  alteredt    Would  his  infringement  of  moral 
law  been  any  less  great  had  the  pistol  ball  failed  to  strike  his  in- 
tended victim  at  all,  or  had  the  pistol  failed  to  explode  when  he 
pulled  the  trigger  t    Assuredly  not ;   yet  in  the  latter  case  he 
would  have  been  legally  guilty  only  of  a  relatively  minor  crime. 
Manifestly  laws  that  thus  depend  upon  non-essentials  are  not 
scientific  or  logical.     The  full  moral  delinquency  of  the  criminal 
calminates  in  the  moment  of  the  commission  of  the  criminal  act, 
and  a  law  which  rationally  deals  with  him  will  not  need  to  wait 
for  the  sequels  due  to  accidental  circumstances  to  decide  whether 
the  culprit  deserves  to  go  to  prison  for  a  few  years  only,  or  to  be 
hanged.     There  is  no  moral  difference  between  attempting  to 
kill  a  fellow-being  and  actually  killing  him.     There  is  no  moral 
difference  between  stealing  fifty  dollars  and  fifty  million  dollars, 
HDder  similar  provocation.     To  attempt  to  dole  out  justice,  in 
the  traditional  way,  is  to  miss  the  lesson  of  penology.     You  can- 
not in  this  way  either  (1)  protect  society  to  the  best  advantage 
against  the  individual  criminal,  or  (2)  tend  to  reform  the  indi- 
vidual, or  (3)  exercise  the  strongest  deterrent  influence  over 
would- be  offenders.     In  other  words,  such  an  application  of  al- 
leged justice  fails  to  meet  the  requirements  of  an  ideal  penolog- 
ical code.     It  fails  to  accomplish  the  ends  that  society  should 
seek  to  accomplish  in  dealing  with  the  criminal. 

The  really  significant  question  that  should  be  asked  in  every 
court  of  justice  is  simply  this :  Is  the  accused  individual  a  fit 
member  of  society  to  be  at  large  and  left  to  his  own  devices  t 
Let  the  testimony  deal  with  that  question  alone,  ignoring  petty 
details  and  non- essentials.  If  it  be  decided  that  the  person  is  at 
the  time  unfit  to  properly  take  his  place  in  a  normal  social  or- 
ganism, then  let  him  be  segregated  until  such  time  as  he  is  fit, 
efforts  being  made  meantime  to  mold  him  back  to  normality. 
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If  the  effort  is  snccessfal,  well  and  good  ;  if  aoBacceBsfnl,  the  in- 
dividual remaiuiug  uoflt,  there  is  no  possible  excuse  for  ever 
retaraing  him  to  that  noruial  eDyironmeat  la  wbiofa  he  cannot 
take  his  place  as  a  normal  member.  This  implies,  of  course, 
that  the  Irreclaimably  vicious  individaal  will  be  imprisoned  for 
life,  though  the  offense  for  which  he  was  arrested  may  have  been 
a  trifling  one,  while  some  irreclaimable  individual,  guilty  of  what 
the  law  now  regards  as  a  much  more  serions  offenae,  may  tte  re- 
leased aud  take  his  place  again  in  society  within  a  relatively  short 
period  of  time.  It  implies,  in  other  words,  an  indeterminate 
sentence  for  all  crimes  whatsoever.  In  the  judgment  of  moat 
advanced  penologists,  this  is  the  ideal  that  seems  likely  most 
fully  to  carry  out  those  principles  of  protection  to  society,  re- 
formation of  the  individual,  and  deterrent  influence  over  others, 
that  are  the  ideals  of  penology,  and  that  are  so  sadly  missed  by 
our  present  methods  of  dealing  with  the  orimiual. 

Nor  is  this  applicateon  of  the  indeterminate  sentence  merely  a 
theory.  For  many  years  it  has  been  on  trial  in  reformaloriee, 
and  though  not  quite  thoroughgoing  enough,  in  that  it  limits 
the  maximum  term  of  imprisonment,  and  so  is  sborn  of  some  of 
its  possibilities,  it  bafi  shown  wonderful  results.  At  the  Elmira 
Reformatory  in  particular,  the  reformative  results  have  been 
such  as  no  other  prison  in  the  world  has  ever  even  approached. 
Here  has  been  given  a  final  answer  to  all  objections,  by  practical 
demonstration.  Of  all  the  convicts  that  have  gone  there,  80  per 
cent  have  gone  out  reformed  and  returned  to  society  as  osefnl 
members.  Thus  society  by  this  method  has  protected  itself 
against  these  criminals,  not  merely  for  the  time  being,  but 
throughout  the  life  of  the  individuals.  The  individuals  them- 
selves are  reformed.  And  the  deterrent  influence  of  the  t^ea^ 
ment  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  convicted  offenders  in  the 
courts  (already  far  on  the  road  to  permanent  criminality,  and 
having  no  desire  to  reform)  beg  to  be  sent  to  other  prisons  rather 
than  to  the  reformatory,  the  severe  correctional  discipline  of  the 
latter  having  far  more  terror  for  them  than  the  lax  ordinary 
prison. 

Theory  thus  having  the  support  of  practice  in  suggesting  that 
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the  indeterminate  sentence  is  the  ideal  method  of  dealing  with 
the  criminal;  aQd  it  being  established  that  jostice  in  dealing 
with  the  criminal  requires  protection  of  society,  reformation  of 
the  individoal,  and  deterrent  example,  rather  than  vengeance, 
it  is  rather  surprising  to  find  any  one  coming  forward  at  this 
late  day  to  urge  that  we  should  look  backward,  and  fortify  the 
ofaeolescent  retributive  system,  instead  of  using  every  effort  to 
make  it  obsolete.  Yet  this  is  being  done  to-day  in  New  York, 
and  perhaps  elsewhere.  A  gentleman  widely  known  as  a  phil- 
anthrophist  proposes  to  introduce — perhaps  before  this  is 
printed  has  introduced — ^a  bill  into  the  legislature  of  New  York, 
providing  for  the  revival  of  the  whipping- post.  This  fact  in  it- 
self is  remarkable.  But  it  becomes  even  more  so  when  the  class 
of  oases  to  which  he  proposes  to  have  the  treatment  applied  is 
ooDsidered.  He  would  have  the  criminal  law  so  modified  that 
in  case  of  felonies  against  the  person,  a  convicted  person  may  be 
sentenced,  at  the  discretion  of  the  judge,  to  castigation,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  imprisonment ;  said  castigation  to  be  applied 
when  the  convict  reaches  the  prison,  the  blows  to  be  struck,  in 
a  given  number,  by  a  keeper  of  the  prison,  in  the  presence  of 
the  warden  and  of  a  physician. 

So  grotesque  a  proposition  as  this  would  not  merit  considera- 
tion at  all,  were  it  not  that  a  shrewd  attempt  was  made  to  secure 
for  it  the  approval  of  the  medical  profession  of  New  York  City. 
The  measure  was  presented  and  discussed  before  a  section  of  the 
Academy  of  Medicine,  and  at  least  one  prominent  newspaper  (I 
did  not  inspect  others)  reported  the  meeting  as  being  entirely 
fitvorable  to  the  bill.  In  point  of  fact,  the  bill  was  most  severely 
handled  in  the  meeting,  to  the  apparent  chagrin  of  its  author  ; 
and  the  attitude  of  the  medical  profession  toward  it  may  best  be 
judged  by  the  editorial  regarding  it  that  appeared  in  The  Medical 
Becardf  the  most  influential  organ  of  the  medical  profession  in 
this  country.     This  editorial  says  : 

"  The  use  of  corrective  flogging  may  possibly  enter  into  the 
reformative  system  with  benefit,  as  at  Elmira  ;  but  this  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  inflicting  pain  upon  a  criminal  as  a  retribu- 
tive measure,  ».  «.,  causing  him  pain  because  his  crime  has  in- 
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volved  iufliction  of  paiu  npon  Ilia  victim.  We  should  regret  to 
think  that  Bucli  a  v^eageful  npplicfitioQ  of  corporal  paniahraent 
coiilil  meet  the  approval  of  the  medical  profeasion.  And  we 
very  much  doiibt  whether  iiny  application  whatever  of  corporal 
puaisliiuent  would  meet  their  approval." 

With  thia  evidence  before  us,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  any- 
thing further  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  medical  profession  toward 
the  proposed  mea-sure.  Nor  is  It  worth  while  to  discnsa  the 
me:i8iire  itself  at  any  conBiderabte  length,  for  it  must  be  patent  that 
were  it  to  become  a  law,  it  could  not  (1)  give  society  added  pro- 
tection against  the  individual  criminal,  or  (2)  exercise  a  great 
reformative  influence.  Eveu  the  proposer  of  the  bill  admits  this. 
He  thinks,  however,  that  the  deterrent  influence  of  the  law 
wfuild  be  sti'ong.  He  believes  that  criminals  of  thia  class  do  not 
fear  imprisonmeDt  for  a  few  or  many  years,  but  that  they  do  fear 
physical  pain;  hence  that  the  prospect  of  a  flogging  would  be 
more  deterrent  than  the  prospect  of  years  of  imprisonmeut. 

To  this  The  Medical  Record  j)ertiueutly  replies  that  criminals 
of  this  class  are  notoriously  obtuse  to  pain,  paying  little  heed  to 
injuries  that  would  Ije  excruciating  to  a  normal  individual,  and 
that  their  fear  of  pain  does  not  keep  them  from  repeatedly  in- 
dulging in  har-room  brawls  and  street  fights  ;  and  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  imagine  the  mental  complexion  of  an  individual,  what- 
ever his  sensitiveness  or  cowardice,  who  would  prefer  years  of 
imprisonment  to  "at  most  forty"  lashes,  administered  under 
medical  supervision  in  private. 

It  requires  uo  profound  knowledge  of  human  nature  to  decide 
whelher  the  man  who,  under  the  influence  of  Instful  passion  or 
of  alcohol ios,  makes  a  criminal  assault  upon  a  child,  for  ex- 
ample, knowing — if  any  spark  of  cognition  be  left  him  at  the 
time— that  he  will,  if  detected,  be  sent  to  prison  for  from  five  to 
twenty  years  in  consequence,  and  who  is  undeteri-ed  by  this 
threatened  punishment,  will  pause  in  the  midst  of  hia  assault, 
and  be  turned  from  bis  purpose,  by  the  further  thought  that  in 
addition  to  the  imprisonment  he  will  have  a  flogging  ! 

That  the  flogging  would  have  no  tendency  to  reform  the  indi- 
vidual is  almost  equally  patent.     It  is   quite   trae   that  at    the 
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Elmira  Beformatory  corrective  floggings  have  been  beneficially 
employed.  Bat  snch  caatigation,  as  there  employed,  has  never 
been  retributive.  It  has  been  a  measure  of  last  resort,  to  arouse 
a  repeatedly  warned  delinquent  to  a  new  sense  of  his  responsi- 
bilities and  opportunities.  It  looked  always  to  the  future,  and 
the  convict  who  would  sincerely  promise  to  try  to  do  better  was 
not  flogged,  even  when  brought  to  the  room  for  that  purpose. 
The  cases  are  utterly  different,  and  to  liken  them  is  an  insult  to 
the  Elmira  system. 

But  it  is  a  waste  of  words  to  discuss  this  ridiculous  and  ana- 
chronistic measure.  The  only  thing  that  makes  it  worthy  of  a 
moment's  further  consideration  is  the  possibility  that  it  might 
be  amended  in  the  legislature  so  as  to  take  on  a  very  different 
complexion,  and  to  include  an  application  of  the  whipping-post 
principle  that  is  at  least  debatable — as  the  bill  itself  is  not. 

This  possible  suggestion  is  that  the  whipping-post  be  revived 
not  for  felons  but  for  minor  delinquents;  and  not  as  supplemen- 
tary to  imprisonment,  but  in  place  of  imprisonment.  It  is  al- 
leged that  jails  and  prisons  are  nurseries  of  crime,  and  that  a 
convict  comes  out  of  them  with  more  criminal  propensities  than 
he  had  when  he  entered.  It  is  farther  urged  that  many  persons 
would  fear  the  shame  of  a  flogging  more  than  the  shame  of  im- 
prisonment for  a  few  days.  Hence  that  the  whipping-post  for 
these  offenders  would  be  more  deterrent  and  reformative  than 
the  prison.  If  this  be  true,  then  the  whipping-post  for  such  of- 
fenders would  be  a  better  thing  than  prisons  as  they  are. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  this  is  not  true  of  prisons  as 
they  are  to-day.  But  I  most  emphatically  deny  that  it  would 
be  true  of  prisons  as  they  might  be.  But  more  as  to  this  in  a 
moment.  Meantime,  let  me  urge  that  if  the  utility  of  the  whip- 
ping-post  for  minor  offenders  were  considered  at  all,  its  appli- 
cability would  be  very  different  from  what  its  defenders  gener- 
ally conceive  it  to  be.  They  urge  that  it  be  used  for  wife-beat- 
ers, or  other  offenders  against  the  person — criminals,  in  short, 
who  have  inflicted  pain  on  their  victims.  Here,  plainly,  is  the 
old  retributive — the  eye-for-eye — conception.  This  of  all  others 
is  the  use  that  should  not  be  made  of  the  whipping-post. 
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Which  one  of  ua  would  wish  to  be  in  the  poeitiou  of  the  wife 
of  a  humaa  brut«  who  had  been  ofhcially  whipped  in  retaliation 
for  whipping  his  wifet  Doea  it  accord  with  our  knowledge  of 
bumaa  nature  tx>  suppose  that  the  recipient  of  this  corrective 
treatment  will  be  brought  to  a  realizing  sense  of  his  duties  by 
the  stinging  of  the  lash,  and  that  he  will  at  once  return  affectiOD- 
ately  to  the  bosom  of  his  family,  and  l>egin  Ufe  anew  on  a  higher 
planet  I  need  not  supply  the  answer  Xo  that  axiomatic 
question. 

In  my  Judgment  the  only  cases  to  which  castigation  ooald  con- 
ceivably be  applied  with  wisdom,  are  minor  offenses  not  com- 
mitted against  the  person  ;  for  example,  the  simple  "drnnk  and 
disorderly  "  casea  that  in  New  York  are  commonly  sent  for  ten 
days  to  the  workhouse.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  shame  of  such 
an  experience — not  the  pain — might  in  the  ease  of  first,  or  possi- 
bly second  offenders,  be  reformative,  and  its  deterrent  inflnence 
would  unquestionably  be  oonaiderable.  But  it  aeems  to  uie  that 
the  same  reaulta  in  equal  or  greater  measure  might  be  secured  by 
exposing  the  misdemeanant  to  public  contumely  on  a  platform, 
without  the  application  of  personal  violence.  The  shame  of  this 
would  be  quite  as  great,  and  there  would  not  be  aroused  in  the 
breast  of  the  offender  that  Serce  sense  of  rebellion  or  ferocious 
desire  for  revenge  tbat  woald  surely  be  aroused  by  the  stinging 
of  the  laah. 

It  seems  to  me  plain,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  conceivable 
justification  for  the  revival  of  the  whipping-post.  And  I  am 
forced  to  this  conclusion  without  taking  into  acconnt  any  senti- 
mental reasons  whatever.  I  quite  disregard  the  fact  that  the 
whippingpost  is  a  past  century  device.  A  thing  is  neither  bet- 
ter nor  worse  intrinsically  because  it  is  old  or  new;  though  it 
must  be  conceded  that  the  fact  of  a  progressive  race  having  dis- 
carded any  given  measure  is  presumptive  evidence  against  that 
measure.  But  I  have  not  asked  this  fact  to  weigh  in  the  scale. 
To  me  it  seems  plain,  on  strictly  utilitarian  grounds,  that  the 
whipping-post  has  no  function  outside  of  reformatories  either  as 
a  protector  of  society  directly,  or  for  deterrent  exam 
may  not  be  better  subserved  by  other  measures. 
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How  independent  of  sentimentality  I  am  in  reaching  this  con- 
clnsion,  is  shown  by  the  qualifying  clause  jast  cited — ' 'outside  of 
reformatories."  I  make  this  exception,  because  the  results  at- 
tained at  the  Elmira  Reformatory  from  correctiv^e  floggings,  ap- 
plied to  seeming  incorrigibles,  as.  a  corrective  measure  of  last 
resort,  after  every  other  measure  has  been  exhausted  without 
effect,  seem  to  show  the  value  of  this  treatment,  under  the  pe- 
culiar conditions  that  x)ertain  in  a  reformatory.  But  two  things 
are  to  be  noted  as  to  this.  First,  the  conditions  are  radically 
different  from  those  under  which  the  revival  of  the  whipping- 
IKMt  elsewhere  is  advocated.  The  prisoner  is  under  complete 
control  after  as  well  as  before  the  punishment.  He  has  no  op- 
portunity to  seek  revenge,  however  vengeful  he  may  feel  at 
the  time.  He  knows  that  the  punishment  has  been  applied  be- 
cause be  wilfully  failed  to  respond  to  less  severe  measures  ;  that 
it  will  not  be  applied  again  if  he  now  responds  ;  and  that  it  may 
be  applied  more  severely  if  he  does  not  respond.  Fear  of  repe- 
tition, therefore,  along  with  the  appreciation  of  his  own  com- 
plete helplessness,  are  the  factors  that  chiefly  tend  to  make  caa- 
tigation  as  here  used  effective  as  a  reformative  and  deterrent 
measure.  With  a  criminal  who  is  sent  to  prison,  as  the  bill  be- 
fore the  New  York  legislature  proposes,  and  whipped  once  and 
once  only,  there  would  not,  of  course,  be  the  fear  of  repetition ; 
and  with  the  wife-beater  or  other  misdemeanant  outside,  there 
would  not  be  the  sense  of  complete  helplessness,  but,  as  soon  as 
the  whipping  was  over,  quite  the  reverse  feeling.  For  these 
reasons,  the  application  of  castigation  in  reformatories  as  a 
measure  of  reformative  discipline  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
the  use  of  the  whipping-post  outside. 

But  the  second  point  I  would  note  is  this.  Even  in  reforma- 
tories, I  believe  it  would  never  be  necessary  or  desirable  to  em- 
ploy this  measure,  could  the  sentence  under  which  the  inmates 
are  confined  be  made  absolutely  indeterminate.  At  present,  it 
is  only  relatively  so.  The  most  incorrigible  prisoner  knows  that 
he  will  be  released  presently,  however  little  he  has  tended  to  re- 
form. Hence  he  wilfully  persists  in  his  chosen  path  of  miscon- 
duct.    But  if  every  prisoner  knew  that  he  would  never  again 
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see  the  light  of  the  outside  world  as  a  free  man  anless  he  proved 
by  his  conduct  in  the  prison  that  he  was  capable  of  acting  nor- 
mally in  Qoraiat  society,  and  that  he  would  earn  his  release 
whenever  he  could  conviDce  his  superiors  that  he  was  capable  of 
so  atiting,  an  incentive  to  reform  far  stronger  than  any  whipping- 
post would  be  given  him.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  when  our 
reformatories  can  be  condocted  under  proper  laws,  there  will  be 
DO  necessity  for  retaining  the  methods  of  discipline  there  tha' 
DOW  seem  to  the  leading  [lenologists  justifiable  and  desirable. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  pillory  in  some  modified  form,  as  a  pos- 
sible substitute  for  the  whipping- post.  But  I  would  not  be  un- 
derstood as  advocating  the  revival  of  this  obsolete  method.  I 
mentioned  it  only  as  a  method  of  correction  more  worthy  of  con- 
sideration than  the  other;  but  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to 
revive  either  method.  In  every  large  city  there  are  great  nam- 
bers  of  minor  delinquent^}  who  are  a  greater  puzzle  to  the  penolo- 
gists than  the  major  criminal.  Last  year  there  were  more  than 
23,000  commitments  of  this  class  of  misdemeanants  to  the  work- 
house of  New  York  City.  Many  individuals  were  committed 
more  than  once  for  short  terms,  so  considerably  fewer  than  33,000 
persons  ar«  represented  in  this  list;  but  even  so  it  is  a  great 
flood  of  human  flotsam  floating  in  and  out  of  the  city  jail,  a  drain 
upon  the  taxpayers  while  confined,  and  a  worse  pest  to  society 
when  at  large.  By  far  the  greater  number  are  habitual  or  peri- 
odical inebriates,  and  the  misdemeanors  which  they  commit  are 
almost  always  induced  by  alcoholic  indulgence.  They  are  vic- 
tims of  the  disease  inebriety,  and  can  no  more  help  drinking 
when  the  impulse  is  on  them  than  a  boat  without  anchor  can  help 
floating  down  stream.  Once  the  alcohol  is  in  their  system,  pro- 
pensities are  aroused  which  lead  to  criminal  acts — wife-beating, 
criminal  assaults,  and  the  tike.  During  these  paroxysms  the 
offender  is  utterly  irresponsible,  often  al>3olntely  uncouscions. 
To  assume  that  the  pillory,  the  whipping-posli  or  for  that  mat- 
ter, the  guillotine,  the  electric  chair,  or  a  portion  of  boiling  oil, 
would  have  any  terrors  for  him,  is  to  disregard  the  simplest 
psychological  conditions.  There  is  no  conceivable  punishment 
that  would  be  deterrent  of  crimes  due  to  alcohol  or  passion. 
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Neither  is  there  any  conceivable  treatment  that  will  suddenly 
transform  the  personality  of  these  victims  of  disordered  minds, 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  unless  at  a  very  early  stage  of  their 
abnormal  career.  For  those  who  are  far  advanced,  time  is  the  only 
healer.  We  may  in  their  case  disregard  all  tentative  measures, 
and  say  once  for  all  that  confinement  for  an  indeterminate  period, 
under  reformative  influences,  is  their  only  hope  of  restoration  to 
normality.  But  there  is  a  time,  of  course,  when  the  misdemean- 
ant is  not  yet  fully  fixed  in  his  abnormal  course  of  action.  At 
this  period,  preventive  measures  may  do  good,  if  applied  ration- 
ally and  stringently.  Here,  if  anywhere,  the  modified  pillory 
would  find  its  application. 

But  I  think  it  must  be  clear  to  any  one  who  has  had  practical 
experience  of  the  criminal,  that  this  and  all  other  tentative  meas- 
ures are  after  all  but  very  poor  makeshifts,  applicable  to  but  few 
cases  out  of  the  many.  As  a  rule,  when  the  misdemeanant  finds 
his  way  to  the  police  court,  he  has  advanced  too  far  on  the  down- 
ward course  to  be  able  to  check  himself.  The  greatest  boon  that 
could  be  offered  him — though  of  course  he  would  not  so  regard 
it — would  be  an  opportunity  to  reform  through  removal  from 
temptation  for  a  term  of  years.  The  human  dehriH  that  makes 
up  the  company  of  '*  rounders"  in  the  police  courts  of  New  York, 
is  composed  of  individuals  many  of  whom  were  once  persons  of 
education,  refinement,  and  influence.  Could  they  have  been 
given  an  indeterminate  sentence  to  prison — prisons  being  reform- 
atories as  they  should  be — at  an  earlier  stage  of  their  career,  they 
might  have  been  rescued,  and  saved  to  themselves,  their  families, 
and  the  community,  instead  of  becoming  permanent  excrescences 
on  the  social  organism.  The  indeterminate  sentence  would  thus 
benefit  not  only  the  community,  but  the  individual  on  whom  it 
might  seem  at  first  sight  to  bear  oppressively. 

From  whatever  standpoint  one  views  the  subject  of  criminality, 
it  is  apparent  that  the  only  logical  treatment  of  the  criminal  is 
that  which  removes  him  from  contact  with  the  community  when 
he  becomes  an  abnormal  element  in  society,  and  prevents  his 
return  so  long  as  he  remains  abnormal.  Bat  despite  this  plain 
inference,  the  ordinary  laws  as  at  present  operative  segregate 
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the  delinqaent  only  for  specified  leDgtha  of  time,  and  then  release 
bim,  though  it  be  known  fully  that  he  is  quite  as  iiofit  a  member 
of  normal  society  when  be  leaves  prison  as  wbeu  he  entered,  or 
even  more  unfit. 

From  tbis  existing  condition  of  things,  absurd  as  it  is,  the  leap 
to  the  ideal  law  of  indeterminate  sentence  is  too  wide  to  be  cleared 
by  our  legislators  at  a  single  bound.  Nor,  indeed,  is  it  desirable 
that  the  change  should  be  so  sudden  and  radical,  since  our  priHon 
facilities  could  not  suddenly  be  so  increased  as  to  harbor  all  the 
moral  perverts  that  should  in  justice  be  at  once  segregated  from 
society.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  we  must  proceed  by  easy  stages. 
The  reformatory  8t«p,  inaagurated  io  New  York  eighteen  years 
ago,  and  since  then  copied  in  several  other  states,  was  a  long  step 
in  the  right  direction.  But  is  it  not  about  time  to  take  other 
atepsi  Is  it  wise  to  continue  breeding  criminals  and  fostering 
crime,  as  our  laws  do  at  presentt  Plainly  it  is  not  wise.  It  is 
not  just  to  society  ;  it  is  not  just  to  the  individual  delinquents 
themselves.  As  to  this,  1  suppose,  all  iutelligeDt  people  are 
agreed.  The  only  difference  of  opinion  is  as  to  just  what  should 
be  done. 

In  what  has  gone  before  I  have  tried  to  prepare  the  way  for  at 
least  a  partial  answer  to  this  question.  We  most  strive  to  check 
the  stream  of  criminality  near  its  source.  That  is  axiomatic. 
Whatever  reform  tends  to  elevate  the  ethical  standards  of  the 
race  will  tend  to  accomplish  this.  But  that  phase  of  the  subject 
would  be  irrelevant  here.  I  can  only  very  briefly  consider  two 
or  three  changes  in  our  method  of  dealing  with  the  actual  crim- 
inal— not  the  potential — that  are  practicable  and  eminently  de- 
sirable. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  application  of  the  reformatory  prin- 
ciple, with  of  course  its  fundamental  element  of  the  indeterminate 
sentence,  to  all  the  prisons  to  which  major  criminals  are  com- 
mitted. The  success  of  the  reformatories  justifies  the  assertion 
that  this  suggestion  is  not  Utopian  but  eminently  practical. 

Secondly,  in  dealing  with  minor  delinquents,  who  are  very 
largely  predominant  in  centers  of  population,  we  should  at  once 
pat  aside  the  absurd  system  that  prevails  in  all  our  large  cities, 
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of  claaBifying  such  delinqaents  along  with  the  recipients  of  public 
charity.  The  pernicions  cnstom  of  teaching  oflicially  that  pan- 
X>eri8m  and  criminality  are  sabstantially  the  same,  has  seemingly 
spread  from  city  to  city  through  contagion,  to  the  enormous  det- 
riment of  society.  Fortunately  there  is  now  being  made  in  New 
York  an  attempt  to  rationally  segregate  the  two  classes  by  abol- 
ishing the  anomalous  department  of  charities  and  correction,  and 
establishing  in  its  place  a  department  of  charities  and  a  depart- 
ment of  correction. 

This  separation  effected,  as  it  should  be  by  the  present  legisla- 
ture, steps  should  at  once  be  taken  to  further  reform  our  method 
of  dealing  with  the  criminal  segment  of  the  dissevered  depart- 
ment. As  has  been  said,  it  would  be  impracticable  to  apply  the 
principle  of  the  indeterminate  sentence  in  its  entirety  at  once. 
But  a  step  toward  this  ideal  should  be  taken  immediately,  by 
applying  the  principle  of  cumulative  sentences.  It  is  grotesque 
to  send  a  ''rounder"  again  and  again  and  again  to  prison,  year 
after  year,  each  time  for  a  few  weeks  or  months  at  most,  know- 
ing each  time  he  is  discharged  that  his  recidivism  is  as  fully 
assured  as  any  human  action  can  ever  be.  Such  farcical  treat- 
ment invites  habitual  criminality  instead  of  checking  it. 

Still  referring  specifically  to  the  conditions  in  New  York  City, 
I  would  suggest  some  such  application  of  the  cumulative  sentence 
a3  the  following,  minor  delinquencies  being  in  all  cases  referred 
to: 

For  the  first  offense,  a  reprimand  and  warning  from  the  jus- 
tice, in  the  hope  of  reforming  the  individual. 

For  the  second  offense,  solitary  confinement  in  prison  for  a 
period  of  x>erhaps  ten  days,  without  contact  with  other  prisoners. 

For  the  third  offense,  imprisonment  at  labor  for  not  less  than 
three  years. 

For  the  fourth  offense,  an  indeterminate  sentence. 

I  have  already  said  that  a  great  msgority  of  these  offenders  are 
inebriates.  This  being  true,  a  few  of  them  might  be  re- 
formed by  mere  arrest  and  reprimand ;  a  few  others  by  a  brief 
oonfinement  in  jail,  without  contact  with  other  criminals ;  and  a 
very  large  number  indeed  by  three  years  forced  deprivation  of 
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alcohol.  As  to  what  ooald  be  done  with  the  priBoners  duriDg 
this  long  term  of  confinement — a  most  important  consideration — 
I  woald  snggest  that  a  large  proportion  of  them  might  be  housed 
in  district  prisons  within  the  city,  and  employed  in  mnnicipal 
work — chiefly,  perhaps,  the  bnilding,  repair,  and  cleaning  of 
roadbeds. 

These  suggestions  as  to  details  are  only  tentative,  and  rest  on 
no  snch  firm  foundation  as  the  principle  of  the  indeterminate 
sentence,  toward'  the  application  of  which  they  are  intended 
to  carry  us.  That  principle  is  not  tentative,  but  firmly  estab- 
lished. So  far  aB  we  can  judge  to-day,  it  must  be  the  hope 
of  the  future  in  dealing  with  the  criminal.  It  would  be  well  if 
humanitarians,  instead  of  wasting  their  efforts  on  the  attempted 
resuscitation  of  obsolete  methods,  which  at  the  very  best  could 
merely  temporize  with  a  grave  situation,  could  be  induced  to 
work  unitedly  for  the  new  ideals.  The  penology  of  the  past  was 
based  on  a  doctrine  of  vengeance  that  no  longer  finds  acceptance. 
The  penology  of  the  future  must  rest  on  firmer  foundation.  It 
will  use  logic  rather  than  emotion  in  dealing  with  the  criminal. 
Bat  in  so  doing  it  will  need  no  gallows,  or  guillotines,  or  electric 
chairs.     And  assuredly  it  will  need  no  whipping  posts. 

Henry  S.  Williams. 


MONEY. 

BY  JAMBS  A.  QUARLBS,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

IT  IS  now  conceded  that  the  coining  of  money  is  not  a  private 
bosiness,  but  is  properly  a  function  of  a  sovereign  civil  gov- 
ernment. There  are  false  ideas  as  to  the  ground  for  this.  It 
does  not  grow  out  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  government,  as 
though  the  civil  power  by  its  fiat  makes  its  coined  metal  to  be 
money.  It  is  the  function  of  the  government,  partly,  because 
its  stamp  is  a  trusted  attestation  as  to  the  purity  and  weight  of 
the  coin;  and,  partly,  because  the  government  is  the  duly  ac- 
credited agent  of  those  whose  acceptance  and  use  of  the  coin 
make  it  valuable  and  current  as  money. 

The  race  has  advanced  far  enough  to  see  that  it  is  wise  to 
have  a  national  rather  than  a  provincial  money.  Some  of  the 
Saropean  nations  have  caught  the  higher  truth,  that  money  is 
neither  a  private  nor  a  local,  nor  even  a  merely  national  interest, 
bat  is  properly  international ;  and  so  Denmark,  Norway,  and 
Sweden  have  formed  the  Scandinavian  Monetary  Union  ;  while 
France,  Italy,  Belgium,  Greece,  Switzerland,  and  Spain  consti- 
tute a  similar  Latin  Union.  A  few  thinkers  look  even  beyond 
this  and  see  that  money  is  not  even  so  confined  as  to  be  consid- 
ered merely  an  international  concern,  but  that  it  is  properly^ 
and  will  be  eventually,  a  universal  interest.  The  day  is  probably 
not  near  when  this  will  be  realized,  for  provincial  conservatism 
is  very  tenacious  of  life  and  slow  to  yield.  This  is  seen  in  the 
like  matter  of  the  other  weights  and  measures,  in  which,  mani- 
festly convenient  as  universal  uniformity  would  be,  but  little 
progress  has  so  far  been  made.  Trade  is  not  local  now ;  it  is 
year  by  year  becoming  more  world  wide,  and,  with  the  advance 
of  the  race,  we  may  look  for  a  day  when  there  shall  be  perfect 
freedom  of  intercourse  and  traffic  the  whole  world  over.     When 
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this  universal  reiga  of  commerce  shall  be  establiBhed,  it  is  prob- 
able that  money  uhall  then  bear  the  stamp  of  The  Commer- 
cial Union  of  the  World.  Even  now  we  have  a  postal  unioD, 
which  is  abont  coextensive  with  the  civilization  of  the  race,  and 
there  is  every  reason  of  economy  for  the  universality  of  money. 
It  would  not  only  do  away  with  the  vexatious  difForences  of 
names  and  weights  and  ratios,  now  so  distracting,  but  it  would 
determine  the  kind  and  amount  of  money  needed  for  the  most 
efficient  handling  of  the  world's  traffic. 

THE  VOLUME  OF  MONBY. 

A.  The  amoant  of  money  in  actual  existence  in  the  world, 
Ang.  16,  1893,  has  been  estimated  by  onr  treasury  authorities  as 
something  over  ten  billions  of  dollars  (*10,26I, 173,000) ;  of 
which  $3,582,605,000  are  gold,  HO^SiTOOjOOO  are  silver,  and 
$2,635,873,000  are  paper  not  representing  specie.  This  does  not 
embrace  the  uncivilized  portions  of  the  earth,  bat  the  civilized 
and  semi-civilized,  estimated  at  a  population  of  1,220,000,000, 
which  would  give  an  average  per  capita  of  $2.94  gold,  $3.31  sil- 
ver, and  $2.16  paper,  or  a  total  of  $8.41.  The  popniation  of 
Europe,  including  the  Bussian  possessions  in  Asia,  is  put  at 
390,900,000,  with  a  gold  stock  of  $2,602,605,000,  silver  of  $1,- 
573,200,000,  and  paper  of  $1,455,873,000,  making  a  total  of  $5,- 
631,678,000;  thns  giving  Europe  a  per  capita  of  $6.66  gold, 
$4.02  silver,  and  $3.72  paper,  or  a  total  of  $14.40.  The  United 
States,  with  an  estimated  population  of  67,000,000,  had  a  gold 
stock  of  $604,000,000,  silver  of  $615,000,000,  and  paper  of  $412,- 
000,000,  or  a  total  of  $1,631,000,000 ;  with  a  per  capita  of  $9.01 
gold,  $9.18  silver,  and  $6.16  paper,  or  a  total  of  $24.34.  The 
only  countries  having  a  larger  total  per  capita  than  the  United 
States  are:  France,  $40.56,  West  Indies,  $31.00,  Netherlands, 
$28.88,  Australia,  $26.75,  and  Belgium,  $25.53;  all  the  rest  have 
a  much  smaller  per  capita  than  our  country. 

B.  We  cannot  tell  with  mathematical  accuracy  just  how  much 
money  any  particular  people  may  need  for  the  most  efficient  con- 
duct of  exchanges.  There  are,  however,  certain  popular  impres- 
sions on  this  point,  which  are  manifestly  mialakrs.  I.  One  is, 
that  the  proapenty  of  a  country  is  graduated  directly  by  the 
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axMmrd  of  money  it  may  have.  This  error  is  as  old  and  as  pal- 
pable as  the  myth  of  Midas.  Money  is  not  an  end  bat  a  means 
to  an  end.  It  is  not  one  of  those  utilities  which  can  of  them- 
selves satisfy  the  wants  of  man  ;  it  is  mediately  not  immediately 
nsefol.  It  serves  its  purpose  not  by  our  keeping  it,  nor  by  con- 
soming  it,  but  by  giving  it  up.  It  is  essentially,  in  its  utility, 
a  tool,  an  instrument,  and,  like  all  other  tools,  it  has  a 
limited  use.  There  can  be  too  many  plows,  or  engines,  or  fac- 
tories in  a  community ;  the  same  values  would  be  much  better 
distributed  among  other  things  of  which  there  is  a  need.  So 
there  may  be  too  much  money,  more  than  can  be  economically 
used,  with  the  result  that  it  either  lies  idle  or  else  it  inflates 
values,  so  that  three  dollars  are  used  to  do  the  work  which  would 
have  been  better  done  by  two.  It  is  somewhat  like  a  farmer 
using  four  single  plows  in  his  corn,  when  the  same  work 
can  be  done  by  a  single  plow  with  four  shovels ;  or,  as  if  the 
farmer  had  four  plows  and  had  work  for  but  one.  A  com- 
munity with  nothing  but  plows  would  be  in  a  bad  condition, 
which  could  not  be  relieved  by  adding  to  the  number  of  their 
plows.  A  community  with  nothing  but  money,  though  there 
might  be  millions  of  it,  would  be  in  a  state  even  more  deplor- 
able ;  for  the  men  might  pull  the  plows  and  make  them  useful ; 
but  what  could  be  done  with  the  money  Y 

II.  There  are  other  mistakes  as  to  the  basis  upon  which  the 
needed  volume  of  money  rests.  It  does  not  depend  upon  popula- 
tionj  except  as  a  minor  condition.  It  is  not  true  that  twice  the 
population  need  twice  the  money  ;  they  may  not  need  any  more, 
they  may  not  need  as  much.  Money  is  not  like  clothing  and 
food,  which  all  use  and  all  must  have  ;  it  is  a  tool  and  its  quan- 
tity depends,  so  far  as  population  is  concerned,  upon  those  only 
who  need  to  use  it  as  a  tool ;  not  on  the  number  of  the  people, 
but  on  the  number  of  the  exchangers,  the  traders ;  not  upon  the 
number  of  these  absolutely,  for  one  trader  may  need  and  use  one 
hundred  dollars  when  another  has  work  for  only  one.  All  the 
talk  about  the  per  capita  of  money  is  misleading,  and  does  not 
rest  on  any  solid  basis  of  fact  or  principle.  Take  the  civilized 
progressive  nations,  embracing  Europe,  Canada,  and  the  United 
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States,  aod  we  fiad  the  per  capita  of  money  varies  from  a  mini- 
mum of  $8.02  for  the  Scandinaviau  Union  to  a  mazimam  of 
$40.56  for  France.  France  is  surely  not  finaacially  or  commer- 
cially more  prosperous  than  the  United  States,  or  Great  Britain, 
or  Germany  ;  and  yet  her  per  capita  is  much  larger  than  any  of 
these. 

III.  The  necessary  volume  of  money  is  not  the  aggregate  of  the 
annual  or  monthly  exdiangea.  This  is  manifest  from  the  fact  that 
in  the  course  of  a  year  the  same  dollar  may  aid  in  a  thousand 
different  traQsactious.  But  more  than  this,  the  volume  of  money 
needed  does  not  depend  absolutely  upon  the  nnmber  and  value 
of  the  exchanges  at  any  cue  moment  of  time  ;  in  the  sense  that 
there  must  be  as  much  money  as  the  largest  possible  aggregate 
of  business  for  any  one  instant  may  be.  Indeed  it  is  possible 
that  for  that  supreme  moment  of  business  not  a  single  actual 
dollar  of  money  may  be  needed  or  used.  This  is  manifest  when 
we  reflect  that  the  weightiest  transactions  are  often  made  by 
checks,  drafts,  or  mere  entries  on  a  daybook  or  ledger.  It  I 
especially  true  of  the  largest  transactious. 

C.  So  much  by  way  of  removing  misapprehensions  as  to  the 
quantity  of  money  needed;  there  are  a  few  trnthsof  apoatfiiK 
constructive  character  which  may  be  noted.  I.  So  far  aa  the 
chief  function  of  money  is  concerned,  as  the  meanute  of  values, 
(1)  the  most  important  suggestion  is,  that  there  should  not  be 
any  sodden  or  j;re«(  c'lan^e  in  the  volume  of  money,  by  way  of 
either  contraction  or  expansion.  The  chief  reason  for  this  is, 
that  it  serionsly  interferes  with  the  relative  rights  of  debtors  and 
creditors.  As  we  have  seen,  should  we  drop  to  a  silver  t>aBiB, 
with  the  effect  of  driving  all  the  gold  out  of  circulation,  it  would 
make  it  difficult  aud  expensive  for  debtors  to  meet  their  matur- 
ing obligations,  with  a  currency  diminished  nearly  one  half.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  the  United  States  and  Confederate  gov- 
ernments during  the  Civil  War  rapidly  inflated  the  currency  by 
issniog  millions  of  legal  tender  paper  money,  the  eS'ect  i 
equally  injurious  to  creditors. 

(2)  It  is  not  expedient,  however,  that  the  volume  of  money 
ahoold  be  absolutely  stationary.     In  order  that  it  may  continue 
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to  be  a  just  register  of  valaef  it  shoald  be  elastic,  and  respond  to 
the  varying  conditions  of  the  commercial  commanity,  whose  serv- 
ant and  standard  it  is.  If  the  commanity  is  progressive^  with 
an  increasing  volame  of  trade,  the  amoant  of  money  shoald  in- 
crease jNiri  passu;  and  the  contrary,  if  it  is  commercially  retro- 
grading. 

n.  Looking  at  money  in  the  light  of  its  other  function,  as  a 
medium  of  exchange,  there  are  two  facts  to  be  noted.     (1)  The 
first  is,  that  the  one  nse  of  money  in  the  actual  transactions  of 
business  is  to  9€tUe  final  balances,     A  very  large  part  of  the  daily 
exchanges,  of  the  most  civilized  and  enterprising  nations  and 
oommnnities,  is  substantially  barter.    How  much  money  is  neces- 
sary to  carry  on  the  business  between  New  York  and  the  rest  of 
this  country  f    Millions  of  dollars  in  various  products  are  daily 
sent  there  from  all  sections  of  the  country ;  and  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  goods  are  daily  sent  from  there  and  distributed  all  over 
the  land  ;  these  millions  of  entries  and  departures  may  exactly 
canoel  each  other,  so  far  as  the  trade  of  each  section  is  concerned, 
and  then  no  money  is  needed ;  or,  in  some  sections,  there  may 
be  a  balance  due  from  or  to  New  York,  and  to  settle  this  balance 
the  actual  money  is  used.     It  is  the  same  with  the  trade  of  dif- 
ferent nations,  on  the  largest  scale  of  exports  and  imports ;  and 
it  is  the  same  with  the  petty  transactions  of  individuals;  goods 
exchanged  cancel  each  other,  so  far  as  their  values  are  equal, 
and  money  is  needed  for  the  balances  alone. 

(2)  But  again,  these  balances  may  require  to  he  frequently  ad- 
justed, or  they  may  very  seldom  be,  and  the  amount  of  money 
osed  will  depend  on  this.    Here  are  a  farmer  and  a  merchant, 
who  trade  together  every  week  in  the  year ;  if  they  settle  their 
balances  every  time  they  trade,  it  may  require  fifty  times  as 
much  money  for  their  traffic  as  if  they  settled  but  once  a  year. 
Moreover,  much  depends  upon  the  banking  facilities  enjoyed  and 
used  by  the  parties  exchanging.     If  both  make  use  of  banks, 
they  may  conduct  their  business  with  each  other  for  years,  and 
not  a  dollar  in  money  pass  between  them.    The  volume  of  money 
is  thus  seen  to  depend  upon  the  luxbits  of  the  traders,  and,  especi- 
ally, the  use  they  make  of  banks.     It  is  doubtless  true  that  it  re- 
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quires  in  New  York  for  the  transaction  of  the  same  amount  of 
business  only  a  fraction  of  that  necessary  in  the  bacJiwoods  set- 
tlements. In  London,  as  we  have  seen,  only  one  per  cent  of  the 
exchanges  is  effected  by  tlie  use  of  money,  and  in  New  York  the 
same  is  at  leant  approximately  true.  The  effect  of  civilization 
on  the  habits  of  the  [leople  and  conveniences  for  trade  in  banks, 
railroads,  and  telegraphs,  is  to  minimize  the  need  and  the  use  of 
money.  That  community  is  the  most  advanced  which  transacts 
the  largest  business  with  the  smallest  amount  of  money. 

D,  As  to  our  own  country  at  thig  time,  do  we  need  more  money  T 
I.  The  fact  is,  that  we  have  the  largest  volume  of  money  of  any 
nation  on  earth,  amounting  to  about  $1,727,000,000  {late  Treasury 
report).  France  approximates  us  with  $t, 581,403, 000.  India 
is  next  with  8928,000,000;  then  Germany,  $918,000,000;  Russia, 
$810,000,000;  Great  Britain,  $700,000,000  ;  Anstria,  $390,000,- 
000;  and  Italy,  $307,276,000.  There  are  only  five  uationa 
whose  per  capita  equals  or  is  greater  than  ours,  and  of  theae 
Fraucfi  ia  the  only  one  that  is  a  first-class  power.  Our  per  capita 
is  greater  than  Great  Britain's,  Germany's,  Italy's,  Austria's,  or 
Russia's ;  it  is  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  the  average  of  the 
civilized  nations,  and  it  in  more  than  fifty  per  cent  greater  than 
the  average  of  Europe.  II.  Moreover,  comparing  ourselves  with 
ourselves,  we  have  more  money  now  than  we  have  ever  had  ia 
our  history  as  a  people,  and  the  per  capita  is  greater  than  it  ever 
was;  both  the  aggregate  and  the  per  capita  have  steadily  in- 
creased ever  since  the  alleged  demonetization  of  silver,  twenty 
years  ago.  Il[.  In  addition,  our  facilities  for  supplementing 
money  with  credit  are  now  good  and  are  yearly  improving  (^ihere 
are  about  seven  thousand  banks  in  the  country) ;  while  the  net 
work  of  our  railroads  and  telegraphs  enables  us  to  transfer  our 
money  rapidly  from  points  where  it  may  be  in  excess  to  others 
where  it  is  needed.  IV.  Finally,  we  have  means,  and  should 
use  them,  for  the  steady  and  conservative  increase  of  our 
money,  as  the  demands  of  trade  may  call  for.  These  are  all 
indisputable  facts,  and  seem  to  give  a  decided  negative  to  the 
question,  Have  we  too  little  money  and  should  it  be  materially 
increased! 
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K  A  word  as  to  two  popular  argumeiUs  nrged  in  favor  of  add- 
ing largely  to  oar  currency.  I.  It  is  Baid  that  France  has  a 
mach  larger  per  capita  tbau  bare  we;  fJO.66  to  our  925.57. 
The  per  capita  argnmeat  is  a  deloaion,  as  was  Bhowa  above.  If 
valid,  we  may  say  that  Xew  York  probably  haa  a  per  capita  of 
more  than  $1C0,  therefore,  Texas  and  Oregon  ahoold  have  the 
same ;  therefore,  the  whole  coantry  should  have  as  much.  Or, 
Arkaosas  probably  has  a  per  capita  of  only  $10,  therefore,  Mass- 
achnsetts  needs  no  more,  and  the  United  States  ought  to  reduce 
its  volQtoe  of  corrency.  If  the  example  of  France  is  good,  why 
are  not  those  of  Great  Britain  and  Germany  equally  sot  These 
oountries  have  a  per  capita  twenty-five  per  cent  less  than  ours. 
France  is  clearly  an  exception  in  her  prodigal  use  of  money ;  no 
other  nation,  civilized  or  nncivilized,  approaches  her  per  capitA ; 
she  has  five  times  the  average  of  the  world,  nearly  three  times 
the  average  of  Europe,  and  over  three  times  the  average  of  the 
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other  firstrclass  powers,  including  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  Austria^  Italy,  and  Bnssia;  while  we  have 
fifty  per  cent  above  the  average  of  these  same  powers.  More- 
over, let  us  remember  that  France  has  for  nearly  twenty  years 
stopped  the  free  coinage  of  silver ;  and  especially,  that  she  has 
$800,000,000  in  gold  and  only  $781,402,000  in  silver  and  paper; 
while  we  had  last  summer  only  $604,000,000  in  gold  and  tiie 
enormous  sum  of  $1,027,000,000  in  silver  and  paper. 

II.  The  other  and  chief  argument  for  expansion  is,  that  the 
interest  of  debtors  demands  it.  There  are  said  to  be  debtor  sec- 
tions and  creditor  sections,  debtor  states  and  creditor  states, 
debtor  classes  and  creditor  classes,  debtor  individuals  and  cred- 
itor individuals ;  and  these  are  set  ofif  in  antagonism  to  each 
other,  and  an  appeal  for  sympathy  is  made  on  behalf  of  debtors 
as  the  oppressed  party.  Now,  who  are  these  debtors  f  It  is  said 
that  they  are  the  poor.  There  are  two  classes  of  the  poor,  the 
unfortunate  and  the  thriftless,  and,  in  this  country,  there  are 
three  of  the  latter  (including  the  present  writer)  to  one  of  the 
former.  '^'Tisnot  in  our  stars,  but  in  ourselves,  that  we  are 
underlings."  If  we  have  involved  ourselves  in  debt  by  alack 
of  judgment,  industry,  or  self-denial,  we  ought  to  bear  the  con- 
sequences. Did  we  voluntarily  incur  the  debt,  then  we  should 
pay  it  to  the  last  farthing.  It  is  demoralizing,  degrading  to  his 
self-respect,  for  the  debtor  to  evade  the  full  measure  of  his  re- 
sponsibility. But  the  true  issue  lies  in  the  question,  Does  the 
debtor  owe  a  debt  of  one  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar  f  or,  one 
of  sixty  centsY  Here  it  is  readily  acknowledged  that  Shylock's 
plea  is  not  to  be  urged  ;  we  do  not  merely  ask.  What  is  denom- 
inated in  the  bond  Y  but  rather,  Did  the  debtor  get  one  hundred 
cents  on  the  dollar,  or  only  sixty  cents  Y  Did  he  borrow  on  a 
gold  basis,  or  on  a  silver  basis  Y  Did  he  borrow  under  inflation, 
or  with  money  at  its  normal  value  Y  These  are  the  questions 
which  determine  the  justice  of  the  debtor's  plea  for  an  inflated, 
depreciated  currency  in  which  to  liquidate  his  debts.  The  one 
overwhelming  answer  to  bis  plea  is,  that  his  debt  is  a  gold  debt, 
a  hundred-cent  debt,  a  normal  value  debt  ]  that  there  is  more 
money  in  the  country  now,  both  per  capita  and  in  the  aggregate, 
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tban  when  his  debt  was  created ;  that  the  money  of  to-day,  in 
which  he  is  allowed  to  pay  his  debt,  is  as  cheap  a  money  as  that 
which  he  borrowed. 

Moreover,  for  every  debtor  there  is  a  creditor,  and  the  rights 
of  the  creditor  are  as  sacred  as  those  of  the  debtor ;  and  the 
high- minded,  self-respecting  debtor  refuses  to  scale  his  obliga- 
tions or  compromise  his  honor.  Creditors,  on  the  other  hand, 
where  therQ  is  real  inability  to  pay,  are  willing  and  sometimes 
anxious  to  cancel  their  claims  at  a  heavy  disconnt  upon  their 
fsMb.  But  we  close  this  issue  by  again  asking,  Who  are  the 
debtorsf  A  few  of  them  are  poor  and  fewer  the  unfortunate 
poor ;  the  mass  of  debtors  in  this  land  are  the  rich,  the  capital- 
istic class.  Individual  notes,  bonds,  mortgages,  as  given  by  the 
maases,  are  but  a  trifle  of  the  great  volume  of  debt  in  this 
ooontry.  The  real  debtors  are  the  towns,  cities,  counties,  states, 
railroads^  banks,  factories,  merchants,  speculators.  It  is  as  hon- 
orable to  loan  as  it  is  to  borrow  ;  it  is  disgraceful  to  refuse  to 
pay  a  debt  in  full ;  it  is  not  so  to  enforce  its  payment. 

F.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  a  rapid  and  great  increase  of 
money  f  I.  Extravagance  in  personal  and  public  exx>enditure,  ex- 
travagance in  business ;  wild  speculation  and  (II.)  an  enormous 
increase,  instead  of  decrease,  of  debt  But  worse  than  all  this, 
perhaps,  would  be  (III.)  the  grinding  of  the  jpoor  laborer  (whose 
wages  never  increase  as  rapidly  nor  in  proportion  to  the  rise  in 
other  prices),  and  the  stinting  of  all  those  whose  salaries  are 
fixed,  or  who  live  upon  annuities  from  vested  funds. 

O.  But,  finally,  if  there  is  to  be  an  increase  of  the  money  in 
our  country,  what  kind  of  money  shall  it  be,  gold  or  silver  f 
Europe  has  more  than  a  billion  more  gold  than  silver  money ; 
France,  held  up  as  our  example,  has  one  hundred  millions  more 
gold  than  silver ;  Bussia,  the  only  silver  standard  country  now  in 
Europe,  has  more  than  four  times  as  much  gold  as  silver  ;  while 
we  have  now  more  silver  than  gold,  and,  in  addition,  have  over 
four  hundred  millions  in  uncovered,  credit  paper  money.  We 
have  more  ballast  and  sails  than  we  have  freight.  We  mani- 
festly need  less  mortar  and  more  rock,  less  soft  money,  and  more 
hard  money,  less  silver  and  more  gold. 
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DEMONETIZATIOS    OF   BILTEE    IN   1873. 

There  have  been  three  general  coJQage  acts  passed  by  the 
tJoited  States  Congreas.  The  first,  April  2,  1793,  established 
the  first  miat  at  Philadelphia;  provided  for  the  coining  of  gold 
eagles,  half-eagles,  and  quarter-eagles,  upon  the  basis  of  27 
grs.  to  the  dollar,  one  twelfth  alloy  of  silver  and  copper ;  for 
the  coining  of  silver  dollars,  halves,  qoarters,  dimes,  and  half- 
dimes,  on  the  basis  of  416  grains  to  the  dollar,  44J  grs.  alloy 
of  copper  ;  for  the  coining  of  copper  cents  and  half-ceuta  ;  the 
ratio  of  gold  to  silver  being  1  to  15  ;  all  coins  aniimited  legal 
tender  ;  and  all  coinage  free. 

The  second,  Jan.  16,  1837,  changed  the  standard  for  the  gold 
coinage  to  a  basts  of  25.8  grs.  io  the  dollar,  Vn  fine;  for 
the  silver  coinage  to  a  basis  of  412^  gra.  to  the  dollar,  /g  fine; 
decreiised  the  amount  of  copper  in  the  cent  and  half-cent; 
continued  the  ratio  of  gold  to  silver,  adopted  June  28,  1834, 
at  1  to  16 ;  charged  for  expense  of  preparing  gold  and  silver 
ballion  for  coining  j  and  provided  for  the  purchase  of  copper 
for  coining. 

The  third  and  last  general  coinage  act  was  the  fainoos  one 
passed  Feb.  12,  1873.  This  provided  for  the  coinage  of  gold 
double- eagles,  eagles,  halfeagles,  quarter- eagles,  three-dollar, 
and  one-dollar  pieceij,  on  the  same  value  basis  as  the  act 
of  1837  J  for  the  coinage  of  the  trade  dollar  in  silver,  420 
grs.,  1^3  fine,  and  for  silver  halves,  quarters,  and  dime^ 
the  basis  of  384  grs.  to  the  dollar,  la  fine ;  for  the  coinage  of 
the  five  and  three  cent  nickel  (three  parts  copper  and  one  nickel), 
and  the  one  cent  bronze  (95  per  cent  copper  and  5  per  cent  tin- 
zinc).  The  silver  dollar,  half  dime,  and  three-cent  piece  were 
dropped  from  the  coinage  ;  all  gold  coins  were  made,  as  before, 
unlimited  legal  tender,  the  silver  coins  wero  reduced  to  a  debt- 
paying  capacity  of  five  dollars,  and  the  nickels  and  bronzes  to 
twenty-five  cents;  there  was  a  charge  of  one  fifth  of  one  per 
cent  for  the  coining  of  gold,  and  a  charge  for  the  necessary  ex- 
pense of  preparing  the  bullion  for  the  coining  of  the  trade  dollar, 
and  the  bullion  was  to  be  bought  for  the  remaining  coins.  The 
subsidiary  silver  coins  were  first  reduced  in  weight  below  the 
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dollar  by  the  act  of  Feb.  21,  1853,  and  their  full  legal  tender 
quality  was  taken  away  by  the  same  act 

The  interest  as  to  this  act  of  1873  centers  in  the  dropping  of  the 
9Qver  doUar  from  onr  coinage ;  it  is  charged  that  it  demonetized 
silver,  and  that  it  was  done  surreptitiously.  I.  Did  it  demonetize 
silver  f  (1)  No ;  if  you  mean  by  demonetization  that  silver  was 
no  longer  to  be  recognized  as  money.  All  the  silver  coins 
already  issued  were  to  be  treated  as  money,  and  provision  was 
made  for  the  coinage  of  silver  trade  dollars,  halves,  quarters, 
and  dimes.  As  a  fact,  there  were  over  seventy-eight  millions  of 
silver  coined  during  the  five  years  of  the  operation  of  this  law, 
1873-7,  and  only  something  over  nine  millions  during  the  five 
years  prior  to  its  passage. 

(2)  If,  however,  by  demonetization  is  meant  the  purpose  to  treat 
silver  not  as  standard  money  but  as  subsidiary  token  money, 
then  unquestionably  it  was  an  act  demonetizing  silver.  Its  free, 
UDrestricted  coinage  was  no  longer  allowed,  except  as  to  the 
trade  dollar,  and,  especially,  its  legal  tender  quality  was  limited 
to  debts  of  five  dollars. 

Was  this  law  the  cause  of  the  demonetization,  or  was  it 
merely  the  recognition  of  a  fact  already  existing?  As  to  the 
subsidiary  coins,  they  were  demonetized  by  the  act  of  Feb.  21, 
1853,  twenty  years  before.  As  to  the  dollar,  it  had  been  prac- 
tically demonetized  since  June  28,  1834,  when  the  act  requiring 
sixteen  grains  of  silver  to  be  equal  to  one  grain  of  gold  was 
passed.  This  undervalued  silver  to  the  extent  that  the  standard 
silver  dollar  never  circulated  afterwards  in  this  country  as  money 
np  to  the  passage  of  the  Bland  Act  of  Feb.  28,  1878.  It  was 
melted  by  silversmiths  or  it  was  transported  to  Europe.  Up  to 
the  act  of  1873,  only  a  fraction  over  eight  millions  of  silver  dol- 
lars had  t)een  coined  since  the  opening  of  the  first  mint ;  and  for 
ten  years  prior  to  its  passage,  the  coinage  of  silver  dollars  had 
been  about  $350,000  a  year,  although  there  was  free,  unlimited 
coinage.  Moreover,  Mr.  Carlisle  says  these  dollars  were  not  in 
circulation. 

II.  The  more  serious  question  is,  Was  this  demonetization  of 
silver    done    surreptUionsly  f     This    is    frequently  charged    by 
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respectable  and  intelligeDt  men.  It  is  a  serious  charge,  and,  if 
true,  ought  to  consign  ita  autbora  to  iofamy ;  if  not  true,  it  is 
alanderouB  on  the  part  of  ita  authors.  What  are  the  factst 
(1)  Silver,  at  the  time  of  the  introduction  and  passage  of  the  act 
of  1873,  was  at  a  premium  over  gold  ;  the  motive,  therefore,  to 
creditors  would  induce  the  demonetization  of  gold  rather  than 
of  silver. 

(2)  The  act  originated  in  the  Treasury  department  in  the  spring 
of  1S70,  when  a  bill  was  prepared  and  a  report  made,  both  of 
which  were  submitted  to  the  committee  on  finance  in  the  Senate ; 
by  whom  the  bill  was  reported  and  recommended  for  passage 
Dec.  19,  1870,  and  passed  the  Senate  Jan.  10,  1871.  It  was  re- 
ported to  the  House  from  the  committee  on  coinage  Feb.  25, 1871, 
but,  as  that  Congress  expired  in  about  a  week,  it  did  not  pass ; 
and  was  again  introduced  as  a  bill  into  the  House  March  9, 1871. 
It  was  considered  by  the  committee  on  coinage  several  times  and 
discussed  by  the  House,  until,  in  an  amended  form,  it  passed  that 
body  Ma;  27,  1872.  It  went  back  to  the  Senate,  was  there  con- 
sidered by  the  committee  on  finance  more  than  once,  was  fnlly 
discussed,  and  finally  passed  the  Senate,  amended,  Jan.  17, 1873. 
Then  it  went  to  a  committee  of  conference,  and  their  report  was 
agreed  to  and  the  bill  became  a  law  Feb.  12,  1873,  sabstanlially 
as  it  was  originally  framed  by  the  Treasury  officials.  Hon.  Lewis 
Sperry,  M.  C,  says  that  the  Congressional  Record  shows  that 
"the  bill  was  read  in  the  Senate  several  times,  and  on  Jan.  9, 
1872,  it  was  read  in  the  House.  It  was  undoubtedly  read  at 
other  times.  The  bill  was  printed  separately  eleven  times,  and 
twice  in  reports  made  by  the  deputy  comptroller  of  the  currency ; 
thirteen  times  in  all  by  order  of  Congress.  It  was  considered  at 
length  by  the  finance  committee  of  the  Senate  and  the  coinage 
committee  of  the  House  during  five  different  sessions,  and  the  de- 
bates upon  the  bill  in  the  Senate  occupied  sixty-six  columns  of 
the  Globe,  and  in  the  House  seventy-eight  columns  of  the  Globe.^^ 

(3)  The  provisions  of  the  bill  as  to  the  standard  silver  dollar 
had  two  forms  :  (a)  In  the  original  Treasury  bill,  in  the  bill  as 
it  passed  the  Senate  twice,  and  in  the  bill  as  once  reported  to  the 
House  by  Mr.  Kelly,  the  standard  silver  dollar,  in  every  form, 
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was  omitted  ;  (b)  in  the  bill  as  twice  printed  by  the  House,  and 
as  it  passed  the  House,  May  27,  1872,  a  silver  dollar  coin  con- 
taining only  384  grains,  instead  of  the  standard  412^  grains,  was 
provided  for.  In  the  act  as  finally  passed  by  both  Houses,  the 
standard  silver  dollar  was  omitted.  All  forms  of  the  bill  agreed 
in  discontinuing  the  coinage  of  the  standard  silver  dollar  of  412^ 
grains. 

(4)  The  following  section  was  in  all  the  forms  of  the  bill, 
and  in  the  act  as  passed  :  '<No  coins  either  of  gold,  silver,  or 
minor  coinage  shall  hereafter  be  issued  from  the  mint  other  than 
those  of  the  denominations,  standards,  and  weights  herein  set 
forth." 

(5)  The  purpose  of  the  bill  in  general  and  of  omission  of  the 
standard  silver  dollar  from  the  coinage  in  particular,  is  thus 
stated  by  Hon.  J.  J.  Knox,  the  author  of  the  original  draft : 
''The  present  bill  has  been  framed,  and  it  is  believed  to  com- 
prise within  the  compass  of  eight  or  ten  pages  of  the  Bevised 
Statutes  every  imiK>rtant  provision  contained  in  more  than  sixty 
different  enactments  upon  the  mint,  assay  ofi&oes,  and  coinage  of 
the  United  States,  which  are  the  result  of  nearly  eighty  years  of 
legislation  upon  these  subjects."  ''The  coinage  of  the  silver  dol- 
lar piece  is  discontinued  in  the  proposed  bill.  It  is  by  law  the 
dollar  unit,  and,  assuming  the  value  of  gold  to  be  fifteen  and  one 
half  times  that  of  silver,  being  about  the  mean  ratio  for  the  past 
six  years,  is  worth  in  gold  a  premium  of  about  three  per  cent 
(its  value  being  103.12),  and  intrinsically  more  than  seven  x>er 
cent  premium  in  our  other  silver  coins,  its  value  thus  being 
107.42.  The  present  laws  consequently  authorize  both  a  gold 
dollar  unit  and  a  silver  dollar  unit,  differing  from  each  other  in 
intrinsic  value.  The  present  gold  dollar  piece  \a  made  the  dol- 
lar unit  in  the  proposed  bill  and  the  silver  dollar  piece  is  dis- 
continued." This  was  in  his  official  report,  which  accompanied 
the  draft  of  the  bill  when  it  was  first  submitted  to  the  finance 
committee  of  the  Senate. 

'From  these  facts,  it  is  manifest  that  probably  no  piece  of 
l^islation  is  enacted,  where  fuller  opportunities  are  given  to  all 
parties  interested  to  know  what  is  proposed  to  be  done. 
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THE   RISE   OF   GOLD. 

The  Htrongest  point  made  by  tlie  advocates  of  the  free  coinage 
of  silver  is  the  alleged  appreciatioa  in  the  value  of  gold.  It  is 
their  trump  card,  because  there  are  facts  which  render  it  plane- 
ibla  that  gold  has  risen ;  aud,  if  gold  has  risen,  there  ia  snbHtaa- 
tial  justice  in  the  plea  that  debts  of  long  standing  have  also 
appreciated.  Many  thoughtful,  intelligent  men  have  been  won 
to  the  free  coinage  error  by  this  consideration,  and  others,  con- 
vinced by  many  solid  reasons  that  free  coinage  of  silver  is  inex- 
pedient, nevertheless  do  not  see  how  this  adverse  argument  is  to 
be  met.  To  all  such,  we  commend  a  late  article  in  the  Forum 
by  David  A.  Wells,  on  "The  Rise  of  Gold  Fallacy." 

Value  is  relative  and  depends  upon  the  comparative  supply 
and  demaud  of  the  articles  exchanged.  Take  wheat  and  iron, 
the  most  useful  cereal  and  the  most  useful  metal;  what  is  the 
value  of  wheat  in  iron!  It  will  always  depend  on  the  supply  of 
wheat  with  reference  to  its  demand,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
supply  of  iron  with  reference  to  its  demand,  on  the  other.  With 
a  limited  supply  of  wheat  anil  a  large  demand,  iron  being  nor- 
mal, wheat  will  be  high  iu  iron  ;  with  a  large  supply  and  limited 
demand,  wheat  will  be  low  in  iron;  with  a  supply  and  demand 
normal,  wheat  will  be  normal  in  iron.  So  with  iron,  wheat  be- 
ing normal,  irou  will  rise  or  fall  in  wheat  according  as  its  supply 
or  demand  dominates  the  one  the  other. 

Again,  wheat  may  fall  with  reference  to  one  clas9  of  articles 
and  rise  with  reference  to  another  class,  aud  remain  steady  willi 
reference  to  a  third.  This  will  depend,  as  in  the  case  of  iron, 
upon  the  comparative  supply  and  demand.  Very  seldom,  if 
ever,  would  wheat  rise  or  fall  with  reference  to  all  other  articles. 

Gold  is  a  value  like  wheat  aud  irou  and  follows  the  same  law 
of  supply  and  demand ;  with  this  modification  that  gold  being 
money  has  a  steadier  demand  by  virtue  of  that  fact  than  have 
other  values.  Now,  as  we  have  seen,  gold  may  rise  with  refer- 
ence to  other  things,  by  causes  affecting  it  alone,  or  by  causes 
affecting  other  things  alone,  or  by  canses  aSecting  both  it  and 
them.     These  causes  will  all  come  uuder  supply  aud  demand. 

I.  Ijet  us  see  if  gold  has  risen  by  reason  of  tts  own  defective 
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supply  or  increased  demand.  (1)  The  supply  of  gold.  Anthentdc 
sources  of  information  reveal  the  fact  that  the  world's  production 
of  gold  from  1851  to  1891  was  $5,072,410,000,  and  of  silver  $2,- 
967,444,000.  Compare  this  with  previous  productions;  the  out- 
put  of  gold  from  1493  to  1850  was  $3,314,553,000,  and  of  silver 
$7,358,450,000.  That  is,  about  fifty  per  cent  more  gold  has  been 
produced  in  the  last  forty  years  than  in  the  previous  three  and  a 
half  centuries.  Our  information  is  that  all  the  chief  gold  fields 
of  this  country,  Australia,  and  Africa  are  continuing  to  yield 
increased  supplies.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  gold  differs  rad- 
ically from  wheat  and  iron  and  most  other  values  in  the  slowness 
of  its  destruction.  Wheat  does  not  last  a  year,  and  iron  is  ex- 
posed frequently  to  such  hard  usage  that  it  speedily  wears  away 
by  friction  or  by  the  corrosion  of  the  air.  Gold  lasts  for  cen- 
turies, and  thus  the  supply  is  constantly  accumulating.  There 
is  manifestly  no  deficiency  of  supply  and  no  probability  of  any. 
To  quote  from  the  speech  in  Congress  of  Hon.  Lewis  Sperry,  to 
whom  I  am  indebted  for  many  valuable  facts :  '^Accordiug  to  Dr. 
Loetbeer,  the  monetary  stock  of  gold  and  gold  reserve  in  the 
treasuries  and  principal  banks  of  civilized  countries  has  shown 
an  increase  for  every  decade  since  1850,  and  at  the  end  of  1885 
was  nearly  four  times  what  it  was  in  1850."  According  to  Prof. 
Laughlin,  ''In  1870-4  the  gold  reserve  amounted  to  28  per  cent 
of  the  total  note  circulation  and  64  per  cent  of  all  the  specie  re- 
serves. In  1885  the  gold  bore  a  larger  ratio  to  a  larger  issue  of 
paper,  or  41  per  cent  of  the  total  note  circulation  and  71  per  cent 
of  the  specie  reserves.'' 

Moreover,  the  value  of  wheat  does  not  depend  on  the  quantity 
of  wheat  alone  that  is  produced,  but  also  on  the  supply  of  all 
other  things  that  may  be  substituted  for  it :  maize,  rice,  oats,  rye, 
barley,  potatoes,  indeed  all  kinds  of  food  material.  So  it 
is  with  gold  as  money,  its  rise  or  fall  does  not  rest  on  its  own 
supply  alone,  but  as  well  on  that  of  all  other  articles  which  take 
its  place  as  money.  We  have  already  seen  that  over  three  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  silver  have  been  produced  since  the  middle  of 
the  present  century.  The  civilized  nations  are  using  nearly 
three  billions  of  paper  money,  all  of  which  takes  the  place  of 
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gold.  Finally,  checks  and  drafts  are  employed  as  substitutes  for 
money  to  an  extent  that  is  maryelous ;  folly  ten  times  the  qnan- 
tity  in  value  of  these  as  in  gold,  silver,  and  paper  money  pat 
together.  Truly  there  is  no  lack  ia  the  supply  of  gold  and  its 
equivalents  as  money. 

(2)  We  now  inquire  whether  gold  has  risen  by  reason  of  an  in- 
creased demand.  As  there  has  t>e6n  a  largely  increoiBed  snpply, 
gold  must  have  fallen  uulees  the  demand  has  kept  pace  with  the 
advancing  supply  ;  and  the  iocrease  of  demand  must  have  ex- 
ceeded the  advance  in  supply,  if  gold  has  risen.  Here  it  is  al- 
leged that  the  demonetization  of  silver  has  thrown  an  increased 
burden  on  gold,  and  so  has  enormously  maguified  the  demand. 
There  is  much  plausibility  in  this,  but  no  real  truth.  The  de- 
monetization of  silver  has  merely  removed  it  from  competition 
with  gold  as  a  co-standard  of  value.  Values  are  now  reckoned 
in  gold  alone.  This,  however,  has  not  caused  the  disuse  of 
paper,  or  of  checks  and  drafts,  as  money ;  nor  has  it  thrown 
silver  out  as  a  money  metal.  Germany  is  the  only  country 
which  has  decreased  its  use  of  silver  money  in  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  while  the  United  States  have  more  than  offset  this  by 
their  enormously  increased  use  of  it ;  Germany  disposed  of  some 
four  hundred  millions  of  silver  money,  and  we  have  added  to 
our  silver  stock  in  the  last  twenty  years  over  six  hundred  and 
&(ty  millions.  Moreover,  the  German  silver  was  not  thrown 
away  ;  it  was  simply  transferred  to  other  countries.  The  world 
is  now  using  over  four  billions  of  silver  money,  of  which  about 
three  and  a  half  billions  are  full  legal  tender.  The  mints  of  the 
world  since  the  demonetization  of  silver  have  been  turning  out 
more  silver  money  than  they  have  gold ;  the  oEBdal  reports  show 
the  world's  coinage,  1882-91,  to  have  been,  gold  *  1, 186,000.000, 
and  silver  $1,302,000,000.  It  ia  clear,  therefore,  that  the  de- 
mouetizetion  of  silver  does  not  mean  the  disuse  of  silver  as 
money,  and  that  there  is  no  additional  demand  for  gold  growing 
out  of  this  fact 

As  bearing  upon  the  amount  of  demand  on  gold  as  money, 
we  must  recall  the  fact  that  the  tendency  of  civilization  ia  to 
dispense  with  the  free  use  of  money  and  to  employ  subatituUa  in 
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its  stead.  By  increased  facilities  of  commnnioation  and  es- 
pecially by  the  moltiplication  and  nse  of  banks  of  exchange,  it 
is  well  known  that  not  less  than  nine  tenths  of  the  business  of 
civilized  countries  is  now  transacted  by  mere  book-keeping, 
without  the  use  of  money  at  all ;  checks  and  drafts  now  do  what 
formerly  required  the  actual  gold  and  silver  to  accomplish.  It 
is  a  fact  that  actual  money  is  now  chiefly  used  in  petty  transac- 
tions, while  large  dealings  are  mediated  by  its  substitutes. 

While  business  therefore  has  greatly  increased  and  exchanges 
have  been  equally  multiplied,  the  demand  for  gold  has,  by  no 
means,  kept  equal  pace.  So  that  we  must  conclude,  considering 
the  greatly  increased  supply  of  gold  and  its  equivalents  and  the 
not  more  greatly  increased  demand  for  money,  that  gold  has  not 
more  than  preserved  its  normal  value. 

IL  As  value  is  relative,  this  question  cannot  be  settled  by 
considering  gold  alone ;  we  must,  therefore,  now  look  at  other 
things.  The  silver  advocates  convince  themselves  and  others 
that  gold  has  risen  relatively,  because  there  are  many  things 
which  are  cheaper  in  gold  to-day  than  they  were  twenty 
years  ago. 

(1)  Facts  show  that  many  things,  mofi  things,  have  faUen  with 
reference  to  gold  since  1873,  and  this  has  doubtless  caused  more 
trouble  to  the  believers  in  the  gold  standard  and  given  more 
confidence  to  the  free  coinage  advocates  than  any  other  consid- 
eration. From  what  we  have  already  seen  it  is  clear  that  this 
fslX  of  values  is  not  due  to  a  diminished  supply  nor  an  increased 
demand  for  gold.  We  must,  therefore,  look  for  the  cause  in  the 
relative  supply  and  demand  of  the  articles  that  have  depreci- 
ated. If  we  can  see  that  their  supply  has  increased  beyond  the 
demand  for  them,  this  will  explain  their  fall  without  any  rise  in 
gold.  For  example,  let  wheat  remain  stationary  and  iron  be  pro- 
daced  in  greatly  increased  abundance,  then  iron  will  fall  with 
reference  to  wheat,  without  any  change  in  wheat  So  gold  may 
remain  normal,  and  yet  wheat  may  be  produced  in  such  quanti- 
ties that  it  will  fall  as  compared  with  gold. 

(2)  But  a  new  fact  must  be  taken  into  consideration ;  decreased 
eod  of  production  has  the  same  effect  on  value  that  increased  sup- 
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ply  or  diminished  demaad  would  have.  If  it  shoald  coat  no 
more  now  in  labor  and  capital  to  make  two  knives  than  it  did 
twenty  years  ago  to  make  one  knife,  we  can  readily  see  that 
knives,  other  things  being  equal,  will  fall  in  valne.  Even  if  the 
demand  will  absorb  twice  the  number  of  knires,  this  will  likely 
be  trae ;  because  the  new  demand  will  be  largely  made  up  of 
buyers  who  conld  not  afford  to  purchase  at  the  old  price.  In 
cost,  transportation  and  distribution  Are  included,  as  well  aa 
maaufacture. 

(3)  Now  take  the  great  world  staples,  iron,  wheat,  cotton,  and 
wool,  and  see  what  the  facts  are.  In  1873,  pig  iron  was  worth 
$50  per  ton  ;  iron  the  same  grade  can  be  bought  for  $13.  Mani- 
festly iron  has  fallen  or  gold  has  risen  ;  iron  has  fallen,  as  iron 
specialists  tell  us  that  the  world's  production  of  irou  siuce  1877 
has  increased  91.6  per  cent  and  that  of  the  United  States  313  per 
cent,  with  a  greatly  diminished  cost  of  production.  Wheat  has 
declined  since  18S5  and  is  now  considered  the  cheapest  of  the 
world's  products.  Has  wheat  fallen  or  has  gold  risen  T  Wheat 
has  fallen  :  as  is  plainly  shown,  not  only  by  the  greatly  increased 
production,  amounting  in  1S91  to  one  hundred  million  bushels 
more  than  ever  before  kuowu,  but  more  surely  by  the  fact  that, 
despite  its  cheapuess,  the  demand  is  so  slack  that  the  visible  sup- 
ply in  1893  was  larger  than  ever  known.  When  yon  approach 
the  saturation  point,  a  very  little  more  will  prove  an  escess  and 
will  precipitate ;  and  in  values  the  excess  carries  all  down  along 
with  it- 
Cotton  was  worth  20  cents  in  greenbacks  in  1873 ;  it  now 
brings  from  5  to  7  cents.  This  is  due  to  oversupply.  iCattons 
are  now  so  cheaply  produced,  that  they  are  universally  used  and 
demand  has  attained  its  practical  maximum.  It  is  readily  seen 
that,  in  this  state  of  affairs,  an  increase  of  a  million  of  bales  in 
the  year's  production  is  bouud  to  affect  prices  seriously.  Wool 
is  lower  than  the  world  has  ever  known  it,  and  is  explained  by 
the  power  of  sheep  to  multiply  rapidly  under  favorable  condi- 
tions. It  is  said  that  the  sheep  of  Australia,  the  greatest  wool- 
grower  in  the  world,  have  increased  fifty  per  cent  in  the  past, 
years. 
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To  every  thoughtful  person  it  is  manifest  that,  as  the  world 
advances  in  civilization,  has  better  government,  improved  ma- 
chinery, increased  facilities  for  handling  and  transporting  prod- 
ncts,  all  costs  mnst  be  lowered  and  values  with  reference  to  any 
normal  standard  mnst  fall.  So  it  is  in  the  experience  of  the 
race  now.  The  standard,  gold,  remaining  the  same,  all  valnes, 
fjAvorably  affected  by  the  progress  of  the  race,  mnst  decline. 

(4)  A  final  proof  that  gold  has  not  risen,  but  most  things  have 
fieJlen,  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  fall  has  not  been  simuUaneimSf 
nor  has  it  been  unioersdl,  (a)  If  the  rise  in  gold  was  the  cause, 
then  all  valnes  would  be  affected  by  it  at  the  same  time ;  the  one 
cause  operating  simultaneously  on  all  mnst  produce  simultaneous 
effects  on  all.  Facts  show  beyond  dispute  that  the  decline, 
where  it  has  occurred,  has  not  been  simultaneous  in  time  nor  cor- 
responding in  degree. 

(h)  But  the  more  fatal  form  of  this  final  fact  is  that  the  de- 
dine,  if  due  to  gold,  should  have  affected  its  value  with  refer- 
ence to  all  things,  and  has  not  done  so.     One  class  of  values  has 
Mien,  and  another  class  has  risen  in  the  last  twenty  years.    The 
line  that  divides  the  two  classes  is  marked  and  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  gold.     All  commodity  values  have  fallen,  unless 
there  were  special  reasons  to  the  contrary ;  all  that  have  been 
affected  by  improvements  in  production,  transportation,  and  dis- 
tribution have  fallen.     On  the  other  hand,  all  labor  values  have 
risen,  unless  there  were  special  reasons  to  the  contrary.     This  is 
clearly  seen  in  the  report  made  to  the  Senate  at  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  Fifty-second  Congress  by  its  finance  committee  on 
wholesale  prices,  wages,  and  transportation. 

From  this  report  it  will  be  seen  that  wholesale  prices  have  de- 
clined with  fluctuations  from  an  average  of  116.8  in  1840  to  92.2 
in  1891 ;  while  wages,  taking  the  same  year,  1860,  as  the  stand- 
ard, have,  with  fluctuations,  risen  from  87.7  in  1840  to  nearly 
doable  in  1891,  to  160.7.  Thus  it  is  clear  that  our  advancement 
in  civilization  has  worked  to  the  cheapening  of  commodities  and 
to  the  appreciation  of  labor ;  and  that  the  common  standard  of 
▼aloe,  gold,  could  not  possibly  have  produced  such  directly  op- 
posite effects.     Manifestly  the  tendency  is  to  give  the  race  more 
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and  more  of  the  beuefita  of  uatare's  bounty,  and  to  make  valae 
depend  more  aod  more  oa  the  haman  labor  it  contains. 

(5)  But  our  silver  friends  will  say  that  there  is  one  point  of 
their  positiou,  and  a  strong  one,  which  haa  so  far  been  over- 
looked ^  it  in  that,  while  gold  has  not  fallen  like  other  commodi- 
ties, silver  has  and  is,  therefore,  the  truer  standard  of  valne. 
The  fact  is  substantially  as  stated,  but  the  inference  is  exactly 
the  opposite  of  that  which  the  fact  demands.  Suppose  we  have 
a  scale  for  a  thermometer  which  would  rise  and  fall  with  the 
mercury  or  the  temperature,  would  it  Im  a  standard  t  Xo ;  that 
in  the  standard  which  remains  stationary,  so  that  it  can  measure 
the  variations  of  the  things  that  rise  and  fall.  The  fact,  ther«- 
fore,  that  silver  has  fallen  like  most  other  commodities  and  gold 
has  not,  shows  that  gold  is  the  standard  of  value  and  silver  is  not. 

Moreover,  silver  has  fluctuated  by  a  taw  of  its  own,  indei>eDd- 
ent  of  other  commodities.  Its  variations  have  not  been  the 
same  in  time  nor  degree  as  those  of  other  commodities  ;  showing 
thereby  clearly  that  it  has  not  produced  the  variations  in  other 
commodities,  nor  have  other  commodities  produced  its  variation^ 
□or  has  the  same  cause  produced  the  variations  in  both. 
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Bat,  finally^  the  oonyinoiDg  proof  that  the  fall  of  silver  no 
more  than  the  rise  in  gold  is  the  canse  of  the  decline  of  valnes, 
is  seen  in  the  fact  that,  while  silver  has  fallen  rapidly  in  the  last 
twenty  years  owing  to  the  law  of  its  supply  and  demand,  wages 
have  in  the  same  time  risen.  Silver,  from  1840  to  1872,  re- 
mained a  little  above  the  valae  of  gold,  about  $1.32  an  ounce ; 
daring  the  same  x>eriod,  as  seen  in  the  above  table,  wages  rose 
from  87.7  to  152.2.  Since  then  silver  has  rapidly  declined,  until 
in  1893  its  average  value  was  about  $.78219  an  ounce;  while 
wages  have  continued  to  rise,  reaching,  as  we  have  seen,  in  1891 
a  maximum  of  160.7.  Silver  is  now,  November,  1894,  less  than 
65  cents  an  ounce. 

We  conclude  then,  that,  whether  we  look  at  the  supply  and 
demand  of  gold,  or  at  the  lowering  of  the  values  of  commodities, 
including   silver,   or    at    the  appreciation  of  wages,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  present  or  in  the  past  to  justify  the  assertion  that 
gold  has  risen  and  has  thereby  depreciated  values  and  appre- 
ciated debts. 

The  financial  question  is  the  economic  issue  of  our  day  ;  this 
paper  is  meant  to  contribute  to  its  prox>er  solution,  so  far  as 
metallic  money  is  concerned. 

Jas.  a.  Quarles. 
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BY  REV.    LEMUEL  C.   BARNES. 

IT  IS  agreed  on  all  sides  that  manieipal  governmeDt  is  the 
critical  point  in  AmericaQ  iostitutioDS. 

At  the  same  time  tbe  atmosphere  ia  gradually  becomiog 
charged  with  socialiBm  now,  as  it  was  with  liberty  in  the  days 
before  the  Declaration  of  Indepeodence,  and  with  freedom  in  the 
days  before  the  Emancipation  Proclamation. 

This  is  not  iDtended  to  say  that  the  drift  toward  socialism  may 
not  be  an  awful  mistake.  It  is  only  observing  that  the  tendency 
exists  aud  is  wide,  deep,  nnd  rapidly  camulative.  That  it  is  a 
growing  theme  for  serious  thought  and  dissension  would  be 
amply  indicated  by  comparing  the  tables  of  contents  of  the 
world's  great  periodicals  for  1893  with  those  for  1883.  We  are 
now  l«ing  confronted  by  two  great  questiouB,  questions  so  in- 
timately related  that  we  cannot  attack  them  oue  at  a  time,  but 
must  grapple  them  both  at  once,  the  question  of  municipal  gov- 
ernment and  the  question  of  socialism.  Anything,  therefore, 
which  bears  on  them  both  is  of  deep  concern. 

The  bare  thought  of  putting  vast  amounts  of  property  (as 
would  be  necessary  by  any  socialistic  scheme)  into  the  hands  of 
city  governments  as  we  know  them  is  appalling.  Does  it  not 
mean  wild,  awift,  and  certain  ruin  t  Before  we  go  any  further 
with  BpecnIatioQ  on  the  subject,  let  us  stop  and  look  at  the  facts 
as  they  now  stand.  Take,  for  example,  the  city  of  Pittsburg, 
which  may  be  as  fairly  representative  as  any  other.  How  much 
of  the  wealth  of  the  city  instead  of  being  private  property  is 
held  in  common,  t.  e.,  is  owned  and  managed  on  a  socialistic 
basis!  A  complete  answer  can  never  be  given  in  dollars  and 
cents.  But  something  defi  nite  toward  an  answer  can  be  obtained 
by  patient  study.  At  the  last  regnlar  triennial  assessment  of 
the  city  in  1892,  for  the  first  time  a  valuation  was  placed  on  a 
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great  many  pieoes  of  property  which  are  exempt  from  taxation. 
This  included  many  which  are  private  prox>ertyy  such  as  in- 
clined planes  and  railroads.  On  the  other  hand,  more  than  three 
fourths  of  the  prox>erty  owned  by  the  municipality  itself  was 
not  included  in  this  valuation.  Of  the  valuations  which  were 
made  large  i>ortions  were  not  classified  or  summarized.  But  a 
great  mass  of  material  was  put  on  record  item  by  item  accord- 
ing to  location  throughout  one  ward  and  then  another  to  the 
end.  By  delving  long  enough  in  this  promiscuous  heap  of  offi- 
cial data^  one  may  gather  out  material  which  can  be  condensed 
into  blocks  of  solid  fact,  with  which  to  lay  the  foundation 
courses  of  a  clear-out  knowledge  of  our  common  wealth.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  the  rule  of  the  Pittsburg  as- 
sessor's office  to  assess  property  at  its  full  actual  value,  neither 
more  nor  less. 

The  legal  title  to  the  common  prox>erty  of  the  community  is 
vested  in  five  or  six  styles  of  ownership.  But,  whatever  the 
technical  title,  the  essential  reality  is  that  the  property  is  owned 
by  everybody.  In  the  following  rapid  summary,  details  are  for 
the  most  part  omitted  and  only  final  aggregates  given,  with 
merely  such  remarks  as  may  serve  to  indicate  in  general  the  kind 
of  proi>erty  included  and  the  source  of  the  estimate  of  value.  As 
convenient  an  order  to  follow  as  any  is  that  of  the  technical  titles. 

I.    THE  GENERAL  GOVERNMENT. 

The  post-office,  arsenal,  and  several  other  items  foot  up  to 
$3,342,680.  $85,000  of  this  is  the  estimate  of  a  government 
official.    All  the  rest  is  gathered  from  the  city  assessor's  records. 

II.    ALLEGHENY  CX)UNTY. 

Bichardson's  splendid  work  of  art,  the  courthouse,  and  other 
property  is  valued  by  the  city  assessors  at  $4,481,784. 

III.    THE  MUNICIPAL   CORPORATION. 

Under  this  head  a  considerable  block  of  facts  is  summarized 
for  us  by  the  city  controller,  from  the  assessor's  books.  He  finds 
our  municipal  hall,  engine  houses,  engines,  police  stations,  patrol 
wagons,  horses,  market  houses,  parks,  reservoirs,   water-pipes. 
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high  school  and  normal  bcLooIs,  with  a  few  other  item^,  to  be 
■worth  $9,480,013.  Bnt  the  bulk  of  the  manicipal  property  ia 
□ot  Darned  in  the  controller's  report,  or  mentioQed  on  the  assees- 
or's  books.  Data,  however,  are  given  at  the  City  Hall  from 
which  a  close  estimate  can  be  made.  We  have  123  miles  of  sew- 
ers, worth,  on  an  average,  $3.00  per  foot,  i.  e.,  i?l,948..320,  in  all. 
We  have  170  miles  of  paved  streets.  These  pavements  cost  ns 
S3. 00  per  square  yard  on  an  average,  or  814,361,000  all  told. 

We  have,  paved  and  nnpaved,  367  miles  of  streets,  i.  e.,  2,109 
acres  of  land  in  our  highways.  Officials  in  two  departments  of 
City  Hall  estimate  that  810,000  an  acre  is  a  fair  average  valaa- 
tiou  of  land  in  the  city,  esclusive  of  buildings.  If  so,  the  land 
iu  oar  streets  is  worth  $21,090,000.  The  Carnegie  Library  and 
Phipp's  Conservatory  were  not  inclnded  in  any  of  the  foregoing, 
but  should  be.  Then  putting  the  various  items  together,  the  prop- 
erty vested  in  the  municipal  corporation  is  worth  $47,829,933. 

IV.  THE  WARD  SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

According  to  the  city  controller's  report,  the  wards  own  school 
property  to  the  value  of  $3,204,409. 

V.    THE  OHUEOHES. 

It  was  a  fascinating  task  to  fish  out  the  hundreds  of  pages  of 
assessor's  records  in  the  volume  of  "exempted  properly,"  the 
cbnrch  items,  atid  to  classify  them  according  to  denominations. 
The  aggregate  result  is  $9,733,373. 

VI.    OTHER  CnAHlTABLE  ORGANIZATIONS. 

These  are  scattered  through  the  same  mass  of  records  as  the 
churches  at  the  assessor's  office.  The  hospitals,  asylums,  public 
"homes,"  and  the  properties  of  various  other  Christian  associa- 
tions, are  valued  at  $1,155,351. 

The  grand  total  of  the  six  classes  of  common  property  above 
enumerated  is  $69,797,530,  in  round  numbers  seventy  millions. 
This  is  almost  entirely  real  estate.  For  the  sake  of  comparisons 
later  on,  it  is  best  to  eliminate  from  it  everything  which  is  not 
real  estate.  A  few  items  under  the  head  of  General  Govern- 
ment and  Municipal  Corporation  are  of  the  nature  of  personal 
property,  amounting  in  all  to  $973,197.     Subtracting  these,  the 
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total  of  real  estate  held  in  common  is  found  to  be  $68,824,333. 
That  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  minimum  estimate.    There  are  only 
two  considerable  items  in  it  abont  which  any  serious  question  is 
possible.     One  of  these  is  the  church  property.     The  writer  is 
inclined  to  think  that  it  would  be  the  better  policy  to  have  all 
church  proi>erty  taxed.     But  as  affairs  now  stand  church  prop- 
erty is  treated  by  the  authorities  as  public  property  in  the  mat- 
ter of  taxation.     Much  of  it  is  in  a  very  substantial  sense  com- 
mon prox>erty.    The  houses  of  worship  are  open  to  every  citizen 
without  certificates  of  stock,  without  gate  fees,  without  pass 
words.    The  variety  of  styles  in  religion  is  so  ample  that  no  one 
is  debarred  even  by  some  unwritten  social  or  theological  code. 
Every  citizen  who  thinks  that  there  is  anything  in  the  universe 
above  day  and  nerve  reactions  can  find  some  congenial,  open 
place  in  which  to  recognize  and  cultivate  that  higher  reality 
along  with  his  fellow-citizens.     The  other  item  about  which 
question  might  be  raised  is  the  valuation  of  land  in  the  streets. 
Technically,  private  deeds  run  to  the  center  of  the  highway.   As 
a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  street  land  is  not  reckoned  in 
buying  and  selling  as  a  private  asset  to  be  paid  for.     And  in  ac- 
t;ual  possession  it  belongs  to  the  public     As  to  the  estimate  of 
910,000  per  acre  for  Pittsburg  land  it  is  simply  an  estimate. 
Svery  piece  of  property  on  the  assessor's  books  is  divided  into 
«  valuation  for  the  land  and  a  valuation  for  the  buildings.     Bat 
tihis  division  is  of  no  exact  use  for  general  purposes,  because  it 
lias  not  been  carried  out  in  any  of  the  totals.     It  has,  however, 
f^ven  to  the  officers  who  are  familiar  with  the  way  it  runs,  some 
Qolid  basis  for  their  estimate.     By  an  independent  process  the 
commission  on  valuation   and  taxation,  in  its  last  report  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Tax  Conference,  reaches  a  result  for  Allegheny 
€k>unty  which  indicates  for  Pittsburg  a  land  valuation  not  ma- 
terially dlfiTerent  from  that  assumed  in  the  present  study. 

The  fullest  abatement  on  account  of  the  church  and  street  ele- 
ments in  the  problem  and  on  account  of  any  other  doubt  which 
might  arise,  can  be  freely  made  without  impairing  the  general 
result,  because  such  abatement  would  be  o£&et  by  an  immense 
piece  of  common  property  which  has  been  in  no  way  included  in 
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the  foregoing  estimate,  viz.,  the  rivers  and  levees.  Land  all 
along  the  north  aide  of  Water  Street  ranges  from  three  to  five 
hundred  dollars  per  front  foot  What  is  it  worth  on  the  levee 
side  of  the  streets?  The  public  river  banks  with  their  improve- 
menta  along  the  Monongahela  and  the  Allegheny  are  of  uncalca- 
lated  value.  But  the  rivers  themselves,  along  with  their  banks, 
are  of  almost  incalculable  value.  If  the  inhabitants  of  McKees- 
port  and  Wheeling  should  aome  night  dig  a  ditch  straightening 
the  course  of  the  Monongabela  River  between  those  two  cities, 
and  the  people  of  Kittaniiing  and  Bocbester  should  make  a  sim- 
ilar cut-off  for  the  Allegheay  Biver,  what  would  be  the  amount 
of  damages  for  which  Pittsburg  would  sue  themt  The  total 
property,  public  and  private,  of  those  four  handsome  towns  com- 
bined, could  scarcely  pay  the  amount  of  the  damages.  At  any 
rate,  by  the  meagerest  possible  estimate,  Pittsburg's  share  in  the 
value  of  our  three  noble  rivers  is  enough  to  oETset,  much  more 
than  offset,  any  abatements  which  any  one  might  be  inclined  to 
make  from  the  foregoing  estimate  of  our  common  property. 
The  real  estate  which  we  own  in  common  is  worth  $68,824,333 
at  least. 

Now  the  interesting  question  arises,  What  part  is  this  of  the 
total  real  estate  of  the  city  t  The  assessor's  valuation  of  the 
whole  is  9223,219,795.  But  to  that  we  must  add  the  value  of  the 
streets,  pavements,  and  sewers,  1)37,399,920,  making  a  total  of 
$2C0,619,T15.  This  includes  the  $68,824,333  of  i«al  estate 
owned  in  common.  In  other  word^  of  the  total  real  estate  of 
our  city  73^  per  cent  is  private  property  and  26i  per  cent  is 
common  property.  Is  it  not  a  discovery  worth  makingtbat  more 
than  one  fourth  of  the  solid  realty  of  our  city  is  common  wealth  1 

In  view  of  these  facts  an  inquirer  who  is  hunting  after  nothing 
but  realties  cannot  fail  to  ask  himself  many  questions. 

(1)  What  right  has  any  citizen  to  feel  poor  when  he  is  in 
daily  possession  and  use  of  many  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
property,  unless  indeed  he  be  without  work,  which  is  a  moral  as 
well  as  a  physical  poverty  I 

(2)  In  view  of  the  enormous  length  to  which  Pittaburg  has 
already  gone  in  socialism,  at  the  very  least  26^  per  cent  of  the 
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whole  length,  and  in  view  of  some  crying  needs,  how  woold  it  do 
for  the  commnnity  to  take  control  as  rapidly  as  it  can  be  done 
with  eqnity,  of  its  bridges,  its  street  railways,  its  electric  and 
gas  lighting  plants,  its  great  scavenger  service  f  These  under- 
takings^ technically  called  natural  monopolies,  on  the  continuous 
conduct  of  which  not  only  the  wel^etre,  but  the  very  existence  of 
the  community  depends,  must  be  strictly  controlled  by  the  com- 
munity. They  must  not  be  left  to  private  caprice.  They  can- 
not from  the  nature  of  the  case  be  adequately  controlled  by  com- 
I>etition.  Herbert  Spencer  theorizes  that  roads  should  be  pri- 
vate proi>erty,  just  as  he  thinks  that  the  coinage  of  the  currency 
should  be  in  private  hands.  But  such  sx>eculations  are  likely  to 
remain  in  the  clouds.  The  common  sense  of  the  community  has 
made  its  roads  and  called  them  ^^  common  roads."  It  has  gone 
further  and  affirmed  its  carriers  are  ^^common  carriers."  This 
verdict  is  confirmed  by  every  new  decision  handed  down  by  the 
logic  of  events.  Witness  on  the  one  hand  the  interstate  com- 
merce law,  on  the  other  the  governmental  suppression  of  the 
Debs  rebellion.  The  community  is  being  comx>elled  by  forces 
deei>er  than  sx>eculation  to  assume  more  and  more  the  manage- 
ment of  both  capital  and  labor  in  the  natural  monopolies.  One 
railroad  president  has  already  demanded  that  the  community 
shall  buy  the  business  which  it  has  determined  to  conduct  Is 
anything  less  than  this  finally  practicable  f  The  socialization  of 
all  the  natural  monoi>olie6  would  still  leave  limitless  realms  sub- 
ject to  the  spur  of  private  enterprise.  The  putting  of  the  civil 
service  on  an  absolutely  non-partisan  basis  of  competitive  fitness, 
is  of  course  essential  to  the  safe  enlargement  of  the  community's 
business.  But  it  is  essential  to  the  safe  continuance  of  the  com- 
munity anyhow.  That  would  open  up,  too,  a  field  of  x>erfectly 
legitimate  personal  ambition,  even  in  the  socialized  departments 
of  life.  Does  any  one  think  that  the  motive  of  x>ersonal  am- 
bition is  too  weak  in  army  lifef  Is  it  not  rather  just  there  no- 
toriously mighty  f 

(3)  Is  it  a  fact  or  is  it  not  that  slowly,  slowly  the  world  has 
been  creeping  up  toward  an  ideal  goal  which  was  hung  for  a 
moment  in  the  terrestrial  heavens  when  they  ''had  all  things 


common"!  Do  we  record  our  progress  io  oar  speech  wbea  we 
say  "commoD  wealth,"  "common  roads,"  "common  carriers," 
"common  schools"  f  It  may  be  centuries  more  or  millenntams 
of  years  before  the  end  is  reached.  Bnt  do  we  step  by  step  move 
ever  onward  t  Is  the  unseen  Commander  of  the  march  the  one 
who  said,  '*  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself"  t 

(4)  In  view  of  the  vast  interest  now  at  stake  and  of  the  vaster 
possibilities  looming  up,  has  any  laboring  man,  any  bosinese 
man,  any  professional  man,  any  man  whatsoever  a  right  to  shirk 
strenuous  civic  reeponsibilitiea  and  dutiesT  Is  there  any  way  for 
the  mass  of  us  to  safely  actjnire  more  wealth  in  common  unless  we 
show  an  active  appreciation  and  a  wise  control  of  the  common 
wealth  which  we  already  possessf 

(5)  Does  not  the  following  from  Phillips  Brooks  concerning 
approaching  social  evolution  strike  a  deep  chord  in  every  think- 
ing soulT 

The  passage  from  liglit  into  light  must  be  alwaj'.s  through  a  ziitie  of 
darknesH.  How  we  are  feeling  this  in  these  days  lu  which  we  live! 
Old  social  condltloDH  are  ceaaing  to  be  possible  any  longer.  In  their 
place  new  ones  are  evidently  coming,  which,  when  they  shiiU  have 
oonie,  we  know  will  be  more  Ju»t  and  happy  and  humane  than  tbtee 
which  we  have  known  so  long ;  but  who  that  feels  this  most  deeply  Is 
not  conscious  of  misgiving  and  of  dread  as  he  enters  with  his  time  into 
the  cloud  of  disturbance  that  hovers  between  the  old  uud  the  new? 
Whenever  a  great  public  policy  has  exhausted  itself  ttnd  must  be  ex- 
changed for  u  broader  and  better,  it  Is  not  mere  blind  conservatlsiu,  It  Is 
the  true  sense  that  Ui  the  untried  ways  must  He  unguessed  dangers  that 
make  every  wise  man,  however  determined  he  may  be,  pause  iu  a  mo- 
mentary dread  and  hesitate  a  second — and.  if  he  lie  a  real  servant  of 
God,  pray  for  new  grace  t>efore  he  cuts  loose  from  the  familiar  shore 
and  sails  out  to  the  untried  seas-. 

Lemuel  C.  Bakxes. 


DO  THE  VICTORS  OWN  THE  SPOILS? 

BY  ELLIS    BIDDLE  REEVES. 

THE  history  of  the  conflict  between  the  highest  authority  of 
our  land,  and  the  supporters  of  party  rale,  is  the  history  of 
the  great  divisions  of  onr  political  life,  and  to  understand  and  ap- 
preciate the  depths  of  the  evil,  and  the  growth  of  the  festering  sore 
which  threatens  the  very  continuance  of  our  corporate  existence 
as  a  nation,  a  careful  study  of  that  history  will  be  necessary.  We 
«hall  see,  by  this  study,  how  the  freeman,  from  the  days  of  the 
firaming  of  our  Constitution,  when  he  was  a  sovereign  by  the 
right  inherent  in  his  suffrage,  has  become  bound  by  fetters  far 
stronger  than  ever  chained  the  hand  of  slave,  and  we  shall  see, 
in  the  retrospect  of  the  acts  of  our  forefathers^  the  remedy  for  the 
«vils  so  brought  upon  us  by  the  diminution  of  our  rights  and 
prerogatives. 

First,  then,  let  us  look  back  upon  the  most  remarkable  body  of 
men  that  ever  assembled  to  devise  free  government  for  free  men, 
the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787.  They  approached  their 
work  with  the  dismal  failure  of  the  government  of  the  Confed- 
eration fresh  before  them.  The  minds  of  all  deep-thinking  men 
were  filled  with  apprehension  of  equal  failure  of  any  scheme  of 
reserving  unrestrained  power  to  the  several  states  comprising  the 
Union,  or  of  delegating  unlimited  sovereignty  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment comprised  by  these  states.  Therefore,  making  individ- 
ual preferences  and  individual  gains  subordinate  to  the  good  and 
welfare  of  the  country  at  large,  they  rose  to  the  level  of  the  patri- 
ots who  had  died  that  they  might  live  in  independence  and  free- 
dom from  monarchical  oppression,  and  created  that  written  law 
of  the  land,  which  has  so  well  stood  the  test  of  a  hundred  years. 
Looking  beyond  the  mere  present,  they  devised  plans  by  which 
a  civil  service  could  be  instituted  purely  and  solely  ''of  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  people,   and  for  the  people."     To  them  was  no 
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thonght  other  than  that  of  the  beet  performance  of  the  dnty  of 
the  oflBce,  for  the  best  good  of  the  community,  and  truly  of  them 
could  the  words  of  the  poet-historian  have  been  written  :  ^^ 

"  'Dien  none  was  for  n  party  ;  -^11 

Then  nil  were  for  the  slate  ;  H 

Then  the  great  mat)  helped  the  pour, 
And  the  poor  mun  loved  the  great." 

It  was  not  UDtil  after  the  final  ratification  of  the  Constitution 
by  the  requisite  number  of  states,  and  the  wheels  of  government 
fairly  started  iu  the  full  hope  of  ultimate  success,  that  the  first 
intimation  of  party  lines  was  brought  to  view  ;  for  Federalist, 
the  advocate  of  a  stroug,  centralized  goverument,  even  to  the 
borders  of  mouarchy,  and  anti- Federalist,  who  saw,  in  the  new 
r^ime,  only  a  diminution  of  those  rights  denominated  "State," 
which  had  been  the  bone  of  contention  in  the  confederated  gov- 
ernment, alike  sank  their  personal  views,  and  labored  assidooosly, 
the  one  hopefully,  the  other  iu  despair,  for  the  safety  and  welfare 
of  the  country.  So  far  did  this  absence  of  party  lines  dominate 
the  policy  of  these  early  patriots,  that  the  choice  of  Washing- 
ton's first  cabinet  embraced  Alexander  Hamilton  and  Thomas 
Jefferson,  men  not  only  opposed  to  one  another  in  their  views  of 
the  new  government,  but  also  destined  to  be  the  respective  fonnd- 
ers  of  two  distinct  schools,  each  of  which  has  exerted  a  great  and 
tasting  infinence  upon  the  polity  of  the  nation  and  the  manner 
of  carrying  on  the  government. 

In  the  second  Congress,  which  met  in  October,  1791,  the  ad- 
ministration had  the  support  of  a  large  majority  of  both  Feder- 
alists and  anti- Federalists,  but  at  the  close  of  this  session  party 
organization  was  for  the  first  time  fairly  instituted,  and,  since 
their  course  of  action  had  been  so  thoroughly  in  accord  with  the 
upholders  of  the  federal  Union,  the  whilom  opponents  were 
forced  to  seek  another  name,  which  was  supplied  by  Jefferson, 
the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  party,  in  Democratic- Republican, 
which,  afterwards  abbreviated  to  Democratic,  although  a  con- 
temptuous title  conferred  on  them  by  the  Federalists,  was  called 
Bepublicau,  until  about  1828.  Although  the  spirit  of  party  di- 
vision was  thus  beginning  to  manifest  itself,  so  much  so  that  even 
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in  the  cabinet  meetings  Hamilton  and  Jefferson^  the  two  great 
exponents  of  their  parties*  tendencies,  were — ^to  nse  Jefferson's 
own  words — ^^  pitted  against  one  another  like  game-cocks,"  no 
thooght  of  carrying  this  difference  of  opinion  into  the  country's 
policy  was  expressed,  and  for  the  second  time,  at  the  solicitation 
of  both  parties,  Washington  assnmed  the  chair  of  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive, and  John  Adams  was  reelected  as  vice-president  So 
the  young  nation  pursued  the  tenor  of  its  way,  guided  by  men, 
''high-minded  men,"  who  deemed  public  office  to  be  a  public 
tmst,  solemnly  assumed,  to  be  strictly  performed,  and  who  real- 
ized that  they  were  honored  by  the  faithful  performance  of  their 
daties. 

In  Washington's  farewell  address  is  struck  the  keynote  of  the 
political  march  of  the  times,  by  his  appeal  to  the  i>eople  to  put 
down  party  spirit,  and  to  make  religion,  education,  and  public 
good  faith  the  basis  of  government  We  shall  see,  as  we  pur- 
sue this  study  of  the  development  of  parties,  how  the  spirit  of 
high-minded  patriotism  and  devotedness  to  the  country's  good 
flourished,  as  long  as  this  policy  of  ''All  for  the  state  and 
nothing  for  one's  self"  was  continued,  and  how  the  status  of  the 
body  i>olitic  was  lowered  when  wolves  crept  in,  devouring  what 
they  could,  and  making  havoc  among  those  who  had  served  their 
country  gladly  and  for  the  country's  sake. 

Washington  was  succeeded  by  John  Adams,  and  Jefferson,  a 
Bepublican  of  the  most  pronounced  type,  inasmuch  as  he  was 
the  creator  of  the  tenets  of  his  party,  was  elected  vice-president 
Even  this  anomalous  composition  of  the  head  of  the  nation  did 
not  cause  any  well  developed  attack  upon  the  accepted  policy  of 
acting  for  the  good  of  the  country,  irrespective  of  opinion,  and 
several  times  during  this  administration  both  parties  united 
ui>on  i>oints  of  general  welfare.  But  political  events,  preemi- 
nently the  relations  toward  France,  which  had  become  strained 
by  reason  of  the  French  Bevolution  demanding  an  expression 
by  the  government  as  either  for  or  against  the  new  rigime  there 
established,  so  distracted  individual  opinion  from  the  standard 
of  patriotism  which  had  never  failed  to  secure  the  services  of 
the  best  citizens  for  the  public  offices,  that  party  lines  were 
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tightly  drawn,  and  President  Adams,  under  the  protest  of  two 
of  hia  cabinet,  which  was  sustained  by  the  leading  Federalists 
throughout  the  country,  took  that  step  which  cost  him  the  sup- 
port of  the  party  which  had  elected  him,  and,  worse  than  all, 
the  aid  of  Hamilton  in  guiding  the  reins  of  government. 

The  first  internal  revolution  in  the  nation's  political  history 
occurred  in  the  election  of  Jefferaon  and  Burr,  From  Jefferson 
the  Republicans  demanded  that  the  offices,  subordinate  to  the 
beads  of  departments,  should  be  handed  over  to  them  by  depos- 
ing the  Federalist  incumbents.  He,  though  founder  of  the  faith 
that  is  now  the  most  clamorous  for  place,  was  conservative 
enough  to  see  that  the  greatest  good  to  the  country  should  betbe 
measure  and  scope  of  action,  refused  to  remove  any  bat  such  as 
had  used  their  office  as  political  levers,  and  thus,  in  fact,  by  his 
firm  stand,  postponed  the  crisis  to  a  later  stage  of  the  country's 
history.  Well  would  it  have  been  had  all  his  successors  heeded 
the  lesson  which  he  so  effectually  taught  the  time-serving  politi- 
cians whom  he  found  in  office,  and  had  established,  as  a  prece- 
dent hand  iu  baud  with  the  one  limiting  the  presidency  to  two 
terms,  that  no  official  of  subordinate  degree  should  be  removed 
except  for  cause  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  the  country. 

Up  to  this  time,  the  election  of  the  presidents  and  vice-presi- 
dents had  been  preeminently  free,  inasmuch  as  the  vote  of  the 
elector  was  untrammeled  by  any  instruction  from  any  constitu- 
ency whatever.  In  the  selection  of  electors,  immediately  after 
the  retirement  of  Washington,  no  formal  nominations  were 
made,  but  it  was  understood  that  Federalist  electors  would  cast 
their  votes  for  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Piuckney,  aud  Republi- 
can electors  for  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Aaron  Burr.  During  the 
session  of  Congress  following  the  rupture  t>etweeQ  Adams  and 
Hamilton,  the  members  held  caucuses,  and  nominated  presidential 
candidates,  and  Hamilton,  by  intriguing,  endeavored  to  accom- 
plish the  election  of  G.  G.  Pinckney  as  president,  and  Adams 
as  vice-president,  but  the  division  resulted  only  in  throwing 
the  election  into  the  House  of  Representatives,  according  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  and  thus,  by  the  most  re- 
strained method  of  all,  in  the  scheme  of  the  government,  was  the 
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transfer  made  from  Federalist  rule  to  that  of  their  opponents. 

Bat  to  resume  the  study  of  the  progress  of  party  domination. 
The  tenure  of  the  Eepublioan  ascendancy  continued,  through  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  troubles  with  France  and  Spain  over  the 
accession  of  Louisiana^  the  war  with  Eagland  over  the  impress- 
ment of  American  seamen,  during  which  period  such  statesmen 
as  Henry  Giay  and  John  0.  Oalhoun  were  leaders  of  their  party 
in  Congress.  Additional  states  were  admitted,  one  balancing  the 
other  in  strict  succession,  as  for  or  against  slavery.  Through 
the  stormy  days  of  the  ''Missouri  Oompromise,"  the  nation 
struggled,  with  the  Eepublican  party  still  in  command  of  the 
government,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  ''Monroe  Doctrine,"  it  grew, 
and  assumed,  among  the  powers  of  the  world,  a  position  higher 
than  any  it  had  yet  held; 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  and,  in  fact,  the  history  of  the  times 
abows  distinctly  the  reverse,  that,  during  this  period,  the  country 
was  without  the  stigma  of  corruption,  having  gained  some  foot- 
hold in  the  position  it  now  occupies  in  its  affairs.  This  mani- 
fested itself  in  the  charge  made  against  Henry  Glay,  that  he  had 
bargained  with  John  Qaincy  Adams  to  control  in  his  favor  a 
majority  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives'  vote  for  president, 
and  that  the  reward  for  so  doing  was  the  appointment  to  the  po- 
sition of  secretary  of  state.  The  appointment,  following  imme- 
diately the  election,  gave  the  color  of  truth  to  the  charge,  which 
was  indignantly  denied  by  Glay,  and  the  war  of  renewed  charges 
and  denials  which  ensued  was  instrumental  in  the  formation  of  a 
new  party,  by  the  Glay  and  Adams  faction,  called  National  Ee- 
publicans,  a  title  soon  afterwards  changed  to  that  of  Whigs. 
The  old  true  and  tried  Federalist  party  had  long  since  been  ex- 
tinct, their  work  ended,  and  their  principles  absorbed  by  the 
Bepublicans,  who  were  now,  in  1828,  changing  their  nature  as  a 
party,  and,  under  the  leadership  of  Andrew  Jackson,  their  name 
to  that  of  Democrats,  which  they  have  ever  since  retained,  both 
name  and  nature.  In  this  year,  the  presidential  election  resulted 
in  the  complete  success  of  the  Democratic  ticket,  Jackson  and 
Calhoun. 

No  president  up  to  this  time,  not  even  in  the  great  revolution 
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of  party  caused  by  JelTeraon's  electioD,  had  made  changes  ia  the 
occupancy  of  pablic  offices.  JacksoD,  on  the  coDtrary,  following 
a  president  who  had  created  a  hostile  party,  decided  to  fill  every 
vacancy  with  a  partisan  of  the  adminiBtratioa,  and,  farther,  to 
create  vacancies,  by  exercising  the  almost  disused  privilege  of  re- 
moval from  office.  He  inaugurated  the  system  of  spoils,  forget- 
ting the  admonition  of  the  father  of  his  country,  upon  relinquish- 
ing office,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  for  the  corruption  of  the 
civil  service,  which  has  resulted  in  lowering  the  standard  of  the 
country's  servants,  and  stiljstituted,  for  the  patriotic,  true- minded 
statesman  in  high  and  subordinate  place  alike,  the  self- worship- 
ing, groveling  politician. 

Thus  we  have  seen  that  for  forty  years,  nearly  one  half  of  the 
country's  existence  under  the  CoDStitntion,  the  true  int«nt  and 
meaning  of  that  instrument  bad  been  adhered  t«,  in  the  admin- 
istration of  government.  It  never  contemplated  official  behead- 
ing of  those  servtug  the  country,  it  never  recognized  the  arbitrary 
lever  of  party  in  the  affairs  of  the  country,  but  regarded  each 
holder  of  official  place  as  secure  in  his  tenure  as  the  clerks  or 
artificers  of  mercantile  and  manufacturing  establishments. 

And  must  it  now  yield  to  the  usurpation  instituted  and  con 
tinned  by  the  spoils  system,  and  deliver  up  the  free  and  enlight 
ened  citizen  to  slavery,  to  be  bound  by  the  fortuitous  circumstance 
of  the  change  of  administration,  to  surrender  to  the  incoming 
power  all  the  minor  official  degrees  througbont  the  landl  The 
victor  does  not  own  the  spoils,  he  who  is  choseu  on  his  own  merits 
for  special  duties,  and  he  should  suffer  to  remain,  in  their  re- 
spective spheres,  sach  as  have  made  their  services  valuable  to 
the  country,  and  thus  are  more  worthy  than  new  incambents 
could  be. 

The  remedy  for  this  long -continued  nsurpation  is  a  return  to 
fidelity  to  the  country  of  our  forefathers,  to  the  sinking  of 
party  feeling  and  party  strife,  and  to  the  performing  truly  and 
faithfully  all  the  duties  devolving  upon  both  citizen  and  official. 

The  pernicious  system  of  spoils  has  caused  to  be  forgotten  that 
the  office-holder  is  not  the  represeutative  of  a  party,  as  a  class, 
but  is  a  component  of  the  whole,  a  servant  of  the  country.     How 
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mndi  more  do  the  national  legislators  not  merely  represent  a 
oonstitoenoy,  and  owe  fealty  to  none  but  them,  but  have  been 
placed  in  their  position  of  high  tmst  to  make  laws  for  the  whole 
oonntry,  and  to  deliberate  together  for  the  best  means  of  attain- 
ing that  end. 

Let  OS  cease,  then,  this  irrepressible  conflict  between  a  hundred 
fhonsand  office-seekers  and  a  hundred  thousand  office-holders, 
and,  rising  to  the  plane  of  patriotism  occupied  by  the  members 
of  the  Constitutional  Oonvention  of  1787,  make  everything  sub- 
gervient  to  the  country's  welfare,  and  following  the  admonition 
of  Washington's  farewell  address  to  the  American  i>eople,  ''pre- 
serve intact  the  unity  of  the  government,  put  down  party  strife 
and  make  religion,  education,  and  public  good  faith  the  basis  of 
good  government,"  and  so  establish,  in  the  words  of  that  other 
immortal  ruler  of  our  destinies,  Lincoln,  a  government  truly  ''of 
the  i>eople,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  and  which  shall 
not  perish  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth." 

Elus  Biddle  Beeves. 


ENERGY  OF  LEGISLATION. 

BY  EDWARD  P.   POWELL. 

NOWHERE  else  in  the  world,  and  oever  before  in  history,  was 
there  such  energy  put  into  making  lawa  as  in  the  United 
States.  The  average  of  new  laws  per  day  ia  not  much  leas  than 
one  hundred,  including  only  those  that  in  some  way  a&cct  a  large 
district,  or  the  traveling  public.  Besides  these  there  is  a  mass 
of  minor  lawmaking  by  school  wards  and  municipal  authorities. 
Those  laws  enacted  that  may  affect  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States  who  travels  are  nearly  or  qnite  one  hnndred  every  twenty- 
four  hours.  It  is  of  course  impossible  for  any  one  to  discover  all 
these  statutes ;  and  he  undoubtedly  breaks  many  every  day  of 
his  life.  I  was  surprised  not  long  since  by  a  neighbor  who  in- 
formed me  that  I  was  breaking  a  law  of  New  York  in  killing  a 
skunk  that  had  destroyed  in  one  night  fifteen  of  ray  chickens  and 
the  mother  hen. 

Our  Aryan  ancestors,  like  all  other  primitive  peoples,  grew 
laws,  but  never  made  them.  There  were  customs;  and  these  in 
many  cases  were  very  fixed  ;  bnt  for  any  body  of  men  to  sit  ia 
council  and  decree  the  reversal  of  a  custom,  or  even  to  bring  its 
wisdom  into  question  was  a  late  innovation.  Sir  Henry  Maine, 
speakingof  the  Hindoo  despot,  Runjeet  Singh,  says  :  "  He  oould 
have  commanded  anything ;  the  smallest  disobedience  to  his  com- 
mands would  have  been  followed  by  death,  or  mntilation  ;  and 
this  was  perfectly  well  known  to  the  enormous  mass  of  bis  sub- 
jects. Yet  I  doubt  whether  once  in  his  life  he  issued  a  command 
which  could  be  called  a  law.  The  rules  which  regulated  the  life 
of  his  subjects  were  derived  from  their  immemorial  u$age.i ;  aod 
those  rules  were  administered  by  domestic  tribunals,  in  families, 
or  village  communities."  That  is,  the  human  family,  or  fam- 
ilies rather,  were  for  ages  without  lawmaking  bodies,  or  eveo 
law-oreatiDg  rulers  of  any  aort.     They  followed  onstoms  that  had 
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evolved  oat  of  the  exigencies  of  social  life.  Even  the  patriarchs 
acted  under  family  cnstoms;  and  the  later  groups  or  conncils  of 
village  patriarchs,  and  finally  the  arbitrary  conqueror,  ruling  a 
vast  territory,  acted  under  these  nnwritten  constitutions. 

The  United  States  began  its  career  by  the  carious  Innovation 
of  a  written  constitution.  Already  English  lawmaking  had  be- 
come such  a  drift  of  political  life  that  some  plan  was  needed  to 
restrain  any  successors  of  Parliament  that  might  be  set  up,  or 
had  been  set  up  in  this  coantry.  The  village  councils  of  five 
thousand  years  ago  developed  into  the  Greek  ekldesiaj  the  Eoman 
camUiOy  the  British  Parliament;  and  then  into  the  American 
Congress.  These  had  come  to  be  something  more  than  interpret- 
ers of  cnstoms.  The  drift  grew  strong  to  initiate  law  without 
precedent.  Still  any  scholar  of  English  history  comprehends 
that  in  that  country  precedent  has  a  power  that  we  do  not  feel, 
or  quite  understand.  Law  in  America  early  began  to  be  an  effort 
to  break  with  direct  tradition,  and  fall  in  with  the  Hebrew  the- 
odicy. The  spirit  of  the  initiative  grew  stronger  when,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  spirit  of  religious  skep- 
ticism crossed  over  from  France,  and  led  many  New  England 
thinkers  to  adopt  more  rational  views  of  Hebrew  history. 

The  end  has  been  that  law  is  no  longer  understood  to  be  emi- 
nently a  body  of  customs,  but  a  body  of  statutes,  issuing  from  the 
brains  of  legislators.  Each  newly  elected  body  of  representa- 
tives can  annul  what  its  predecessors  enacted ;  and  decree  the 
entire  opposite.  There  is  little  restraint  upon  unlimited  law- 
making, except  constitutions.  Drawing  up  statutes  has  grown 
to  be  a  passion  with  us.  A  legislator's  standing  with  his  con- 
stituency is  determined  largely  by  the  ^'measures"  he  originates. 
This  fertility  of  legislation  has  led  to  the  next  ststge  of  the  disease, 
a  confidence  in  laws  as  the  remedy  for  all  possible  social  ills  and 
individual  complaints.  The  first  thing  a  reformer  seeks  is  to  get 
a  bill  through  Congress.  An  aggrieved  laborer  turns  with  about 
equal  confidence  to  the  strike  and  to  the  legislature.  This  does 
not,  however,  indicate  with  any  certainty  a  growing  popular  re- 
spect for  law.  We  are  warned  by  foreign  observers,  and  are 
conscious  of  it  ourselves,  that  we  are  in  danger  of  a  growth  of 
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lawlessness.  Not  only  is  mob  lawlessness  on  the  increase,  bat 
the  outbreaks  ia  connectioD  with  strikes  are  alarming.  Is  it  too 
great  familiarity  with  legislation  that  makes  it  cheap  T  or  is  it  a 
fact  that  we  have  been  largely  on  the  wrong  track,  aadertaking 
to  do  by  statute  what  can  only  be  the  result  of  educationT  Are 
we  not  positively  so  entangled  in  laws  that  we  cannot  obey  them! 

Meanwhile  the  spirit  of  personal  liberty  is  not  on  the  decrease. 
It  asserts  certain  fundamental,  individual  rights  with  as  great 
temerity  aa  they  were  asserted  by  Henry  and  Jefferson.  It  ia 
impossible  to  enforce  a  Sunday  law.  It  ia  even  impossible  \a 
generally  enforce  a  Sunday  saloon  law.  Lincoln  said:  "Let  rev- 
erence for  law  be  breathed  by  every  mother  to  the  lisping  babe 
that  prattles  on  her  lap  ;  let  it  be  taught  in  the  schools,  semi- 
naries, and  colleges  ;  let  it  be  written  in  primers,  spelling  books, 
and  almanacs;  let  it  be  preached  from  pulpits,  and  proclaimed 
in  legislative  balls,  as  well  as  enforced  in  courts  of  justice  ;  in 
short,  let  it  become  the  political  religion  of  the  nation."  Bat 
Mr.  Lincoln's  great  secretary  was  author  of  the  popular  state- 
ment that  there  is  a  law  higher  than  even  the  highest  enact- 
ment of  Congress,  or  decree  of  a  Supreme  Court.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  formulate  the  "Higher  Law"  as  protection  against  pos' 
sible  legislation  of  a  malignant,  inhuman  sort. 

The  appeal  to  conscience  in  matters  of  obedience  to  popular 
enactment  is  an  appeal  to  one  against  the  many  ;  the  ^sertiou  of 
the  rights  of  the  minority.  This  brings  out  strongly  the  fact 
that  a  law  is  the  opinion  of  a  majority,  generally  a  very  tem- 
porary majority.  Mr.  Lincoln  voices  a  very  desirable  public 
sentiment ;  but  the  question  is  rising  whether  lawmaking  has 
not  gone  to  such  an  extreme  that  reverence  is  impossible.  Are 
we  in  danger  of  a  break-down  of  the  law  and  order  spirit  of  our 
citizensT  Is  this  being  brought  about  by  our  legislation  T  Can 
we  overcome  it  by  more  legislation  T  These  are  questions  that 
we  cannot  go  aronud.  The  Constitutional  Convention  that  has 
spent  its  summer  at  Albany  recognized  the  fact  that  the  Empire 
State  now  needs  nothing  more  than  it  needs  safeguards  against 
lawmaking. 

A  tariff  can  be  created  in  one  session  of  Congress  affecting 
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every  branch  of  production  and  every  line  of  commerce.  It  can 
be  displaced  by  the  next  session.  Bat  this  is  not  the  whole  of  it, 
or  the  worst  of  it.  The  popular  uncertainty  as  to  what  is  to  be 
the  basis  of  buying  and  selling  has  kept  our  whole  business 
world  unsettled;  and  at  last  threatens  a  permanent  social  unrest. 
It  begins  to  be  felt  by  students  of  social  economy  that  it  is  not 
the  character  of  the  tariff  that  most  seriously  affects  our  pros- 
perity for  good  or  evil,  but  the  certainty  that  no  tariff  is  sure  of 
a  i>ermanent  footing.  A  leading  Boston  business  man,  a  million- 
aire, writes :  ''  It  is  not  a  question  of  high  tariff,  or  of  low  tariff ; 
but  of  a  fixed  tariff.  I  am  a  Democrat,  and  prefer  a  very  low 
tariff  for  revenue  only  ;  but  t  have  learned  to  have  such  confi- 
dence in  the  public  common  sense,  that  I  am  sure  the  American 
people  can  adjust  both  production  and  trade  profitably  to  any 
sort  of  a  tariff;  but  they  cannot  do  this,  they  cannot  do  business 
safely,  while  a  body  of  lawmakers  sits  at  Washington,  with 
powers,  by  a  majority  vote  of  lawyers,  to  change,  at  any  moment, 
the  values  of  every  pound  of  material  that  the  merchant  handles 
and  the  consumer  pays  for,  as  well  as  the  values  of  every  pound 
of  native  production."  This  opinion  of  Mr.  Schlesinger  is  more 
or  less  getting  to  be  the  general  conviction  of  the  soundest  judges. 
It  is  not  hasty  legislating  that  we  have  to  fear  so  much  as  super- 
fluous legislating ;  the  quantity  is  worse  than  the  quality. 

Our  legislative  machinery  is  extremely  prominent,  as  is  natural 
when  every  man  is  a  member  of  the  government  The  emphasis 
at  the  close  of  the  last  century  was  on  the  advantage  of  popular 
government  over  autocratic  and  aristocratic  government  Law- 
making naturally  tingles  at  the  finger-tip  of  every  equal  factor 
in  the  government  Each  voter  believes  that  he  not  only  sees  a 
way  of  rectifying  public  evils,  but  that  he  has  a  right  to  experi- 
ment in  trying  his  remedies.  To  this  I  propose  no  objection  in 
our  present  political  stage  of  development.  It  is  wholesome  for 
the  people  to  rule.  But  the  question  has  at  last  become  urgent 
whether  we  are  not  overruling.  Laws  lie  around  like  leaves  in 
Yallambrosa  forest  They  die  often  still-born  ;  others  are  rarely 
enforced.  A  single  example  of  instability  is  seen  in  the  legisla- 
tive statute  that  in  1882  created  for  the  state  of  New  York  com- 
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mi^iouei'S  id  each  townahip,  at  the  optioo  of  the  people,  to  eecure 
the  destruction  of  black  kuot  on  plnm  trees.  These  com  miesion- 
ere  were  very  generally  appointed,  and  began  to  enforce  the  law. 
One  provision  oF  the  article  required  them  to  enter  a  man's  prop- 
erty and  cut  diseased  trees  at  the  owner's  expense.  The  law- 
makers reassembling,  suddenly  annulled  the  law;  and  several 
commissioners  not  learning  instantaneously  the  repeal,  were  sued 
as  trespassers,  and  fined. 

Mr.  Bryce  charges  that  restrictions  of  labor  and  tariff  meddling 
have  been  much  greater  and  more  general  in  America  than  in 
England.  "Moral  duties  are  more  frequently  enforced  by  legal 
penalties.  Railroads,  insurance  and  banking  corporations  are 
more  regulated.  Although  the  state  has  not  gone  so  far  in  super- 
seding individual  action  as  to  create  for  itself  monopolies,  it  is 
apt  to  spend  mouey  on  objects  not  so  cared  for  by  European  gov- 
ernments." But  since  Mr.  Bryce  wrote,  lawmaking  has  crossed 
over  the  restriction  he  names.  We  have  now  state  monopolies; 
and  the  Gothenburg  system  is  considered  by  a  very  large  class 
to  be  the  most  practical  as  well  as  ideal  method  of  maaaging  the 
whisky  problem.  I  do  not  care  to  tonch  the  socialistic  phase  of 
the  question.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  definition  of  the  state 
will  be  considerably  enlarged  in  the  immediate  future.  This  may 
be  done  without  any  increase  of  the  burden  of  multiplied  laws. 
The  real  evil  is  in  reaching  out  in  every  direction  to  make  every 
natural  process  compulsory. 

One  hundred  years  ago  John  Adams  and  Marshall  and  Jeflfer- 
son  were  intent  on  safeguards  against  the  executive  power  of  the 
state.  History  warned  them  against  the  encroachments  of  a  chief 
of  the  nation.  It  is  interest!  ng  to  read  of  the  elaboration  of  the  sys- 
tem of  cheeks  devised  against  such  possible  tyranny.  The  tyranny 
of  popular  legislation  had  never  been  experienced  outside  of  mu- 
nicipal boundaries.  At  least  It  did  not  occur  to  them  that  the 
chief  danger  to  the  people  in  a  federated  republic  wonld  be  from 
themselves,  in  their  representatives.  Mr.  Adams  wrote,  as  late 
aslS14:  "Is  there  a  constitution  on  record  more  complicated 
with  balances  than  ourst  In  the  first  place  eighteen  stales  and 
some  territories  are  balanced  against  the  national  goTemmenl. 
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In  the  second  place  the  House  of  Eepresentativee  is  balanced 
against  the  Senate.  In  the  third  place  the  executive  authority 
is  balanced  against  the  legislative.  In  the  fourth  place  the  judi- 
cial power  is  balanced  against  the  House,  the  Senate,  the  execu- 
tive power,  and  the  state  governments.  In  the  fifth  place  the 
Senate  is  balanced  against  the  president  in  all  appointments  to 
office,  and  in  all  treaties.  In  the  sixth  place  the  people  hold  in 
their  hands  the  balance  against  their  own  representatives.''  This 
looked  to  be  the  very  perfection  of  political  machinery ;  but  how 
has  it  come  out  in  practicet  The  nation  has  steadily  encroached 
on  the  states ;  until  at  present  the  national  spirit  does  not  differ 
much  from  that  in  France  or  England.  We  have  largely  lost  our 
state  spirit.  The  judicial  power  is  not  balanced  against  Oongress, 
as  it  was  intended  it  should  be ;  for  Congress  has  created,  when 
it  needed,  new  judges,  who  would  be  subservient  to  its  will.  The 
only  conservative  check  that  now  remains  is  the  Supreme  Court ; 
and  it  is  always  in  danger.  We  may  be  sure  that  whenever  the 
conflict  comes  the  president  will  be  impeached,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  revolutionized,  if  they  stand  in  the  way  of  legislation. 

My  aim  has  not  been  to  present  an  historic,  but  a  suggestive 
paper,  to  warn  the  American  people  against  what  is  rapidly  be- 
coming a  national  passion,  the  love  of  lawmaking.  The  conse- 
quences I  do  not  undertake  to  wholly  picture ;  but  to  suggest 
that  in  all  probability  our  present  instinctive  reverence  for  law, 
which  is  inherited  from  the  primitive  reverence  for  custom,  will 
be  weakened,  and  finally  obliterated.  Our  safety  so  far  has  been 
in  our  social  instincts.  Will  our  instinct  for  obedience  to  law 
endure  further  severe  testt  There  are  symptoms,  especially  in 
the  Southern  States,  indicating  that  the  effort  to  overrule  prece- 
dent and  custom  by  statutes  has  gone  too  far.  Our  instincts 
reach  far  back ;  and  are  liable  at  any  time  to  take  government 
back  into  first  hands.  Our  popular  instincts  precede  our  organ- 
ized social  sentiments. 

The  problem  with  a  republic  is  to  remain  democratic.  Over 
extended  territories  the  popular  will  (mind)  can  be  known  only 
through  representatives.  This  removes  lawmaking  to  quite  a 
distance  from  the  people.     Is  it  not  possible  that  the  referendum 
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as  adopted  by  the  9wiHH  would  to  a  great  extent  carry  legislation 
back  to  the  people  in  sucli  a  manner  as  largely  to  leseen  its  quan- 
tity!  Mr.  McCrackeo  in  his  "Rise  of  the  Swiss  Republic"  says: 
"When  we  remember  the  vast  mass  of  legislation,  often  contra- 
dictory and  inconsistent,  and  generally  useless,  if  not  absolutely 
harmful,  which  is  being  piled  up  by  the  legislation  of  the  various 
states  and  of  the  federal  government,  it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance 
what  a  boon  the  referendum  in  reality  might  become ;  how  valu- 
able, nay,  how  providential,  a  check  it  might  be  upon  this  reck- 
less, wholesale  ruBh  of  legislation.  To  day  reform  lies  in  the 
direction  of  repeal,  rather  than  of  more  laws  ;  of  liberty  rather 
than  of  restriction,"  This  eeems  to  be  a  growing  opinion,  since 
the  modiHed  referendum  is  to  become  a  feature  of  Australian 
government.  Our  danger  is  in  the  creation  of  a  purely  lawmak- 
ing body ;  or  of  hundreds  of  such  bodies  covering  every  phase  of 
social  or  individual  existence. 

With  this  drift  toward  legislating  we  have  so  far  done  very 
little  to  educate  our  people  into  a  special  capacity  for  legislative 
government.  Even  our  universities  have  only  begun  to  develop 
culture  in  economics  and  civics.  Corruption  is  a  great  danger; 
but  tberc  is  a  greater  danger  in  ignorance.  Onr  lawmakers  do 
not  know  the  important  part  that  history  plays  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  statutes.  While  great  stress  should  be  laid  on  the  crea- 
tion of  the  citizen  more  must  be  laid  on  the  making  of  the  legis- 
lator. 

Et>waed  p.  Powell. 


CANADA'S  FUTURE.  AS  SEEN  BY  CANADIANS. 

BY  HELEN  OREGORY-FIiESHER,  A.M. 

AOBE^T  many  Americans  have  a  strong,  though  perhaps 
rather  vagne  impression,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
Canadian  people  if  not  absolutely  anxious  for,  would  readily 
agiee  to  annexation  by  the  United  States.  Many  also  believe 
that  Canada's  evident  and  inevitable  destiny  is  absorption  into 
the  great  republic. 

But  are  these  views  of  the  ease  really  correct  t  Do  Canadians 
themselves  think  political  union  with  the  United  States  either 
inevitable  or  desirablet    First,  do  they  regard  it  as  inevitable  t 

Prof.  J.  G.  Schurman,  of  Cornell,  himself  a  Canadian,  said 
some  months  ago  in  the  Forum:  '^The  destiny  of  Canada  will  be 
settled  by  the  people  of  Canada  themselves.  There  is  no  mani- 
fest destiny  but  what  they  themselves  decree."  Now  granting 
this  to  be  the  case,  what  then  do  Canadians  themselves  regard  as 
their  probable  and  most  desirable  future  t 

We  can  easily  ascertain  by  an  examination  of  the  public  utter- 
ances of  their  prominent  men,  their  statesmen  and  thinkers, 
whose  opinions  may  be  fairly  taken  as  expressing  those  of  the 
people  at  large,  for  whether  we  believe  that  statesmen  lead  or 
follow  public  opinion,  we  must  acknowledge  that  they  are  the 
nation's  mouthpieces. 

It  is  obvious  to  the  most  superficial  observer  that  Canada  has 
a  choice  of  only  four  paths,  one  of  which  she  must  take.  Firsts 
she  may  remain  a  colony,  a  dependency  of  the  British  Crown,  as 
she  is  now.  Second,  she  may  try  imperial  federation.  Third, 
ahe  may  join  hands  in  political  union  with  the  United  States. 
Fourth,  she  may  become  an  independent  nation,  ''a  great  semi- 
continental,  interoceanic  commonwealth." 

As  to  remaining  as  she  is,  and  where  she  is,  few  Canadians,  or 
Americans  either,  consider  such  a  condition  of  affairs  either  pos- 
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sible  or  desirable.  As  she  JDCreaaes  in  wealth,  population,  and 
importance  she  will  and  must  outgrow  the  conditions  that  suited 
her  infancy.  "When  I  wais  a  child  I  spake  as  a  child,  I  nnder- 
stood  as  a  child,  I  thought  as  a  child,  bnt  when  I  became  a  man 
I  put  away  childish  things."  So  it  is  with  Canada.  Scarcely  a 
parliamentary  Ee^ion  passes  hut  some  leading  Canadian  states- 
man, or  prominent  member  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  political 
parties,  rings  the  knell  of  the  past  and  heralds,  though  yet  afar, 
the  dawning  future.  She  must  grow  or  fall  i  when  the  tree  ceasee 
to  increase  or  put  forth  leaves  it  is  dying  or  dead.  Canada,  with 
her  Northwest  Territories  and  great  provinces  of  British  Colum- 
bia and  Manitoba  newly  opened  up  and  rapidly  settling;  with 
miles  upon  miles  of  the  best  wheat  land  in  the  world  in  Manitoba ; 
with  ideal  stock-raising  country  in  the  Territories;  with  coal  and 
iron  in  Nova  Scotia  and  British  Columbia  (anthracite  and  gold, 
too,  in  the  latter) ;  with  iron,  copper,  silver,  nickel,  asbestos, 
and  gold  mines  in  Ontario  ;  with  phosphate  in  Quebec  ;  with 
hundreds  of  miles  of  lignite  coal  in  the  Bocky  Mountains;  with 
almost  boundless  forests  and  with  magnificent  fish  supplies,  not 
only  in  British  Columbia  and  the  Maritime  Provinces,  but  also 
in  the  Northwest  Territories — with  all  these  known  and  many 
other  unknown  resources  it  is  not  natural  to  suppose  that  Canada 
will  not  progress. 

Mr,  Wilfred  Laurier,  a  French  Canadian  and  the  leader  of  the 
Beform  party  in  the  Dominion  House,  said  in  a  speech  made  last 
year:  "Canada  is  not  always  to  remain  a  colony,  light  as  oar 
dependence  on  the  mother- con ntry  may  be,  that  dependence  is 
not  to  remain  forever."  And  this  opinion  is  simply  a  statement 
of  a  feeling  more  or  less  general,  though  perhaps  to  a  certain 
estent  unspoken,  among  Canadians.  As  to  precisely  what  the 
future  holds  for  Canada  there  may  be  some  diversities  of  opinion, 
but  there  is  an  almost  nniversal  belief  that  her  future  will  not 
and  cannot  exactly  resemble  her  past :  move  in  one  direction  or 
the  other,  she  must. 

The  scheme  of  imperial  federation  at  the  time  of  its  inception 
attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  and  has  yet  many  eminent  ad- 
vocates and  adherents,  thongh  not  qnite  so  many  now  perhaps 
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as  in  its  first  flush.  Bat  most  Canadians  regard  it  as  a  dazzling  im- 
practicability more  easily  worked  on  paper  than  possible  of  real- 
ization. The  greatest  objection  to  be  nrged  against  it  is  its  cam- 
bersomeness.  The  late  Sir  John  Macdonald  said  plainly,  ''  Im- 
perial federation  is  utterly  impracticable." 

It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  Canadian  members  would  care  to 
attend  an  Imperial  Federation  Parliament,  sitting  somewhere  in 
Great  Britain,  to  vote  upon  a  mass  of  affairs  upon  which  and  in 
which  they  have  small  knowledge  and  less  interest :  such  as  East 
Indian  or  Australian  matters  for  example.  Nor  is  it  probable 
that  the  English,  Irish,  or  Scotch  members  would  like  to  have 
their  time  occupied  discussing  the  details  of  colonial  affairs. 
Then  again  it  is  doubtful  whether  Canadians,  in  purely  Canadian 
matters,  would  care  to  see  the  absolute  power  and  authority  of 
their  own  Parliament  taken  from  it  and  transferred  to  a  body 
sitting  outside  of  the  country.  The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  late 
governor-general  of  Canada,  saw  all  these  objections  and  pointed 
them  out  in  a  speech  made  just  before  his  departure  from  the 
country. 

^^I  would  ask  how  the  policy  of  centralizing  imperial  business, 
say  at  Westminster,  would  work  if  you  pushed  it  too  hardt  You 
have  colonies  that  are  protectionists,  you  have  colonies  with  ad 
valorem  duties,  and  colonies  with  specific  duties.  Let  us  suppose 
that  you  are  going  to  try  your  hand  at  the  introduction  of  the 
uniform  system.  You  will  have  two  tremendous  obstacles  to  en- 
counter. In  the  first  place,  if  you  are  going  to  propose  that  the 
ports  of  the  British  Empire  shall  join  hands  and  adopt  a  com- 
mon tariff  against  other  nations,  you  will  have  to  convince  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  that  you  are  not  going  to  lead  them  into 
a  morass.  The  United  Kingdom  does,  roughly  speaking,  at 
present,  three  fourths  of  its  trade  with  foreign  countries  and  one 
fourth  with  British  possessions.  Self-preservation  is  a  pretty 
strong  instinct  in  commercial  circles  at  home  [England]  as  it  is 
in  Canada,  and  you  will  find  that  not  a  few  of  our  friends  will 
hesitate  to  disturb  the  three  fourths  of  their  business  which  they 
do  with  the  foreigner  on  the  chance  of  making  the  remaining 
one  fourth  larger  than  it  is  now." 
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Lord  Lansdowne's  words  seem  almost  prophetic  when  we  re- 
member that  on  June  30,  1S92,  at  tte  "  Congress  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  Empire  "  in  Eogland,  a  resolntion  was 
offered  declaring  that  "  fiscal  union  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  colonies  by  preferential  dnties  would  be  politically  and  com- 
mercially disastrous."  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  high  commissioner 
for  Canada,  proposed  an  amendment  to  this  resolution  to  the  ef- 
fect that  "a  small  differential  duty  should  be  adopted  by  Great 
Britain  and  her  colonies  against  foreign  imports."  The  amend- 
ment was  defeated  by  seventy-nine  against  thirty-fonr  in  favor, 
a  very  strong  evidence  that  the  mother -country  has  no  intention 
of  "joining  hands  with  her  colonies  and  adopting  a  common 
tariff  against  other  nations." 

Though  many  still  recognize  imperial  federation  as  a  possi- 
bility, it  is  not  now  very  widely  regarded  as  a  probability ; 
nevertheless  those  who  hold  these  views  have  an  able  advocate 
in  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  high  commissioner  for  Canada,  and  there 
iB  a  contingent  of  Canadians  who  see  in  this  movement  Cauada's 
future. 

The  two  remaining  paths  are  annexation  or  political  anion 
with  the  United  States,  and  independence.  The  most  widely 
known  advocate  of  annexation  is  Prof.  Goldwin  Smith,  who  is, 
of  course,  not  a  Canadian.  Here  and  there  tlironghont  Canada 
may  be  found  sporadic  knots  of  annexationists,  but  so  far  they 
have  not  been  suQiciently  large  in  number  to  receive  parlia- 
mentary recognition  as  a  political  party  or  to  have  a  leader  of 
great  political  infiuence. 

Prof.  Schurman  in  the  article  before  quoted  also  said  :  "The 
case  of  Canada  is  diOerent,  infinitely  different,  from  that  of  all 
the  other  territories  ceded  during  the  nineteenth  century.  There 
yon  [the  United  States]  gained  unpeopled  lands  by  purchase  or 
conc[ueHt.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  yon  have  to  do  with  five  mil- 
lion human  wills,  to  be  followed  in  the  next  generation  by  twice 
that  number."  He  then  proceeds  to  point  out  that  Canada's 
destiny  will  be  settled  by  her  own  people  and  they  themselves 
will  say  what  it  shall  be. 

It  has  been  asserted  from  time  to  time  that  among  the  French 
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Ganadians  of  the  Lower  Province  there  is  a  strongly  developed 
annexation  sentiment  This  is  a  grave  error.  The  French 
Ganadians  of  the  province  of  Qaebec,  nnmerieally  strong  and 
taking  a  large  and  active  interest  in  politics,  are  solidly  opposed 
to  political  nnion^  At  present  they  enjoy  privileges  and  con- 
cessions that  they  could  hardly  hope  to  retain  if  Qaebec  became 
a  state  of  the  American  Union.  Now  their  provincial  court  is 
governed  in  all  civil  cases  according  to  the  French  law  (The 
OotUume  de  Paris),  French  ranks  equally  with  English  as  the 
legal  language,  and  all  proceedings  must  be  conducted  and  re- 
ported in  both  tongues. 

Mr.  Erastus  Wiman  proves  the  fallacy  of  the  supposition  that 
the  French  Ganadians  favor  annexation  in  an  article  in  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  in  which  he  says:  ''The  French  [Canadian] 
])eople  are  to-day  more  dominated  by  the  Boman  Catholic 
Church  than  other  x)eople  in  the  world,  and  the  influence  of  that 
great  hierarchy  in  Canada  is  dead  set  against  annexation.  The 
Church  of  Quebec  is  intrenched  by  conditions  extremely  favor- 
able to  its  power  and  growth,  which  it  is  universally  believed 
would  all  be  changed  should  Quebec  become  a  state  of  the 
Union.  True,  this  is  a  mistake,  for  any  state  in  the  Union  may 
do  as  it  pleases  with  regard  to  its  church,  its  priesthood,  or  its 
religious  matters,  but  the  change  from  existing  highly  favorable 
conditions  would  be  viewed  with  apprehension,  while  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  introduction  of  a  new  life  and  new  institutions 
make  it  simply  out  of  the  question  that,  in  the  lifetime  of  any 
one  living,  the  French  people  while  under  the  influence  of  the 
Church  of  Bome  will  favor  annexation." 

But  there  is  still  another  very  strong  objection  among  Cana- 
dians to  political  union.  Having  always  managed  their  own 
a&irs  as  a  self-governing  colony,  the  idea  of  losing  this  control 
more  or  less  and  being  divided  into  three  or  four  or  more  states 
in  the  Union  is  hardly  pleasing  to  them.  Though  Canada  is 
sometimes  rather  contemptuously  spoken  of  as  a  ''dependency 
of  the  British  Crown,"  it  is  more  a  figure  of  speech  than  a  re- 
ality, and  she  may  be  said  to  have  fully  tasted  the  sweets  of  self- 
government,  and  to  feel  within  her  breast  the  embryonic  heart- 
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throbs  of  a  national  pride.  There  ie  also  a  pretty  general  belief 
that  if  annexatioa  were  an  accomplislied  fact  the  enormoDS  area 
of  Canada  added  to  that  of  the  Uoited  States  (which  it  exceeds 
if  we  except  Alaska)  would  render  the  governmental  machinery 
80  unwieldy  that  the  union  would  soon  break  to  pieces  and  fall 
apart  from  very  ponderousneBS. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  strongest  objections,  however,  ia  that  whUM 
Canadians  see  much  to  admire  in  American  institutions,  they 
have  natnrally  a  very  strong  bias  in  favor  of  their  own.  As  a 
commercial  people,  the  descendants  of  a  "nation  of  shopkeep- 
ers," the  recurrence  every  four  years  of  a  season  of  depression 
in  trade  and  commerce  owing  to  the  disturbances  of  a  presi- 
dential election  leads  them  to  view  with  some  apprehension  any 
movement  tending  to  make  thorn  sharers  of  snch  a  season  of 
depression. 

Secoodly,  they  hear  Americans  themselves  assert,  both  through 
the  press  and  their  public  men,  that  the  administratioD  of  the  law 
in  the  great  republic  ia  not  so  satisfactory  as  it  might  be.  Not  very 
long  ago  a  writer  in  the  Century  Magazine,  discussing  the  subject 
of  good  laws  inefficiently  administered,  said:  "The  fact  is 
notorious  that  all  over  the  Union  plain  statutes  ai'O  disregarded 
by  those  who  are  plainly  bidden  to  enforce  them,  that  sheri£&, 
constables,  and  policemen  stand  and  look  on  while  the  laws 
which  they  have  sworn  to  execute  are  dishonored  before  their 
faces."  fTow  this  is  no  slight  matter  to  Canadians,  who  are  a 
law-abiding  people,  and,  rightly  or  wrongly,  they  argue  that  it 
would  seem  to  indicate  a  radical  defect  somewhere  in  the  system 
when  any  administrator  of  the  law  can  be  subjected  to  the 
temptation  to  shape  his  course  with  a  view  to  the  next  election. 
And  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  if  the  political  "heeler"  com- 
mits a  crime  or  a  breach  of  the  law,  that  the  arrest  and  con- 
viction by  the  men  whose  supporter  he  may  be  will  be  prompt 
and  efifective.  Cdnadians  are  not  naturally  more  morally  dis- 
posed than  citizens  of  the  United  States,  but  the  evil-doc 
whether  a  politician  or  not,  knows  well  that  if  he  defies  the  Ii 
punishment  swift  and  sure  follows  his  act. 

Public  proeecntors,  judges,  BhedfTs,  and  policemen  are  sa^ 
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pofled  to  hav^e  no  political  leanings  toward  any  party,  indeed  a 
pablidy  or  widely  expressed  preference  would  be  considered 
most  improper  and  unbecoming,  and  if  it  amounted  to  activ^e 
IHurtisanship  would  probably  bring  in  its  train  the  dismissal  of* 
the  offender.  That  the  framers  of  the  law  should  be  elected 
seems  quite  proper,  but  to  most  Canadians  the  system  of  elect- 
ing the  administrators  does  not  appear  calculated  to  produce  the 
best  results. 

Then,  too,  in  regard  to  the  civil  service,  Canadians  are  dis- 
posed to  look  with  favor  upon  the  British  custom  of  leaving  the 
civil  service  officers  undisturbed  so  long  as  they  perform  their 
duties  efficiently,  while  the  ^*  spoils"  system  which  prevails  in 
the  United  States  appears  to  them  as  a  very  doabtfal  blessing. 
The  very  few  cases  in  which  men  have  been  turned  out  of  office 
when  their  political  opponents  came  to  the  power  have  always 
been  regarded  as  a  public  scandal. 

The  United  States  has  a  good  many  political  issues  peculiarly 
her  own  to  settle,  such  as  the  negro  question,  emigration  ques- 
tion, the  silver  question,  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  the 
pension  list,  to  which  fund  it  is  not  at  all  probable  Canada  would 
care  to  contribute.  Mr.  Erastus  Wiman  has  pointed  out  that  if 
Canada  came  into  the  Union  it  would  be  far  from  an  unmixed 
blessing  from  the  American  point  of  view,  for  Canadians  could 
if  they  liked  upset  the  legislature  of  the  country  by  simply  hold- 
ing the  balance  of  the  power  and  casting  a  solid  vote  this  way  or 
that.  Indeed,  American  statesmen  have  said  that  if  the  annex- 
ation of  Canada  were  put  as  a  direct  vote  to  their  citizens,  the 
proposition  would  be  defeated.  Bat  of  course  nothing  but  the 
actual  experiment  could  prove  the  truth  or  falsity  of  such  a 
prediction. 

There  is  another  and  more  cogent  reason  why  Canada  wants 
neither  imperial  federation  nor  annexation — she  has  an  ambition 
of  her  own.  Mr.  Walter  Blackburn  Hart,  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  New  England  MoTiMyy  said :  ^^  Canada  could  not  want  a  bet- 
ter future  than  to  form  a  part  of  such  a  nation  [the  American]  "  ; 
and  Prof.  Gold  win  Smith,  in  ''Canada  and  the  Canadian  Ques- 
tion,''  says:      ''If   to  be  a  nation  is  strength,   energy,   and 
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graDdenr,  to  be  less  than  a  nation  is  to  have  less  than  a  fall 
measure  of  all  these.  Canada  does  ask  a  better  fatore.  She 
wants  a  full  measure  of  strength,  energy,  and  grandeur."  To 
*be  a  nation  of  herself,  or,  according  to  Prof.  Sohurman,  ''the 
semi-continental,  interoceanio  empire"  which  he  further  declares 
it  is  her  destiny  to  become ;  a  destiny  in  which  her  statesmen 
and  x)eople  should  firmly  believ^e.  Many  eminent  Canadians 
have  openly  said  and  published  abroad  the  fact  that  they  con- 
fidently look  forward  to  the  time  when  Canada  will  be  independ- 
ent. The  late  Sir  John  Macdonald,  through  whose  exertions 
the  various  provinces  were  federated  into  one  great  Dominion, 
though  a  loyal  British  subject,  was  a  pronounced  home-ruler. 
When  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  protested  at  the 
Colonial  Office  against  the  Canadian  adoption  of  a  protective 
policy,  Sir  John,  without  mincing  matters,  said  plainly  :  ''  We 
will  govern  our  own  country,  we  will  put  on  the  taxes  ourselves, 
if  we  choose  to  misgovern  ourselves  we  will  do  so,  and  we  do  not 
desire  England,  Ireland,  or  Scotland  to  tell  us  we  are  fools." 
This  was  very  plain  talking,  and  if  not  a  declaration  of  complete 
independence,  nominal  and  real,  it  was  at  least  very  independ- 
ent speaking  and  a  pretty  open  avowal  of  actual  freedom  and 
independence  of  action. 

There  seems  to  be  an  impression  among  American  politicians 
that  the  Liberal  or  Eeform  party  in  Canada  is  the  one  most  favor- 
ably inclined  to  annexation  or  political  union.  But  if  this  be 
the  case,  it  is  singular  that  all  the  leaders  and  prominent  men  of 
that  party  who  have  been  accused  of  such  views  most  emphatic- 
ally deny  any  such  ideas.  Though  advocating  reciprocity  of 
trade,  they  most  distinctly  declare  that  they  thereby  do  not  mean 
political  union.  The  Hon.  Edward  Blake  (recently  called  to 
Ireland),  one  of  the  most  able  and  prominent  members  of  the 
Beform  party,  in  his  "Address  to  the  West  Durham  Beform 
Convention,"  said  :  "It  [Canada]  is  a  goodly  land,  endowed 
with  great  recuperative  powers  and  vast  resources,  as  yet  almost 
undeveloped,  inhabited  by  a  population,  moral  and  religious, 
sober  and  industrious,  the  descendants  of  a  choice  immigration 
of  men  of  mark  and  Cburage,  energy  and  enterprise,  in  the  breasts 
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of  whose  children  still  should  glow  the  sparks  of  those  ancestral 
fires.''  And  in  a  subsequent  note  to  the  Olcibe  newspaper  he 
stated  that :  '^  Political  union  was  by  no  means  our  ideal  nor  as 
yet  our  inevitable  future."  Speaking  of  independence  he  said 
in  the  above  address :  ''  It  is  quite  x>06sible  that  in  connection 
with  such  a  policy  advantageous  international  arrangements  on 
various  most  important  points  might  be  secured." 

The  Hon.  Sir  Oliver  Mowat,  premier  of  the  Ontario  Provin- 
cial Parliament  and  a  Liberal,  says  in  an  open  letter  to  the  Hon. 
Alexander  Mackenzie  (since  deceased)  :  ''Liberals  were  nearly 
if  not  quite  unanimous  in  not  wanting  political  union ;  but  they 
did  want  unrestricted  reciprocity,  they  [the  electorate]  were  not 
asked  to  support  unrestricted  reciprocity  except  on  fair  terms. 
We  did  not  want  it^  if  to  obtain  or  to  keep  it  we  had  to  abandon 
our  aspirations  for  an  independent  Canada  on  Canada's  ceasing 
to  be  part  of  the  British  Empire.  To  political  union  we  would 
not  agree.  The  aspiration  of  Canadians  is  for  an  independent 
Canada.  Political  union  would  put  an  end  forever  to  the  hope 
of  this.  ...  In  case  of  annexation  Canada  would  be  no 
more."  Sir  Oliver  also  states:  ''Liberals  and  Conservatives 
alike  are  against  it  for  many  reasons." 

Mr.  Laurier,  before  quoted,  said  in  a  speech  at  the  banquet 
given  in  his  honor  at  Boston  :  "Canada  is  still  a  colony,  but  I 
am  proud  to  say  a  free  colony.  It  is  the  destiny  of  colonies  to 
become  independent  nations.  ...  If  such  a  boon  as  free- 
dom of  trade  were  to  be  purchased  by  the  slightest  sacrifice  of 
my  nation's  dignity,  I  would  have  none  of  it."  So  much  for  the 
Liberal  party. 

On  the  other  side  of  x>olitics  it  is  more  difficult  to  obtain  pub- 
licly expressed  opinions  on  the  subject  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  Conservatives  have  never  been  accused,  rightfully  or  wrong- 
fully, as  the  case  may  be,  of  the  slightest  desire  for  annexation  ]  in- 
deed, quite  the  contrary,  they  have  again  and  again  been  accused 
of  hostility  to  the  United  States.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Chapleau,  late 
secretary  of  state,  now  lieutenant-governor  of  Quebec,  a  French 
Canadian  and  a  Conservative,  in  a  speech  at  Providence,  B.  I., 
said :     "  It  is  true,  and  I  admit  it,  that  every  Canadian  wants  at 
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maturity  a  coaotry  of  his  own  to  live  for,  to  fight  for,  aad,  if 
DBoessary,  to  die  for.  ...  I  am  a  British-born  subject  and 
a  Freuchmau  by  parentage.  .  .  .  With  such  a  parentage, 
with  such  traditiona  of  courage,  of  intelligence,  of  glory,  are  the 
Canadians  to  be  denied  the  noble  ambition,  the  sure  destiny  of 
being  a  people  by  themaelves,  an  independent  nation  t " 

Even  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  the  advocate  of  annexation,  or  polit- 
ical union  as  he  prefers  to  call  it,  says  :  "There  is  nothing  in 
nature  or  political  circumstance  to  forbid  the  existence  on  this 
continent  of  a  nation  independent  of  the  United  Scat«a.  Ameri- 
cans need  not  be  feared.  .  .  .  The  Americans  are  a  moral 
people.  It  would  not  be  possible  now  to  excite  them  to  an  mi- 
provoked  attack  upon  another  free  nation  or  even  to  a  manifest  en- 
croachment on  its  rights.  .  .  .  An  independent  Canada,  how- 
ever inferior  to  them  in  force,  might  reet  in  perfect  safety  by 
their  side." 

It  has  now,  I  think,  been  proved  from  the  months  of  Canadi- 
ans themselves  that  it  is  their  hope  and  belief  that  Canada  is 
destined  to  become  a  sovereign  commonwealth,  modeled  some- 
what on  American  lines,  but  not  altogether  so. 

The  head  of  the  nation,  or  president,  for  example,  will  prob- 
ably be  elected  for  a  longer  term  than  four  years.  Much  of  the 
present  Canadian  policy  would  also  be  retained.  Indeed,  the 
principal  and  perhaps  only  real  diQerence  would  be  in  that  office 
DOW  entitled  the  Governor-OeDeralship. 

Helen  Gkegoky-Flebhee,  A.M. 


ARE  AMERICAN  HOMES  DECREASING? 

A  REPLY  TO  J.  A.  COLLINS. 

BY  HON.   GILBERT  L.   EBERHART. 

ONE  of  the  cnrses  of  our  country  to-day  is  the  i>e68imist8 
who  infest  the  rostrum^  the  columns  of  the  daily  and 
weekly  papers,  and  the  monthly  journals.  This  class  of  writers 
and  orators  is  never  happy,  save  when  finding  fault  with  the 
present  condition  of  society,  or  foreboding  the  dire  calamities 
which,  in'  their  opinion,  are  sure  to  fall  on  our  nation,  unless  the 
people  at  once  totally  forsake  all  their  familiar  and  long  estab- 
lished codes  of  morals,  customs,  and  well-tested  laws  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  substitute  for  them  the  wild  and  futile  theories  of  these 
modem  reformers. 

The  result  of  all  this  is  a  dissatisfaction  with  present  condi- 
tions of  life,  and  a  restlessness  that  is  ready,  on  very  slight,  or 
no  provocation  whatever,  to  invade  the  domain  of  peace  and 
good  order  with  the  destructive  spirit  of  disregard  for  all  law, 
and  the  ultimate  and  total  defeat  of  the  good  results  which  only 
obedience  to  law  and  a  jealous  regard  for  the  rights  of  others 
ever  have  achieved,  or  ever  can  achieve,  so  long  as  civilization 
shall  endure,  or  a  human  being  prefers  good  government  and 
domestic  tranquillity  to  anarchy  and  the  fearful  menace  of 
mobocracy.  I  am  not  disposed  to  permit  any  one  to  exceed  me 
in  my  love  for  the  home  circle ;  or  to  place  a  higher  estimate  ou 
the  sacred  influences  of  the  family  than  I  do  ;  but  to  assume  that 
these  wholesome  and  ennobling  sentiments  can  be  fostered  and 
nourished  only  in  homes  built  on  land  in  which  the  head  of  the 
&mily  holds  a  title  in  fee  simple,  is  an  absurdity  which  has  no 
foundation  in  fact  or  reason. 

Many  of  our  best  citizens  are  tenants,  and  are  such  from  de- 
liberate choice.  And  for  the  reason,  they  say,  that  it  is  much 
cheaper  to  rent  than  to  own  a  home.      I  am  ready  to  admit,  and 
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I  believe,  too,  that  most  men  will  feel  a  deeper  iaterest  ia  the 
safety  of  their  neighbors'  property,  if  they  own  the  homes  they 
occupy  ;  but  this  arises,  not  from  any  stronger  spirit  of  patriot- 
ism thereby  created,  but  from  the  natural  and  eelfish  iastiDCte 
which  provoke  the  individual  to  lead  such  a  course  as  will  most 
surely  command  the  aid  and  cooperation  of  his  neighbors  in  the 
defense  of  his  estate,  when  menaced  by  the  mob,  or  other  daagerB 
of  destruction. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  to  say  that  a  man  who  has  not  a  title 
in  fee  to  the  town  lot  on  wbich  he  makes  his  home,  or  the  few 
acres  from  which,  by  his  labor,  he  derives  his  support,  "is  a  prey 
to  any  evil  influences  that  choose  to  sway  him ;  that  from  Bnch 
are  the  tools  of  despotism  molded,"  is  a  libel,  and  aa  uaprovoked 
insult  to  tens  of  thousands  of  the  best  citizens  that  tread  the  soil 
of  America.  And  the  truth  of  my  assertion  is  proved  by  the 
figures  which  Mr.  Collius  gives  id  his  article  in  the  January  num- 
ber of  The  Magazine  of  Civics. 

In  that  article  he  asserts  that  the  percentage  of  tenants  in  the 
United  States  is  70,  while  in  Portugal,  Italy,  and  other  countries 
but  28  to  55  per  cent  of  the  beads  of  families  are  teoaotB. 

But  Mr.  Collins  "reckons  without  his  host."  He  ia  evideutly 
more  inclined  to  awaken  groundless  fears  than  he  is  to  deal  with 
the  undeniable  facts  that  confront  ns  at  every  tarn,  and  to  make 
comparisons  between  the  social  oonditlous,  and  the  peculiar  and 
ever-growing  traits  of  our  people  and  those  of  the  people  of 
Europe,  which  are  wholly  illogical,  and  where  no  comparison 
can  possibly  be  drawn.  The  nations  of  contineutal  Europe,  and 
even  of  Great  Britain,  have  their  pecnliar  ideas  of  everything 
that  pertains  to  religion,  society,  and  civil  government.  They 
have  their  fixed  habits  of  thought,  and  all  these  matters  are, 
with  them,  the  growth  of  mauy  centuries. 

Ours  is  a  youog  nation,  its  elements  iuoongruouB,  diversiforio, 
and  in  a  formative  condition. 

The  environments  of  each  individual  citizen  of  our  country  is 
radically  diSereat  from  those  of  every  denizen  of  Europej  and 
the  history  of  this  country,  even  if  we  take  only  the  past  thirty 
years,  proves  beyond  all  donbt  that  nowhere  else  on  earth  are 
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the  grand  x>068ibilities  of  rising  from  obscurity  and  poverty  to 
eminence  and  affluence  so  nnmerons  as  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  Any  man  who  reads  and  looks  about  him  knows  that 
the  poor  boys  of  one  generation  are  the  statesmen,  the  business 
men,  the  leaders  of  enterprise,  the  inventors  of  the  next.  Need 
we  cite  examples  f  Do  not  our  schoolboys  and  girls  know  what 
Lincoln  and  Douglass  and  Banks  and  Wilson  and  Grant,  and 
Sherman  and  Sheridan  and  Harrison  and  Edison,  et  id  omnegenuSy 
were  in  their  boyhood  f 

And  when  we  reflect  that  our  nation  has  barely  passed  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  its  existence,  need  it  be  at  all  '^start- 
ling that  in  the  greatest  republic  on  earth"  the  percentage  of 
inhabitants  who  own  homes  is  less  than  in  countries  that  are 
from  one  thousand  to  two  thousand  years  oldf 

But  admitting  for  the  nonce  that  Mr.  Oollins  deals  correctly 
with  his  figures,  I  am  forced  to  say  that  his  'indications  that 
point  to  a  dark  future  for  our  country,  unless  something  is  done 
to  stay  the  tide  of  landlordism,"  are  all  airy  nothings,  are  any- 
thing but  complimentary  to  the  intelligence  of  the  average  Amer- 
ican citizen.  To  the  man  who  will  face  the  facts,  rather  than 
search  for  delusive  theories,  it  is  plain  that  the  cry  of  ''land- 
lordism "  is  the  veriest  bugaboo  that  ever  a  pessimistic  brain 
conceived. 

Note  the  many  changes  that  are  constantly  going  on  in  the 
ownership  of  real  estate.  Only  forty  or  fifby  years  ago  it  was 
common  for  men,  in  many  of  the  original  thirteen  states,  to  own 
tracts  of  land  embracing  thousands  of  acres ;  and  to-day,  even 
where  the  owners  had  large  families,  not  a  foot  of  those  immense 
estates  is  owned  by  a  single  descendant  of  the  original  patentee. 
The  one,  five,  or  ten  thousand  acres  owned  by  one  man  only 
forty  years  ago  are  now  owned  by  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
thrifty  inhabitants,  and  are  covered  by  busy  towns  or  cities. 

The  dense  forests,  in  many  instances,  of  only  thirty  years  ago 
are  to-day  the  locations  of  large  and  thriving  villages,  and  pro- 
ductive gardens  and  farms.  Men  who  owned  small  tracts  of 
land  a  few  years  ago,  with  the  city  a  mile  or  two  away,  have 
since  found  it  at  their  doors  ready  to  fold  them  in  its  municipal 
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arms.  They  aold  out,  and,  as  a  matter  of  economy,  put  thetr 
BurplQB  cash,  which  came  from  the  increased  value  of  "the  little 
home,"  io  the  eavings  bank,  and  made  their  "homea"  in 
tenement  houses,  or  built  others.  Within  the  paat  decade,  not 
only  the  natural  increase,  bnt  immigration,  has  added  largely  to 
the  number  of  families  in  the  United  States ;  but  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  these,  however  mnch 
disposed  to  do  so,  could  acquire  homes  clear  of  incumbrances  in 
the  short  space  of  ten  years  with  families  to  provide  for  ia  the 
meantime. 

These  and  other  facts,  which  readily  suggest  themselves  to 
every  thoughtful,  considerate  mind,  dearly  show  bow,  at  cer- 
tain periods,  an  apparent — and  only  apparent — "decadence  of 
home-ownership"  may  exist;  but  it  is  not,  even  if  real,  any  evi- 
dence of  a  weakening  in  the  foundation  of  our  government,  or 
ground  for  alarm  for  the  perpetuity  of  our  free  institutions. 

Mr.  Collins  iu  his  peculiarly  "startling"  style  claims  that 
"figures  show  an  immense  and  startling  diminution  in  the  pro- 
portion of  home-owners  during  the  past  decade  in  every  section 
of  the  country — such  a  ratio  of  diminution  as  to  lead  one  to 
question  the  reliability  of  the  data,  yet  the  facts  have  been 
proved  beyond  question." 

No,  not  beyond  question.  Mr.  Collins,  unfortunately,  has 
given  us  one  of  those  examples  of  argument  in  which  the  relation 
of  only  a  part  of  the  truth  results  in  positive  untruth  ;  and  the 
fact  is,  in  this  instance,  that  the  only  thing  "startling"  in  his 
whole  subject  is  the  apparent  delusion  that  controls  him,  and  the 
inaccuracy  of  his  figures,  or  at  least  the  wide  discrepancy  be- 
tween his  and  those  given  in  the  census  report  of  1890. 

In  that  report  we  learn  that,  within  the  domain  of  our  republic, 
we  had,  in  the  year  1890,  the  large  number  of  12,690,152  families, 
and  that  almost  one  half— 48  per  cent — of  them  owned  the  farms 
and  homes  they  occupied.  Of  these  farms  and  homes,  a  fraction 
over  72  per  cent  were  free  of  all  incumbrances. 

In  cities  having  a  population  above  100,000  souls,  there  were 
1,9-18,834  home  families,  23  per  cent  of  which  owned  their  homes, 
and  the  others — 77  per  cent — were  renters;  thus  proving,  as  I 
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haye  already  said,  that  many  find  it  cheaper^  especially  in  the 
larger  towns  and  citieSi  to  rent  than  to  own  homes.  And  one  re- 
markable fact  is  that,  of  these  city  homes  owned  by  the  occu- 
pants, only  38  per  cent  were  inoambered. 

Of  4,224,660  families  Hying  in  towns  of  8,000  souls  and  less, 
44  per  cent  owned,  and  56  per  cent  rented,  the  residences  they 
occupied;  and  of  the  families  who  owned  their  homes,  77  per 
cent  held  them  free  of  debt 

Another  striking  fact,  but  not  at  all  '^startling,"  is  that  the 
yalue  of  the  1,696,890  farms  and  homes  incumbered  was  $5,687,- 
296,069,  and  the  total  liens  against  them  amounted  to  $2,132,- 
949,563— or  less  than  38  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  yalue  of  the 
property. 

The  fact  that  property  is  mortgaged  is  not,  per  ae^  any  eyidence 
of  hopeless  insolyency  in  the  owner ;  nor  is  the  fact  that  in  1880, 
in  Bhode  Island,  20  per  cent  of  the  farms  were  hired,  and  in 
1890  26  per  cent  were  hired,  the  slightest  proof  that  the  number 
of  farm-owners  in  that  state  had  decreased.  An  inyestigation 
▼cold,  in  all  probability,  reyeal  the  fact  that  6  per  cent  of  the 
fiurm-owners  had  grown  too  old  to  work,  and  the  £eu:m  was  too 
small  to  support  four  or  five  grown-up  sons  who  had  the  ambi- 
tion to  become  ^'the  architects  of  their  own  fortunes,"  or  ^'to  go 
West  and  grow  up  with  the  country."  The  rent  of  the  farm 
would  support  '^the  old  folks"  comfortably;  hence  it  was  leased 
to  a  thrifty  Qerman  who  had  the  week  before  landed  at  Castle 
(harden,  and  who  would  make  one  acre  of  it,  as  a  market  garden, 
bring  in  more  cash  per  year  than  the  owner  and  his  sons  eyer 
got  from  ten  acres;  a  result,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  can  be  re- 
garded as  neither  a  danger  to  the  happiness  of  our  people,  nor  a 
menace  to  the  permanency  of  our  beloyed  republic. 

Mr.  Oollins  has  allowed  his  percentage  theory  to  delude  and  de- 
ceiye  him — to  lead  him  to  the  illogical  conclusion  that,  because  the 
number  of  home-owners  is  less  in  proportion  to  the  whole  popu- 
lation now  than  in  1880,  a  steady  and  great  diminution  in  the 
number  of  free  home-owners  is  going  on  '4n  every  state  in  the 
Union."  And  to  this  he  adds  the  erroneous  allegation  that  '^70  per 
cent  of  our  population  are  reduced  to  the  condition  of  tenants." 
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The  word  "reduced"  implies  that  seveD  tenths  once  owned 
homes,  bat  by  aome  sort  of  force  and  fraud  they  have  beeo  taken 
from  them.  His  allegation  means  this,  or  it  means  nothing. 
And  I  must  conclude  that  Mr.  Collins  is  in  error,  and  if  he  means 
only  that  the  number  of  home-owners  is  less  to-day  than  in  the 
year  1880,  or  at  any  previoas  period  of  onr  national  existence, 
he  has  fallen  into  an  error  that  needs  an  explanation  he  has  failed 
to  make,  and  without  which  no  man  aoqnainted  with  the  won- 
derful progress  of  onr  country,  caa  be  expected  to  place  confi- 
dence in  his  allegations.  In  view  of  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
popalation  and  wealth  of  our  country,  and  the  undeniable  fact 
that  hundreds  and  thonaands  of  dwellings  exist  to-day  where 
none  existed  in  1880,  it  is  iacumbent  upon  Mr,  Collins  to  show 
by  what  strange,  abnormal  process  the  homes  in  a  state  largely 
decrease — fall  into  decadence — while  the  popalation  is  constantly 
growing  in  nambera.  He  ia  certainly  obliged  to  let  his  readers 
know  what  has  become  of  these  homes  which,  in  such  great 
numbers  have,  in  a  single  decade,  gone  out  of  existeuce. 

For  example,  Colorado  ia  1880  had  a  population  of  194,327 
and  in  1890,  had  412,198.  Montana  in  1880  had  a  population  of 
39,159,  and  in  1890  had  132,159.  Kansas  ia  1880  had  a  popu- 
lation of  996,096  aad  in  1890  had  1,427,096— an  increase  of  431,- 
000.  Will  Mr.  Colliua  say  that  there  was  a  less  number  of 
homes,  or  homeowners,  iu  those  three  states  in  1890,  with  all 
this  increase  of  population,  than  in  1880  T 

Mr.  Collins,  I  fear,  is  nob  aware  of  the  means  by  which  the 
poor  man,  or  the  man  of  limited  means — the  great  m^ority  of 
men — obtains  a  home.  He  seems  not  to  know  the  fact  that  tens, 
aye  hundreds  of  thousands  of  homes  and  farms  are  owned  by  men 
who  could  never  have  secured  even  the  most  humble  "shanty  " 
had  no  such  thing  as  "the  mortgage  system"  existed.  Men 
must  needs  at  times  ask  credit  of  their  fellows,  and  why  should 
"the  mortgage  system"  be  denounced  as  any  wonie  than  any 
other  form  of  evidence  of  debtt  And  we  can  here  cite  Mr. 
Collins  to  the  fact  that  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  one  haudred 
thousand  homes  were  built  by  poor  men  in  twenty-five  years  by 
the  aid  of  baildiug  and  loan  associations,  which  are  ezolasively  a 
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^'mortgage  system.''  Thousands  of  homes  are  to-day  thus  mort- 
gagedy  and  not  one  in  five  hundred  is  likely  to  fall  into  '^  the 
dutches"  of  that  denounced  system. 

The  regular  weekly,  or  monthly,  payment  of  no  more  than  the 
mortgagee  would  pay  for  the  rent  of  a  house  to  a  landlord,  in  a 
few  years  brings  back  to  him  every  payment  in  the  shape  of  a 
title  in  fee  simple ;  and  thus  is  the  mortgage  a  blessing  to  the 
poor  man. 

I  have  no  fear  for  the  future  of  our  country,  no  matter  how 
many  or  how  few  are  home-owners.  I  have  an  unswerving  and 
abiding  confidence  in  the  patriotism  of  my  countrymen,  so  long 
as  they  seek  after  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  virtue.  In  our  coun* 
try,  and  under  our  form  of  government,  we  have  nothing  to  fear 
but  the  x)eople  themselves.  Men  who  are  ready  at  any  moment 
to  forsake  wife  and  children,  father  and  mother,  houses  and 
lands,  as  the  men  of  this  country  have  done,  and  with  their 
lives  in  their  hands  march  by  hundreds  of  thousands  to  bleed 
and  die  on  the  field  of  battle  for  the  rights  of  man,  can  never  be 
robbed  of  their  freedom,  or  frightened  with  such  an  ephemeral 
man  of  straw  as  *^  landlardism.^^  Every  man  who  has  the  health 
and  the  will  to  get  a  home  in  America  can  do  so,  and  such  will 
continue  to  get  them  many  long  generations  after  Mr.  Oollins 
and  I  have  returned  to  the  dust  whence  we  came. 

GiLBEBT  L.    EBEBHABT. 


THAT  "  FALLACY  OF  THE  W.  C.  T.  U." 

A  REPLY  TO  MHS.  WINSTON. 

BY   C.    EMMA    CAWTHORNB,    M.  D. 

ONE  of  the  things  that  we  are  obliged  bo  learn,  if  we  hold  on 
to  onr  friends  and  keep  faith  in  humanity,  is  that  differ- 
ent persons,  each  of  the  same  veracity  and  honest  purpose,  look- 
ing at  the  eame  object  from  a  different  angle  of  vision,  view  it 
in  ao  altogether  different  aspect.  So  I  take  it  that  Mrs.  Winston 
dran-8  her  eonclusiona  aa  one  who  has  isolated  herself  from  the 
work  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  and  therefore  gets  a  very  imperfect 
knowledge  of  what  has  or  has  not  been  accomplished  by  that 
organization.  The  first  premise  in  her  argument  evidences  this ; 
for  while  the  "object"  is  the  "suppression  of  intemperance," 
seeing  and  realizing  as  we  do  the  heinous  enormity  of  that  par- 
ticular evil,  yet  the  truth  that  all  evil  is  correlative  aud  each 
more  or  less  dependent  on  the  other  is  always  taught  and  evi- 
denced by  the  "do  everything"  policy.  For  what  are  the  forty 
or  more  different  departments  each  with  its  superintendent  to 
look  after  and  care  for  her  especial  line  of  work  if  we  have  but 
the  one  foe  to  contend  against  1 

True,  intemperance  is  hydra-headed ;  it  is  intrenched  in  the 
nation's  bulwarks,  has  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  to  protect  it, 
and  deep  within  depraved  humanity  lies  the  tendency  to  do  evil ; 
and  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  with  other  organizations  has  all  these  and 
many  other  things  to  contend  against,  yet  we  are  not  discouraged. 

On  the  contrary,  we  have  much  to  encourage  us  as  we  take  a 
retrospect  of  the  past  and  view  the  outlook  for  the  future. 
First,  we  are  a  new  organization  as  compared  with  others  who 
are  making  the  abolition  of  intemperance  Oie  object  apparently 
of  their  work.  Twenty-one  years  are  but  a  few  in  comparison 
with  those  in  which  the  Washingtouians,  Sons  of  Temperance, 
Good  Templars,  and  many  others  have  been  in  the  field.     These 
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are  a  noble  army  and  have  done  good  service  in  stemming  the 
tide  of  iniquity. 

We  are  not  a  body  of  londy  womeuy  as  would  appear  from  the 
article,  but  have  right  royal  helpers  in  the  persons  of  our 
brothers,  sons,  and  husbands.  If  they  are  not  yet  admitted  as 
voting  members  into  our  ranks  they  have  all  other  privileges  and 
I  think  have  just  as  much  confldence  in  us  as  if  they  were.  It 
IS  always  encouraging  to  be  in  good  company  and  we  are  often 
cheered  with  this  thought 

The  change  in  public  sentiment  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
last  twenty  or  thirty  years  is  encouraging.  Then  it  was  no  un- 
common thing  for  ministers  of  the  gospel  to  take  their  drinks 
and  many  professedly  Christian  people  did  the  same.  Now  such 
things  would  not  be  tolerated  in  the  evangelical  churches  of  to- 
day. Twenty  years  from  now  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  con- 
sidered just  as  much  of  a  disgrace  for  a  Christian  man  to  cast  a 
ballot  to  license  or  uphold  the  drink  traffic  as  it  would  be  now 
for  him  to  take  his  drinks.  The  work  that  the  W.  C.  T.  IT.  has 
accomplished  and  is  accomplishing  alone  through  the  Woman's 
Temperance  Publication  Association  is  enough  to  make  glad  the 
hearts  of  all  those  who  believe  in  the  dissemination  of  pure 
literature.  The  millions  of  white- winged  messengers  that  are 
sent  forth,  filled  with  the  gospel  of  love,  purity,  and  peace— this 
alone  is  a  monument  that  any  organization  might  well  be  proud 
of,  without  mentioning  the  scientific  instruction  law  that  is  oblig- 
atory to  be  taught  in  thirty- four  states  of  our  Union.  Does 
Mrs.  Winston  think  lightly  of  such  a  work  or  is  it  possible  she 
was  not  aware  of  the  fact  f 

But  why  try  to  specify  or  enumerate.  I  believe  there  is 
scarcely  a  local  union,  however  feeble  or  poorly  sustained,  but 
might  show  forth  some  good  accomplished.  If  philanthropists 
and  Christian  workers  became  discouraged  because  in  twenty 
years  they  did  not  see  the  desired  results  of  their  labors  where 
would  be  our  Christian  churches,  ministers,  and  teachers  f  Has 
Mrs.  Winston  forgotten  that  it  is  nearly  two  thousand  years 
aince  Christ's  gospel  has  been  preached  among  the  sons  of  men  f 
And  yet  there  never  was  so  much  of  crime  and  sin  and  misery 
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opon  the  earth  as  there  is  to-day.  Woold  she  have  ns  do  away 
with  our  Christian  religiou  and  church  orgaaizations  becans©  of 
this  seemiDg  failareT     Nay,  verily,  I  thiok  not. 

Again,  there  never  were  act  many  slaves  on  Amencan  soil  as  in 
the  year  of  onr  Lord  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty  ;  yet  even  then, 
when  the  cry  of  the  oppressed  was  all  unheeded  by  the  masses, 
the  hand  was  being  raised  tliat  would  break  the  chains  and  pro 
claim  liberty  to  four  millions  of  souls.  It  is  not  ours  to  be  dis 
coaraged,  but  to  labor  and  to  wait,  knowing  that  we  have  God 
and  the  right  on  our  side  and  must  prevail. 

As  regards  the  ballot  being  our  greatest  need,  I  am  not  aware 
that  it  is  so  considered.  True,  a  large  proportion  of  onr  mem- 
bership fully  believe  in  "equal  suffrage"  because  we  believe  it 
to  be  right  and  just',  and  also  believe  it  would  help  wonderfnlly 
in  eradicating  many  evils,  intemperance  among  others,  that  are 
now  so  appallingly  prevalent.  That  "unexplained  reason"  in 
reference  to  Wyoming  does  not  seem  very  hard  to  understand 
when  we  remember  that  there  are  nineteen  men  there  to  on© 
woman.  One  wonid  hardly  expect  moral  reforms  to  advance 
very  rapidly  because  of  woman's  vote  under  snch  circumstances. 
I  have  heard  l>oth  men  and  women  who  have  lived  in  that  state 
and  observed  the  workings  of  tjie  law  express  themselves  as 
highly  gratified  with  the  results.  It  is  true  all  women  are  not 
wise,  intelligent,  and  pure,  and  the  lamentable  fact  is  appallingly 
apparent  that  tdl  men  are  not.  If  they  were,  we  should  have 
jnst  laws  and  they  would  be  obeyed,  and  consequently  there 
would  be  no  need  of  woman's  ballot. 

We  have,  however,  abundant  evidence  that  there  are  a  larger 
proportion  of  women  of  that  class  than  of  men.  As  to  intelli- 
gence, it  is  stated  on  good  authority  that  there  are  four  girls  and 
women  who  graduate  from  our  schools  and  colleges  to  one  man. 
As  to  ascertaining  the  comparative  morality  and  purity  of  the 
sexes,  we  have  but  to  examine  onr  prisons,  jails,  and  police  sta- 
tions. We  find  that  comparatively  few  women  are  incarcerated 
in  these,  and  see  that  they  are  filled  with  men.  This  should  con- 
vince any  candid  mind  which  of  the  sexes  is  the  superior  in  point 
of  integrity  and  honor. 
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That  Colorado  foreoast  seems  to  have  been  tax  from  correct, 
siiice  with  equal  suffrage  the  Prohibition  vote  was  raised  from 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  to  more  than  seven  thousand,  or  a  . 
gain  of  more  than  three  hundred  i)er  cent. 

It  is  true  Miss  Willard  always  speaks  of  her  mother  as  the  one 
to  whom  she  owed  largely  the  success  of  her  life.  But  from  Mrs. 
Winston's  standpoint  it  would  not  seem  to  be  much  of  a  success ; 
for  if  the  W.  C.  T.  TT.  is  a  failure,  her  life  must  be  largely  so, 
too,  because  it  has  been  given  in  a  large  measure  to  the  accom- 
plishing of  the  work  of  that  organization.  But  while  she  exalts 
her  mother,  as  well  she  may,  she  does  not  ignore  her  noble 
CEUJier.  On  the  contrary,  she  always  speaks  of  him  as  a  most 
worthy  sire  and  a  man  of  marked  ability.  It  was  the  blending 
of  these  two  remarkable  characters  in  the  marriage  and  in  the 
home  life  that  gave  to  Miss  Willard  first  her  royal  birthright 
and  later  that  broad  culture  and  refinement  of  nature  which  has 
made  her  willing  to  devote  her  life  to  the  healing  of  humanity's 
woes.  Bight  royally  has  she  heeded  the  divine  call,  and  rich 
and  deep  is  the  fruitage  she  is  reaping  even  in  this  life. 

Mrs.  Winston  looks  upon  the  ballot  apparently  only  as  a 
"weapon  of  power."  I  think  the  W.  0.  T.  XJ.  does  not  ask  for 
it  so  much  because  of  the  "  power"  as  for  a  defense  that  we  may 
the  better  protect  ourselves,  our  homes,  and  all  that  we  hold 
sacred. 

What  surprises  me  perhaps  most  of  all  in  her  article  is  the 
fsyct  that  she  seems  not  to  be  aware  that  endeavoring  to  educate 
girls  to  become  true  mothers  is  one  of  the  important  lines  of  work 
in  our  organization.  I  supposed  that  almost  every  i)er8on  who 
had  heard  of  the  W.  0.  T.  TT.  knew  of  <^  Mothers'  Meetings," 
and  knew  they  were  for  the  purpose  of  enlightening  mothers 
that  they  in  turn  might  teach  their  children  the  sacred  duties 
that  will  belong  to  them  as  parents  and  citizens.  Some  of  the 
noblest  thoughts  that  I  have  heard  expressed  have  been  in  rela- 
tion to  this  all'important  work  ;  and  much  of  the  labor  that  has 
been  exi)ended  during  the  years  has  had  "for  its  object  the 
training  of  girls  for  motherhood,"  and  the  training  of  boys  for 
fatherhood  as  well. 
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For  we  believe  it  to  be  a  self-evident  fact  that  the  one  cannot 
be  sncceesfnlly  accomplished  without  the  other.  As  well  try  to 
purify  one  half  of  the  foantato  head  of  a  stream  and  leave  the 
other  half  filled  with  all  manner  of  noxious  and  poisoaoas  sab- 
etances  and  then  expect  the  wat«rB  to  be  healthful  and  life  pre- 
serving.    The  one  effort  would  be  as  futile  as  the  other. 

"  It  may  be  as  clear  as  demonstration  can  make  it"  to  some 
minds  that  "prohibition  or  statutory  restriction  does  not  insure 
total  abstinence"  ;  yet  the  fact  remains  and  is  well  established 
that  where  we  have  a  "prohibitory  law  "  it  is  as  well  enforced 
as  many  other  laws  on  the  statnte  books.  We  all  read  of  mur- 
ders, thefts,  and  crimes  of  all  classes.  Would  our  opponents 
have  the  laws  against  these  removed  and  repealed  because  they 
do  not  "prohibit"  I  As  high  an  authority  as  Louis  Shade,  the 
brewers'  lawyer  in  Washington,  D.  C,  says  there  is  seventy-five 
per  cent  less  liquor  sold  in  South  Dakota  since  we  had  prohibi- 
tion than  before. 

That  means  something  for  the  salvation  of  humanity.  Mrs. 
Winston  admits  that  legislation  checks  crime  but  does  not  purity 
human  life.  Neither  can  a  mother's  love  and  influence  do  this. 
Kothing  short  of  divinity  can.  We  can  check,  teach,  restrain, 
and  influence  our  children  and  hold  them  secure  apparently  until 
there  comes  a  time,  perhaps,  that  not  even  the  sacred  influence 
of  a  mother  can  restrain  the  waywardness  of  the  once  obedient 
and  loving  boy. 

C.  Emma  Cawthobne,  M.  D. 
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EDUCATION  OF  THE  FARMER. 

BY  HON.  SAHnTEIi  JAMES  LOGAN. 

'"yX)  MY  mind  this  subject  stands  oonspicnons  above  and  be- 
^  yond  all  other  questions  that  concern  the  prosi)erity  and 
happiness  of  all  those  who  engage  in  agricultural  pursuits.  A 
consideration  of  the  education  necessary  for  farmers  cannot  be 
confined  to  the  curriculum  of  the  common  schools  nor  even  to  that 
pursued  in  most  of  our  colleges  and  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing; but  proi)erly  enters  in  that  wider  field  of  knowledge  in 
which  the  agriculturist  is  called  to  act  as  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant factors  of  our  state  and  national  life.  The  farmer's  educa- 
tion should  be  such  as  to  fit  him  for  the  most  exalted  station  in 
life,  because  his  pursuit  is  the  most  essential  and  should  be  re- 
garded as  the  most  honorable. 

The  farmer  should  be  fitted  to  gather  knowledge  from  every 
source  that  will  aid  him  in  comprehending  nature's  laws  as  exhib- 
ited in  the  intricacies  of  plant  and  animal  life  and  upon  a 
knowledge  of  which  his  success  must  largely  dei)end. 

The  highest  object  of  education  is  to  teach  men  to  study  and 
investigate.  With  a  mind  proi)erly  trained  and  developed,  man 
can  press  into  his  service  every  element  that  will  contribute  to 
success.  In  proportion  to  his  development  of  mind  is  his  ability 
to  gather  knowledge  from  every  source  and  upon  every  subject 
and  store  it  away  to  be  drawn  on  whenever  exigencies  may  re- 
quire its  use. 

While  education  is  needed  by  every  citizen  and  is  his  inherent 
rights  yet  no  other  class  of  our  people  is  called  to  fill  so  import- 
ant a  i>ositiony  so  diversified  in  its  interests,  and  so  com- 
prehensive in  its  relations  as  is  the  farmer. 

When  we  consider  the  necessity  of  greater  concentration  of 
effort,  and  the  intelligent  application  of  his  labors  in  every  de- 
partment of  agricultural  enterprise,  we  are  astonished  that  so 
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important  an  element  to  his  success  is  scarcely  thought  of  only 
by  the  rich  vho  adopt  it  as  an  accomplishment  for  their  sons 
that  they  may  be  distinguished  from  the  common  herd.  Bat 
this  edncatioD  does  not  consist  alone  in  the  knowledge  of  thoee 
sciences  and  studies  which  are  necessary  to  snoceasfol  agricoltore, 
but  should  embrace  the  science  of  government  and  political  econ- 
omy, which  enters  into  the  Intelligent  exercise  of  all  those  rights 
and  immunities  intended  to  be  enjoyed  by  a  citizen  of  this  re- 
public. 

Greater  in  numbers  than  any  other  class  or  even  all  other 
classes  combined,  yet  the  farmer  is  eabject  to  laws  which  totally 
ignore  bis  existence  afi  a  factor  in  society.  The  farmer  may  work 
incessantly  from  year  to  year  while  others  control  and  fix  the 
price  of  his  labor  aud  the  product  of  his  toil.  He  has  sabmitted 
as  a  beast  of  burden  to  whatever  loud  the  selfishueas  aud  avarice 
of  others,  for  their  own  advantage,  have  seen  fit  to  place  upon 
him.  lu  this  country,  where  the  voice  aud  will  of  a  majority 
should  govern,  the  farmer  possesses  the  power  to  extricate  him- 
self from  the  bondage  and  servitude  in  which  he  is  floundering, 
had  he  the  intelligence  to  put  forth  his  strength,  and  by  well 
directed  effort  secure  fair  play  in  the  great  struggle  for  existence. 
But  this  he  will  never  do  antil  by  education  he  is  enabled  to 
think  for  himself,  to  form  his  own  conclusions,  based  on  the  in- 
exorable logic  of  cause  and  effect. 

Regenerated  by  education  in  morals,  in  manners,  and  in  cnl- 
ture,  restored  to  life  and  activity  by  the  spirit  of  independence, 
and  conscious  of  his  power  and  iDfluence,  he  would  rise  to  that 
higher  plane  in  iutellectoal  aud  social  attainments,  that  would 
command  the  honor  and  reapect  of  his  fellow-man,  and  constitute 
him  the  peer  and  pride  of  the  great  republic  to  which  he  belongs. 

But  the  question  here  arises,  How  can  this  be  aocompliebed. 
By  placing  a  high  school  in  every  township,  where  every  science 
pertaining  to  agriculture  shall  be  taught  by  competent  instruct- 
ors, thereby  inculcating  and  disseminating  the  knowledge  ob- 
tained by  scientific  investigation,  and  introducing  the  latest  and 
most  approved  methods  employed  in  every  department  of  agri- 
coltoral  parauits.     There  the  farmers'   sons  aud  daughtera  can 
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acquire  a  suitable  literary  and  scientific  edacation  within  their 
reach  and  nnder  and  surrounded  and  protected  by  the  inflnenoes 
of  their  homes. 

It  may  be  asked^  Why  not  send  the  boys  and  girls  to  colleges 
and  literary  institutions  instead  of  bringing  the  institutions  to 
them.  I  answer^  when  farmers'  sons  and  daughters  receive  their 
education  away  from  home  they  are  lost  to  the  farm  influences ; 
and  the  calling  and  pursuit  in  which  their  education  and  energy 
are  most  needed  is  likely  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  more  exciting 
life  of  the  city.  Farmers'  sons  and  daughters  are  crowding  to 
the  front  in  all  our  literary  and  scientific  institutions,  and  it  is 
the  tendency  of  the  times  that  they  go  thence  into  the  learned 
and  skilled  professions,  infusing  new  life  and  blood  into  trades 
and  professions  where  city  e'ffeminacy  and  dissipation  can  no 
longer  hold  the  citadel.  Thus  the  farmer  has  been  aiding  every 
other  profession  but  his  own.  This  method  put  into  oi)eration 
will  forever  solve  the  oft-rei)eated  question,  How  shall  we  keep 
the  young  i)eople  on  the  farm.  It  will  bring  to  the  farm  the  at- 
tractions of  elevated  taste  and  refined  society.  It  will  open  up 
new  fields  for  scientific  research  and  investigation,  and  reveal 
bidden  treasures  in  earth  and  air  and  sunlight,  where  now  is 
seen  fatigue,  drudgery,  and  discontent. 

In  addition  to  the  establishment  of  high  schools,  every  town- 
ship should  be  organized  into  a  Farmers'  Union,  composed  of 
every  family  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  whose  domicile 
stands  within  the  township  lines.  In  these  Unions  should  be  con- 
solidated the  infinence  and  attainments  of  The  Patrons  of  Hus- 
bandry, the  Farmers'  Alliance,  and  all  other  farmers'  organiza- 
tions now  in  operation,  bringing  with  them,  and  uniting  their 
accumulations  of  wisdom  and  experience  for  the  common  good. 
The  building  provided  for  the  high  school  should  have  an  ample 
hall  in  which  the  Union  can  assemble,  not  less  than  once  each 
month,  and  discuss  all  questions  of  practical  interest  pertaining 
to  agricultural  pursuits.  At  these  meetings  practical  knowl- 
edge should  be  disseminated,  the  results  of  chemical  analysis  of 
the  soil,  its  wants  and  necessities,  should  be  explained,  and  the 
best  methods  of  supplying  the  lacking  properties  necessary  to 
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promote  the  snccessfnl  growth  and  cultivation  of  the  varions 
crops,  should  be  set  forth  in  plain  terms.  This  work  should 
embrace  all  the  discoveries  of  science  that  will  aid  the  farmer  in 
solving  the  vexed  questions  and  intricate  problems  that  are  con- 
tinually arising  to  impede  his  progress.  He  will  thus  be  saved 
the  costly  ezi)ense  of  the  thousands  of  blind  ezi)eriments  he  has 
been  forced  to  i)erformy  in  a  vain  endeavor  to  discover,  with  the 
light  he  possessed,  the  cause  of  a  long  succession  of  fiftilures  to 
reach  profitable  and  satisfactory  results.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
go  into  detail  as  to  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  educa- 
tion of  such  a  school. 

But  one  element  in  the  farmer's  education  which  transcends 
all  others  in  the  gravity  of  its  importance,  is  that  which  will  not 
only  fit  him  for  the  high  responsibilities  of  citizenship,  but  pre- 
pare him  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  he  owes  to  himself, 
his  country,  and  posterity;  and  the  enjoyment  of  those  blessings 
and  exalted  privileges  which  were  bequeathed  to  him  by  the 
founders  of  our  republic  as  a  heritage  to  him  and  his  children. 
That  is,  the  history,  the  nature,  and  formation  of  our  govern- 
ment, and  the  study  of  its  constitution  and  its  laws.  That  which 
will  inspire  a  patriotic  love  and  devotion  for  our  country's  insti- 
tutions, and  the  highest  appreciation  of  the  rights  and  privileges 
conferred  upon  its  citizens.  This  should  not  be  taught  merely  as 
the  theory  of  government  and  political  economy  in  the  school, 
but  should  be  carried  into  active  practice  by  organizing  in  the 
Farmers'  Union  a  model  state  government,  consisting  of  a  gov- 
ernor, a  Senate,  and  a  House  of  Eepresentatives,  elected  annu- 
ally in  due  form  by  the  members  of  the  Union  without  regard  to 
sex.  In  holding  these  elections  the  voters  will  acquire  by  prac- 
tice a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  election  laws,  that  will 
enable  them  to  mark  their  ballots  and  exercise  the  right  of  fran- 
chise without  assistance,  thus  preserving  the  secrecy  of  the  ballot 

The  General  Assembly  should  be  organized  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  our  state  constitution  and  governed  and  con- 
trolled by  the  parliamentary  laws  and  usages  that  govern  all 
legislative  bodies.  Here  the  education  of  the  farmer  as  a  citizen 
of  a  representative  government  would  be  rendered  practical  and 
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effective.  All  questions  of  public  policy,  relating  to  the  town- 
ship, connty,  and  state,  can  there  be  introdaced  by  bills  framed 
in  proi)er  form,  and  presented,  referred  to  committees,  reported 
to  the  re6x>ective  bodies,  thoroughly  discussed,  and  a  vote  taken 
as  to  whether  they  shall  pass.  From- this  practice  in  these  model 
legislatures,  instituted  by  the  '^Farmers'  Unions,"  would  orig- 
inate the  future  legislation  that  will  be  demanded  by  the  farmers 
of  the  state  united  in  solid  phalanx,  and  represented  by  their 
own  men,  educated  and  trained  in  parliamentary  law  and  legis- 
lative practice,  accustomed  to  and  skilful  in  tne  presentation  of 
arguments  in  the  defense  and  vindication  of  their  cause. 

When  the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania  are  thus  united  and  rep- 
resented by  men  educated  in  the  science  of  government,  elected 
of  the  x>ecple,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  on  account  of 
their  integrity  and  ability,  their  qualifications  and  attainmentSt 
then,  and  not  till  then,  will  the  farmer  become  a  power  in  the 
land.  Then  only  will  he  receive  that  recognition  to  which  he  is 
entitled,  and  secure  that  measure  of  equality  and  jostice  that 
has  been  denied  him  by  the  state  legislature  during  the  past 
thirty  years.  Then  only  can  the  equalization  of  taxes  be.  se- 
cured, by  which  the  farmers  will  be  saved  millions  of  dollars 
annually,  which  sum  is  now  retained  by  corporations  and  the  or- 
ganizations of  capital.  Then  only  can  the  rural  districts  in  the 
commonwealth  secure  a  just  and  equitable  share  of  the  state's 
appropriations  to  common  schools.  Then  only  can  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  farmers  be  utilized  by  an  intelligent  and  properly 
directed  effort  in  securing  all  those  rights  for  which  they  have 
been  praying  and  petitioning  for  so  many  years.  The  county  in 
which  I  live  has  within  her  borders  7,786  farms,  represented  by 
nearly  ten  thousand  of  the  14,000  voters  which  are  enrolled  on 
the  registry  lists  in  the  various  townships,  boroughs,  and  cities 
In  the  county.  About  75  per  cent  of  our  voting  population  are 
formers,  yet  we  see  this  seventy-five  practically  governed  and 
controlled  by  the  other  25  per  cent,  under  the  management  of  a 
system  of  bossism  conspicuous  only  for  its  selfish  viciousness. 
By  the  promise  of  place  and  position  and  by  the  use  of  money, 
every  principle  of  public  virtue  is  subverted  and  dishonored. 
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Patriotism  and  love  of  couatry  and  the  purity  of  ite  iDstitutions 
are  lost  in  the  overflowing  scourge  of  avarice  and  ambition. 

Yon  may  ask,  How  will  the  education  of  the  farmer  change 
this  condition  of  things  1  I  answer,  by  educating  the  farmers' 
daughters  side  by  side  with  the  farmers'  sons,  in  all  the  sciences 
pertaining  to  agricultural  pursuits,  sapplemented  and  adorned 
by  literature,  poetry,  and  music.  Their  education  should  em- 
brace the  study  of  our  government,  its  history,  its  institutions, 
its  constitution,  and  its  laws.  Instil  into  their  miuds  the  patri- 
otio  influences  and  example  of  the  Spartan  mothers,  who  taught 
their  sons  in  their  infancy  to  love  and  cherish  and  defend  their 
country,  its  institutions,  and  its  honor.  I  would  hold  ap  before 
them  the  heroic  example  of  the  patriotic  women  of  '76,  in 
our  own  great  revolutionary  struggle,  by  which  the  lit>ertiefi  of 
our  country  were  achieved,  amidst  sufferings  and  privations. 

The  influence  of  woman  ou  the  intellectual  character  of  the 
community  may  not  seem  so  great  and  obvious  as  upon  its  virtue, 
its  civilization,  and  its  manners.  The  mother  is  necessarily 
the  tirst  instructor  of  the  children.  It  is  her  task  to  watch  over 
and  assist  their  dawniug  faculties  in  their  first  expansion.  To 
her  is  mainly  committed  the  task  of  pouring  into  the  opening 
mind  of  infancy  its  first  impressions  of  duty,  and  stamping  on 
its  susceptible  heart  the  first  image  of  its  God.  Who  will  not 
confess  the  iuduence  of  a  mother  in  forming  the  character  of  the 
child  t  What  man  is  there  who  cannot  trace  the  origin  of  many 
of  the  l>est  maxims  of  his  life  to  the  lips  of  her  who  gave  him 
birth  T  How  wide,  how  lasting,  how  sacred  is  that  part  of 
woman's  influence.  Who  that  thinks  of  it,  who  that  ascribes 
any  moral  effect  to  education,  who  that  believes  that  any  good 
may  be  produced,  or  evil  prevented  by  it,  can  need  any  argu- 
ments to  prove  the  importance  of  the  character  and  capacity  of 
her  who  gives  its  earliest  bias  to  the  infant  mind. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  woman's  influence  may  become  as  cor- 
rupt as  man's.  Give  the  women  of  this  country  a  chance.  We 
read  that  during  the  palmiest  days  of  the  Roman  Republic, 
amidst  all  the  guardians  of  Roman  greatness  and  Roman  virtue, 
stands  woman.     By  her  smiles  or  her  frowns  she  moved  the  ar- 
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biter  of  manners,  of  morals,  and  of  virtae.  By  the  dignity  and 
majesty  of  her  character  she  commanded  the  admiration  and  re- 
spect of  all  classes  and  ranks  of  citizens ;  and  by  the  splendor 
of  her  virtnes,  gave  a  luster  to  the  Eoman  name.  Nothing  in 
Borne  was  held  more  sacred  than  the  majesty  of  woman.  Sach 
was  the  character  of  the  Boman  matrons  that  it  stands  recorded 
to  their  eternal  honor  that  not  a  single  divorce  stained  the  mar- 
riage covenants  of  Bome  for  more  than  five  hundred  years  after 
the  days  of  Bomulus.  I  have  faith  in  the  women  of  this  country 
under  like  circumstances,  educated  as  we  have  indicated,  and 
placed  in  the  full  and  free  enjoyment  and  possession  of  all  the 
rights  and  liberties,  as  citizens,  that  this  government  confers 
on  man.  I  believe  that  the  farmers,  their  wives,  their  sons  and 
daughters,  thus  educated,  will  form  the  ruling  and  controlling 
power  in  this  country's  progress,  to  a  greater,  a  brighter,  and  a 
happier  day,  and  a  grander  and  nobler  destiny. 

When  agriculture  will  be  no  longer  groping  its  way  in  dark- 
ness and  ignorance ;  when  the  searchlight  of  science  and  learn- 
ing will  illumine  the  secret  chambers  of  nature  and  solve  their 
mysteries  and  reveal  their  hidden  treasures ;  when  purity  and 
public  virtue  will  be  respected  and  honored ;  when  the  man  who 
sells  his  vote  or  bribes  his  fellow-man  shall  commit  high  treason 
against  the  state  and  be  made  to  suffer  for  his  crime ;  when  the 
ballot  that  records  a  freeman's  will  shall  be  counted  honestly, 
unchanged  by  leprous  hands ;  when  righteousness  shall  exalt  our 
nation,  and  sin  in  what  should  be  a  court  of  justice  be  considered 
a  disgrace  to  any  people ;  when  the  sneaking,  sniveling  poli- 
tician's slimy  trail  can  no  longer  be  traced  defiling  the  path  of 
honest  men — then  will  the  education  of  the  farmer  have  accom- 
plished its  highest  mission,  and  they,  their  wives,  their  sons,  and 
their  daughters,  educated,  organized,  and  united,  illustrating 
the  highest  and  noblest  type  of  American  manhood  and  woman- 
hood, will  assume  that  exalted  position  in  society,  the  state,  and 
the  nation  which  God  and  nature  designed  they  should  fill. 

S.  J.  Logan. 


THE  SINGLE  TAX. 

A  REPLY  TO  ARTHUR  KIT80N. 


I  HEAD  with  pleaaure  in  the  October  number  of  The  Aheb- 
ICAN  Magazine  of  Ciyics  the  critieiHm  of  the  single  tax 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Kitaon.  It  woald  seem  that  Mr.  Kitson  has 
criticised  Mr.  George's  arguments  in  justification  of  the  remedy, 
rather  than  the  remedy.  If  the  remedy  would  t>e  just  and  ben- 
eficial in  its  effects,  then  it  seems  to  me  it  is  immaterial  whether 
Mr.  George  presents  good  or  bad  logic  to  justify  his  system.  I 
agree  with  Mr.  Kitson  that  Mr.  George  is  self- contradictory,  but 
will  his  remedy  cure  the  evil  which  Mr.  Kitson  admits  exists  in 
the  "land  question"!  I  present  below  inferences  aa  to  the 
practical  effects  that  a  single  tax  would  produce. 

The  proposition  presented  by  those  who  advocate  the  system 
known  as  the  single  tax  as  a  remedy  for  certain  social  evils  is,  as 
I  understand  it  from  Mr.  George's  books,  the  imposition  of  a  tax 
upon  land  rents,  regardless  of  improvements,  and  making  this 
tax  upon  land  the  only  tax  or  tarifif  imposed  by  the  government. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  discover  some  of  the  practical 
e£rectB  that  would  be  produced  by  the  realization  of  such  a  sys- 
tem of  taxation,  the  professed  aim  of  snch  a  tax  being  to  re- 
duce the  value  of  land,  and  abolish  rent  for  land. 

And,  Jirst,  in  order  to  realize  this  aim,  the  tax  imposed  must 
be  equal  to  the  rent  of  any  given  piece  of  land,  for  if  the  tax 
was  less  than  the  rent  there  would  be  a  profit  to  the  owner,  and 
he  would  continue  to  gain  by  holding  his  laud  for  rent,  which  is 
the  thing  to  be  removed.  Thus  if  a  man  owned  a  lot  in  Chicago, 
which  rented  as  land  for  $25,000  a  year,  the  t>ax  upon  that  lot 
must  be  100  per  cent  of  the  rent  to  order  to  destroy  speculation, 
for  if  the  tax  was  60  per  cent  and  the  rent  il25,000,  ther«  wonid 
be  a  profit  of  $10,000  to  the  owner,  and  assuming  the  rent  to  he 
T  per  cent  of  the  real  value  of  the  land,  the  lot  would  sell  for 
nearly  $14.'!, 000  and  would  increase  in  value  as  the  rent  margin 
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over  the  tax  increaBed,  and  this  increase  in  valae  wonld  be  a 
specnlatiye  profit ;  so  it  is  evident  that  the  tax  to  be  imposed 
most  be  nearly,  if  not  fnlly,  100  i)er  cent  of  the  rent.  This 
wonld  be  necessary  as  well  from  the  standpoint  assumed  by  single 
taxers  that  the  public  create  and  hence  are  entitled  to  the  rent 
of  land.  If  the  public  is  entitled  to  one  per  centj  it  must  he  the 
rightful  owner  of  100  per  cent.  This  is  evident,  so  that  we  will 
assume  as  proven  that  the  single  tax  would  be  100  x>6r  cent  of 
the  rent  value  of  land. 

We  have  then  but  one  line  of  research  to  pursue,  What  would 
be  the  effect  if  a  tax  of  100  per  cent  was  imposed  upon  land  rent  t 

In  order  to  make  the  situation  more  clear,  the  present  condi- 
tion may  be  expressed  as  follows,  taking  property  in  the  city  of 
Chicago  as  illustrative : 

Present 

Location  of  land.  selling  value.      Present  rent.      Present  tax. 

Adams  St $400,000  $24,000  $2,000 

12th  St 200,000  12,000  1,000 

18th  St 60,000  3,<»00  250 

a4th  St 15,000  9<K)  75 

80th  St 10,000  600  50 

40th  St 8,000  480  40 

50th  St 6,000  360  30 

65th  St 4,000  240  21 

70th  St 2,000  120  10 

80th  St 1,000  60  5 

90th  St 400  24  2 

Such  being  the  present  condition,  we  assume  that  a  single  tax  of 

100  i>er  cent  is  declared  by  constitutional  amendment  or  statute. 

As  soon  as  the  tax  became  a  law  all  land  speculation  would  be 

destroyed,  because  the  rent  of  land  which  alone  gives  land  its 

value,  would  be  collected  as  a  tax,  and  go  to  the  public  treasury, 

instead  of  going,  as  it  now  does,  to  the  landlord. 

Stated  in  figures  the  condition  would  be  as  follows : 

Estimated 

Location.  Selling  valtte.  Rent.               single  tax. 

Adams  St Perhaps  A  to  l    Taken  as  tax.  $3,000 

12th  St **  •»  1.500 

18th  St **  **  400 

24th  St *'  *'  100 

80th  St *»  **  00 

40th  St '*  *»  60 

60th  St »»  "  40 

eoth  St '*  *'  30 

70th  St •*  *'  16 

80th  St "  **  8 

90th  St **  **  6 
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Land  would  thus  be  almost  entirely  removed  from  commercial 
exchanges  as  a  factor  of  value.  TUleg  would  not  be  changed,  and 
no  person  would  lose  liig  ownership.  His  exclusive  right  to  use  the 
land  would  still  remaia  as  before,  bnt  if  be  wanted  to  mdl  the 
land,  he  conld  get  but  little  for  it,  compared  to  its  present  sell- 
ing value,  as  it  would  have  comparatively  no  exchange  value; 
nor  could  he  rent  it  and  realize  a  profit,  for  the  tax  would  equal 
the  rent  he  would  receive  for  the  land.  (It  must  be  kept  in 
mind  that  in  speaking  of  land,  the  advocates  of  this  system 
mean  land  simply,  not  figuring  on  improveiueuts,  and  in  speaking 
of  rent,  is  meant  not  rent  for  houses,  but  for  land,  simply,  as- 
suming that  they  can  be  separated.)  All  personal  property 
would  be  exempt  from  taxation. 

We  seem  to  have  reached  one  positive  eflfect  of  a  100  per  ceat 
tax  on  land,  viz.  : 

The  destruction  of  present  land  values,  and  a  reduction  of  valwi 
to  a  far  lower  standard,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  destruction  of 
land  speculation,  and  the  renting  of  land,  but  not,  however,  the 
renting  of  houses  and  stores.  The  purpose  outlined  in  the  be- 
ginning would  then  have  been  accomplished.  All  persons  who 
now  receive  au  income  from  leasing  vacant  land  or  from  leases 
of  land  upon  which  other  persons  have  erected  buildings,  and 
are  paying  rent  to  the  owners  of  the  land,  would  lose  such  in- 
come. Those  owners  would  still  own  the  land,  but  they  could 
make  no  profit  from  leasing  the  laud,  since  the  full  lease-rent 
would  be  taken  as  a  tax  by  the  people,  whether  such  rent  was 
high  or  low ;  the  tax  being  100  per  cent  of  rents,  vacant  lands 
would  be  held  only  when  used. 

Having  seen  that  land  values  would  be  destroyed,  we  next 
consider.  What  would  be  the  effect  upon  rent  for  landl  John 
Jones  before  the  100  per  cent  tax  was  receiving  ?25,000  per  year 
from  the  lease  for  25  years  of  his  lot  on  Adams  Street,  Chicago, 
Bichard  Howe  being  his  lesaee,  when  100  per  cent  tax  is  made  a 
law.  The  tax  on  Jones's  property  we  will  assume  (for  the  sake 
of  argument)  becomes  925,000,  the  total  rent  for  the  land,  and 
Jones  receives  925,000  from  Howe,  but  he  must  pay  the  same 
amount  as  a  tax.     He  has  the  trouble  of  collecting  the  rent,  bat 
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makes  no  profit  on  it^  so  he  directs  Jones  to  pay  the  tax.     The 
result  is  that  Jones  receives  no  profit  from  his  lot,  his  ownership 
is  useless  to  him.    When  the  lease  expires  after  25  years,  Jones 
will  be  the  owner  of  the  building,  as  well  as  the  land,  and  will 
then  take  Howe's  place  and  pay  the  tax  of  $25,000,  assumed, 
plos  the  increase  in  rent  value  during  the  25  years.    Suppose 
the  building  to  be  an  of&ce  building,  and  profit  from  the  build- 
ing in  rent  to  be  $100,000  x>6r  year.     Jones  pays  the  land  tax 
of  $25,000  and  his  net  profit  is  $75,000  from  the  building, 
whereas,  had  no  single  tax  arisen,  he  would  have  realized  when 
the  lease  expired  $100,000  per  year,  less  a  tax  of  $2,000  per 
year.     The  practical  effect  upon  land  rent  would  be  to  destroy 
that  fieu^r  so  far  as  owners  are  concerned.     They  would  make 
no  profit  from  renting  land,  for  the  entire  rent  is  absorbed  by 
the  100  per  cent  tax.     Hence  we  may  name  as  a  second  effect : 
The  destruction  of  land  rents  to  individual  owners  (bearing  in 
mind  still  that  this  does  not  mean  the  destruction  of  rent  for 
BtoreSy  houses,  and  other  buildings). 

We  have  so  far  argued  that  the  effiBct  of  a  100  per  cent  tax  on 

i^nt  value  of  land  would  be  to  destroy  the  selling  and  renting 

valne  of  land,  so  that  land  would  be  decreased  and  rents  would 

be  taken  by  the  government  proi)erty,  exclusive  ownership  and 

<>ocnpation  as  against  the  world  would  be  effected,  so  long  as  the 

owner  paid  the  tax. 

We  have  admitted,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  high 
i^nt  now  paid  to  landowners  would  go  to  the  public  treasury. 
^at  would  rent,  equal  to  the  present  rent^  go  to  the  public  treas- 
^^,  if  a  tax  of  100  i)er  cent  were  placed  on  rentf  We  will  now 
insider  the  question. 

In  the  city  of  Ohicago  a  certain  lot  on  La  Salle  Street  pays  a 

yearly  rent  of  $37,000  to  the  city,  it  owning  the  lot;  another  on 

^^  same  street  pays  to  its  private  owner  a  rent  of  $40,000.     The 

^^^  collected  from  these  lots  is  now  about  $2,000  for  each  lot. 

^ow  if  you  place  a  tax  of  100  per  cent  on  rents,  would  the  rev- 

«uue  to  the  city  from  these  lots  increase  from  $2,000  to  the  full 

i^^t  value  t    Instead  of  collecting  a  tax  of  $4,000  from  these 

^ota,  would  the  city  collect  $77,000,  or  at)out  nineteen  times  as 
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large  a  tax  t  In  considering  the  value  of  a  100  per  ceot  tax, 
thia  is  an  important  qaestion,  for  if  the  needs  of  the  city  are 
met  by  the  present  tax  of  $2,000  on  each  lot,  then  to  collect 
$77,000  wonld  mean  the  collection  of  $73,000  surplus,  which 
might  better  be  left  among  the  people  than  to  be  juggled  with 
by  the  politicians,  or  distributed  per  capita  as  has  been  sug- 
gested by  some.  I  think  no  such  an  effect  would  result,  but 
rather  that  while  a  tax  of  100  per  cent  on  rent  would  destroy 
the  present  selling  and  renting  value  of  land  (not  including, 
however,  rent  for  houfies),  and  while  not  destroying  private 
property,  would  make  the  amount  of  taxation  but  little,  if  any, 
higher  thau  it  is  now.  The  lot  mentioned,  which  is  now  paying 
its  owner  $40,000  per  year,  while  the  owner  pays  a  tax  of 
$2,000,  would,  under  a  100  per  cent  rent  tax,  pay  no  rent,  either 
to  the  owner  or  to  the  city.  I  draw  this  conclusion  from  the  fol- 
lowing reasoning : 

There  are  at  the  present  time  iu  the  city  of  Chicago,  perhaps 
thirty  or  more  lots  which  retnrn  to  their  owners  $40,000  per 
year  in  rent.  I  mean  that  the  Iota,  not  inclnding  the  buildings 
on  them,  pay  this  rent.  ABsnme  that  on  the  first  of  January, 
1895,  a  tax  of  100  per  cent  on  rent  is  to  be  collected,  that  is,  the 
city  of  Chicago  will  demand  as  a  tax  the  entire  rent  of  those 
lots.  The  result  would  be  that  these  Iota  would  have  no  rent 
value.  This  principle  is  seen  in  the  effect  of  the  10  per  cent 
tax  ou  the  issue  of  state  banks.  The  result  was  that  the  state 
bank  money  was  made  valueless  by  the  fact  that  no  interest 
could  be  realized  on  it,  since  the  10  per  cent  tax  rooidd  have  ab- 
sorbed the  interest,  or  enough  of  it  to  make  it  unprofitable  money. 
The  result  has  also  been  that  no  tax  is  paid  on  the  money  issued 
by  state  banks,  npon  which  this  tax  is  imposed,  because  no  such 
money  is  issued.  It  would  be  the  same  with  a  tax  of  100  per"" 
cent  on  rent  When  the  assessor  sought  to  collect  the  100  per" 
cent  from  the  owner  of  a  vacant  lot,  the  owner  would  claim  that:^ 
it  had  no  rental  value.  He  would  say  :  "I  cannot  rent  it  aoA 
make  any  profit,  for  the  tax  takes  all  the  rent.  I  will  pay  the 
tax  on  it,  but  it  has  no  rent  value.  It  pays  no  rent."  The  as- 
sessor coming  to  the  owner  of  the  lot  mentioned,  now  paying 
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$40y000  rent,  would  find  him  claiming  that  the  lot  had  no  rent 
value.  He  would  say :  ''You  claim  that  this  lot  rents  for  $40,000  ; 
I  deny  it  I  might  collect  $40,000,  but  I  would  have  to  pay  it  to 
the  city,  and  be  paid  nothing  for  the  trouble  of  collecting  it.  I 
receive  $40,000  and  pay  out  $40,000,  and  have  no  profit.  I  will 
have  to  allow  my  tenant  to  occupy  the  land  until  his  lease  ex- 
pireSy  but  I  get  no  rent.  If  you  will  name  your  tax  I  will  pay 
it^  and  will  have  it  returned  to  me  by  my  tenant,  but  there  is  no 
rent  value  to  the  lot"  It  would  be  the  same  with  every  owner. 
Securing  no  rent  for  himself,  he  would  not  collect  it,  and  tke  city 
wndd  be  under  the  necessity  of  imposing  a  valuation  upon  the  land. 

The  city  assessor  would  be  compelled  to  fix  the  rent  or  tax 
and  it  would  be  fixed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  government  The 
idea  of  auctioning  off  land  is  absurd  and  can  under  no  conditions 
be  justified.    By  the  imposition  of  a  100  per  cent  land  tax,  tax- 
ation would  be  collected  upon  lands  as  a  basis,  and  would  no 
doubt  be  more  just  and  equitable,  since  the  relative  value  of 
land  for  occupation  is  more  readily  determined  than  any  other 
proi>erty.    Near  the  center  of  trade  the  tax  would  be  the  high- 
est, since  at  such  points  the  city's  expenses  are  more  for  im- 
provements and  police  protection,  and  it  is  for  these  purposes 
that  taxes  are  collected.     I  think  it,  therefore,  evident  that  a 
100  per  cent  rent  tax  would  not  make  taxes  much  if  any  higher 
than  at  present,  unless  a  higher  tax  were  necessary,  while  it 
would  destroy  land  traffic  and  land  rents,  and  equalize  taxation. 
I  believe  the  advocates  of  the  single  tax  are  in  error  in  assert- 
ing that  the  public  have  created  and  hence  may  by  right  collect 
sent,  but  since  the  tax  they  propose  would  in  fact  abolish  renty 
which  would  be  jost,  and  not  collect  it,  which  would  be  unjust, 
as     Mr.    Kitson    explains,    this    objection    is    removed,    and 
the  only  question  presented  as  to  the  application  of  the  tax  is 
the  justice  of  destroying  the  traffic  in  land  and  rents  for  land ; 
remembering  that  '4and"  does  not  mean  improvements. 

The  principle  of  imposing  a  tax  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
an  evil  is  not  new.  It  is  the  same  idea  that  the  advocates  of  a 
liquor  license  present  for  the  destruction  of  the  liquor  traffic,  ex- 
cept that  they  do  not  make  the  license  high  enough  to  destroy 
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all  the  profits.  If  a  100  per  cent  liceoae  were  to  be  placed  on 
the  sale  of  liquors,  it  would  destroy  the  traffic.  It  would  be 
clearly  an  error  to  claim  that  the  liquor-dealer  would  contlDue 
the  traffic,  and  pay  all  his  profits  to  the  public.  So  also  it  is  il- 
logical to  argue  that  landholders  would  pay  100  per  cent  of  the 
present  rent  or  any  rent  tax  voluntarily.  The  aasessor  would 
be  compelled  to  establish  valuations. 

There  are  two  ways  of  destroying  the  liquor  traffic ;  first,  by 
prohibition  backed  by  public  sentiment ;  second,  by  a  license 
high  euough  to  absorb  the  profits  of  the  business,  which  wonld 
not  increase  public  revenues,  but  rather  destroy  the  business. 

There  are  also  two  methods  of  destroying  the  traffic  in  lands, 
the  buBiueas  of  buying,  selling,  renting,  and  dealing  in  land  re- 
gardless of  improvementa :  firBt,  by  prohibition,  that  is,  by  a 
law  declaring  that  land  shall  not  be  sold  or  rented  ;  second,  by 
a  tax  or  license  bo  high  as  to  make  the  bosiness  unprofitable. 

The  100  per  cent  tax  would  seem  to  be  the  more  advisable 
method,  since  it  would  destroy  the  traffic  in  land  and  at  the  same 
time  equitably  distribute  taxation.  It  would  tend  to  cnre  two- 
evils  by  one  law  ;  but  its  effectiveness  as  a  remedy  for  uneqni 
taxation  would  depend  on  its  application,  since  asseBBors  wouldl 
be  no  less  biased  than  they  now  are. 

As  a  remedy  for  land  specutatiou  and  the  trafBc  in  land,  the 
100  per  cent  tax  or  single  tax  it  would  appear  is  to  be  com- 
mended, since  it  would  realize  the  destruction  of  land  specn 
lation  and  rents  and  open  laud  to  those  who,  having  snfficienr 
capital,  desire  to  produce  from  it,  for  uo  doubt  with  the  destruc^ 
tion  of  land  sales  and  rents,  laud  could  lie  secured  for  but  littl» 
more  than  the  taxcB  which  we  argue  would  be  but  little  hlghe' 
than  at  present. 

As  before  stated  the  principal  controversy  remaining  is  th 
justice  of  at>olisbing  the  traffic  in  land.     If  the  present  bnsini 
of  buying  and  selling  and  renting  land  for  profit  is  unjust, 
against  the  higher  interests  of  society,  and  retards  its  legitimi 
growth,  or  gives  one  an  unfair  advantage  over  another,  then  tl 
single  tax  of  100  per  cent  of  rent  deserves  universal  approv  ^^ 
and  adoption,  for  it  wonld  apparently  accomplish  this  object-. 

R.  W.  JoeLYTiC 


SHALL  WE  NATIONALIZE  THE  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC? 

BY  MRS.   A.   L,   CORNWALL. 

IT  SEEMS  incredible  that  a  proposition  for  the  government 
to  manafactnre  and  sell  intoxicants  for  beverage  parposes 
eonld  be  received  by  sober,  intelligent  people  without  indignant 
protest.  Yet  this  scheme,  which  makes  it  not  only  legal  but  im- 
perative for  the  raling  power  to  deal  oat  poison  to  its  sabjects, 
has  a  large  following.  It  is  openly  proclaimed  as  the  policy  of 
one  great  national  party.  It  is  embodied  in  its  platform,  advo- 
cated by  its  press  and  leadership,  and  reiterated  in  the  party 
utterance  of  a  large  namber  of  states. 

The  issae  most,  therefore,  be  squarely  met,  the  slippery  stand- 
point of  its  logic  examined,  the  plausible  arguments  for  its 
adoption  analyzed,  its  absurdity  and  unrighteousness  exposed. 

The  justice  and  wisdom  of  any  measure  may  be  tested  by 
three  questions:  Is  it  right Y  If  right,  is  it  feasible Y  If 
right  and  feasible,  is  it  expedient  Y 

We  affirm  that  the  manufacture,  sale,  and  use  of  intoxicants 
for  beverage  purposes  are  entirely  wrong,  that  they  are  not 
only  sins,  violations  of  moral  law,  but  crimes  which  cannot,  in 
equity,  be. i)ermitted  by  legal  enactment. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  question  we  do  not  intend  to  make  a 
bulwark  of  the  saloon.  The  saloon  may  be  the  most  dangerous 
outgrowth  of  the  liquor  traffic.  It  may  be  a  greater  menace  to 
society  than  the  insidious  habit  of  private  drinking.  It  is  an 
open  enemy,  and  the  direful  consequences  of  its  iniquity  cannot 
he  concealed  or  denied.  For  this  reason  temperance  workers 
have  made  their  direct  fight  against  the  saloon.  Private  drink- 
ing in  prohibition  states,  even,  has  not  been  made  amenable  to 
law. 

But  the  final  adjustment  of  this  matter  will  turn  on  the  ques- 
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tions,  Have  people  the  right  to  drink  liquor  1  and,  Is  it  an  un- 
just infringement  of  personal  liberty  to  stop  by  law  the  nse  of 
intoxicating  beverages! 

If  it  is  right  to  drink,  it  is  right  to  fiiroish  those  who  wish  to 
drink  with  their  chosen  beverages  and  the  liquor  traffic  belongs 
to  legitimate  commerce.  As  such  any  authority  has  the  right 
to  regulate  it  in  the  interest  of  the  people  of  its  jurisdictioQ. 
But  uo  power  has  the  right  to  stop  it  or  io  demand  a  penalty  in 
the  form  of  a  tax. 

Society  has  the  right  to  demand  that  no  citizen  shall  ao  destroy 
himself  physically,  mentally,  or  morally,  as  to  t>ecome  a  pub- 
lic burden,  or  to  disqualify  himself  for  the  responsibilities  of 
life.  The  verdict  of  both  scienti6c  research  and  actual  experi- 
ence is  that  alcoholic  drinks  work  the  decay  of  body,  mind, 
and  soul.  "Thou  shalt  not,"  is  the  just  protection  government 
owes  to  the  sober  and  indnstrioua  who  are  continually  being 
robbed  to  pay  for  the  self-indulgence  of  the  vicious  and  idle. 
The  aulhority  which  has  the  right  to  levy  tax  or  to  appropriate 
public  lands  to  pay  teachers  and  build  Bchoolhouses,  that  the 
child  may  grow  up  intelligent  and  law-abiding,  most  surely  has 
the  right  to  take  away  the  bottle  and  the  jug,  that  the  carefully 
reared  child  may  not  degenerate  into  a  pauper,  a  criminal,  or 
a  sot. 

The  drinking  of  liquor,  even  in  what  is  termed  moderation, 
incites  to  crime.  The  man  who  drinks  is  liable  to  become,  not 
only  a  dependent,  but  a  dangerous  member  of  the  community. 
Are  helpless  women  and  children  to  live  in  constant  peril  that 
men  may  gratify  their  thirst  for  the  stimulants  which  they  have 
taught  themselves  to  think  necessary  f  Drinking  is  an  unnat- 
ural habit  and  fosters  an  nnnatural  appetite.  Although  all  who 
drink  may  not  become  drunkards,  yet  drinking  is  the  source  of 
all  drunkenness  and  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicante  is 
the  source  of  all  drunkard  making.  The  supply  creates  the  de- 
mand and  not  the  demand  the  supply.  What,  then,  Is  the  duty 
of  the  ruling  power  T  Clearly,  to  cut  off  the  supply,  to  put  an 
immediate  stop  to  this  wicked  traffic. 

It  is  the  unquestioned  evidence  of  station- houses,  courts,  and 
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prisons  that  drunkenness  is  a  most  prolific  sonrce  of  crime. 
What  then  shall  we  say  of  a  national  policy  which  fosters  drunk- 
enness t  It  demoralizes  pnblic  officers,  sears  the  public  con- 
science, and  utterly  subverts  the  ethical  principles  of  govern- 
ment. 

What  Ck>d  is  to  the  universe  (we  say  it  reverently),  the  ruling 
power  is  to  the  nation.  If  God  should  sin,  the  whole  realm  of 
intelligent  being  would  fall  into  moral  chaos.  No  power  would 
be  left  to  reestablish  the  throne  of  absolute  righteousness.  If  the 
government  becomes  the  criminal,  no  power  is  left  to  punish 
crime.  If  the  state  holds  out  to  the  citizen  the  cup  which  excites 
cupidity,  inflames  passion,  and  dethrones  reason,  no  authority 
remains  which'  can  righteously  inflict  a  x>^nalty  on  drunken 
guilt. 

Here  we  might  rest  our  case.  The  absolute  right  is  both  pos- 
sible and  expedient.  To  deny  this  is  to  lapse  into  atheism.  No 
permanent  material  success,  even,  comes  from  evil-doing.  The 
divine  Creator  has  not  so  builded  his  universe  that  good  results 
from  disobedience  to  moral  law. 

You  doubtless  remember  an  anecdote  which  runs  in  this  wise. 
An  advocate  having  failed  to  produce  in  court  an  important  wit- 
ness, the  judge  sharply  demanded  the  reason  for  his  absence. 
"Your  honor,''  said  the  lawyer,  "I  can  give  you  twenty  good 
reasons  why  he  is  not  here.  The  first  is  he  is  dead  and  cannot 
come."  "Never  mind  the  other  reasons  now,"  replied  the 
judge,  "go  on  with  the  case."  There  are,  however,  a  great 
many  people  who  are  not  so  lenient  as  the  judge.  They  have 
not  had  his  experience  in  weighing  evidence  and  clamor  for  the 
other  nineteen  reasons.  Plausibility  has  more  weight  with  them 
than  logic.  In  an  argument  they  are  apt  to  build  on  untenable 
grounds.  ^ 

On  this  subject  their  first  premise  is,  "Prohibition  cannot  be 
carried."  We  take  issue  ;  prohibition  can  be  carried  ;  sooner 
or  later  prohibition  will  be  carried.  No  delay  is  necessary.  As 
soon  as  all  those  who  are  already  convinced  of  the  urgency  and 
necessity  of  this  measure  shall  unite  to  work  for  it,  God's  time 
will  have  come  and  prohibition  will  be  carried. 
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The  De:it  premise  is,  "We  can  unite  and  carry  nationalization." 
Let  us  see.  The  Republicans  scout  it  as  Populist  doctrine.  The 
Frohibition  part;  stands  solidly  against  it.  The  Democrats  ob 
ject  to  sumptuary  legislation.  With  the  Populist  leaders,  even, 
it  is  only  a  makeshift  to  pacify  both  temperance  and  liquor  Id- 
terests,  and  it  has  few  friends  in  either  element  of  the  party. 
It  has  never  been  through  the  "initiative,"  and  if  it  passed  to 
the  "referendum"  it  would  be  deeply  snowed  under,  for  three 
fourths  of  the  rank  aud  file  of  the  Populists  are  really  Prohibi- 
tionists. 

To  draw  the  line  on  uoa-partlBau  grounds — liquor  men  fight 
this  movement  and  temperance  men  will  have  none  of  it 
Where,  then,  is  the  aggressive,  nuited  force  which  can  make  it 
the  law  of  the  nation  T  When  we  come  to  the  details  of  the  pro- 
posed law  we  encounter  still  greater  difficalties. 

It  is  proposed  that  honest,  respectable  men  t>e  appointed  to 
sell  pure  liquor  at  coat.  That  no  sales  shall  be  made  to  minors, 
drunkards,  or  those  who  are  liable  to  become  drunkards.  That 
the  vending  places  shall  be  closed  on  Sundays  aud  after  ten 
o'clock  p.  m.     That  no  liquors  shall  be  drunk  on  the  premises. 

It  sounds  plausible.  But  we  all  know  that  honest,  respectable 
men  will  not  sell  intoxicating  beverages,  that  reglriding  the  liquor 
traffic  under  present  laws  is  a  myth,  that  the  appointment  to  sell 
rum  will  not  make  public  ofiBcers  less  corruptible.  "We  knov 
further  that  they  will  earich  themselves  by  false  measures, 
adulterations,  bribes,  and  evasions  of  the  law  ;  that  they  will  use 
the  wealth  thus  acquired  in  dishonorable  ways,  for  continuance 
in  power.  What  is  to  hinder  them  t  The  game  will  be  in  their 
hands,  the  sovereign  people  will  be  counted  out. 

The  advocates  of  this  measure,  being  persuaded  that  it  is  not 
right,  are  full  of  excuses.  "The  government  is  already  in  the 
business."  True,  but  not  with  your  consent  or  mine.  It  is  for 
us  to  do  what  we  can  to  redeem  it  from  this  degradation.  "The 
national  government  has  no  constitutional  right  U>  stop  the  traf- 
fic." Crime  is  not  a  subject  for  "local  option."  No  t«wn, 
county,  city,  or  state  has  the  right  to  say  that  for  this  considera- 
tion or  that  yon  may  commit  crime.     It  is  the  duty  of  the  govern- 
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ment  to  protect  its  citizens,  not  simply  to  allow  the  law-abiding 
to  defend  themselves  if  strong  enough,  if  too  few  or  weak  to  be- 
come the  prey  of  the  vicious. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  decided  that 
states  have  the  right  to  prohibit  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  in- 
toxicants, and  in  giving  reasons  for  its  decision  has  made  the  fol- 
lowing statements : 

"  No  legislature  can  bargain  away  the  public  health  or  the  public 
morals."— Stone  vs.  Miss.,  101  U.  S.,  816. 

'*The  public  health,  the  public  morals,  and  the  public  safety  are  en- 
dangered by  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks." — Mugler  vs.  Kansas,  123 
U.  8.,  623. 

*'  If  the  public  safety  or  the  public  morals  require  the  discontinuance 
of  any  manufacture  or  traffic,  the  hand  of  the  legislature  cannot  be 
stayed  from  providing  for  its  discontinuance." — Beer  Co.  vs.  Mass.,  97 
U.  8.,  32. 

From  these  statements  the  evident  deductions  must  be  that 
states  have  no  right  to  license  the  sale  of  liquors  and  no  right  to 
sell  them.  If  any  national  policy  is  possible,  that  policy  is  pro- 
hibition. If  the  nation  can,  in  the  words  of  a  Populist  orator, 
^' grasp  the  whole  traffic  by  the  throat,"  that  grasp  can  be  held 
and  tightened  until  the  monster  is  dead,  dead,  dead. 

'*  Nationalization  is  a  step  toward  prohibition."  Say,  rather,  it 
is  the  intrenchment  in  power  of  prohibition's  most  wily  and 
deadly  foes.  What  light  is  there  in  trying  every  suggested  ex- 
periment, and  thus  gradually  leading  up  to  total  prohibition  t 
What  reason  have  we  to  trust  the  advocates  of  pacification  or  de- 
lay Y  If  any  one  of  us  were  threatened  with  a  murderous 
bludgeon,  would  he  use  argument  and  moral  suasion,  would  he 
gently  rebuke  the  murderer  and  try  to  win  him  to  repentance,  or 
would  he  turn  on  him  instantly  and  fight  for  his  life  f  Standing 
£etce  to  face  with  an  army  of  murderers,  coming  ready-made  out 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  legalized  grog-shops,  we  can- 
not spend  precious  time  and  strength  seeking  out  some  remedy 
less  stringent  than  prohibitory  law. 

We  are  paying  heavy  tribute  to  the  rum  power.  We  are 
famishing  it  with  the  sinews  of  war.  It  is  growing  rich  and 
strong  at  our  expense.     It  is  like  a  great,  loathsome,  and  dan- 
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gerons  serpent,  fisittening  on  human  yiofcimSy  tightening  its  scaly 
folds  around  all  our  free  institutions,  fastening  its  i>oisonou8 
fangs  into  every  living  development  of  Justice,  civilization,  and 
humanity.  Shall  we  tame  it,  foster  it,  keep  it  in  government 
cages,  feeding  it  with  choice  young  men,  fear  women,  and  tender 
children,  shielding  from  its  rapacity  only  the  criminal  and  the 
drunkard,  already  doomed  by  its  venom  t  Common  sense  says, 
kill  it  Humanity  says,  kill  it  Beligion  says,  kill  it  Let  all 
Ghristendom  unite  in  dealing  direct  and  vigorous  blows  upon  its 
hydra-head. 

Mbs.  a.  L.  Cobnwall. 


THE  CIVIC  OUTLOOK. 

A  department  devoted  to  notes  and  comments  concerning  affairs  of  tn- 
teresi  to  intelligent  and  patriotic  citizens.  Communications  relating 
to  local  and  other  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  governmental  and 
»oci€U  conditions^  on  the  part  of  individuals  or  Municipal  Reform^ 
Good  Government,  Law  ana  Order^  and  similar  organizations^  tn- 
duding  ethical  ana  relipious  efforts  for  the  promotion  of  good  dti' 
zensh^f  are  especially  tnvited. 

Civic  Washington,  D.  C— A  new  oniranization  has  been 

Organizations,     effected  in  Washin^rton,  D.  C,  under  title  of  **The  Civie 

Center."  Its  plans  for  usefUl  work  are  being  very  care- 
folly  matared  under  the  able  guidance  of  Dr.  J.  M.  Gregory,  A.  I.  C,  form- 
erly United  States  Civil  Service  Commissioner,  who  is  its  president,  and 
▼ill  furnish  information  as  to  its  activities  through  these  pages.  Among  it» 
principal  promoters  are  Mrs.  Anna  L.  Woodbury,  Miss  Catherine  Hosmer^ 
Hev.  Alexander  Kent,  and  Mr.  A.  L.  Diggs. 

•    .    .    • 

A  Woman's  Leaoub  for  Political  Education  has  been  organized  in 
ibe  state  of  New  York,  in  the  interest  of  suffrage  for  women,  as  elsewhere 
inooanced  under  the  head  of  **  Women  and  Their  Activities.'' 

•  •        •        • 

Akti-Cioarettb  Lbaoue.— Prof.  Charles  B.  Hubbell,  of  the  New  York 
^ty  Public  Schools,  about  a  year  ago  inaug^urated,  under  title  of  '*The  Anti- 
^^^ff&rette  Lieague,''  a  movement  intended  to  interest  the  New  York  school* 
^TB  in  the  matter  of  self-protection  from  a  pernicious  habit  specially  affected 
byUds  in  their  'teens,  and  which  has  an  unfortunate  influence  upon  the 
iQind  and  body  of  immature  youths.  The  movement  has  now  spread  to 
^W  cities,  and  it  is  estimated  includes  in  its  membership  about  260,000 
^yi.  The  organization  is  described  and  its  by-laws  published  in  The  School 
'Journal  of  New  York,  issue  of  Dec.  22d,  last. 

•  •        •        • 

ViRKLAND,  N.  J.— The  Citizens'  Committee  of  Vineland,  N.  J.,  Dr.  Thomas 
^.  Braidwood,  A.  I.  C,  president,  and  Rev.  Adolph  Roeder,  A.  I.  C,  secre- 
^^,  has  issued  a  public  address  from  which  we  quote  as  follows:  **The  en- 
^<*ed  paper  is  sent  to  you  because  we  believe  you  to  be  interested  in  having 
^ineland  protected  against  the  custom  whereby  political  cliques,  unknown 
^oonsiitutional  or  statutory  law,  dictate  nominations  to  party  and  public 
'^^e,  rendering  any  deliberate  and  well  considered  expression  of  popular 
^Moe difficult,  if  not  impossible.  Experience  has  already  given  us  a  taste 
^  boas  influence.  If  we  are  wise,  it  will  prompt  us  to  seek  its  destruction  as 
^'^  as  possible.  It  would  seem  that  the  people  would  only  be  honoring 
^•maelves  and  the  city  by  taking  the  business  of  the  municipality  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  bosses  into  their  own.  Less  than  that  at  the  present  time, 
^Wi  the  whole  country  is  agitating  and  organizing  to  exterminate  these 
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robbor  baridM,  would  look  like  rowardiae  und  neglect  of  Iho  sacred  duly 
of  citizenabip  in  n  Kovornmont  nf  iho  rule  or  the  people.  You  will  perhaps 
be  Hs  surprised  as  we  were  Co  leurn  that  the  exp^nditurea  for  munidpalilin 
are  three  times  as  muob  mi  it  coets  to  oonduat  theafTatrs  of  all  the  stales  and 
territories.  la  it  thereforeDotBtrange  that  citlr.eiiBKenetslly  attach  inore im- 
portance to  national  politics,  about  which  they  can  east  but  an  indirect  votf 
nnly  once  in  four  years,  than  they  attach  to  municipal  affairs  where  they  can 
cast  two  Totea  annually  in  the  iaiportant  matters  of  appropriations  and  thp 
selection  or  the  men  (and  pGrhaps  women)  who  will  make  the  best  adniinii- 
tnitora  for  their  municlpRlltiea  and  schools  T  What  a  primary  school  for  the 
study  of  patriotic  citizenship  the  proper  conducting  of  the  municipalHifs  "T 
the  United  States  might  become  if  the  voters  would  give  the  time  and  atten- 
tion that  the  proper  Kovernoient  of  cities  requires  under  the  rule  of  tb« 
people !  " 

Saoinaw.  Mich.— The  Siiginaw  Courier- Herald,  speaking  of  the  uivii' 
club  of  that  city  quotes  a  monibor  as  saying :  "  To  educate  the  people  on  all 
municipal  queslious  through  public  discussions,  and  without  expense,  ia  i 
graud  idea,  and  the  poliilclana  who  sneer  at  such  an  organization  must  bsT« 
'  wheels '  In  their  b^s." 


Thk  Imxiqration  Restrictio.v  League  organized  in  Boston  ooutiu 
among  ItH  well-known  supporters  Robert  Treat  Paine  and  Edward  Et'erelt 
Hale,  of  the  A.  I.  C„  Prof.  N.  8,  Shaler  and  Gen.  Francis  A.  Walker. 


Jeffrbsonvillk.  Kentuckt,  has  a  n 
promotion  of  better  local  government. 


V  organization  of  citizens  for  II 


Db,  Parkhcbst's  Wobk.— Rev,  Dr.  Parkhurst,  A.  I.  C,  presideut  of 
tlty  Vigilance  League  of  New  York  City,  says  In  the  organ  of  the  league. 
The  City  Vigitant,  that  the  work^f  the  league  has  merely  begun,  and  map 
out  for  it  activities  intended  to  be  both  wide>reaching  and  persiatenl.  "  Wc 
have  discovered,"  he  says,  "  that  the  best  and  surest  way  of  accomplishint 
by  means  of  the  league  all  that  we  hope  to  attain  is  by  having  a  large  num- 
ber of  workers  and  imposing  only  a  slight  burden  on  each.  It  was  auppoend 
at  the  outset  that  no  larger  force  would  be  required  Iban  such  as  would  b« 
sufficient  tfl  place  one  man  In  each  election  district.  It  has  been  discovered, 
however,  that  the  number  of  details  that  we  desire  to  be  Informed  upon  isM 
large  that  one  man  is  assuming  too  great  a  burden  and  obligation  in  under- 
taking to  hold  himself  respoaslble  for  an  entire  election  district.  It  Is, 
therefore,  judged  wise  by  the  executive  committee,  that  we  should  ftlm  to 
place  one  man  over  each  election  district,  but  that  he  should  gather  around 
him  as  his  aids  a  numt>er  of  colleagues  such  that  only  one  block  will  oonsti- 
tute  the  province  of  each  worker."  Dr.  Parkhurst  has  organized  a  Junior 
Vigilance  League,  composed  of  boys,  who  are  enthuslasticwlly  lending  their 
aid  in  the  work  of  reform  by  taking  notes  of,  and  reporting,  violMlons 

Db,  Chablbs  H.  Parkhurst.— Common  consent  assigns  to  Dr.  Park- 
burst  the  chief  credit  for  the  late  wonderflil  dvlc  revolution  In  New  York 
City.  That  the  hoped-for  fruits  of  this  overturuiug  are  not  to  be  secured 
without  difficulty  and  delay,  is  evidenced  by  the  atlitude  of  the  niembera  of 
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the  party  which  it  placed  in  power,  who  aeera  disposed  to  use  this  victory  of 
the  x>eople  for  partisan  advantage.  Every  effort  possible  is  being  put  forth  by 
those  who  truly  represent  New  York's  best  citizens  for  the  prevention  of  this 
result,  as  evidenced  by  a  monster  mass  meeting  in  Cooper  Union,  at  which 
Hon.  Joseph  H.  Choate,  A.  I.  C,  Oen.  Wager  8wayne,  Simon  Sterne,  A. 
I.  C,  James  C.  Carter,  Rev.  Dr.  Parkhurst,  A.  I.  C,  and  other  friends  of 
good  government  eloquently  voiced  the  desires  of  those  who  buried  Tam- 
many under  a  majority  vote  of  150,000.  Dr.  Parkhurst  received  an  ovation 
from  the  multitude  present  which  had  special  significance  in  view  of  the  at- 
titude toward  him  recently  assumed  by  Republican  politicians  who  are  im- 
periling their  party's  best  interests  by  failing  to  recofi^nize  the  fact  that  its 
return  to  power  represents  not  a  party  victory,  but  a  triumph  of  good  citi- 
zenship regardless  of  party.  We  are  pleased  to  present  in  this  issue  of  The 
Magazine  of  Civics  what  is  regarded  as  the  only  good  portrait  of  Dr. 
Parkhurst,  and  are  enabled  to  do  so  by  the  courtesy  of  the  publishers  of  the 

Ixidiea?  Home  Journal,  of  Philadelphia. 

.... 

Alameda,  Cal.— O.  E  Swaim,  A.  I.  C,  reports  the  organization  of  a 
Good  Government  Club.  Its  officers,  all  prominent  citizens,  are:  President, 
George  Babcock ;  Vice-Presidents,  J.  G.  Wall,  Green  Majoi-s ;  Secretary, 
Joseph  R.  Knowland ;  Treasurer,  Henry  Sevening. 

•        •        •        • 

ScHooii  OF  Applied  Ethics.— A  report  of  the  three  summer  sessions  of 
this  school  held  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  and  a  program  of  a  session  to  be  held 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  Feb.  13  to  March  28,  have  been  issued  by  S.  Burns 
Weston,  secretary,  1305  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Among  members  of  the 
Institute  of  Civics  who  will  aid  in  the  work  of  the  school  are  Hon.  W.  T. 
Harris,  LL.D.,  Woodrow  Wilson,  Ph.D.,  H.  C.  Adams,  Ph.D.,  E.  J.  James, 
Ph. D.,  and  James  McAlister,  who  will  deliver  lectures;  Senator  Hawley, 
Dr.  John  M.  Gregory,  Dr.  W.  N.  Hailman,  Major  J.  W.  Powell,  and  Dr.  G. 
Browne  GkK)de,  who  will  preside  at  its  sessions,  or  assist  in  other  ways. 
There  will  be  eighteen  lectures  at  the  Columbian  University  Hall,  and 
tickets  for  the  course  will  cost  five  dollars. 

«        •        •        • 

Legislative       The  Nicaragua  Canal  Bill,  which  has  been  passed  by 
AND  the  United  States  Senate,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  measure  en- 

JuDioiAL.  tirely  in  harmony  with  American  ideas,  and  was  undoubtedly 
calculated  to  promote  American  interests.  The  bill  directs 
the  issue  of  $70,000,000  of  Nicaragua  canal  bonds,  and  provides  that  the  United 
States  shall  guarantee  to  the  lawful  holders  payment  by  the  Maritime  Canal 
Company  of  Nicaragua  of  the  principal  of  said  bonds  and  interest  accruing 
thereon,  and  as  it  accrues.  An  additional  ^,000,000  of  bonds  is  to  be  issued 
without  the  United  States  guarantee.  The  total  hundred  millions  thus  issued 
is  to  be  used  in  constructing  the  canal.  The  secretary  of  the  treasury  is  to  have 
general  supervision  of  the  project.  A  board  of  fifteen  directors  is  to  have  im- 
mediate charge  of  the  work.  Of  this  board,  the  president  is  to  designate  ten 
members.  The  United  States  is  to  receiv^e  $70,000,000  of  the  canal  company 
stock  in  return  for  guaranteeing  the  bonds,  and  is  to  hold  a  mortgage  lien 

on  all  the  property. 

.... 

Arkansas  Liquor  Laws. — Arkansas  legislators  have  before  them  the 
problem  of  enacting  laws  in  harmony  with  the  popular  vote  at  the  recent 
election,  when  47,622  people  voted  for  continuing  the  license  system,  while 
49,595  voted  to  make  the  liquor  traffic  illegal.    There  can,  therefore,  be  no 
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doubt  whatever  an  lo  Ihe  sentiment  of  the  majority  or  those  who  vot«d;ili« 

unfortuniite  thitt  the  total  vole  exprosaed  lu  the  aUove  flgiiree  1b  only  about 
M  per  eent  of  the  slate  vole. 

CoBPOBATK  RKsPOSaiBiLiTV.— ThelBEalptiiiclpleBon  whii'h  JuslieeGaj- 
nor  founded  hla  deuision  on  the  anpHcatlon  for  a  n-rit  of  mandamas  in  the 
action  fiKatustlhetroHerconipaniesinBrooklyii.sByHthe  New  York  TWftuiH. 
are  (ftmlliar  tosludenta  of  law,  but  have,  as  beaaya.  been  lost  sight  of  In  moat 
of  the  labor  cases  which  have  been  taken  before  the  courts.  Legal  proceed- 
ings have  usually  been  directed  toward  the  inanaKers  of  Rtrikeaoragainst  the 
employees  of  corporations.  Such  caaea  as  have  arisen  in  which  the  com- 
panies have  been  made  defendants  and  have  been  required  In  spite  of  dis- 
putea  with  their  employees  to  carry  out  their  contract  with  the  public  in  con- 
voying passengers  or  freight  have  usually  resulted  la  a  quick  resumption  or 
the  usual  methiKls  of  transportallon.  A  corporation  oweaaduly  to  the  pub- 
lic and  cannot  refuse  as  a  private  Individual  oould  do  to  carry  out  Its  contrad 
with  the  public  on  the  ground  that  it  does  not  pay  to  do  so.  JudKe  Gaynor't 
opinion  is  an  unusually  clear  and  able  atalement  of  the  legal  relalioDBt«' 
tween  corporations  and  the  state. 

The  NottWEOiAN  SrsTBU  for  the  regulation  of  the  liquor  tralBc  is  again 
to  be  a  prominent  topic  of  discussion  in  Massachusetts,  for  a  bill  to  bIIoh 
towns  ia  adopt  the  principles  of  that  system  is  to  be  introduced  again  into 
Che  legislature  this  year.  A  pamphlet  prepared  by  Mr.  George  P.  Morris,  \. 
I.  C,  one  of  the  editors  of  The  CongregtUionalixU  has  just  been  issued,  giv- 
ing  an  outline  of  the  history  of  the  system  in  Scandinavia,  and  of  the  hiatorf 
or  the  movement  in  this  country.  In  a  brief  and  compact  form  the  facts  are 
presented  which  one  needs  to  know  in  order  to  understand  the  discussion 
concerning  this  method  of  restricting  the  liquor  traffic.  The  pamphlet,  with 
other  literature,  may  bo  had  without  other  cost  than  the  ponttage  by  addrfSH- 
Ing  J.  O.  Thorp.  Jr.,  89  Slate  Street.  Boston. 

BocNTiRS  Uncokbtitutiok&i..— In  the  matter  of  a  mandamus  to  compel 
Secretary  Carlisle  to  pay  the  Iiouialaua  sugar  bounties  on  the  1894  crop,  the 
Court  of  Appeals  says: 

"  The  court  thinks  that  authorities  cited  ealablisb  boyond  qnestloa  that  tb« 
power  of  taxation,  in  all  free  governments  like  ours,  is  limited  to  public  oh- 
jects  and  purposes  govemmental  In  their  nature.  No  amount  of  incidental 
public  good  or  benefit  will  render  valid  taxation,  or  the  appropriation  of 
revenue  to  be  derived  thersfrom.  for  a  private  purpose.  If  it  may  be  for '  the 
general  welfare  of  Ihe  United  States'  to  encourage  the  production  of  sugar 
by  grant  of  u  bounty,  it  is  liard  to  conceive  why  the  producers  of  corn,  wheal, 
cotton,  wool,  iron,  ailver.  etc.,  might  not  be  paid  a  bounty  also.  If  Congnci 
be  conceded  the  power  to  grant  subsidies  from  the  public  reveouea  to  all 
objects  it  may  deem  to  be  for  the  general  welfare,  then  It  follows  that  lhi» 
discretion,  like  the  idea  that  Ibis  Is  a  government  of  'delegated,  limited,  and 
enumerated  powers,'  renders  auperfluoua  all  the  special  delegations  of  power 
contained  In  the  Constitution,  and  opens  a  way  for  a  flood  of  sovlaJistio  legia- 
latlon,  the  specious  plea  for  all  of  which  hat  ever  been  '  the  general  wellkrc.' 
It  la  a  doctrine  that  we  cannot  subscribe  to." 

The  oppononts  of  a  protective  tariff  are  now  asking  if  this,  which  they 
claim  to  be  In  the  nature  of  a  bounty,  is  not  also  under  the  lian  of  Ihe  Con- 
stitution, 
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Trials  by  Jubt.— Horace  F.  Cutter,  A.  I.  C,  of  San  Franoiaoo,  has  pre- 
pared a  jury  reform  measure  which  Senator  Perkins  has  introduced  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  which  will  also  be  advocated  by  Senator  Jones  of 
Nevada.  The  bill  is  as  follows :  **  In  relation  to  trials  by  juries  in  United 
States  ooarts.  Be  it  enacted,  That  the  laws  in  relation  to  trials  by  juries  in 
United  States  courts  are  hereby  amended  so  that  hereafter  in  civil  actions 
and  cases  of  misdemeanor  the  jury  may  consist  of  twelve  or  any  number  less 
than  twelve  upon  which  the  parties  may  ain'ee  in  open  court,  but  in  criminal 
oases  amounting:  to  felony  the  jury  shall  consist  of  twelve  persons. 

**Sko.  2.  That  in  civil  actions  three  fourths  of  the  jury  and  in  criminal 
cases  five  sixths  thereof  may  render  a  verdict :  Provided^  That  a  trial  by  jury 
may  be  waived  in  criminal  cases  not  amounting  to  felony  by  the  consent  of 
both  parties  expressed  in  oi>en  court,  and  in  civil  actions  by  the  consent  of 
the  parties  signified  in  such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law/* 

•    •    •    • 

Thb  Louisiana  Lottery.— It  went  out  of  active  existence  in  Louisiana 
last  year.  But  it  did  not  die.  It  has  simply  transferred  its  oi>erations  to 
another  locality.  It  reappeared  as  the  Honduras  National  Lottery  of  Puerto 
Cortes,  Honduras.  But  great  harvests  had  been  gathered  in  the  United 
States,  and  it  was  necessary  to  keep  a  foothold  here.  So  an  office  was  estab- 
lished at  Port  Tampa  City,  in  Florida.  Once  a  month  drawings  are  oondacted 
in  Honduras,  but  a  steamer  immediately  turns  its  prow  toward  Florida,  and 
the  business  is  really  done  at  Port  Tampa  City.  The  law  of  Florida  was 
dead  against  the  lottery,  but  it  has  been  modified  so  as  to  be  harmless  to  these 
evil-doers,  and  the  advantages  of  a  plant  in  this  country  are  secured  without 
maoh  fear  of  interruption  or  arrest.  What  is  needed  is  national  legislation, 
and  such  legislation  is  now  before  Congress,  but  it  needs  a  little  push.  Nudge 
your  Congressman  and  you  need  not  do  it  very  gently.  He  will  bear  some 
strong  words  on  this  subject.— Pr««6f^tertan  Observer, 

•        •        •        « 

Ambrican  Extbnsion  Department.— The  increasing  usefulness  of 

Institute  of    this  department  under  the  efficient  direction  of  Mr.  Hughes 
Ci'v  IC8.  D.  Slater,  manager  of  Public  Opinion^  is  evidenced  by  the 

multiplication  of  its  local  branches.  Public  Opinion  de- 
votes a  page  weekly  to  this  department  of  the  work  of  the  Institute,  pre- 
lenting  brief  articles  upon  important  civic  problems,  followed  by  biblio- 
graphical notes  and  other  matter  of  value  to  the  local  branches  or  clubs,  and 
others  who  are  interested  in  the  promotion  of  right  civic  and  social  condi- 
tions. Dr.  Cyrus  Northrop,  A.  I.  C,  president  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota, commending  this  work,  says :  **  There  is,  perhaps,  no  more  serious 
evil  in  educational  nuitters  than  the  neglect  of  undergraduates  of  the  history 
that  is  making,  while  they  may  be  very  earnest  in  studying  history  that  has 
been  made.  I  think  very  highly  therefore  of  classes  to  study  the  present.'* 
Among  the  articles  above  referred  to  have  been  papers  on  **  Reform  in  Land 
Tenure,''  by  Edward  F.  Peters ;  the  **  Relations  of  the  Individual  to  the 
State,"  by  Dr.  Swan  M.  Burnett,  A.  I.  C. ;  "A  Model  Plan  for  Civic  Educa- 
tion," by  Dr.  W.  B.  Scaife,  Geneva,  Switzerland;  **The  Importance  of  a 
Proper  Distribution  of  Wealth,"  by  Dr.  William  J.  Hull,  A.  I.  C,  Swarth- 
more  College,  Pa. ;  **  The  Evolution  of  Political  Parties,"  by  Prof.  E.  O. 
Bourne  of  Adelbert College;  and  **Good  City  Government,"  by  Hon.  Seth 
Low,  A.  I.  C,  president  of  Columbia  College.  President  Low  says:  "I 
have  watched  with  great  interest  the  development  of  the  Institute's  plan  for 
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enlisciiiR  the  Interest  of  large  bniliea  of  people  in  the  question  of  city  eov- 
ernmenl  in  tlie  United  Slater.  The  fundamental  dl^culty,"  be  believes, 
"bBsurlBen  from  the  fact  that  by  the  habllsof  our  people  every  city  iaHimply 
a  pawn  in  the  game  of  national  polUlca."  There  la  a  volume  of  meaning  in 
this  Hontence.  The  remedies  for  existing  conditions  which  he  su^ests  will 
command  attention  everywhere. 

O1.EN  Cove  Branch. — Dr.  James  S.  Cooley.  A,  I.  C.  has  been  instru- 
mental In  elTeutinK  a  branch  at  Oten  Cove,  N.  Y.,  which  takes  the  name 
"  Lyceum,"  beRina  witli  titiy  memliers,  and  proposes  to  establtah  a  library. 

A  CLCn  IN  EvEBV  V  ILL AOK.— There  are  lit  least  a  few  in  all  ooumry 
towns  who  desire  to  so  Inform  themselves  as  to  the  pressing  civic  pmblenu 
of  our  day  that  they  wUl  be  in  posUlon  tu  think,  ap^k,  and  act  intelllgenllT 
with  regard  to  them.  They  can  accomplish  this  result  in  no  better  way  than 
by  the  organization  of  one  of  these  interesting  and  useful  clubs.  A  book, 
with  full  iniitructions  as  to  orKaninatlon  and  methods,  can  be  bad  by  aending 
tencents  to  P.O.  Box  348,  Washington,  D.  Cor  to  the  offices  of  the  Institute. 
.18  Park  Row.  New  York. 

INSTITDTB  Lecture  Corps,— A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  January  is8U« 
iif  this  magaxine  was  the  appendix,  presenting  the  names  of  those  who  coo- 
stitute  the  lecture  corps  of  the  American  Institute  of  Civics.  These  luore 
than  two  hundred  lecturers  include  able  and  distinguished  men  in  all  parti 
of  the  country,  who  are  wllltns,  when  possible  for  them  to  do  so.  to  aid  in 
the  dissemination  of  Intelligent  ideas  as  to  important  civic  and  social  quee- 
tions,  by  addresses  upon  a  variety  of  subjects.  Those  who  desire  the  services 
of  qualified  speakers  upon  any  questtoua  the  discussion  of  which  will  pro- 
mote better  citizenship  or  better  civic  conditions,  are  invited  to  correapoDd 
with  the  Institute  lecturers  who  are  nearest  at  baud,  or  they  may  addr«Mtbe 
Institute  at  S8  Park  Row.  New  York. 

Hox.  Charles  R.  Skinner.— Of  an  address  recently  delivered  by  one  of 
the  Institute  lecture  corps  before  an  assembly  of  teachers,  the  Kingston 
(N.  Y.)  Leader  says:  "One  of  tbe  best  things  was  the  lecture  on  '  Education 
for  Citizenship,'  by  Hon.  Charles  R.  Hklnner  (Albany.  N.  Y.|.  Its  line  of 
argument  was  that  no  public  school  education  is  well  rounded  that  does  not 
include  Instrucllons  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  civil  government,  so  far  at 
least  as  relates  to  our  own  state  and  nation,  and  also  arouse,  cultivate,  and 
stimulate  thoseprinciples  of  honesty  and  patriotism  which  lead  tnen  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  citizenship  in  a  faithful  and  upright  manner.  This  lec- 
ture included  a  succinct  summary  of  the  scope  of  the  instruction  and  train- 
ing for  citizenship  that  should  be  given  In  public  schools.  The  close  relation 
of  the  state  and  the  school  and  of  right  education  and  good  oltieensbip  wu 
clearly  sbown,  and  Ihenecessity  for  the  public  schools  to  be  both  the  founda- 
tion and  bulwark  of  tbe  principles  of  freedom,  as  taught  by  the  founders  of 
our  nation,  was  strongly  set  forth."  It  Is  expected  that  Mr.  Skinner  will  be 
the  next  superintendent  of  public  schools  in  the  state  of  New  York. 

Political  Popular  Election  of  Senators.— The  growing  tend- 

AND  EcoNouic    ency  of  political  parties  to  nominate  their  candidates  for 

QcESTiONS.       United  States  senators  in  convention  with  other  candidates 

indii'ales  that  the  time  is  ooming  when  the  people  Instead  of 

the  politicians  will  choose  them.    There  is  no  reason  why  such  a  nomlnaUon 
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should  not  materially  strengthen  the  party,  for  it  shows  to  the  people  that 
the  election  of  senator  is  not  to  be  left  to  the  caprice  of  the  legislature,  to  be 
perhaps  the  source  of  a  grave  scandal. 

The  only  objection  urged  in  either  party  to  the  nomination  of  senatorial 
candidates  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign  is  that  it  would  cause  disgruntle- 
ment  among  the  defeated  aspirants  and  that  the  party  would  lose  their  help 
In  the  campaign  in  a  great  measure  at  least,  but  that  is  an  argument  which 
would  fit  any  other  case  where  there  is  more  than  one  aspirant  for  a  place  on 
the  party  ticket.  The  argument  loses  its  forc«  when  it  is  applied  to  both  par- 
ties, for  they  would  be  equally  affected  by  the  same  cause  and  would  stand 
on  equal  ground  in  that  respect.  Besides  this,  a  party  would  really  be 
stronger  after  it  had  alienated  the  support  of  the  men  who  would  use  it  for 
their  own  selfish  purposes.  The  only  way  for  the  people  to  do  is  to  emanci- 
pate themselves  from  the  rule  of  the  politician.    The  public  ofiicial  should 

serve  the  people,  not  rule  ihexn.— Milwaukee  Times, 

..... 

Pbixabt  Elections. — The  most  efficacious  way  to  purify  a  stream  is  to 
go  to  the  fountain  head.  If  the  source  is  pure  the  water  will  not  be  contami- 
nated except  from  causes  that  can  be  seen  and  remedied.  In  this  country 
the  fountain  head  of  political  power  is  in  the  people.  It  is  expressed,  usually, 
through  organized  parties.  The  voice  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  people  is  heard 
only  in  the  primary  conventions  or  caucuses  of  the  respective  parties.  It  is 
there  that  they  delegate  their  power  to  representatives  who  are  called  dele- 
gates, and  who  represent  the  masses  of  the  party  in  the  ward,  city,  county, 
district,  or  state  conventions.  If  the  primaries  are  conducted  honestly  and 
fidrly,  the  will  of  the  people  will  find  expression,  and  the  most  fit  and  proper 
men  are  likely  to  secure  nominations  for  the  various  offices,  and  the  princi- 
ples of  the  party  to  secure  correct  exposition.  Many  reputable  voters  are 
kept  away  from  their  party  primaries  by  a  sense  of  helplessness.  They  know 
that  the  caucuses  are  often  packed  and  controlled  by  the  ward  heelers  or 
other  **  fine-workers,''  and  realize  that  their  influence  will  count  for  little  or 
nothing— hence  they  think  it  is  not  worth  while  for  them  to  take  the  trouble 
to  turn  out.  If  the  primaries  could  be  regulated  by  law,  as  elections  now 
are,  freed  from  manipulation  and  bribery,  and  made  an  honest  expression  of 
the  will  of  the  majority,  it  is  probable  that  they  would  be  much  more  gener- 
ally attended. — Minneapolis  Tribune. 

.... 

Ballot  Reforms  in  the  South.— Since  the  defeat  of  the  Force  Bill  and 
the  repeal  of  the  Federal  Election  Laws,  the  South,  freed  from  the  menace 
of  negro  domination,  has  turned  its  attention  in  earnest  to  the  matter  of  bal- 
lot reform.  Public  sentiment  is  now  solidly  in  favor  of  fair  elections,  and 
state  after  state  has  made  haste  to  place  adequate  safeguards  around  the 
ballot-box.  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  and  Texas  have 
adopted  the  Australian  ballot  law  or  some  modified  form  of  it ;  Louisiana  is 
moving  in  the  same  direction ;  South  Carolina's  Constitutional  Convention 
will  wheel  into  line  with  the  movement,  and  the  present  session  of  the 
Georgia  legislature  is  sure  to  place  on  the  statute  book  a  law  that  will  make 
it  absolutely  certain  that  every  qualified  voter  shall  be  able  to  vote  once  and 
have  his  ballot  coimted  once,  and  have  the  result  honestly  announced. 

There  is  no  longer  in  any  locality  in  the  South  a  sentiment  in  favor  of  the 
methods  which  self-defense  and  self-preservation  made  necessary  in  the  re- 
construction days  when  white  supremacy  was  endangered  by  a  bayonet  be- 
hind every  black  ballot.    When  the  southern  people  saw  that  there  was  no 
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loDger  any  dunger  of  interrerence  from  the  federal  Kovernment  tbey  lieo»(M 
a  unit )»  favor  of  a  fair  ballot  and  an  houesl  ouuot.  and  they  have  Icot  m 
time  in  paasing  lawa  that  will  thorouglily  proteat  every  voter  in  the  exettdia 
of  his  righta. — The  CoimtitHlioa  (Dtm.),  Allanta, 

MoRTQAORD  HoxK».— Ab  showH  by  Extra  CeoBUS  Balletin  No.  71,  the 
real  aatate  mortnage  Indebtedneaa  on  farms  and  botnea  in  the  Unit«d  StaM 
Jan.  1,  1890,  amounted  to  fS.Ol 9.679. 9H5,  reprenented  by  4.TT7,6R8  mortsa^M- 
The  state  of  New  York  haa  mortgtiKes  aaiountinK  to  11,607,871,301,  which  is 
26.71  per  cent  of  tbia  class  of  Indebtedness  In  the  whole  oounlry.  The  aver 
a|[e  life  of  a  mortgage  Is  computed  ta  be  about  4.6  years,  and  the  real  ealalt 
Indeblednesa  alraut  16.6  per  eent  of  the  true  value  of  all  taxed  real  e(ital«  and 
untaxed  mines.  The  mortgage  debt  per  capita  of  population  in  the 
United  Stales  is  196,  and  rises  In  New  York  to  8268,  In  Colorado  ta  t2nfl,  and 
in  California  to  831)0,  Kansiia  has  the  largest  proportion  of  mortgaged  acres, 
the  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  taxed  acraa  incumbered  being  60. SI, 
Nebraska  standing  next  with  54.73  per  cent,  and  South  Dakota  with  al.TG 
per  cent.  The  average  indebtedness  on  each  mortgaged  acre  in  thewliulr 
country  is  88.08  and  on  each  mortgaged  lot  8916.  The  average  rate  of  inleren 
for  all  mortgages  la  6.60  per  cent,  and  the  total  annual  interest  charged  8397,- 
442,792.  Only  14.41  per  cent  of  mortgages  bear  a  rate  of  Interest  higher  than 
8  per  cent,  and  the  average  Interest  rate  had  declined  from  7.14  per  cent  in 
1880  to  6.T6  in  1889.  Deductions  based  on  incomplete  ststlatica  Indicate  Ihil 
89.92  per  cent  of  all  mortgages  were  made  to  secure  purchase  money,  to 
make  Improvements,  and  other  solid  investments. 

Tbk  Civil  Hkr vice.— Theodore  Roosevelt,  in  a  recent  sQmmary  of  rcsullit 
acooinpllalied  In  the  way  of  civil  service  reform,  says  that  when  the  work 
began  in  1833  the  larger  post-olBces  and  custom-houses  with  14,000  em- 
ployees came  under  the  provisions  of  the  newly  enacted  laws.  In  1888  the 
railway  mail  service  was  includod,  and  in  1893allfreedeliverypost-officea.  In 
1894aliBmal1crcustom-houBe8  and  the  Internal  revenue  service  were  bronght 
under  the  law.  With  other  smaller  extensions  meantime  made,  the  number 
of  employees  protected  by  the  civil  service  laws  lias  Increased  from  the  orig- 
inal 13,000  to  a  present  total  of  about  60,000,  or  about  one  fourth  of  sll  the 
offices  in  the  gift  of  the  general  government.  All  of  these  results  are  due  to 
the  action  of  successive  preeldenls  under  the  original  law,  without  other 
action  of  Congress  than  the  making  of  appropriations  for  meeting  the  neces- 
sary expenses  of  the  commission.  When  the  laboring  forces  under  control  of 
heads  of  departments  and  the  employees  of  the  District  of  Columbia  have 
been  brought  under  the  rules,  the  executive  will  have  accomplished  prao- 
tically  all  that  it  has  power  to  do  in  the  way  of  promoting  civil  servic  re- 
form, without  congreHslonal  aid.  It  will  then  remain  for  Congress  to  make 
provisions  for  the  inclusion  nnder  the  rules  of  fourth-olasa  poatmast«t9  and 
theconsular  service,  as  proposed  in  bills  Introduced  by  Senators  IvMige  and 
Morgan. 


Recobd  o 


"  The  morality  of  our  society,  from  the  highest  t«  the  bumblast 


walk  Is  in  the  hands  of  n 
Work.        indicates  the  condition  of  w 

rupt  it  simply  means  that  w 
of  right  living  is  degnuled  It  Ib  because  w 
that  woman  ia  morally  man's  euperior.  B 


The  oonditlon  of  our  morals 
man's  influence.  If  society  laoor- 
>men  are  uorrupt.  If  Ibe  standMil 
men  permit  it.  In  this  we  aaaume 
tmay  transgreeaand  be  pardoned: 
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if  she  errs  the  mantle  of  charity  is  not  broad  enough  to  oonceal  her  from  the 
world's  soom. 

**  It  is  folly  to  say  this  is  wrong  and  it  is  useless  to  urge  that  the  same  rules 
should  apply  to  both  sexes.  The  effect  of  man's  errors  is  not  so  widespread 
as  is  the  influence  of  a  woman's  misdeeds.  The  purity  of  the  family,  the 
relations  of  brothers  and  sisters  to  each  other,  are  entirely  dependent  on 
the  honor  of  the  mother,  and  in  this,  and  for  this  reason,  the  written  and  un- 
written laws  of  all  ages  and  all  lands  are  severe  on  the  errors  of  the  wife. 

**  When  modest  women,  at  the  dictates  of  fashion,  expose  themselves  in  a 
way  that  puts  physical  charms  on  exhibition  for  the  gaze  of  men  who  are 
not  their  Ceithers,  husbands,  or  brothers,  it  would  seem  that  the  still  nobler 
iSuhion  of  purity  should  interdict  it  and  force  a  less  suggestive  form  of 
evening  dress. 

**  If  a  higher  standard  of  social  purity  is  to  prevail  the  women  must  set 
the  example.  In  the  days  when  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  was  threatened 
tiie  women  of  the  land  rose  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  to  them  quite  as  much 
as  to  the  bayonets  of  the  men  the  success  was  due.  Now  they  must  work  to 
save  the  family. 

**  The  family  altar  Is  the  cornerstone  of  the  republic.  The  men  and  women 
of  the  next  generation  will  illustrate  the  characters  of  the  mothers  in  this. 

**  The  woman  is  the  mistress  of  the  home,  the  home  is  the  school  of  mo- 
rality, and  in  this  crusade  for  decency  we  should  begin  at  the  cause,  the 
home,  and  leave  nude  pictures  and  other  immoral  effects  to  perish  from  pub- 
lic sight  with  the  greater  purity  and  care  of  the  family  circle." 

.... 

The  foregoing  represents  the  views  of  the  New  York  Commercial  Advev' 
tUer^  which  refers  in  the  same  issue  to  the  organization  of  the  New  York 
Woman's  League  for  Political  Education,  as  follows : 

**  The  army  of  the  equal  suffragists,  defeated  but  not  vanquished,  are  rally- 
ing their  forces  for  a  long,  determined  siege,  and  have  opened  the  recruiting 
barracks  preparatory  to  beginning  the  campaign.  Evidently  the  minority 
of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  women  who  were  invited  to  join  the  League  for 
Political  Education  responded  at  the  first  meeting,  in  the  home  of  Mrs.  Henry 
lif .  Sanders,  at  No.  433  Fifth  Avenue. 

**  Mrs.  Robert  Abbe  presided,  and  introduced  Professor  Giddings,  who  ad- 
vocated warmly  the  study  of  the  history  of  law  as  of  more  importance  than 
the  study  of  the  history  of  kings.  He  said  that  no  amount  of  argument  upon 
any  subject  would  effect  a  conversion  and  that  the  most  certain  way  to  ob- 
tain the  exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage  by  women  was  the  individual  self- 
information,  which  should  develop  an  individuality  of  opinion.  This  self- 
reliant  attitude  in  the  way  of  ideas  would  influence  more  effectively  others 
not  so  well  informed  and  secure  a  following.  Of  every  million  voters,  he 
said,  six  controlled  the  result.  Six  men,  by  their  steadfast,  confident  belief, 
growing  out  of  thorough  knowledge,  could  perceptibly  bend  the  influence  of 
those  around  them.  So  in  her  struggle  for  equal  suffrage,  a  woman  who 
thoroughly  understood  the  political  situation  of  the  time  and  the  details  of 
the  questions  at  issue  could  carry  the  weight  of  opinion  with  her  far  more 
easily  than  if  she  brought  the  question  simply  to  discussion. 

**  He  maintained  that  no  gained  right  had  ever  come  A-om  the  fighting  of 
the  element  which  was  oppressed,  but  had  come,  as  equal  suffrage  must  come, 
from  the  preponderance  of  opinion,  which  acted  always  in  self-preservation. 

**  Dr.  Mary  Putman  Jacobi  said,  it  was  proposed  to  organize  circles  through- 
oat  the  entire  state,  with  the  idea  of  persuading  them  to  use  their  spare  time 
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Id  this  study.    Drop  your  Ibsen  clubs,  your  Browning  dubs,  aud  your  Danl* 
dubs,  and  take  up  in  its  place  this  more  important  work. 

"  There  are  over  one  hundred  and  flfly  aasembly  districto  in  New  York 
State,  aud  we  hope  to  have  a  (.-ircle  in  each  one  with  more  than  one  each  Id 
the  thirty-five  districts  of  New  York  City.  The  secretary  of  each  of  ihe» 
cirdes  will  report  periodically  to  the  secretary  of  the  General  Iieague.  TbE 
headquarters  will  be  opened  at  No.  23  West  Forty-fourth  Street,  where  thaw 
who  wish  may  ])ay  92  each  and  become  members." 

Mrs.  L.  Ferro,  In  the  MinntsoUt  White  Hibboner.  auawon  the  question, 
"What  has  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  done?"  as  follows:  "The  law  making  the 
study  of  temperance  a  mandatory  one  in  all  public  schools  in  all  the  states, 
save  four,  has  been  spread  upon  the  statute  iMioka.  The  law  relating  to  the 
age  of  consent  has  been  raised  In  every  state  of  the  Union.  Several  other 
lawsbave  been  made  more  binding,  and  there  is  a  leaven  that  has  been  in- 
troduced into  the  body  politic,  Intended  to  bring  about  other  great  reaulla 
which  will  appear  later.  All  of  these  thlnRS  and  many  more  have  been 
done  or  caused  to  be  done  under  the  influence  of  our  national  union,  of 
which  every  little  local  union  is  a  member,  and  In  which  each  woman  who 
has  done  her  duty  has  had  some  part.  Under  the  regimen  of  onr  society 
women  have  developed  mentally,  morally,  and  physically. 

"  Our  literature  is  aiding  thousands  of  mothers  in  the  guidance  of  lit- 
tle feet  that  will  eventually  walk  life's  dangerous  pathway  the  better  for 
the  purity  Inculcated  by  such  chaste  teaching." 


SooiAL  Habitual  CttiMtNALs.— Judge  Sage,  of  the  United  States  Dia- 
EviLS.  trict  Court  of  Ohio,  has  declared  to  be  c-onslitutional  the  law  of  that 
state  under  which  a  man  named  Blackburn,  convicted  as  an 
habitual  crimlua!,  has  been  sentenced  to  life  Imprisonment.  The  case  nisy 
be  appealed  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

Open  Saloons. — While  there  is  an  open  saloon  to  every  one  hundred  and 
a  fraction  of  the  population  to  tempt  eariiinga  from  men  aud  women  with 
depraved  appetite  and  vicious  liabita,  the  work  of  reformation  seems  hope- 
lesB,  It  will  be  said  by  some  that  the  slums  demand  the  saloons,  and  that  it 
is  not  wholly  true  that  the  saloons  create  the  slums.  Either  way  It  is  put. 
the  fact  remnins  the  same  that  the  shimmers  themselves  will  not  abolish  the 
saloon.  They  are  in  a  slavery  worse  and  far  more  hopeless,  unless  they  have 
help  from  outaide,  than  the  man  who  was  bound  with  chains.  The  foreign- 
born  citizen  Is  an  important  factor  In  these  communities,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  he  has  great  influence  in  the  ratio  of  illiteracy,  oriralnalUy.  and 
the  whiaky  consumption.  The  ignorant,  unskilled,  rebellious  foreign  im- 
migrant is  a  menace  and  a  problem  to  American  oivllitation  and  pmgren, 
but  he  only  increases  and  empliasizes  the  saloon  problem.  He  does  not 
overshadow  nor  obliterate  it.— 7"o7ie*ni  Capital. 

BiBLiouRArHv  Among  recent  additions  lo  the  literature  of  cjvioa  are- 
OF  Civioa.  the  following  publications,  some  of  which  will  receive  fur- 
ther notice  hereafter:  From  O.  P.  Patnam'a  Sons,  New 
York,  "  Joint  MeUlllsm,"  a  plan  by  which  gold  and  silver  together,  at  rmtloa 
always  based  on  their  relative  market  values,  may  be  made  the  metallic  basis 
of  a  sound,  honest,  self-regulating,  and  permanent  currency,  without  fro- 
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quent  reooinings,  and  without  danf^er  of  one  metal  driving  oat  the  other ;  by 
Anson  Phelps  Stokes.  Second  Edition.  "The  True  Conception  of  the  State, 
or  the  People  as  a  Body  Politic,"  with  8i>ecial  consideration  of  certain  present 
problems,  by  Frank  Sargent  Hoffman,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in 
Union  Ck>llege.  **  The  Story  of  the  Civil  War,"  a  concise  account  of  the  war 
in  the  United  States  between  1861  and  l^^,  by  John  Codman  Ropes.  In 
paper  covers,  from  A.  Lovell  <k  Co.,  New  York,  ** American  History  Leaf- 
lets," No.  17,  documents  relating  to  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Acts ;  and  No.  19, 
containing  extracts  from  the  Navigation  Acts,  1645-1696.  From  the  secretary, 
Meetings  and  Proceedings  of  the  Political  Science  Club  of  New  York,  1893- 
9i.  From  Robert  C.  Spencer,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  "Address  on  the  Complete 
Secnlarization  of  the  State,  and  Relation  of  the  State  to  Religion,"  by  Rev. 
G.  E.  Gordon.  From  the  author,  **  Absolutism  and  Individuality  in  Educa- 
tion," by  A.  F.  Craven,  Ph.D.,  Columbian  University,  Washington.  From 
the  author,  **  Socialist- Populist  Errors,"  by  Arthur  H.  Dodge. 


AMONG  THE  BOOKS. 

Wealth  Against  Commonwealth.     By  Henry  D.  Lloyil,  elotti  8vo,  pp. 

563.    New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

This  is  B  remarkable  book,  and  is  perhaps  the  strongest  arraignment 
of  trusia  and  combines  In  general,  and  the  Slandard  Oil  Company  in 
particular,  that  has  ever  been  published.  The  author's  slyle  is  good, 
his  matter  well  arranged,  and  his  facts  Beeiiiingly  well  authenticated. 
The  tlrst  paragraph  well  illustrates  the  style  of  the  book  :  "  Nature  Is 
rich  ;  but  everywhere  man,  the  heir  of  nature,  is  poor.  Never  in  this 
happy  country  or  elsewhere — except  in  the  Land  of  Miracle,  where 
'  they  did  all  eat  and  were  filled '—has  there  been  enough  of  anything 
for  the  people.  Neversiuce  time  began  have  all  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  men  been  all  warm,  and  all  filled,  and  all  shod  and  roofed.  Never 
yet  have  all  the  virgin^,  wise  or  foolish,  been  able  to  fill  their  lamps 
with  oil." 

He  notes  a  oomparlaon  between  our  method  of  doing  things  and  that 
of  the  Romans  a«  follows ;  "  Rome  banished  those  who  had  been  found 
to  be  public  enemies  by  forbidding  every  one  to  ^ive  them  tire  and 
water.  That  wan  done  by  all  to  a  few.  In  America  it  is  done  by  a  few 
to  all.  A  small  number  of  men  are  obtaining  the  power  to  forbid  any 
but  themselves  to  supply  the  people  with  fire  In  nearly  every  form 
known  to  modern  life  and  inilustry,  from  matches  to  locomotives  and 
electricity.  They  control  our  hard  coal  and  much  of  tlie  aoft,  and 
stoves,  furnaces,  and  steam  aud  hot-water  heaters ;  the  governors  ou 
steam-boilers  and  the  boilers  ;  gas  and  gas  flxturex :  natural  gas  and  gas 
pipes  ;  electric  lighting  and  all  the  appurtenances.  You  cannot  free  your- 
self by  changing  from  electricity  to  gaa  or  from  the  gas  of  the  city  to 
the  gas  of  the  flelds.    If  you  fly  from  kerosene  to  candles,  you  are  still 

under  the  ban Property  Is  monopoly,  the  attorney -general 

of  the  United  States  says.  Those  who  own  the  bread,  meat,  sugar,  salt, 
can  Il3t  the  price  at  which  they  will  sell.  They  can  refuse  to  sell.  It  is 
to  these  fellow-men  we  must  pray,  "  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread." 
And  when  we  have  broken  the  bread  of  life  for  the  last  time,  we  get 
our  entrance  to  our  long  home  only  by  paying  exorbitant  toll  for  our 
shrouds  and  our  coffins  to  the  '  Undertakers '  and  the  '  National  Burial 
Case  Associations.'  " 

The  combination  of  capital  to  secure  the  coal  lands  of  Nova  Sootla 
and  the  United  States  Is  discussed  at  length,  and  figures  given  to  show 
that  the  railway  companies  now  practically  control  the  coal,  both  an- 
thracite and  bituminous,  of  the  country,  the  smaller  producers  being 
crushed  out  by  freight  discrimination. 
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A  history  of  the  oil  business  is  given  from  its  humble  beginnings  to 
the  present,  when  the  Standard  can  make  or  unmake  laws  at  will. 

He  calls  the  rebate  the  deadliest  gun  known  to  commercial  warfare^ 
and  declares  that  it  is  not  a  lawful  weapon,  but  like  the  explosive  bullet, 
not  recognized  by  the  laws  of  war. 

An  appendix  gives  a  list  of  trade  combinations  that  are  either  in  oper- 
ation, or  have  been  attempted,  and  the  list  of  commodities  covered  by 
them  includes  nearly  everything  man  eats,  wears,  drinks,  or  uses.  The 
book  contains  thirty  chapters,  and  deserves  a  careful  reading.  We 
think  the  author  might  have  improved  the  work  by  giving  each  chap- 
ter a  title  that  would  convey  some  meaning  as  to  its  contents.  Most  of 
the  titles  do  not  afford  the  least  clue  as  to  what  may  be  expected  to 
follow. 

SocicUism :    The  Fabian  Essays,    By  Q.  Bernard  Shaw.    12mo,  doth,, 
pp.  261.    Boston  :  Charles  E.  Brown  &  Company. 

This  American  edition  of  the  well-known  English  Fabian  Essays  con- 
tains an  eighteen-page  introduction  by  Edward  Bellamy,  and  a  twenty- 
page  chapter  by  William  Clarke,  A.  M.,  on  the  Fabian  Society  and  its 
work,  not  found  in  the  English  work.  The  remainder  of  the  l)ook  is 
divided  into  seven  chapters,  each  consisting  of  one  essay  on  some  par- 
ticular phase  of  the  question  of  socialism.  The  editor,  Mr.  Shaw,  has 
contributed  two  essays,  the  first  treating  of  the  economic  basis  of  social- 
ism, and  the  other  of  the  transition  from  the  present  condition  to  that 
of  social  democracy,  as  he  terms  socialism. 

The  historic  basis  of  socialism  is  discussed  by  Sidney  Webb,  the  in- 
dustrial features  by  William  Clarke,  A.  M.,  the  moral  basis  by  Sydney 
Oliver,  Graham  Wallas  considers  the  condition  of  property  under 
socialism,  while  Hubert  Bland  discusses  the  outlook  for  socialism  as 
seen  from  his  standpoint. 

The  Fabian  Society  is  named  in  honor  of  the  Roman  general  Quintua 
Fabius  Maximus,  who  is  the  patron  saint  of  the  society.  The  society 
does  not  expect  to  carry  its  views  into  effect  by  a  rush,  but  through  the 
slow  methods  of  patient  discussion.  While  admitting  that  the  socialist 
movement  has  its  share  of  cranks  and  scoundrels,  Mr.  Clarke  aflSrms 
that  he  knows  the  movement  well  and  that  it  contains  among  its  sup- 
porters the  ablest  men  of  his  acquaintance. 

Socialism  has  a  history,  and  it  has  also  some  very  enticing  theories 
that  can  be  advocated  with  effect,  and  hence  the  writers  on  this  part  of 
the  subject  have  an  easier  task  than  the  one  who  takes  up  the  question 
of  transition  from  the  present  condition  to  that  held  up  by  socialists  as 
the  ideal  one  to  be  reached  by  society. 

This  part  of  the  work  has  been  undertaken  by  the  editor,  Mr.  Shaw. 
He  insists  that  we  are  already  in  the  middle  of  the  transition  period  and 
that  he  has  only  to  deal  with  that  which  lies  ahead  of  us.  He  under- 
stands a  gradual  transition  to  a  purely  social  democracy  to  mean  the 
extension  of  franchise,  and  the  transfer  of  rent  and  interest  to  the  state*. 
Looking  at  the  subject  from  this  standpoint  he  sees  that  we  are  far  oa 
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the  way  to  socialism,  with  men  helping  the  cnune  who  do  not  dmu  I 

that  they  are  touched  with  the  spirit  of  the  aooiaiist.    The  English  in-  I 

come  tax,  which  takes  from  the  individual  and  gives  to  the  Btatc,  lie  I 

conBider§  a  step  toward  Hocialism.  I 

Mr.  Bland,  In  discussing  the  outlook  for  soclaliara,  assumes  that  ma-  I 

ohinery  will  continue  to  replace  hand  labor ;  that  the  joint  etock  com-  I 

panies  will  swallow  up  private  (irma,  to  be  in  turn  absorbed  by  ring*  ■ 

and  trusts,  and  that  eveutuatty,  when  the  great  majority  become  em-  H 
ployees  and  the  very  few  owners,  universal  auffrage  will  bring  socialim*  ■ 
aa  the  only  relief.  I 

The  Book  of  The  Fair.    By  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft,  Auditorium  BailA-      I 
ing,  Chicago.  I 

This  magnificent  work,  which  has  been  metitioued  from  time  to  tioo*       \ 
in  this  magazine,  is  neariiig  its  completion  and  its  high  oharocter  bA* 
been  kept  up  from  the  initial  number.    It  is  the  reproduction  in  bo*** 
form,  in  the  highest  style  of  art,  of  the  entire  Exposition.    In  "Tl»* 
Book  of  the  Fair"  the  great  panorama  moves  from  the  past  to  i*»* 
present,  in  logical  and  historical  order.    The  reader  will  observe  ho^ 
the  foundations  upon  which  previous  fairs  were  built  gradually  broa-"* 
ened,and  like  some  magical  plant  he  will  see  the  unfolding  of  the  id^^*^ 
which  are  at  the  base  of  the  Columbian  Espositlon.    The  book  tnK"** 
its  evolution  in  all  details,  shows  bow  it  was  built,  and  who  were    I** 
chief  founders,  and  then  pictures  it  not  only  in  Its  general  but  in    **■ 
special  features.    In  the  evolution  of  the  bfoad  foundation  upon  wli  i<^ 
the  fair  is  established,  in  the  creation  of  the  fair  itself,  and  in  the  P*"^^^ 
eutation  of  the  gorgeous  and  the  bewildering  spectacle  which  is  a 
before  us,  the  pencil  of  the  artist  and  the  pen  of  the  author  a. 
meiitary,  each  assisting  tlic  other. 
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THE  MODERN  THEORY  OF  REPRESENTATION. 

BY  LEWIS  R.  HARLEY,  M.  A.,  HONORARY  FELLOW  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

THE  highest  national  policy  yet  developed  is  the  representa- 
tive national  government  The  dty  state  was  a  normal 
tyx>^  of  antiquity,  and  the  feudal  system  may  be  considered  as  a 
normal  tyx>e  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  the  leading  characteristics 
of  the  x>olitical  development  of  modem  times  are :  first,  a  na- 
tional x>olicy ;  second,  the  extension  of  human  rights  and  civil  lib- 
erty ;  and  third,  that  many  leading  nations  may  flourish  at  the 
same  time,  under  the  protection  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  in 
the  bonds  of  an  advanced  civilization.  Dr.  Burgess,  in  his  ''Po- 
litical Science  and  Oonstitutional  Law,"  defines  the  nation  as 
''a  x>opulation  of  an  ethnic  unity,  inhabiting  a  territory  of  a 
geographic  unity."  *  Dr.  Burgess  was  preceded  in  this  defini- 
tion of  the  nation  by  Dr.  Francis  Lieber,  who,  in  1868,  dedi- 
cated an  essay  on  ''Nationalism  and  Internationalism",  to 
(General  Orant,  developing  very  fully  the  theory  that  "the  word 
nation,  in  the  fullest  adaptation  of  the  term,  means,  in  modern 
times,  a  numerous  and  homogeneous  population,  permanently 
inhabiting  and  cultivating  a  coherent  territory,  with  a  well-de- 
fined geographic  outline  and  a  name  of  its  own — the  inhabitants 
8i)eaking  their  own  languid,  •  having  their  own  literature  and 
common  institutions,  which  distinguish  them  clearly  from  other 
and  similar  groups  of  people ;  being  citizens  of  a  unitary  govern- 
ment, and  feeling  an  organic  unity  with  one  another,  as  well 
as  being  conscious  of  a  common  destiny,  "f     With  this  concep- 

•  BniKMt,  *'  Political  Science  and  Constitutional  Law,"  vol.  I,  p.  1. 
t  Llaber's  "  Mlicellaneous  Writings,"  vol.  II,  p.  227. 
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tioD  of  the  nation  in  view,  I  deaire  to  discaaa  the  theory  of  rep- 
reaentation  as  it  applies  to  such  a  political  organization.  Oaly 
the  national  syeteni  ia  adequate  to  the  many  demands  of  our 
modern  civitizatiou.  While  the  national  spirit  blossomed  forth 
in  Grecian  learning,  yet,  in  her  political  life,  Greece  never  got 
beyoud  her  frail  confederaci«9.  In  onr  own  system,  the  national 
feeling  ia  necessary  to  stimulate  patriotism.  Modern  patriotism 
is  not  aatisfied  with  the  narrow  limita  of  the  American  commou- 
wealths.  Indeed,  the  Btat«  governments  are  now  regarded  as 
less  important  than  formerly,  and  now  the  political  relations 
that  concern  ua  most  are  those  of  the  city  and  the  nation. 

The  size  of  the  Grecian  states  was  so  small  that  the  need  of 
representation  was  not  felt.  The  difGcnlties  of  modern  politics, 
on  account  of  vastness  of  territory  and  decentralization,  were 
not  dreamed  of.  There  are  traces  of  the  representative  systetii 
in  the  Amphictyonic  Council,  but  there  was  only  oceasional  re- 
course to  this  system.  It  was  not  till  the  doctrine  of  humiui 
equality  and  of  individual  right  had  to  be  deferred  to,  in  con- 
nection with  extended  areas  of  territory,  that  the  subject  could 
take  the  place  in  all  political  inquiries  which  it  occnpies  at  this 
date.* 

Let  us  now  consider  Ihe  real  basis  of  modern  representation. 
Its  leading  features  are  that  it  should  be  broad  and  popular.  It 
has  been  maintained  in  Euglaud  that  property  should  be  the 
basis  of  representation,  and,  in  our  own  country,  Webster  de- 
clared the  same  principle  in  his  Plymouth  oration.  The  system 
of  repreaentatiou  ia  Great  Britain  was  very  unequal  up  to  1$32. 
Oat  of  658  members  in  the  House  of  Commons,  4S7  were  nom- 
inees of  the  aristocracy  or  of  the  governmeut,  and  only  173  rep- 
resented independent  constituencies.  In  1832  a  reform  bill  was 
passed,  by  which  fifty-six  rotten  boroughs  returning  111  were 
disfranchised,  and  other  small  boroughs  lost  io  all  thirty  niem- 
Iwrs;  twenty-two  large  towns,  iucludiag  districts  of  London, 
gained  the  right  to  return  two  members  each,  twenty  to  return 
one  each,  and  the  members  for  the  larger  counties  were  increased 
from  04  to  159.     As  for  the  right  of  electing — in  the  h 

•  Amoe.  ■'  fWlence  of  Politics,"  p.  28, 
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was  given  to  ten-poand  housebolders  resident  in  the  place,  pay- 
ing rates,  and  not  receiving  relief  from  the  parish.  In  the 
counties,  several  classes  were  added  to  the  old  forty-shilling  free- 
holders, as  follows :  copyholders  and  leaseholders  for  terms  of 
years,  and  tenants  at  will  paying  a  rent  of  fifty  pounds  a  year.* 

The  bill  of  1867,  for  reforming  representation,  contains  among 
other  provisions  the  following,  which  are  of  special  importance : 
1.  The  franchise.  In  the  boroughs,  any  fuU-i^d  man  can  vote 
in  parliamentary  and  municipal  elections,  who  has  been  for 
twelve  months  an  inhabitant,  as  owner  or  tenant,  of  any  dwell- 
ing house,  has  been  rated  to  rates  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and 
paid  his  rates  like  others  ]  but  no  joint  occupier  can  vote.  The 
vote  is  also  given  to  every  lodger  in  the  boroughs  who  is  sole 
tenant  of  a  dwelling  house  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  ten 
pounds  or  upwards,  has  resided  there  twelve  months,  and  put  in 
a  claim  to  be  registered.  In  the  counties,  any  man  of  similar 
status  can  vote,  who  is  seized  in  law  or  at  equity  of  any  lands 
or  tenements  of  freehold,  copyhold,  or  any  other  tenure,  of  the 
clear  yearly  value  of  not  less  than  five  pounds.  Persons  also 
have  the  right  to  vote  who  are  lessees  or  assignees  of  lands,  on 
any  tenure,  for  the  unexpired  residue  of  any  term  originally 
created  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  sixty  years,  of  at  least  five 
pounds  yearly  value.  Changes  were  also  made  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  seats  in  Parliament.  No  borough  having  in  1861  a  popu- 
lation of  less  than  10,000  could  return  more  than  one  member. 
Thirty-eight  boroughs  were  thus  reduced,  10  new  boroughs  were 
created,  3  cities  returned  three  members  instead  of  two,  2  old 
boroughs  returned  two  instead  of  one,  1  borough  was  divided 
into  two,  and  13  counties  were  subdivided  so  as  to  return  35 
members. 

What  is  really  meant  by  the  theory  that  property  should  be 
the  basis  of  representation,  is  that  a  certain  amount  of  property 
ought  to  be  specified  below  which  no  suffrage  ought  to  be 
granted.  This  theory  was  popular  in  the  day  when  it  was  held 
that  property  holders  had  more  to  stake  in  the  welfare  of  the 
state    than    non-property  holders.    There  are    many    in    the 

•  May,  *'  Constitutional  History  of  England/'  toI.  I,  ch.  tI. 
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TTnited  Btates  who  still  believe  that  uuiveraal  suffrage  is  the  root 
of  all  political  evils.*  In  Connecticut,  the  capacity  to  read  is 
made  a  condition  for  being  made  a  'Treeman,"  and  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  Mississippi  there  are  educational  tests  for  voting. 
Bat  the  property  and  other  qualifications  so  common  in  the  early 
constitutions  of  the  American  commonwealths  are  passing  away, 
and  we  are  now  following  the  principle  that  population  is  the 
basis  of  representation ;  that  one  representative  is  chosen  for  a 
distinct  number  of  represented  citizens ;  and  that,  therefore,  a 
large  population  should  have  more  representatives  than  a  small 
one. 

In  our  national  government,  the  theory  has  losg  prevailed 
that  the  two  Honses  of  our  Congress  do  not  rest  upon  the  same 
principle  of  representation — that  the  House  of  Gepresentadves 
represents  the  people,  and  the  Senate  the  states.  But  the  Senate 
represents  people  just  as  the  House  does,  the  only  difference  be- 
ing in  the  distribution  of  the  senators.  In  fixing  the  basis  of 
representation  for  the  House,  the  Constitution  provided  that  In- 
dians not  taxed  should  be  excluded,  and  that  three  fifths  of  all 
other  persons  should  be  added  to  the  whole  nnmlwr  of  free 
whites,  at  the  same  time  prohibiting  representation  of  a  popula- 
tion numbering  less  than  30,000,  but  providing  that  each  state 
should  have  at  least  one  representative. 

This  originEil  principle  of  representation  has  been  modified 
by  constitutional  amendment.  The  thirteenth  amendment  abol- 
ished slavery ;  so  there  are  no  unfree  i)er9on8.  The  fourteenth 
amendment  also  declares  that  representatives  and  direct  taxes 
shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  states  according  t«  their 
respective  numbers,  counting  the  whole  number  in  each  stale, 
excluding  Indians  not  taxed  ;  and  that  when  the  right  to  vote 
at  any  election  for  presidential  electors  or  representatives  in 
Congress,  or  for  the  executive  or  judicial  officers  of  a  common- 
wealth, or  members  of  the  legislature,  is  denied  to  any  of  the 
male  inhabitants  of  the  commonwealth,  being  twenty-ODe  yeara 


■  A  represeQtatloti  or  property  1b  prescribed  In  tbe  coDRtltnlloD  of  DvlawiLn,  u 
quires  a  property  ouallacatton  (<ir  nenuUini  Id  ibe  Qeneral  Assembly.  Thegover 
BassacbusElU  Is  also  required  to  posaesa  property  lo  the  value  of  KsUOD. 
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of  age  and  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  way  abridged, 
except  for  the  participation  in  rebellion  or  other  crime,  the  rep- 
reeentation  of  snch  commonwealths  shall  be  reduced  in  the  propor- 
tion which  the  number  of  such  citizens  shall  bear  to  the  whole 
number  of  male  citizens  twenty-one  years  old  in  such  common- 
wealth. Likewise  the  fifteenth  amendment  prohibits  a  state  or 
the  United  States  from  passing  any  law  making  race,  color,  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude  a  disqualification  for  voting. 
While  this  amendment  does  not  directly  give  any  one  the  right 
to  vote,  it  guards  the  individual  against  discrimination. 

The  principle  of  representation  further  requires  that  the  laws 
governing  the  control  of  elections  for  representatives  shall  be 
national  rather  than  local,  in  order  to  secure  uniformity.  Arti- 
cle I,  section  4,  paragraph  1,  of  the  Constitution  confers  upon 
Congress  power  to  make  regulations  prescribing  the  times, 
places,  and  manner  of  holding  elections  for  members  of  the 
House  of  Bepresentatives,  prescribing  the  times  and  manner  of 
holding  elections  for  members  of  the  Upper  House.  Congress 
may  prescribe  the  whole  manner  of  electing  members  of  the 
Lower  House,  and  also  for  the  Upper  House,  except  as  to  the 
place  of  choosing  the  senators.  Congress  has  exercised  the  power 
of  fixing  the  times  for  holding  the  elections  of  senators  and  rep- 
resentatives. The  law  provides  that  the  time  for  the  election  of 
senators  is  the  second  Tuesday  after  the  meeting  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  legislature  next  preceding  the  expiration  of  the  sena- 
torial term.  The  law  also  provides  that  the  time  for  the  elec- 
tion of  representatives  shall  be  the  Tuesday  following  the  first 
Monday  in  November,  every  second  year  after  1876.  Congress 
has  also  legislated  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  electing  members 
of  the  House. 

The  Bevised  Statutes,  section  27,  provide  that  votes  for  con- 
gressmen must  be  by  written  or  printed  ballots,  and  sections 
2011-2016  allow  federal  supervision  of  elections^  By  this  law, 
apon  a  written  application  of  two  citizens  of  any  town  or  city 
having  20,000  inhabitants,  or  of  ten  citizens  in  any  county  or 
parish  in  any  congressional  district,  made  to  the  judge  of  the 
dreoit  court  for  the  circuit  in  which  such  city,  town,  county,   or 
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parish  may  be  situated,  expresaing  the  desire  to  have  the  regis- 
tration and  election  guarded  and  scrutinized,  the  judge  shoald 
open  the  court  at  the  most  convenient  point  in  the  circuit  ten 
days  before  the  registratioa  or  election,  and  keep  it  open  for  the 
transaction  of  business  connected  with  the  registration  or  elec- 
tion, up  to  and  including  the  day  following  the  election.  Pro- 
vision was  also  made  for  the  appointment  of  supervisors  of 
elections  in  each  district,  and  upon  application  of  the  citizens, 
deputy  marshals  might  be  appointed  to  aid  the  supervisors  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duties.  These  officers  were  given 
power  to  arrest  without  process  persona  undertaking  to  commit 
fraud  agaiuat  the  laws  of  regiatratioD  and  election,  and  to  briag 
such  peraous  before  a  commissiouer,  judge,  or  court  of  the 
United  Stated  for  examiuatiou  of  the  charges  preferred.  This 
legislation  haa  been  repealed  during  the  preaeut  admiaistratiOQ 
placing  the  supervision  of  elections  entirely  under  stat«  control. 
Acting  on  this  same  principle  of  representation.  Congress  pro- 
ceeds to  apportion  the  representatives  among  the  several  states. 
The  statement  ia  naually  made  tliat  repreaentation  in  Congress  is 
based  upon  the  census,  but  thia  is  not  strictly  true.  Congress 
first  decides  upon  the  size  of  the  House  and  theu  finds  the  ratio 
by  dividing  this  number  into  the  whole  population.  This  ratio 
is  then  divided  into  the  population  of  the  states  in  order  to  de- 
termine the  number  of  representatives  for  each  state.  On  ac- 
count of  the  fractional  remainders  resulting  from  division,  the 
actual  nnmtter  of  representatives  first  agreed  upon  ia  not  thus 
obtained.  In  order  to  approximate  the  number  as  nearly  as 
possible,  those  states  having  the  largest  fractional  remainder  are 
each  given  an  additional  member.  In  1S42,  Congress  for  the 
first  time  passed  au  act  requiring  representatives  to  be  elected 
by  districts.  The  coustitutionality  of  this  act  was  based  upon 
the  clause  allowing  Congress  to  regulate  the  times,  places,  and 
manner  of  holding  elections  for  representatives.  Nearly  all  the 
states,  the  larger  ones  eapecially,  adopted  and  continued  the  dis- 
trict system  of  electing  repreacDtatives  from  the  ratification  of 
the  Constitution.  Borne  of  the  smaller  states  alternated  between 
the  two  modes.     In  1842,  New  Jersey,  Georgia,  Rhode  Island, 
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Alabama,  New  Hampshire,  and  Mississippi  were  using  the  gen- 
eral ticket  system.  The  debate  on  this  question  in  Congress  in 
1842  grew  very  bitter,  some  of  the  congressmen  claiming  that 
the  law  was  an  infringement  upon  the  rights  of  the  states. 

The  members  of  both  Houses  are  uninstructed.  The  principle 
is  that  each  senator  and  each  representative  represents  the  whole 
United  States  according  to  his  own  intelligence  and  judgment. 
At  first,  however,  old  traditions  clung  about  the  Senate.  It  was 
a  small  body,  and  even  in  1810,  had  but  thirty-four  members. 
They  regarded  themselves  as  a  Congress  of  ambassadors  from 
their  re6i)ective  states,  and  often  referred  for  instruction  and  ad- 
vice to  the  state  legislatures.  For  five  years  the  Senate  sat 
with  closed  doors  occupying  itself  chiefly  with  the  confidential 
business  of  appointments  and  treaties,  and  conferring  with  the 
ministers  of  the  president.  At  the  present  time,  it  has  evolved 
into  as  powerful  a  legislative  body  as  the  House.  The  question 
might  be  brought  up  whether  it  would  be  proper  to  instruct  the 
representatives,  meaning  by  instruction  the  control  by  the  con- 
stituents over  the  vote  of  the  representative.  The  republican 
constitution  of  France  in  1795  declared  :  ''The  members  of  the 
legislative  body  are  not  representatives  of  the  departments 
which  have  elected  them,  but  of  the  whole  nation,  and  no  spe- 
cific instruction  shall  be  given  them."  It  may  also  be  of  inter- 
est to  mention  that  the  bill  of  rights,  preceding  the  constitution 
of  North  Carolina,  adopted  in  1776,  says:  ''The  people  have  a 
right  to  assemble  together  to  consult  for  the  common  good,  and 
to  instruct  their  representatives."  As  late  as  1838,  the  legisla- 
ture of  North  Carolina  passed  certain  resolutions  with  reference 
to  the  votes  to  be  given  by  her  senators. 

The  great  change  of  the  British  deputy  into  a  national  repre- 
sentative was  consummated  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the 
old  law  requiring  members  of  Parliament  to  be  resident  bur- 
gesses to  make  the  elections  valid,  fell  into  entire  disuse.  Hal- 
lam,  in  his  "Constitutional  History  of  England,"  in  si)eaking 
of  this  change  of  1571,  remarks:  "This  is  a  remarkable  and  per- 
kai)S  the  earliest  assertion  of  an  important  constitutional  princi- 
ple,  that  each  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  deputed  to 
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eerve  not  only  for  bis  constitueats,  but  for  the  whole  kingdom ; 
a  principle  which  marks  the  distinction  between  a  modern  Eng- 
lish ParliaitieDt  and  such  deputations  of  the  estates  aa  were  as- 
sembled in  several  continental  kingdoms;  a  principle  to  which 
the  House  of  Commons  is  indebted  for  its  weight  and  dignity, 
as  well  as  its  beneficial  efficiency,  and  which  none  but  the  serv- 
ile worshiijers  of  tbe  populace  are  ever  found  to  gainsay." 

The  discussion  as  to  the  real  nature  of  a  representative  be- 
came earnest  in  England  from  tbe  time  when  John  Wilkes  was 
elected  by  the  Westminster  constituents,  and  more  especially 
from  Mr.  Burke's  speeches  to  the  electors  at  Bristol.  In  a 
speech  at  Bristol  in  1780,  Mr.  Burke  said:  "I  did  not  obey  yonr 
instructions.  No.  I  conformed  to  tbe  instructions  of  truth  and 
nature,  and  maintained  your  interest,  against  your  opinions, 
with  a  constancy  which  became  me.  A  representative  worthy 
of  yon  oaght  to  be  a  person  of  stability.  I  am  ta  look,  indeed, 
to  your  opinions;  but  to  such  opinions  as  you  and  I  mast  have 
five  years  hence.  I  was  not  to  look  at  the  flash  of  the  day.  I 
knew  that  you  chose  me,  in  my  place,  along  with  others,  to  be  a 
pillar  of  the  state,  and  not  a  weathercock,  on  the  top  of  the  edi- 
fice, exalted  for  my  levity  and  versatility,  and  of  no  use  bnt  to 
indicate  the  shiftings  of  every  fashionable  gale."  Thus,  Mr. 
Burke  maintained  that  the  imperative  duty  of  the  representative 
requires  him  to  attend  to  alt  the  interests  and  desires  of  his  con- 
stituents to  bis  utmost  power,  but  likewise  to  vote  to  the  ntmoet 
of  his  conscience  as  the  broad  national  interest  demands,  even 
should  he  go  against  the  supposed  or  actually  expressed  wishes 
of  the  majority  of  bis  constituent  voters. 

The  war  between  Great  Britain  and  America  led  many  men 
to  inquire  into  the  real  character  of  a  representative.  At  that 
time,  the  House  of  Commons  was  under  the  almost  total  sway  of 
the  aristocracy  of  the  lancLand  did  not  represent  the  people  at 
large.  In  addition  to  this  sway,  the  powerful  inlluence  of  the 
crown,  and  the  long  period  of  seveu  years  for  which  a  member 
of  the  House  was  elected,  were  causes  tending  to  separato  tbe 
Commons  from  the  great  mass  of  tbe  people,  and  when  advocates 
of  parliamentary  reform  first  appeared,  they  were  led  in  their 
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opposition  to  the  opposite  evil  of  which  they  complained^  and 
men  like  Major  John  Gartwright  asserted  that  the  representative 
is  the  legislatorial  attorney  of  his  constituents,  thus  reducing  the 
representative  to  a  mere  deputy.  It  is  now  definitely  settled 
that  the  British  member  of  Commons  is  the  representative  of  the 
nation. 

The  confederacy  of  the  United  States  under  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  was  nothing  but  a  league  of  indei)endent  states, 
and  the  members  of  Congress  were  deputies.  This  appears  from 
the  Articles  themselves.  The  states  could  appoint  the  delegates 
as  they  thought  best,  and  could  recall  them  to  send  others. 
Their  number  was  left  to  the  option  of  the  states,  except  the 
minimum  was  fixed  at  two  and  the  maximum  at  seven.  Each 
state  maintained  its  delegation  and  had  but  one  vote,  and  if  the 
delegation  of  any  state  was  divided,  it  lost  its  vote.  In  the  Con- 
stitution, the  members  are  changed  from  deputies  to  representa- 
tives.    Congress  legislates  for  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Lieber  claims  that  the  representative  represents  not  only 
the  majority  of  his  voters,  but  the  minority  also ;  otherwise 
party  aristocracy  would  be  at  once  established.  He  represents 
also  the  non-voters  of  his  district,  for  they  are  all  component 
and  essential  parts  of  the  community.  Lieber  also  claims  that 
he  is  bound  to  represent  his  community,  not  as  a  detached  part, 
but  as  a  living  limb  of  his  state  Or  nation,  and  hence  bound  to 
allow  the  public  opinion  of  the  whole  its  due  influence  in  modi- 
fying the  opinion  which  he  has  brought  from  his  particular  sec- 
tion. The  senators  also  are  representatives  and  not  deputies  of 
their  states,  although  some  of  the  state  legislatures  have  passed 
resolutions  to  instruct  senators.  Virginia  i)ersisted  in  this,  es- 
pecially when  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  United  States 
Bank  was  discussed  in  Congress  in  1811,  and  when  the  Virginia 
senators  in  1836  were  instructed  to  vote  for  the  expunging  reso- 
lutions, upon  which  occasion  one  of  the  senators  resigned,  but 
the  other  declined  both  the  vote  and  the  resignation  on  the 
ground  that  the  instruction  was  against  the  Constitution. 

The  principle  of  representation  further  provides  for  the  organ- 
ization of  the  representative  body,  with  its  own  protection  and 


liberties.  To  this  end,  it  ia  enacted  by  Parliament  "that  the 
freedom  of  speech,  and  debates  or  proceedings  in  Parliament, 
ought  not  to  be  impeached  or  questioned  in  any  court  or  place 
out  of  Parliament,"  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  de- 
clares that  "for  any  speech  or  debate  in  either  House,  the  sena- 
tors and  representatives  shall  not  be  questioned  in  any  other 
place."  This  right  of  free  discussion  was  obtained  after  a  hard 
struggle.  Elizabeth  frequently  warned  the  House  of  Commons 
not  to  meddle  with  high  matters  of  state,  which  they  could  not 
understand,  and  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  often  did  the  same.  A 
protection  is  granted  to  both  the  members  of  the  Euglieh  Partia 
ment  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in  freedom  from  ar- 
rest during  the  sessions,  except  for  certain  specilied  crimes. 
The  Euglish  House  of  Commons  first  claimed  this  right  in  1543. 
when  they  ordered  George  Ferrers,  a  burgess  who  had  been  ar- 
rested ia  going  to  Parliament,  to  be  released,  and  they  carried 
their  point.  The  first  legislative  recognition  of  the  privilege 
was  under  James  I.*  This  protection  is  also  granted  to  mem- 
bers of  Congress  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  modern  theory  of  representation  assumes  the  right  of  each 
member  to  propose  any  bill  or  measure.  The  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  prohibits  any  officer  of  tlie  United  States  from 
being  a  member  of  either  House,  and  the  law  does  not  allow  the 
memliersof  the  administration  a  seat  and  the  right  to  speak  in 
the  Houses.  A  few  years  &go  a  bill  was  intro<luce<l  into  Cod- 
gress  granting  cabinet  members  the  right  to  a  seat  in  each 
House,  but  no  action  was  taken  on  it.  If  the  president  of  the 
Uuited  States  desires  to  have  a  bill  passed,  the  bill  mnst  be  pro- 
posed by  some  person  who  is  a  member  of  one  or  the  other 
House.  It  is  necessary  that  the  representative  body  shall  have 
sole  charge  of  the  internal  management  and  rules  of  proceeding. 
To  this  end,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  says:  "The 
House  of  Representatives  shall  choose  their  speaker  and  other 
officers,"  The  S[>eaker  of  the  English  House  of  Commons  was 
formerly  very  dependent  on  the  crown.  Since  the  resolution  of 
1686,  his  election  has  become  practically  independent,  althongb 

*  HttlUra,  "ronKtUuttotiftl  HlMory, "  vol.  I.,  ii.WS. 
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the  form  of  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  crown  is  still  gone 
through.  In  all  the  states  of  the  Union,  the  principle  holds 
that  the  speakers  are  within  the  exclusive  appointment  of  the 
Houses.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  also  says  that 
^'each  House  may  determine  the  rules  of  its  proceedings,  punish 
its  members  for  disorderly  behavior,  and,  with  the  concurrence 
of  two  thirds,  exi)el  a  member."  Congress  also  claims  authority 
over  i)ersons  not  members  of  either  House.  ''Power  is  claimed 
of  sending  for  i)ersons  and  papers  and  of  examining  upon  oath," 
and  Congress  has  also  exercised  the  power  of  punishing  disturb- 
ances of  their  debates  by  intruders,  and  libelers  of  members. 
But  this  x>ower  is  not  explicitly  conferred  by  the  Constitution. 

As  I  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  only  the  na- 
tional policy  is  adequate  to  the  demands  of  our  civilization. 
We  have  outgrown  the  systems  of  the  city  and  the  little  colony, 
and  modern  people  stand  in  need  of  nations  in  order  to  develop 
literature,  law,  industry,  and  liberty.  The  nation  implies  all 
that  may  be  found  in  the  broad  term  humanity,  and  as  the  sphere 
of  humanity  widens,  we  desire,  more  and  more,  a  country  to 
work  and  live  and  die  for.  Dr.  Lieber  says:  ''Countries  are 
the  orchards  and  the  broad  acres  where  modern  civilization 
gathers  her  grain  and  nutritious  fruits.  The  narrow  garden-beds 
of  antiquity  suffice  for  our  widened  humanity  no  more  than  the 
short  existence  of  ancient  states."  * 

Without  this  national  policy  with  its  representative  system 
there  would  be  very  little  in  common  to  unite  the  different  states 
and  all  their  varied  interests.  Thus  a  bond  is  formed  which 
civic  strife  and  discord  have  failed  to  break.  This  is  suggested 
in  the  language  of  Lincoln :  "Though  passion  may  have  strained, 
it  must  not  break  our  bonds  of  affection.  The. mystic  chords  of 
memory,  stretching  from  every  battlefield  and  patriot  grave  to 
every  living  heart  and  hearthstone,  all  over  this  broad  land,  will 
yet  swell  the  chorus  of  the  Union,  when  again  touched,  as  surely 
they  will  be,  l^  the  better  angels  of  our  nature,  "f 

Lewis  R.  Habley. 


•  Lieber,  "Civil  Liberty  and  Self  Government,"  p.  170. 
t  LiQOOln*8  First  Inaugural  Address,  March  4, 1861. 


WHAT  IS  ECONOMIC  VALUE? 


BV  ARTHUR  KITSON, 

THE  story  is  told  of  Sydney  Smith,  that,  having  joined  the 
Political  Economy  CInb  of  London  in  order  to  learn 
what  the  terra  "value"  meant,  he  resigned  on  discovering  that 
the  members  of  the  club  knew  no  more  abont  it  than  he  himself 
did. 

To  no  branch  of  economics  has  more  attention  been  devoted 
than  to  this.  Notwithstanding  all  the  economic  literatnre  that 
has  appeared  during  the  past  twenty  years,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  subject  is  any  the  less  ambiguous,  or  better  under- 
stood by  the  average  man,  than  it  was  in  the  time  of  Sydney 
Smith.  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  that  not  only  is  the  popular 
use  of  the  word  "value"  incorrect,  but  that  the  world's  Snancial 
Byetems  are  based  upon  a  gigantic  fallacy,  due  to  ignorance  con- 
cerning this  term. 

No  subject  is  of  greater  importance  in  commercial  life  than 
this,  and  a  century  later  it  will  seem  inconceivable  that  nations 
with  so  high  a  degree  of  civilization,  of  culture  and  comfort,  with 
so  many  discoveries  and  inventions  in  the  mechanical  arte,  could 
be  so  ignorant  regarding  the  all-important  science  of  economics, 
as  to-day. 

The  really  scientific  treatment  of  value  commences  with  Pro- 
fessor Jevons,  whose  "Theory  of  Political  Economy,"  published 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  is  the  foundation  of  everything 
of  great  merit  that  has  since  appeared  upon  this  subject. 

In  the  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  his  work,  Professor 
Jevons  remarks  as  follows :  "Imagine  the  mental  state  of  as- 
tronomers if  they  could  not  agree  among  themselves  whether 
right  ascension  was  the  name  of  a  heavenly  body  or  a  force  or  an 
angular  magnitude.     Yet  this  would  not  be  worse  than  Cailiog  to 
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ascertain  clearly  whether  by  valne  we  mean  a  nnmerical  ratio  or 
a  mental  state  or  a  mass  of  commodity." 

In  the  new  Oentnry  dictionary  these  three  definitions  are  act- 
ually given,  notwithstanding  their  extreme  dissimilarity.  Mao- 
leody  in  his  '^  Theory  of  Credit/'  also  gives  ns  these  same  defini- 
tions in  various  x>ortions  of  the  chapters  on  value.  It  will  be 
seen  that  one  of  these  definitions  is  subjective,  and  the  other  two 
objective.  Now,  it  is  certain  that — so  far  as  the  science  of  eco- 
nomics goes — ^at  least  one  of  the  above  definitions  of  value  as  an 
objective  reality  cannot  be  right.  If  objective  value  is  a  numer- 
ical ratio,  it  cannot  be  a  cammodity — a  quantity  of  some  thing, 
and  conversely.     Which  definition,  then,  is  the  correct  one! 

John  Stuart  Mill  says :  *'  The  value  of  a  thing  means  the  quan- 
tity of  some  other  thing  or  of  things  in  general  which  it  exchanges 
for."  Commenting  upon  this  sentence,  Jevons  writes :  ''It  might 
of  course  be  explained  that  Mill  did  not  intend  what  he  said ;  but 
as  the  statement  stands  it  makes  value  into  a  thing  and  is  just  as 
philosophic  as  if  we  were  to  say,  'Eight  ascension  means  the 
planet  Mars  or  planets  in  general.' " 

But  if  value  is  a  ratio,  the  very  expression  "  value  of  a  thing" 
is  absurd.  Batio  is  a  relation  of  two  quantities,  and  to  apply 
the  term  to  a  single  thing  is  meaniugless.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  who  maintain  that  "value  is  a  thing"  are  confronted  with 
an  inextricable  difficulty.  For  if  value  is  a  thing,  how  can  it 
increase  or  decrease,  appear  and  disappear,  without  the  thing 
itself  undergoing  similar  changes! 

To  say  that  the  value  of  one  thiug  is  always  some  other  thing 
does  not  avoid  the  difficulty.  Suppose  a  book  sells  for  a  dollar. 
We  are  told  by  some  that  the  value  of  the  book  is  the  dollar,  per 
9ey  and  the  value  of  the  dollar  is  the  book,  per  ae.  Now,  if  these 
things  are  themselves  values,  each  of  the  other,  how  is  it  possible 
to  destroy  their  values  without  destroying  the  things  themselves! 
Suppose,  at  the  time  the  above  relation  existed,  we  place  the  dol- 
lar and  book  together  in  a  fire-proof  safe,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
year  take  them  out.  Both  are  in  i)erfect  condition.  It  is  im- 
possible to  find  any  defect  or  deterioration  in  either.  And  yet 
we  find  the  value  of  the  book  is  probably  only  half  the  dollar. 
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and  the  value  of  the  dollar  is  now  two  books.  What  has  hap- 
pened to  the  book  to  cause  it  to  lose  half  its  valne  during  this 
period  t 

We  are  thus  confronted  with  the  groea  absurdity  of  a  thing 
changing,  and  yet  remaining  unchanged,  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  If  the  hook,  pei-  »e,  is  the  value  of  the  dollar,  so  long  as 
the  dollar  and  book  remain  physically  unchanged  one  should 
always  be  Che  value  of  the  other.  I  see  no  way  out  of  this  di- 
lemma. 

Let  U8  now  take  the  other  definition  and  see  how  it  agrees 
with  facta.  A  ratio  is  a  relation  of  two  quantities.  Now,  if  a 
book  sells  for  a  dollar,  this  defiuitiou  explains  the  transaction  by 
saying  that  the  valae  of  the  book  in  dollars  is  as  one  to  one. 
Neither  the  book  is  valoe  nor  is  the  dollar  itself  value.  The  es- 
timation which  society  places  upon  books  and  dollars  at  this 
particular  time  leads  men  to  offer  one  dollar  for  one  book.  Now, 
suppose  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  dollar  is  worth  two  books. 
How  does  this  definition  explain  mattersT  Easily  enough.  It 
says  that  while  the  book  and  dollar  remain  physically  aa  they 
were,  their  exchange  relation  has  altered,  Wliere  society 
estimated  one  book  as  worth  a  dollar,  it  uow  estimates  a  dollar 
as  worth  two  books.  The  value  of  books  to  dollars  is  now  two  to 
one. 

Value  refers  to  a  relation  just  as  the  term  equality  doee.  When 
we  say  that  one  thing  is  eqaal  to  another,  we  do  not  say  that 
equality  is  a  thing,  or  that  either  of  those  things  is  itself  equality. 
Similarly  with  the  t«rin  distance.  One  object  is  distant  from  an- 
other.    But  we  do  not  say  that  distance  is  a  thing. 

That  this  is  the  true  delinitiou  appears  further  from  the  &ct 
that  it  is  the  generally  accepted  definition  among  those  who  have 
given  the  subject  much  thought.  Le  Troene  says  :  "Value  con- 
sistB  in  the  ratio  of  exchange  which  takes  place  between  such  and 
each  a  product ;  between  such  a  quantity  of  one  product  and  such 
a  quantity  of  another."  Senior  also  says :  "  Value  denotes  a  re- 
lation reciprocally  existing  between  two  objects,"  So  Bailey 
writes:  "Value  is  the  relation  between  contemporary  commodi- 
ties."    "Value,"  says  Macleod,   "consists  in  the  ratio  of  ex- 
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change  which  takes  place  between  snch  and  snch  a  product; 
between  such  a  quantity  of  one  product  and  such  a  quantity  of 
another  product."  ''Hence  it  is  clear,"  he  adds,  ''that  value 
is  a  ratio  or  an  equation,  like  distance,  and  as  an  equation  it 
necessarily  requires  two  objects."  Professor  Francis  A.  Walker,^ 
in  his  work  on  "Money,  Trade,  and  Industry,"  says :  "Value,, 
economists  are  pretty  much  agreed,  is  a  relation,  a  ratio."  Eveu 
John  Stuart  Mill  says :  "  Value  is  a  relative  term." 

Professor  Smart-,  the  translator  of  Boehm-Bawerk's  "  Capital 
and  Interest,"  and  the  chief  exponent  of  the  Austrian  school  of 
economy  in  England,  says :  "  But  although  it  is  impossible  to 
use  the  term  without  suggesting  an  inherent  property,  value 
always  implies  a  relation."  "It  is,"  he  says,  "at  best,  a  power 
conferred  on  goods  by  the  complex  machinery  of  an  organized 
economic  community,  and  it  does  not  exist  outside  of  a  system  of 
exchange.  It  is  a  power  that  lies  in  the  connection  or  relation  of 
two  things  and  not  in  either  of  the  things.  Jevons  very  well  called 
it  a  ratio  of  exchange."  Finally,  Professor  Jevons  states  that 
"  a  student  of  economics  has  no  hope  of  ever  being  clear  and  cor- 
rect in  his  ideas  of  the  science  if  he  thinks  of  value  as  at  all  a 
thing  or  an  object  or  even  as  anything  which  lies  in  a  thing  or 
object.  Persons  are  thus  led  to  speak  of  such  a  nonentity  as  '  in- 
trinsic value.'  "  In  another  place  he  says :  "  Value  in  exchange 
expresses  nothing  but  a  ratio,  and  the  term  should  not  be  used 
Iq  any  other  sense.  To  speak  simply  of  the  value  of  an  ounce  of 
gold  is  as  absurd  as  to  speak  of  the  ratio  of  the  number  17.  What 
is  the  ratio  of  the  number  17 1  The  question  admits  of  no  answer, 
for  there  must  be  another  number  named  in  order  to  make  a  ratio  ^ 
and  the  ratio  will  differ  according  to  the  number  suggested. 
What  is  the  value  of  iron  compared  with  gold,  is  an  intelligible 
question.  The  answer  consists  in  stating  the  ratio  of  the  quanti- 
ties exchanged." 

Now,  if  value  is  a  relation,  a  ratio,  what  sense  is  there  in  the 
Bxpressions  "standard  of  value,"  "inherent  or  intrinsic  value," 
ftnd  a  "unit  of  value"!  What  are  we  to  understand  by  such 
terms  as  "standard  or  measure  of  ratios,"  "intrinsic  ratio,"  and 
**unit  of  ratio"  !     "But  surely,"  says  Professor  Walker,  "a  re- 
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latioD,  a  ratio,  cannot  be  measared  I  You  do  not  meaanre  the 
relatioD  of  a  mile  to  a  furlong  ;  you  express  it,  aa  S  to  1."  This 
is  all  one  can  do  with  values,  express  them.  You  can  no  more 
"measure"  values  than  you  can  measure  thoughts.  But  how 
are  they  espreasedT  Language  expresses  thoughts,  music  ex- 
presses emotions;  what  expresses  valnesT  Take  a  simple  ex- 
change transaction,  represented  as  follows : 

40  bushels  wheat^l  ounce  gold. 
If  we  analyze  each  side  of  the  eqnation  we  find  it  composed  of 
three  things.  1st.  Substances :  wheat  and  gold.  2d.  TTnits  of 
weight  and  capacity :  bushels  and  ounces.  3rd.  Kumtmrs :  40 
and  1.  Now  if  these  dissimilar  commodities  are  to  express  tbeir 
relation  in  some  language,  it  must  be  a  language  common  to 
t>oth.  What  is  this  langaaget  Is  it  substancel  No.  Wheat 
and  gold  are  totally  dissimilar.  The  only  thing  common  to  both 
is  number.  And  this  is  the  sole  language  of  values.  The  value 
of  wheat  in  bushels  to  gold  in  ounces  in  40  :  1.  And  this  corres- 
ponds with  our  previous  definition  of  value  as  a  ratio  of  exchange. 

We  may  put  it  ia  another  way.  Commodities  are  definite 
quantities  of  definite  qualities.  Now,  fluctuations  in  values  con- 
sist in  variations  in  quantities.  Hence  values  have  to  do  with 
quantities.  And  i^ince  quantities  are  expressed  by  numbers, 
values  must  necessarily  be  similarly  expressed. 

The  chief  ambiguity  that  surrounds  this  subject  is  the  use  of 
the  term  in  the  double  sense  as  the  ratio  of  exchange  and  pur- 
chasing power.  No  substance  can  possibly  express,  represent,  or 
measure  a  ratio.  So  that  it  is  the  climax  of  absurdity  to  speak 
of  gold  vteaauring  values,  or  becoming  a  unit  of  value,  if  the  term 
is  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  of  a  relation.  Further,  since  no 
single  quantity  can  express  a  ratio,  it  follows  that  no  single  quan- 
tity can  express  value.  Two  quantities  are  necessary,  just  as 
two  points  are  essential  in  order  to  express  distance  or  length. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  value  is  to  be  understood  as  purchasing 
power,  it  is  quite  possible  to  suppose  a  certain  commodity  to  rep- 
resent a  defiuite  amouut  of  purchasing  power,  at  any  given  lime. 
So,  also,  a  ningle  quantity  can  express'purchaaing  power.  Hence, 
I  have  distioguiHbed  in  ray  workeutitled  "  A  Scientific  Solution 
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of  the  Money  Qneetion  "  *  between  valne  and  porohasing  x>ower  ] 
the  former  being  a  ratio  and  expressed  by  two  quantities^  the 
latter  a  x>ower  conferred  upon  commodities  and  represented  by  a 
single  quantity. 

While  a  given  quantity  of  any  commodity  (such  as  25  8-10 
grains  of  gold)  may  be  said  to  acquire  and  to  have  a  certain 
amount  of  purchasing  x>owery  this  x>ower  necessarily  fluctuates 
from  time  to  time  as  the  supply  of  or  demand  for  gold  fluctu- 
ates. Similarly  with  all  other  commodities.  Hence  it  is  im- 
possible for  any  definite  weight  or  quantity  of  any  substance  to 
constitute  a  i)ermanent  unit  or  standard  of  purchasing  x>ower. 
The  only  unit  that  is  possible  and  which  is  an  invariable  unit  is 
the  purchasing  x>ower  of  a  commodity  at  any  particular  time. 
To  omit  the  element  of  time  in  this  matter  is  far  more  unscien- 
tific than  it  would  have  been  had  those  who  furnished  the  unit 
of  length  omitted  the  temi)erature  at  which  the  metallic  bar — 
which  registers  the  yard — was  to  be  taken.  This  would  be,  of 
course,  an  ideal  unit,  but  since  the  object  of  a  unit  is  merely  to 
register  or  record  fluctuations  in  values,  the  ideal  is  the  only 
possible  means  we  have  of  expressing  such  fluctuations. 

Oiven  such  a  unit,  and  starting  with  a  price  list  in  which  the 
exchange  prox>ortions  of  all  commodities  are  recorded  in  terms  of 
this  unit — as  fractions  or  multiples — at  any  given  time,  and  vari- 
ations in  values  can  be  registered  with  mathematical  exactness — 
in<duding  gold  itself.  At  present  it  is  impossible  to  tell  how 
much  gold  varies,  since  it  is  used  as  a  permanent  standard.  The 
error  here  is  in  confounding  the  substance,  gold,  with  its  pur- 
chasing power.  The  former  is  material  and  the  latter  ideal,  and 
all  the  world's  financial  troubles  may  be  traced  to  this  absurd 
attempt  to  make  the  material  i)erform  the  functions  of  the  ideal. 
Values  are  ideal  creations,  and  can  only  be  expressed  by  the 
ideal,  viz.,  numbers. 

Those  who  imagine  an  ideal  currency  impossible  are  strangely 
blind  to  some  of  the  actualities  of  life.  For  to-day  money  is  used 
In  this  ideal  sense  by  probably  99  per  cent  of  the  civilized  world. 


<  "  A  ScienUflo  Solatlon  of  the  Money  QneBtion/*  by  Arthur  Kltson.  Arena  Publish- 
ing Co.,  Boston,  Mass.    (In  press.) 


There  is  not  one  tranaactioo  in  a  thonsand  where  an  actual  equiv- 
alent is  given  in  exchange  when  currency  is  employed.  Very 
many  of  the  so-called  standards  legalized  by  governments  were 
ideal,  t.  e.,  they  were  never  actually  materialized.  Until  1873 
the  ideal  unit  of  values  iu  this  country  was  a  dollar  of  51f  pence, 
aud  the  ideal  dollar  of  exchange  adopted  iu  London  was  54 
pence.     N^either  of  these  dollars  waa  ever  coined. 

But  the  fact  that  inconvertible  paper  money  has  played  so 
conspicuous  a  part  in  the  world's  history,  and  credit  has  taken 
the  place  of  a  specie  to  such  a  degree  that  the  latt«r  is  seldom 
seen  in  trade,  outaide  of  mer«  token  cnrrency — which  is  itself 
semi-ideal — it  seems  strange  that  any  one  would  attempt  to  deny 
the  practicability  of  an  ideal  currency.  The  only  sure  and  satis- 
factory basis — the  only  scientific  basis  for  any  cnrrency — is  that 
in  which  the  unit  of  purchasing  power  is  ideal ;  by  which 
wealth  can  be  computed  accurately  in  terms  of  an  invariable 
quantity. 

Aethcb  Kitsos. 


PATRIOTISM. 

BY    WILMOT    H.    OOODAIiE,    PROFESSOR    OF    PHILOSOPHY    AND    CIVICS, 

LOUISIANA  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 

SOMETDf  E  duriDg  the  Civil  War  an  article  appeared  in  the 
AUantic  Monthly  which,  if  we  conld  but  condense  it  into  a  few 
brief  sentences^  would  serve  as  a  most  appropriate  introduction 
to  the  foUowing  thoughts.  It  was  from  the  pen  of  Edward  Ev- 
erett Hale  and  was  entitled  ''  The  Man  Without  a  Country." 

The  story,  which  we  need  hardly  say  was  only  a  story,  told  in 
a  few  words  is  this : 

Among  those  who  were  tried  for  treason  at  Eichmond,  as  the 
result  of  that  wild  escapade  of  Aaron  Burr  down  the  Mississippi, 
was  this  young  man,  Philip  Nolan,  ^^as  fine  a  young  officer  as 
there  was  in  the  legion  of  the  West,"  or  so,  at  least,  the  author 
says,  and  he  surely  ought  to  know. 

Fascinated  by  that  i)ersonal  magnetism  for  which  Burr  was  so 
widely  celebrated,  Nolan  had  accompanied  him  on  his  trip,  had 
shared  in  his  treasonable  plans,  had  been  tried,  and  conviction 
was  certain  when  the  president  of  the  court,  ^^  Old  Colonel  Mor- 
gan," inquired  whether  he  wished  to  say  anything  to  show  that 
he  had  always  been  faithful  to  the  United  States.  It  was  then 
that  he  cried  out  in  a  fit  of  frenzy  (you  will  pardon  the  quota- 
tion), '^  D-n  the  United  States !  I  wish  I  may  never  hear  of  the 
United  States  again." 

The  court  took  him  at  his  word  and  sentenced  him  never  again 
to  see  or  hear  of  or  from  his  native  land.  President  Jefferson 
approved  the  sentence  and  it  was  fedthfully  executed.  He  was 
placed  ui>on  a  war  vessel  and  passed  from  one  commander  to 
another,  never  being  allowed  to  approach  nearer  than  one  hun- 
dred miles  to  shore.  He  was  allowed  the  fullest  freedom  con- 
sistent with  the  faithfcQ  execution  of  his  sentence  but  no  one 
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could  converse  with  him  who  wonid  not  fitat  promise  never  to 
Bpeak  to  him  of  the  United  States,  and  every  reference  to  the 
home  of  his  birth  was  carefully  clipped  from  all  books  and  pa- 
pers which  were  handed  him  to  read.  For  the  rest  of  the  story 
we  mast  refer  yon  to  the  article  in  question,  anless  yonr  imagi- 
nation can  supply  the  deficiency.  It  has  served  our  purpose  as 
an  introduction  to  our  theme. 

There  is  a  popular  impression,  never  well  founded,  and  to-day 
absolntely  without  any  foundation  at  all,  that  patriotism,  by 
which  is  meant  love  of  the  whole  country,  is  a  plant  of  northern 
growth,  that  it  does  not  thrive  well  here  in  the  Bonth ;  but  needs 
the  frosts  and  snows  of  northern  wint«rB  for  ite  full,  robust  de- 
velopment. 

Xo  greater  mistake  could  well  be  made.  Even  had  tiie  South 
achieved  her  independence,  think  you  she  would  have  repadiated 
her  past  history  t  Would  she  have  ceased  to  take  pride  in  the 
glorious  deeds  of  her  sires  of  the  Bevolution,  and  in  the  heroic 
acts  of  self-aacriflce  of  the  first  settlers  in  this  countryt  And  if 
under  a  separate  form  of  government  she  would  still  have  clnog 
to  her  noble  heritage,  bow  much  more  natural  is  it  for  her  to 
take  pride  in  the  history  of  the  past,  having  returned  to  her  al- 
legiance to  the  federal  government  and  accepted  in  good  faith 
the  results  of  the  war.  It  may  seem  a  strange  assertion,  bat  I 
t>elieve  that  the  Southern  States  are  to-day  the  most  favorable 
portion  of  all  this  country  for  the  development  of  patriotic  feel- 
ing. The  reason  is  not  difficult  to  find.  The  South  staked  in  all 
honesty  certain  issues  upon  the  war  and  lost  them,  and  with  that 
sincerity  which  I  trust  may  ever  remain  a  chief  charaetoristic  of 
the  American  people,  so  fully  and  heartily  were  the  resales  of 
the  war  accepted  that  no  amendment  to  the  federal  Oonstitution 
has  been  deemed  necessary  in  order  to  secure  the  main  isBue, 
to  wit :  the  right  of  the  statos  to  secede  from  the  federal  compact, 
while  many  of  the  states  have  of  their  own  free  will  inserted  in 
their  own  constitution  a  clause  expressly  denying  iL  Daring 
the  recent  Chicago  riots  the  tone  of  the  sonthern  press  showed 
most  nnmistakably  that  in  no  section  of  the  country  was  there  % 
stronger  sentiment  of  loyalty  to  the  federal  Union  than  io  tiiow 
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States  which  a  generation  ago  were  seeking  to  withdraw  from  it. 

This  feeling  of  loyalty  is  not  yet  folly  realized  by  even  the 
I)eople  of  the  South  themselves ;  bat  let  me  whisper  something 
in  your  ear.  If  oar  conntry  should  be  invaded  to-morrow  by  a 
foreign  foe  (which  may  Ctod  forbid !)  there  would  come  from  all 
over  this  Southland  such  a  sound  of  hurrying  feet,  such  a  march- 
ing to  and  fro  of  hosts  marshalling  for  battle  in  defense  of  the 
stars  and  stripes,  as  would  forever  set  at  rest  any  doubts,  if  such 
exist,  of  the  loyalty  of  the  southern  people  to  the  federal  Union. 
And  in  those  serried  ranks  would  be  seen  many  an  old  scarred 
veteran  who  in  his  boyhood  days  had  marched  against  that  flag 
in  duty's  sacred  name. 

But  even  were  this  not  so,  thirty  years  and  more  have  passed 
since  then, 

'*  New  occasions  teach  new  duties, '^ 

and  we  speak  to  the  South  as  it  is  to-day,  to  that  manly, 
young,  vigorous  New  South  still  loving  the  old  '^  Dixie"  and  the 
''Bonny  Blue  Flag"  with  a  love  which  Ctod  grant  may  never 
grow  less,  but  standing  upon  the  ashes  of  its  buried  though  un- 
forgotten  past  with  a  new  light  in  its  eye  and  a  new  purpose  in 
its  young,  strong  heart,  and  to  this  New  South  we  say,  ''This 
grand,  this  glorious  country  from  the  lakes  to  the  gulf,  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  is  all  yours,  yours  to  love,  yours  to  cherish,  yours 
to  honor,  yours  to  take  pride  in,  yours  to  make  illustrious." 

One  of  the  most  pathetic  pictures  in  the  article  to  which  we 
have  referred  was  when  on  one  occasion  at  the  Gape  of  Good 
Hope  some  one  had  loaned  Nolan  a  copy  of  "The  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel,"  thinking  that  it  surely  was  a  "safe  book,"  and  he 
commenced  to  read  aloud  to  the  company  the  following  extract : 

**  Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said—'' 

"It  seems  impossible,"  says  the  narrator,  "to  us  that  anybody 
ever  heard  this  for  the  first  time,  but  all  these  fellows  did  then, 
and  x>oor  Nolan  himself  went  on  still  unconsciously  or  mechan- 
ically— 

•*  •  This  is  my  own,  my  native  land  ? ' 
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''Then  they  all  flaw  aoinelhiiig  was  to  {My ;  bot  he  expected  to 
gel  throoi^  I  soppoee,  tomed  m  UMe  pale,  but  plmiged  <hi — 

**  *Wha0e  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him  homed. 
As  home  his  Ibotsteps  he  hsth  tamed. 
From  wsnderings  on  s  foreign  strsnd ; 
If  soch  there  be,  go,  maiic  him  welL' 

*'By  this  tune  the  men  were  all  beside  themaelTea^  wishing 
there  was  any  way  to  make  him  torn  over  two  pages;  bat  he  had 
not  qnite  presence  of  mind  for  this^  he  gagged  a  little,  colored 
crimson,  and  staggered  on — 

**  *  For  him  no  minstrel  raptures  swell. 
High  though  his  title,  proud  his  name ; 
Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  claim. 
Despite  these  titles,  power,  and  pelf. 
The  wretch  concentered  all  in  self-—' 

and  here  the  poor  fellow  choked,  conld  not  go  on,  bnt  started  op, 
swung  the^book  into  the  sea,  vanished  into  his  stateroom,  and  '  by 
Jove,'  said  Phillips,  'we  didn't  see  him  for  two  months  again.' " 

No,  no.  We  cannot  afford  to  live  without  the  life-giving 
stimulus  of  a  patriotism  that  takes  to  its  heart  and  cherishes  with 
the  pride  of  a  son  our  country,  our  whole  country. 

And  let  us  not  make  a  mistake.  Brice,  in  his  great  book,  the 
''American  Commonwealth,"  says  the  Europeans  find  it  very 
strange  that  in  this  country  we  have  "two  loyalties  and  two 
patriotisms,"  and  what  is  strangest  of  all  is  that  the  lesser  pa- 
triotism is  jealous  of  the  greater. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  reaction  from  kingly  misrule  our  country 
passed  through  a  stage  in  which  the  predominating  sentiment 
was  jealousy  of  centralized  power,  and  the  point  needs  watching 
yet,  but,  since  the  war  at  least,  we  may  claim  to  have  passed 
that  stage  in  which  this  sentiment  has  power  to  check  the  un- 
folding of  those  feelings  of  loyalty  and  of  patriotic  pride  which 
are  essential  to  the  full,  well-rounded  development  of  the  char- 
acter of  a  citizen  prince  of  this  great  republic. 

Eightly  understood,  national  patriotism  and  state  patriotism 
both  feed  upon  the  love  of  home.  Far  from  being  antagonistic 
to  it,  as  is  so  often  imagined,  they  owe  to  it  those  qualities  which 
give  to  their  very  existence  their  highest  value.     Will  you  tarry 
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with  118  a  little  along  the  margin  of  this  thought  that  we  may 
make  its  meaning  clearer  f 

We  do  not  claim  that  love  of  the  state  and  nation  are  born  of 
the  home  love,  bnt  only  that  they  feed  upon  it  and  receive  their 
character  from  it 

We  are  aware  that  a  very  lofby  sentiment  of  patriotism  existed 
long  before  the  true  home  life^  as  we  now  understand  it,  was 
ftilly  realized.  This  is  shown  in  the  i>oetry  and  literature  es- 
pecially of  the  ancient  Oreeks  and  Bomans.  Thus  Horace  said, 
"It  ifl  sweet  to  die  for  one's  country,"  and  Ovid,  "The  love  of 
country  is  more  powerful  than  reason  itself,"  and  Cicero,  "Of  all 
human  things  nothing  is  more  honorable  than  to  deserve  well  of 
one's  country."  Plutarch  said  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Spar- 
tans for  the  state  bordered  upon  insanity,  and  they  certainly  had 
not  the  faintest  conception  of  the  home  idea. 

These  expressions  exhibit  a  lofty  sentiment  of  patriotism  in 
minds  that  could  not  have  entertained  our  own  exalted  idea  of 
home.  The  feeling  proceeded  largely  from  the  fact  that  man  is 
a  fighting  animal  and  will  defend  whatever  place  he  has  chosen 
for  his  own. 

And  there  is  a  home  sentiment  which  amounts  to  but  little 
more  than  the  homing  instinct  as  of  the  pigeon,  in  obedience  to 
which  birds  return  to  their  old  nests  year  by  year  and  fishes 
ascend  the  same  rivers  to  spawn.  The  feeling  illustrated  by 
(Goldsmith  in  "The  Traveler"  amounts  to  but  little  more  than 
this: 

'*  The  shuddering  tenant  of  a  frigid  zone 
Boldly  proclaims  that  happiest  spot  his  own, 
Extols  the  treasures  of  bis  stormy  seas 
And  his  long  nights  of  revelry  and  ease. 
The  naked  negro,  panting  at  the  Line, 
Boasts  of  his  golden  sands  and  palmy  wine, 
Basks  in  the  glare  or  stems  the  tepid  wave 
And  thanks  his  gods  for  all  the  good  they  gave.'' 

Such  a  sentiment  grows  out  of  a  sense  of  adaptation  rather  than 
out  of  any  intelligent  love  of  country.  The  Esquimau  likes  his 
frozen  country  with  its  icebergs  and  its  food  of  train  oil,  of  wal- 
rus and  of  seal,  because  it  is  suited  to  his  wants,  he  has  grown  up 
there  and  could  not  live  as  comfortably  anywhere  else,  and  the 
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same  ie  true  of  the  negro  and  the  tropics,  bat  neither  of  these 
can  be  said  to  have  any  trae  conception  of  borne  love  or  of  the 
patriotism  which  feeds  upon  it. 

Artemos  Ward  once  said  :  "Most  any  man  is  willing  to  die 
for  his  home,  but  whoever  heard  of  a  man  who  hankered  after 
dying  for  his  boarding  honse."  Like  most  of  the  atterances  of 
this  curions  man  the  statement  is  as  fall  of  philosophy  as  of  wit. 
It  takes  more  than  a  "boarding  honse"  to  awaken  the  loftiest  sen- 
timents of  patriotism,  for  "Is  not  the  life  more  than  meat  and  the 
body  than  raimentT"  There  must  be  the  home  life  and  the  home 
ties,  the  feeling  of  proprietorship  and  of  kinship,  the  blending  of 
loves,  the  purest  and  sweetest  known  to  earth,  and,  it  may  be, 
the  consecration  of  sufferings  shared,  and  hence  endured,  ta  de- 
velop SQch  home  love  as  nourishes  the  kind  of  patriotism  of 
which  we  speak.  How  beautifully  has  the  poet  Montgomery, 
described  such  a  home  as  this:  jl 

"  There  ia  a  land,  or  every  land  tbe  pride,  ^^| 

Beloved  hy  lieaven  u'er  ull  the  ivorld  beside :  ^^M 

Where  brighter  suns  dispense  eerener  light,  ^^ 

And  milder  moons  emparadlse  the  night ; 

A  Inod  of  beauty,  virtne,  valor,  truth. 

Time-tutored  aRO,  and  love-exaltod  youth; 

The  wanderlnK  mariner,  whose  eye  exploras 

The  weaUbiest  isles,  the  most  enchunllnii  shores, 

Views  not  a  realiri  an  bonntlAil  and  fair. 

Hot  breathes  the  spirit  of  a  purer  air. 

In  every  clime  the  magnet  of  his  soul. 

Touched  by  remembrance,  trembles  to  that  pole : 

For  In  this  land  of  h^veu'a  peculiar  gntce. 

The  heritage  of  nature's  noblest  raoe. 

There  is  a  Hpotofearth  supremely  blent, 

A  dearer,  sweeter  fipot  than  all  the  rest. 

Where  man,  creation's  tyrant,  vmMh  aiilde 

His  sword  and  scepter,  pageantry,  and  pride. 

While  in  his  softened  looks  benignly  bleud 

The  sire,  Ibe  son,  the  husband,  brother,  h-lend  : 

Here  woman  relgiis ;  tbe  mother,  daughter,  wife, 

Strew  with  froah  flowere  tbe  narrow  way  of  life; 

In  the  clear  heaven  of  her  dellghirul  eye. 

An  angel  guard  of  loves  and  graces  li« ; 

Around  her  kneea  domesllc  dutleti  meet. 

And  Qreside  pleaiiures  cambol  at  her  feet. 

Where  shall  that  land,  that  apot  of  earth  be  found  ? 

Art  thou  a  man  T  a  patriot — look  around ; 

O,  thou  shalt  And.  howe'er  thy  fbotsteps  roam. 

That  laud  thy  oountry.  Mid  that  spot  thy  home." 
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Sach  homes  as  these  are  altars  of  i>erpetaal  fire,  whereon  the 
home  love  glows  and  brightens  into  love  for  town  and  state  and 
country,  burning  as  all  flames  do  more  intensely  at  the  center, 
because  this  is  the  source  of  its  heat,  but  brighter  and  ever 
brighter  toward  its  circumference. 

Or,  if  we  may  change  the  figure,  a  tree  cannot  spread  aloft  its 
towering  top  until  it  has  somewhere  first  driven  its  roots  deep 
into  the  soil.  The  home,  the  town,  the  state,  these  are  the  soil 
in  which  the  tree  of  our  affections  strikes  its  roots  that  it  may 
extend  its  branches  high  and  far  in  fraternal  love  for  all  who 
bear  the  name  American. 

But  while  we  cannot  give  too  great  importance  to  the  influence 
of  the  home  as  the  nourisher  of  patriotic  feeling  we  must  remem- 
ber that  this  is  not  its  original  tendency.  Unless  enlightened  by 
civilization  and  hallowed  by  Ohristianity  the  home  becomes  the 
birthplace  of  the  most  narrow  and  exclusive  provincialism. 
Whether  it  be  the  congressman  from  Wayback  District  or  the 
representative  from  Mossgrown  Point,  whether  in  the  halls  of 
Congress  or  in  the  legislature  of  the  state,  whoever  he  be  who 
cannot  rise  above  the  idea  that  he  has  to  trade  his  vote  for  the 
best  advantage  of  his  immediate  constituency  is  only  one  degree 
above  the  man  who  trades  his  vote  for  his  own  advantage.  The 
one  accepts  a  bribe  for  his  people,  the  other  for  himself.  Even 
though  the  motive  be  pure  and  the  desire  really  be  to  do  all  that 
one  can  for  his  own  immediate  constituency,  the  thought  must 
run  higher  than  this  to  escape  condemnation  as  provincialism. 
The  statesman  is  he  who  has  a  whole  country  for  his  constituency. 

We  wish  to  give  special  emphasis  to  this  thought  True  home 
love  is  the  product  of  Christian  civilization,  and  true  patriotism 
is  nourished  by  and  receives  its  character  from  true  home  love. 
It  follows  from  this  that  as  civilization  advances  man  needs  a 
broader  scope,  yes,  more  acres,  if  you  will,  a  larger  country,  an 
ever  expanding  scale  for  his  full  development.  His  unfolding 
aspirations  will  press  beyond  the  limits  of  town  and  state  and 
take  into  the  arms  of  its  patriotic  love  an  entire  country.  Are 
not  our  very  natures  broadened  by  our  attachments!  Other 
things  being  equal,  is  not  the  broadest  man  he  who  loves  the 
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mofitf  Do  uot  broad  plains  and  broad  ideas  go  hand 
Is  not  he  who  takes  a  whole  country  such  as  ours  to  his  heart, 
who  takes  personal  pride  in  its  wide  extent,  its  wonderful  re- 
sources, its  glorious  history,  a  broader  man  in  every  fiber  of  his 
threefold  nature  than  he  who  cannot  see  beyond  the  horizon  of 
his  own  little  town  or  statel 

We  plea<I,  therefore,  for  the  cultivation  of  national  patriotism 
as  a  means  for  the  development  of  character.  We  plead  for  it 
also  as  the  strongest  bulwark  of  the  state  and  the  most  effectual 
safegnard  of  free  institntiona.  Upon  this  point  let  the  Hon.  W. 
H.  Jack,  recently  state  super!  Dtendent  of  public  education  of 
this  state,  speak.  We  qnote  from  his  report  to  the  General  As- 
sembly, 1890-91,  page  23  : 

"In  a  republic  snch  as  onrs,  where  every  citizen  has  a  voice  in 
its  laws,  and  where  the  prosperity  and  perpetuity  of  free  institu- 
tions rest  solely  on  the  intelligence  and  patriotism  of  the  people, 
it  is  of  transcendent  importinc©  that  the  yonth  of  the  land  should 
be  thoroughly  indoctrinated  in  the  principles  of  government  and 
in  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  citizen.  Nor  should  the  instruc- 
tion stop  here.  The  child  should  be  early  taught  lovf  of  country, 
and  patriotic  pride  in  its  history  and  institutions  should  be  kin- 
dled in  his  heart.  To  this  end  stories,  poems,  and  anecdotes  of 
heroic  deeds  should  be  read  in  the  schools  at  proper  stated  inter- 
vals, and  the  children  shouM  be  tanght  to  sing  such  songs  as 
'Columbia,'  'America,'  and  the  'Star  Spangled  Banner,'  on  such 
occasions  as  might  be  appointed  by  the  teachers.  Furthermore, 
wherever  practicable,  the  schoolhonse  should  have  its  flag,  and 
from  that  staff  on  such  anniversaries,  festival  days,  and  other 
occasions  deemed  proper  to  celebrate,  the  stars  and  stripes  should 
be  given  to  the  breeze.  The  children  should  be  taught  that  this 
beautiful  national  emblem  represents  the  freedom,  power,  and 
glory  of  a  government,  the  grandenl  and  best  in  ail  the  world,  and 
that  its  honor  and  its  safety  most  in  a  short  time  be  committed 
to  their  hands."  Such  sentiments  as  these  have  not  merely  their 
place  in  our  argument  at  this  point,  they  are  also  an  effectual 
answer  to  any  suggestion  that  southern  educators  are  lacking 
appreciation  of  patriotism. 
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And  hav^e  we  not  caose  to  be  prond  of  the  United  Statesf 
Where  in  all  the  world  can  its  like  be  fonnd  in  all  the  important 
features  that  enter  into  onr  loftiest  conceptions  of  a  great  and  glor- 
ious country  f  In  extent  it  very  nearly  equals  the  whole  of  Europe 
— ^the  United  States  embracing  about  35  and  Europe  38  millions 
of  miles.  It  stretches  from  the  regions  of  perpetual  ice  and  snow 
to  the  sunny  clime  where  endless  summer  reigns,  and  conse- 
quently yields  in  its  rich  harvests  the  products  of  every  zone. 
In  minerals  of  value  it  compares  favorably  with  any  similar 
portion  of  the  earth  as  yet  explored,  its  mountain  streams  fur- 
nishing the  power,  when  converted  into  electricity,  with  which 
to  explore  the  ancient  depths  over  which  they  flow  and  bring  to 
the  sur£EU»  their  exhaustless  wealth. 

In  scenery  and  wonderful  exhibitions  of  creative  power  nature 
seems  to  have  abandoned  the  scale  on  which  she  has  elsewhere 
wrought  and  to  have  rioted  here  in  a  wild  profusion  of  gorge  and 
cafLon,  of  cataract  and  cavern.  Nature  and  man  seem  to  con- 
spire to  produce  the  huge,  the  tremendous,  the  marvelous. 
Niagara  with  its  terrific  roar  and  mighty  rush  of  waters,  the 
Yosemite  with  its  giant  redwoods,  the  Bocky  Mountains  with  their 
awful  gulches,  Mammoth  Gave  and  the  Luray  Caverns,  rearing 
or  suspending  through  miles  of  space  weird  forms  of  beauty  on 
which  the  hand  of  time  has  marked  the  record  of  his  passage — 
these  have  set  the  scale  and  fixed  the  pace  for  man's  achieve- 
ments. Oreat  cities  in  the  West  built  within  the  memory  of 
living  men  now  numbering  their  population  by  hundreds  of 
thousands;  more  than  160,000  miles  of  railroad,  about  6ne  half 
of  all  the  world  contains,  stretching  their  giant  arms  from  lakes 
to  gulf  and  from  sea  to  sea,  and  linking  this  vast  continent  with 
bands  of  steel,  annihilating  time  and  space  and  bringing  the 
products  of  every  clime  to  every  door ;  forests  leveled,  mountains 
tunneled,  rivers  bridged,  the  lightning  chained  and  made  to  do 
man's  bidding,  the  human  voice  in  full  articulate  tones  thunder- 
ing its  sovereign  behests  over  mountain  tops  or  under  the  roaring 
sea  through  thousands  of  miles  of  space — all  these  bear  witness 
to  the  tremendous  pace  with  which  the  march  of  progress  in  this 
•enchanted  land  is  moving  on. 
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And  who  has  so  much  cause  as  the  American  citizen  to  take 
pride  in  the  history  of  his  native  land!  Shall  we  restrict  this 
pride  to  the  narrow  limits  of  our  own  state,  however  illustrious 
or  honorable  its  record  T  God  forbid.  When  I  look  back  npon 
the  glorious  history  of  this  country ;  when  I  think  of  its  sacred 
soil  bathed  in  the  blood  of  liberty's  martyrs;  when  I  think  of 
the  strongest  nation  upon  the  globe  twice  conquered,  of  Lexing- 
ton, of  Concord,  of  Bunker  Hill,  of  Saratoga,  of  Valley  Forge, 
and  of  Yorktown ;  when  I  think  of  those  illiistrioos  names  borne 
on  fame's  eternal  role  of  heroes  who  dared  to  live  and  dared  to 
die  in  duty's  sacred  name,  of  Washington  and  Putnam  and  Green 
and  Light  HorBe  Harry,  Philip  Schuyler  and  old  Dan  Morgan, 
of  Paul  Jones  and  Anthony  Wayne  and  Francis  Marion,  dearly 
as  I  love  my  native  state  my  heart  leaps  beyond  the  bounds 
of  mere  state  pride  and  I  thank  God  that  I  was  born  an  Ameri- 
can citizen.  Where  is  the  boy  born  on  American  soil  whose  blood 
does  not  tingle  at  the  sound  of  names  like  thesef  Of  men  who 
wrote  the  sacred  name  of  liberty  upon  every  plain  and  mountain 
top  in  all  this  free  land  with  their  sword  points  dipped  in  their 
own  blood.  Where  is  the  American  boy  who  does  not  feel  a 
personal  pride  in  such  illustrious  statesmen  as  Hamilton  aud 
Jefferson,  Webster  and  Clay,  Calhoun  aud  Benton,  and  glory 
in  the  rough  but  solid  philosophy  of  old  Ben  Franklin  T 

Who,  in  what  state  soever  born,  does  not  share  in  the  glory  of 
Marshall  and  Kent,  of  Story  and  of  Choate,  or  take  pride  in  the 
world-wide  fame  of  Fulton  and  Whitney,  of  Field  aud  Edisont 
All  these  and  hundreds  more  whom  this  broad  land  has  pro- 
duced have  lived  not  merely  for  the  several  states  which  had  the 
honor  to  give  them  birth,  but  for  the  whole  country,  aye,  for  the 
entire  world. 

I  speak  not  of  the  heroes  of  the  last  war,  for  all  its  wounds  are 
not  yet  healed,  but  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  true 
American  will  seek  to  forget  ou  which  side  its  heroes  fought  and 
remember  only  their  illustrious  deeds  and  that  they  died  for  the 
cause  they  considered  right.  When  in  the  chaplets  woven  in 
memory  of  onr  illustrious  dead  the  blue  and  the  gray  will  blend 
in  a  shade  softer  and  more  tender  than  either,  as  they  bear  wit- 
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nesB  to  the  heroic  deeds^  not  of  the  North  nor  of  the  South,  but 
of  the  American  patriot  who  died  in  duty's  sacred  name. 

The  most  difficult  thing  for  Europeans  to  understand  in  regard 
to  America  is  the  strong  filling  of  friendship  that  exists  among 
the  i»eople  who  were  so  recently  engaged  in  deadly  strife.  They 
have  not  yet  learned  the  tremendous  pace  with  which  things 
move  here  in  America.  They  cannot  understand  that  at  the  rate 
we  go  we  can  get  mad,  have  our  quarrel  out,  get  ov^er  it,  shake 
hands,  join  hearts,  and  be  at  something  else  long  before  the  peo- 
ple in  other  countries  find  out  that  there  has  anything  been  the 
matter  with  us. 

Beyond  all  other  men  every  true  American  should  take  pride 
in  the  history  of  his  country.  Loving  his  home  and  his  state 
with  a  love  both  strong  and  tender,  there  is  not  a  heroic  deed  re- 
corded in  the  history  of  all  this  land  in  the  glory  of  which  he 
should  not  share,  and  however  devoted  he  may  be  to  the  spot  of 
his  birth,  he  should  be  able  to  say  with  the  illustrious  Webster 
when  swelling  with  pride  in  the  greatness  and  glory  of  his  native 
land,  ''  I  was  bom  an  American,  I  live  an  American,  I  shall  die 
an  American." 

But  strong  as  are  the  reasons  for  patriotism  already  urged,  a 
yet  stronger  reason  remains  to  be  presented.  It  is  this:  The 
work  which  this  great  American  experiment  is  accomplishing  for 
humanity  is  a  work  which  could  never  be  accomplished  by  the 
states  themselves ;  it  could  be  wrought  out  only  on  the  larger 
scale  represented  by  the  whole  country.  This  work  is  twofold. 
One  branch  is  ethnic,  the  other  political.  Shall  we  consider  them 
briefly  in  the  order  indicated. 

The  savage  tribes  whose  war  cries  so  recently  rang  through 
fhe  primeval  forests  of  this  New  World  have  given  place  to  a 
^^pe  of  manhood  which  we  may,  without  boasting,  say  has  never 
been  sorpassed  in  the  history  of  man ;  a  type  peculiar  to  itself  in 
that  it  has  drawn  into  the  swift  current  of  its  own  life  all  that  is 
pure  and  elevating  in  the  life  blood  of  most  of  the  nations  of  the 
Old  World,  which  were  fast  becoming,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the 
word,  tf^feto,  i.  e.,  exhausted  by  inbreeding.  It  is  a  fact,  not  to  be 
lightly  regarded,  that  the  typical  American,  particularly  in  the 
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Central  and  Western  States,  toward  which  the  tide  of  immigra- 
tion has  BO  long  tended,  haa  conraing  in  his  veins  the  blood  of 
many  nations,  from  whose  varied  qualities  by  a  well  established 
law  of  nature,  he  seems  to  have  selected  the  good  and  rejected 
the  evil.  It  is  as  though  nature  had  determined  upon  this  virgin 
Boil  and  under  this  pure  sky  to  give  to  man  himself  a  new  lease 
of  life  by  presenting  to  the  world  a  new  type  of  manhood  which 
should  blend  the  excellencies  and  reject  the  defects  of  all  the 
rest. 

Are  the  English  noted  for  their  endurance,  the  French  for 
tbeir  dariog,  the  Germans  for  their  love  of  home,  the  Irish  for 
their  patriotismt  The  American,  descended  from  them  all,  sur- 
passes each  in  his  peculiar  qnality,  and  brings  to  the  union  that 
spirit  of  enterprise,  of  tolerance,  and  of  almost  prodigal  liberality 
which  have  never  in  the  history  of  the  world  been  developed  in 
so  high  a  degree  as  upon  American  soil. 

Have  you  ever  thought  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  invi 
tions  which  in  modern  times  have  conferred  benefits  upon 
kind  have  been  the  product  of  American  geniusT  Where  in  all 
the  world  is  thought  so  free,  conscience  so  untrammeled,  action 
BO  unfettered  as  herel  Where  else  but  in  America  can  the  fugi- 
tive from  oppression  and  misfortune  find  a  home  presented  as 
the  gift  of  the  people  who  welcome  him  to  citizenship  among 
themi  And  where  else  has  it  been  so  fully  demonstrated  as  here 
that  the  spirit  of  tolerance  and  liberality  pay  in  the  heaven 
minted  coin  of  a  nobler  manhood  and  a  purer  patriotism. 

This  is  the  ethnic  question  referred  to— the  political  is  no  lees 
important.  The  United  States  is  settling  for  the  world  the 
question  of  the  capacity  of  a  man  for  self-government.  The 
careful  observer  of  current  events  and  the  careful  student  of  his- 
tory alike  need  not  be  told  that  the  tendency  of  mankind  on 
both  hemispheres  is  largely  toward  self-government.  It  was  no 
mere  accident  that  made  Lafayette  the  hero  of  two  revolutions. 
The  example  of  America  was  contagious.  It  was  not  merely  the 
war  of  the  American  Revolution  that  opened  at  Lexington.  It 
was  the  war  of  human  liberty.  Scarce  a  century  has  passed  and 
the  roll  of  republics  niimbera  nioeteeD  in  the  new  and  seven  in 
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the  Old  World.  Indeed,  we  may  say  with  sabstantial  accuracy  that 
the  three  Americas  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  free,  while  in 
the  Old  World  the  spirit  of  liberty,  which  first  recrossed  the 
Atlantic  with  Lafayette  and  made  the  storming  of  the  Bastile 
the  logical  seqnenoe  of  the  surrender  at  Yorktown,  has  spread 
and  triumphed  until  more  than  half  the  goyernments  monarchi- 
cal in  name  are  really  controlled  by  the  people,  and  of  the  rest 
perhaxM  there  is  not  ev^en  one  upon  the  walls  of  whose  palace  the 
hand  of  liberty  has  not  written  in  letters  of  living  flame  the 
'^  mene,  mene,  tekel,  upharsin  "  of  the  people's  awakening  wrath. 

It  is  the  destiny  of  the  United  States  to  lead  to  the  liberty  of 
perfect  self-government  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  And  how 
great  is  the  responsibility  which  this  thought  imposes.  How 
carefully  should  we  guard  those  institutions  so  distinctly  Ameri- 
can as  to  have  made  us  what  we  are,  and  yet  which  we  hold  in 
sacred  trust  for  all  mankind.  Perfect  liberty  of  the  press,  of  the 
ballot,  and  of  conscience,  the  separate  autonomy  of  the  states,  thi& 
union  of  elements  ''distinct  as  the  billows  yet  one  as  the  sea,"^ 
our  liberal  educational  systems,  our  love  of  home  and  of  country 
— all  these  things  which  have  made  us  what  we  are,  and  toward 
whose  bright  rays  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  turning,  how 
shall  we  guard  them  as  the  custodians  of  free  government,  not 
for  ourselves  alone  but  for  all  mankind  f 

And  how  can  we  make  secure  this  sacred  trust  against  the  haz- 
ards of  corruption  and  misrule  f  We  answer,  it  must  be  en- 
shrined in  the  heart  of  the  American  citizen  with  the  earliest 
lessons  of  his  life.  He  should  be  indoctrinated  in  the  laws  and 
customs  of  the  land  and  taught  to  honor  its  flag  and  sing  its  na- 
tional songs.  Into  his  mind  should  be  instilled  all  those  principles 
of  courage,  fortitude,  and  patriotism  which  ever  meet  in  man's 
loftiest  ideals  of  man.  He  should  be  taught  the  difference  between 
a  statesman  and  a  politician,  between  a  patriot  and  a  partisan. 
He  should  be  schooled  in  the  history  of  his  native  town,  his  native 
state,  and  his  native  land,  and  taught  to  love  them  with  an  intel- 
ligence that  takes  in  all  the  basal  facts  in  their  history  and  com- 
prehends with  what  price  in  blood  and  treasure  of  devoted  lives 
they  have  been  purchased.    He  should  be  taught  to  dwell  upoik 
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liberty  antil  every  letter  in  the  sacred  word  shall  be  laminons 
with  a  heayenly  flame  and  until  the  lives  of  the  heroes  who  have 
died  in  its  defense  shall  become  to  him  a  resistless  inspiration. 
Aye,  he  should  be  lifted  up  in  the  arms  of  a  liberal  culture  given 
by  the  state  as  the  free  gift  of  a  fond  parent  above  all  sordid 
meanness,  above  all  sectional  narrowness,  to  that  lofty  plane  of 
exalted  citizenship  upon  which,  burning  with  love  for  town  and 
state,  yet  viewing  them  as  but  the  most  valued  jewels  in  the 
erown  which  is  his  birthright  as  the  citizen  of  the  grandest  coun- 
try beneath  the  sun,  he  can  sing  with  all  the  fervor  of  exalted 
patriotism — 

•*  My  country,  'tis  of  thee, 
Sweet  land  of  liberty. 

Of  thee  I  sing. 
I  love  thy  rooks  and  rills. 
Thy  woods  and  templed  hills. 
My  heart  with  rapture  thrills, 
Like  that  above.*' 

WiLMOT  H.  OOODALE. 


AN  HISTORIC  LEGISLATIVE  CRISIS. 

BY  ALFRED  E.   LEE,  A.  M. 

ON  THE  eve  of  the  memorable  slavery  compromise  of  1850, 
a  nniqae  and  far-reaching  episode,  of  national  import, 
took  place  in  the  legislation  of  the  state  of  Ohio. 

The  Bepnblican  party  was  not  yet  born.  The  Whig  and  Dem- 
ocratic parties  had  become  rivals  for  the  favor  of  the  pro-slavery 
element  then  predominant  in  the  Sonthem  States.  In  conse- 
qaence  of  that  rivalry,  and  of  its  implied  subserviency  to  the 
political  power  of  slavery,  each  of  these  great  parties  had  alien- 
ated a  considerable  number  of  its  members  from  its  conncils. 
The  voters  thus  repelled  from  their  wonted  partisan  afiftliations, 
united  in  the  organization  of  a  new  party,  which  was  known  in 
Ohio  as  'Tree  Democracy,"  but  took  the  general  name  of  'Tree- 
soil."  In  1848  this  party  nominated  and  voted  for  Martin  Van 
Buren  for  president,  and  obtained  a  considerable  support  in 
nearly  all  the  free  states,  although  it  carried  none  of  the  presi- 
dential electors.  Its  vote  was  particularly  strong  in  New  York 
and  Ohio. 

Directly  following  the  presidential  election  of  1848,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Ohio  convened  in  the  Old  Statehouse  at  Colum- 
bus. The  General  Assembly  next  antecedent  to  this  one  had 
been  controlled  by  the  Whig  party,  and  had  passed,  in  the  in- 
terest of  that  party,  a  legislative  apportionment  law  containing 
the  following  provisions : 

''So  much  of  the  county  [of  Hamilton]  as  is  comprised  within 
the  limits  of  the  first  eight  wards  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati  shall 
compose  the  first  district,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  one  senator 
and  two  representatives,  the  senator  to  be  elected  in  the  years 
1849  and  1851 ;  and  so  much  of  the  county  as  is  not  included  in 
the  first  district  shall  comi>ose  the  second  district,  and  be  entitled 
to  one  senator  and  three  representatives." 
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The  Democrats  maintained  that,  Iq  pursuance  of  the  constita- 
tioD  of  1802,  then  in  force,  a  county  could  not  be  thos  divided 
for  election  parposes,  and  put  their  candidates  in  the  field  for 
the  entire  county,  regardless  of  the  legislative  apportionmeut. 
One  of  the  active  Democrats  who  stoutly  justified  this  action  was 
Edwin  M.  Stanton,  subsequently  distinguished  as  secretary  of 
war.  The  Democratic  nominees  were  George  E.  Pogh,  Alex- 
ander N.  Pierce,  Edwin  L.  Armstrong,  Henry  Roedter,  and  Al- 
exander Long,  all  of  whom  obtained  the  highest  vote  in  the 
county  at  large.  The  Whigs,  adhering  to  the  legislative  appor- 
tionment, nominated,  in  the  firet  district,  Oliver  M.  Spencer  and 
George  W.  Bunyan,  who  obtained  in  that  district  the  highest 
number  of  votes.  The  canvasBing  board  comprised  two  justices 
of  the  peace  and  the  county  clerk.  The  justices  declared  and 
certified  that  Spencer  and  Runyan  had  been  duly  elected  repre- 
Bentatives  from  the  first  district;  the  county  clerk,  on  the  other 
hand,  certified  that  Pagh  and  Pierce,  as  well  as  the  three  other 
Democratic  nominees,  whose  election  was  not  disputed,  had  been 
duly  chosen  as  representatives  from  Hamilton  County. 

This  action  of  the  Hamilton  County  canvassing  board,  to- 
gether with  the  mixed  result  of  the  legislative  canvass  in  the 
state,  produced  a  situation  ideally  promotive  of  contention.  On 
the  morning  of  December  4,  the  day  appointed  for  the  new 
General  Assembly  to  convene,  the  Democratic  representativee 
assembled  at  the  Old  Statehouse  "before  the  Whig  members 
were  ont  of  their  beds,"  as  it  was  represented,  tx>ok  possession  of 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  hall,  and  of  the  speaker's  chair, 
swore  in  forty-two  members,  including  Messrs.  Piigh  and  Pierce, 
of  Hamilton  County,  and  chose  Benjamin  F.  Leiter,  of  Stark 
County,  to  preside.  Arou.ted  by  this  precipitancy  on  the  part 
of  the  Democrats,  the  WhigB  hastened  to  the  ball,  assembled  in 
the  space  left  vacant  on  its  left-hand  side,  swore  in  thirty  two 
members,  and  chose  Anselm  T.  Holcomb,  of  Gallia  County,  as 
their  presiding  officer.  Eight  Freesoil  members  were  installed 
with  both  the  Whigs  and  the  Democrats.  Forty-eight  members — 
two  thirds  of  all — being  necessary  to  a  quorum,  and  neither  of 
the  leading  political  parties  having  that  number,  neither  could 
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control  the  organization.  Thns  the  House  was  rendered  help- 
lesBy  and  a  prolonged  deadlock  ensaed,  at  once  serions  and 
amnmng. 

The  ablest  and  most  conspicaons  participant  in  t&e  prooeed- 
iogs  under  the  deadlock  was  Dr.  Norton  S.  Townshend,  a  nativ^e 
of  England  (bom  in  1815),  whose  parents  emigrated  to  this 
country  in  1830,  and  settled  on  a  farm  in  Lorain  County,  Ohio. 
Here  young  Townshend  soon  became  actively  interested  in  tem- 
perance and  antislayery  movements,  and  turned  his  attention  to 
medicine  as  the  profession  of  his  choice.  Gentle  and  humane, 
though  strong  of  will  and  robust  in  physique,  it  was  perfectly 
natural  that  he  should  deeply  sympathize  with  the  bondsmen  of 
the  South. 

In  1837  young  Townshend,  with  his  extra  clothing  tied  in  a 
Imndle  and  slung  upon  a  stick  over  his  shoulder,  trudged  across 
^he  state  to  Oincinnati  to  attend  lectures  on  medicine.      During 
'the  period  of  his  engagement  at  these  lectures  he  frequently 
#6und  opportunity  to  assist  escaping  slaves,  and  employed  much 
of  his  leisure  in  teaching  a  class  of  negro  children.     He  was,  at 
%hi8  time,  also  an  observer   of  an  event  which  engaged  his 
liveliest  sympathy  and  intensified  his  dislike  of  the  institution 
of  slavery.       A  southerner  visiting  Cincinnati  brought  with 
him,  as  a  servant  in  his  family,   a  slave  girl  named  Matilda, 
who,  when  her  master  was  about  to  return  to  his  home  in  the 
South,  ran  away.     Matilda  was  retaken,  placed  on  trial  for  ren- 
dition to  bondage,  and  stood  before  the  court  without  a  defender. 
Prcoently  a  stalwart  young  man,  about  thirty  years  of  age, 
pressed  his  way  through  the  crowd  and  offered  his  gratuitous 
aervicea  as  the  poor  slave's  attorney.     The  defense  which  this 
robust  young  volunteer  gave  to  his  client  was  eloquent  and 
masterly.    Townshend  inquired  who  the  speaker  was.    ''  Salmon 
P.  Ghase,"  was  the  reply ;  whereupon  the  inquirer  declared  that 
while  he  had  hitherto  refrained  from  voting  because  he  could 
not,  as  he  thought,  support  the  candidates  of  either  of  the  great 
parties  without  sanctioning  slavery,  he  had  now  found  a  man 
for  whom  he  could  and  would  vote  should  he  ever  have  the  op- 
portunity. 
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The  Opportunity  came.  la  1848  Mr.  Ghaae's  stndeDt-admirc 
who  had  by  that  time  become  a  phyBician  ia  actice  practice,  was' 
elected  to  the  Oeueral  Assembly  of  Ohio  by  the  Preesoilera  of  Lo- 
raio  County,  and  was  instracted  by  them  to  act,  as  their  repr«- 
aentative,  "with  auy  party,  or  against  any  party,  as  in  his  judg- 
ment the  cause  of  freedom  should  require."  This  instrnetioD  re- 
ferred especially  to  the  election  of  a  national  senator,  that  being  the 
most  important  duty  with  which  the  new  General  Assembly  was 
charged.  When  the  legislature  convened  an  organization  was 
eOected  in  the  Senate — notwithstanding  a  tie  between  the  Whigs 
and  Democrats — by  the  election  of  Senator  Randall,  a  Freesoil 
Whig,  as  presiding  officer.  In  the  House  the  Democrats  and 
Whigs — counting  with  the  latter  several  Freesoilers  who  bad 
been  elected  by  the  aid  of  Whig  votes— each  lacked  one  of  hav- 
ing hulf  the  members.  In  additiou  to  and  outside  of  the  factions 
thus  antagonized  were  two  Freesoil  members — Colonel  John  F. 
Morse,  of  Lake  County,  and  Doctor  Norton  8.  Towosbend,  of 
I/orain  County — who  had  gained  their  seats  over  the  opposition 
of  both  the  Whigs  and  the  Democrats,  and  who  were  therefore 
independent  of  both.  Without  the  votes  of  these  two  members, 
as  parties  were  divided,  nothing  could  be  accomplished.  This 
being  the  sitnation,  the  Freesoilers — thirteen  in  all— held  a  con- 
ference at  which  a  resolution  was  iutrodnced  pledging  that  ail 
their  votes  should  be  cast  as  a  majority  of  their  number  should 
direct.  Mr.  Townshend  refused  to  acquiesce  in  this  pledge  for 
the  reason  that  most  of  the  Freesoilers  owed  their  election  to  the 
"Whig  party,  and  the  action  of  a  ra^ority  of  them  would  there- 
fore bind  him,  probably,  to  vote  with  that  party,  contrary  to 
the  instructions  of  his  constituents.  Colonel  Morse  likewise  re- 
fused to  pledge  himself,  believing  that  if  the  Whig  party  could 
not  be  induced  to  support  antislavery  men  and  measures,  aid  in 
that  behalf  might  be  obtained  from  the  Democrats.  Seeing 
themselves  thus  in  disagreement  with  their  colleagues,  Morse  and 
Townshend  withdrew  from  the  conference. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Chase  visited  the  capital  of  Ohio  on  pro- 
fessional business,  and  was  consulted  by  Messrs.  Townshend 
and  Morse  with  respect  to  the  repeal  of  the  so-called  "black 
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laws"  of  the  state.  These  laws  prohibited  the  settlement  of 
black  or  mulatto  persons  in  Ohio  unless  they  oonld  each  show  a 
certificate  of  freedom  and  furnish  the  bond  of  two  freeholders 
for  good  behavior,  and  for  maintenance  in  the  event  of  the  freed 
person  becoming  a  public  charge.  It  was  furthermore  made  by 
these  laws  a  penal  offense  for  any  white  person  to  give  employ- 
ment to  a  black  or  mulatto  whose  certificate  of  freedom  was  not 
produced  and  duly  recorded.  The  children  of  all  black  and 
mulatto  persons  were  rigidly  excluded  from  the  public  schools. 
As  a  climax  to  this  cruel  legislation,  all  black  and  mulatto  per- 
sons were  forbidden  to  testify  in  the  courts  of  the  state  in  cases 
in  which  white  persons  were  parties.  Mr.  Chase  gave  his  ap- 
proval to  the  bill  for  the  rex>eal  of  these  laws,  and  the  measure 
was  promptly  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
Colonel  Morse. 

William  Allen  was  the  choice  of  the  Democrats  for  national 
senator ;  Thomas  Ewing  was  the  choice  of  the  Whigs.  Colonel 
Morse  preferred  his  friend  and  neighbor,  Joshua  B.  Giddings, 
then  a  representative  in  Congress;  Dr.  Townshend  preferred 
Mr.  Chase ;  but  both  Morse  and  Townshend  were  much  more 
ardent  in  their  desire  for  the  election  of  a  reliable  antislavery 
man  than  they  were  in  their  preference  for  any  particular  indi- 
vidual. It  should  be  further  noted  that  the  judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  state  were  at  that  time  chosen  by  the  General 
Assembly ;  that  there  were  two  judges  to  elect ;  and  that  both 
the  Whigs  and  the  Democrats  were  extremely  eager  to  gain 
them  in  order  that  they  might  have  a  majority  of  their  partisans 
on  the  bench  in  the  decision  of  the  questions  likely  to  arise  from 
the  division  of  Hamilton  County.  With  reference  to  these 
judgeships  Townshend  and  Morse  agreed  with  one  another  to 
help  elect  the  candidates  nominated  by  the  Whigs,  provided  the 
Whig  members  would,  in  advance,  repeal  the  black  laws  and 
elect  Giddings  to  the  Senate ;  or,  alternatively,  to  vote  with  the 
Democrats  for  their  nominees  on  condition  that  they  would,  in 
like  manner,  repeal  the  black  laws  and  elect  Chase  to  the  Senate. 
The  proposition  to  the  Whigs  was  presented  by  Mr.  Morse,  that 
to  the  Democrats  by  Mr.  Townshend.    The  Whigs,  owing  to  the 
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aTersioo  of  a  few  of  their  namber  to  the  stern  aatUlarery  dog^ 
mas  of  Mr.  Giddinga,  were  unable  to  agree  npon  the  terms  of- 
fered them.  The  Democrate,  however,  accepted  the  propositioo 
of  Mr.  Townahend,  but  were  unable  to  agree  upon  candidates 
for  the  judge8bii>s.  This  disagreement  on  the  part  of  the  Demo- 
crats being  privately  made  known  to  Dr.  Townahend,  be 
promptly  declared  that  two  Democratic  candidates  had  been 
saggested  for  whom  he  could  cheerfully  vot«.  These  were 
Messrs.  Eufns  P.  Spanlding  and  William  B.  Caldwell,  both  of 
whom  had  already  served  in  a  Judicial  capacity,  and  had  man- 
ifested strong  antislavery  tendencies.  Townshend's  preference 
was  acquiesced  in,  and  Caldwell  and  Spanlding  became  the 
nominees  of  their  party. 

The  prolonged  deadlock  which  was  practically  ended  by  this 
adjustment  was  diversified  with  many  curious  and  comical  epi- 
sodes. When  the  General  Assembly  convened  in  December  the 
keys  to  the  Old  Statehonse  were  held  by  State  Librarian 
Greiner,  who,  being  a  Whig,  refused  to  snrrender  them,  and 
thereby  obliged  the  Democratic  members  to  remain  in  posi- 
tion day  and  night  lest  their  rivals,  the  Whigs,  might  seize  their 
strategical  advantage.-^.  From  Monday  morning,  December  4, 
until  Saturday,  December  23,  the  watehful  guardians  of  Demo- 
cratic interests  remained  continuously  at  their  posts,  taking 
their  meals  and  sleeping  at  their  desks,  and  resorting,  mean- 
while, to  various  odd  expedients  to  sustain  and  refresh  their 
powers  of  physical  endurance.  The  Whig  newspapers  natnrally 
made  themselves  merry  over  the  sitnation,  and  many  were  their 
gibes  respecting  the  personal  extremities  to  which  the  Demo- 
cratic legislators  were  brought,  and  the  purposes  to  which  their 
bata  and  boots  were  said  to  have  been  applied.  The  hat  of 
Speaker  Leiter  was  a  special  subject  of  jest,  and  furnished  a 
choice  theme  for  newspaper  paragrapbers  and  artists.  la  the 
elang  of  current  contention  the  Whig  side  of  the  Honae  was 
called  "Chuckery,"  and  the  Democratic  side  "The  Itnnip." 
Aside  from  the  rivalry  in  physical  endurance,  and  sports  of 
noisy  wrangling,  the  proceedings  of  the  rival  factions  oonsistAd 
of  little  else,  from  day  to  day,  than  monotonons  calling  of  the 
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roll.  On  one  occasion  Dr.  Townshend,  rising  to  present 
propositions  of  compromise^  characterized  this  legislative  farce 
as  ^^  child's  play,"  but  immediately  corrected  himself,  saying  he 
would  not  so  slander  little  children.  The  Ohio  StaJLesmaUy  Demo- 
cratic organ,  thns  satirized  the  daily  routine  of  the  Whigs : 

'*  Chuckery,  with  its  thirty  men, 
Marched  into  the  hall,  and  then 
Chuckery  marched  out  again.'' 

In  a  communication  to  the  writer  Dr.  Townshend  thus  de- 
scribes some  of  the  turbulent  scenes  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
dual  House  of  Representatives  : 

^^On  the  left  of  the  speaker's  chair,  occupied  by  Mr.  Leiter, 
were  seated  the  Democrats ;  on  the  right  the  Whigs.  The  Free- 
soil  members  were  seated  partly  on  the  right,  partly  on  the  left, 
and  usually  answered  the  roll-call  of  both  the  other  parties. 
Every  foot  of  the  hall  not  occupied  by  members  was  often 
crowded  with  visitors,  who  were  not  always  more  orderly  than 
the  members  themselves.  On  one  occasion,  while  Mr.  George 
E.  Pugh  was  making  an  energetic  speech,  standing  on  a  chair, 
Mr.  Chauncy  1^.  Olds,  standing  on  another  chair,  was  speaking 
with  equal  force ;  then  a  third  person,  not  a  member,  mounted 
a  chair,  and  apparently  commenced  a  furious  though  inaudible 
harangue.  So  forcible  and  expressive  were  the  gestures  of  this 
third  orator  that  even  Pagh  and  Olds  paused  for  a  moment,  and  it 
was  then  perceived  that  the  performance  of  the  interloper  con- 
sisted wholly  of  pantomime.  He  had  not  uttered  a  word;  a 
general  and  hearty  laugh  put  an  end  to  the  uproar  for  the 
day." 

The  Ohio  State  Journal  (Whig  organ)  of  Monday  morning, 
December  11,  contained  these  sarcastic  observations : 

^'  The  House  and  city  were  quiet  yesterday  [Sunday]  morning, 
.  .  .  .  and  all  day.  The  public  property  is  safe  !  Thanks 
to  the  snoring  guardians  of  the  public  weal,  the  chairs,  the 
desks,  the  inkstands,  the  sand-boxes,  and  the  wafer-boxes  are 
all  in  their  places,  and  a  full  quorum  present.  On  motion,  at 
seven  o'clock  a.  m.,  the  roll  was  called,  the  honorable  member 
from  Stark  [Mr.  Leiter]  in  the  chair The  chair  de- 
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olared  'noqaorum,'  aud  the  'absent  coonties'  were  called,  bat 
came  oot.     After  saaaengers  came  stated  preaching,  which  was 

liBtened  to  with  becomiug  reverence After  divioe 

service  the  honorable  chairmaa  refreshed  himaelf  with  a  short 
walk." 

On  Saturday,  December  23,  a  proposition  was  sabmitted  by 
the  Freesoil  members,  aitd  adopted,  by  which  the  House  was 
temporarily  organized  with  Mr.  Leiter  as  speaker  and  S.  W. 
McLure  as  clerk.  The  members  then  paired  and  went  home  for 
a  little  holiday  rest.  On  January  1,  1819,  the  claims  of  Pugh 
and  Pierce  were  disallowed  by  a  tie  vote  of  35  to  35,  and  those 
of  Spencer  and  Bunyan  by  a  vote  of  32  to  38.  At  this  stage  of  the 
proceedings  an  emissary  of  the  Whigs  proposed  to  Dr.  Town- 
shend,  the  Freesoil  nominee  for  the  speakership,  that  they  wonld 
elect  him  to  that  office  provided  he  would  resign  it  as  soon  aa 
they  conld  seat  their  Hamilton  County  memt>ers  and  elect  a 
speaker  of  their  own.  This  proposition  was  indignantly  spnrned, 
and  at  the  very  next  opportunity  both  Townshend  and  Morse 
voted  for,  and  turned  the  scale  in  favor  of,  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nee for  speaker,  Mr.  John  G.  Breslin.  Stanley  Matthews,  a 
young  man  who  had  been  editor  of  an  antislavery  paper  in  Cin- 
cinnati, was  then,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Townshend,  elected  clerk. 
A  Whig  was  chosen  sergeant-at-arms,  and  thns,  on  January  3, 
1849,  the  organization  was  completed. 

But  the  two  independent  Freesoilers  still  held  an  even  balance 
between  the  two  leading  parties,  and  without  their  cooperation 
both  factions  were  impoteut.  Further  tedious  contention  fol- 
lowed, and  a  defiuitive  resnlt  was  not  arrived  at  until  January 
25,  when  Dr.  Townshend  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Privileges  and  Elections  in  favor  of  the  Democratic  contestants  as 
the  rightful  representatives  of  Hamilton  County.  In  accordance 
with  the  arrangements  which  had  been  made  with  the  Demo- 
crats this  report  was  adopted,  aud  Pugh  and  Pierce  were  seated. 
This  took  place  on  January  2(>.  On  January  30,  the  bill  repeal- 
ing the  black  laws  passed  the  house  by  a  vote  of  52  to  10,  nn<l  on 
February  32  Mr.  Chase  was  elected,  ou  the  fourth  ballot,  to  be 
United  States  senator.     The  choice  of  B.  P.  Spanldingaud  W. 
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B.  CUdwell  as  jadges  of  the  Sapreme  Court  immediately  fol- 
lowed, and  thus  the  consummation  so  muoh  desired  by  the  Free- 
soilers  was  completely  effected. 

In  voting,  in  pursuance  of  their  caucus  pledge,  for  the  repeal 
of  the  black  laws,  many  of  the  Democrats  consciously  buried  all 
their  political  hopes.  The  names  of  some  of  them  had  to  be 
called  repeatedly  before  they  would  give  any  response  to  the  roll- 
call.  Before  pronouncing  his  vote  one  of  these  reluctant  mar- 
tyrs sang  out  dolefully : 

**  Here,  Lord,  I  give  myself  away, 
'Tis  all  that  I  can  do.'' 

The  Whig  partisans  and  their  organs  were  of  course  greatly 
chagrined  at  the  outcome  of  the  long  controversy,  and  charges  of 
corruption  and  party  treachery  were  freely  made.  Messrs. 
Townshend  and  Morse  were  especially  singled  out  for  unmeas- 
ured abuse,  and  for  months  after  the  affair  was  over,  denuncia- 
tions of  the  fiercest  character  were  showered  upon  them  by  the 
Whig  press.  The  state  organ  of  the  party  printed  a  long  poem, 
written  by  State  Librarian  Oreiner,  and  entitled  ''Beelzebub's 
Oattleshow,"  in  which  Townshend  and  Morse  were  represented 
as  premium  imps  to  His  Satanic  Miyesty.  But  in  due  time  pub- 
lic opinion  not  only  silenced  this  detraction,  but  changed  it  to 
eulogy. 

The  accusation  of  party  treachery  was  entirely  baseless. 
Messrs.  Townshend  and  Morse  had  been  associated  in  a  partisan 
way  with  neither  the  Whigs  nor  the  Democrats,  and  owed  their 
election  to  neither.  Dr.  Townshend  had  been  instructed  by  his 
constituents  to  act  ''as  in  his  judgment  the  cause  of  freedom 
might  require."  He  so  acted,  and  in  the  course  which  he  pur- 
sued he  violated  no  party  obligation.  Of  his  colleague,  Colonel 
Morse,  the  same  is  true. 

The  charge  that  a  corrupt  bargain  was  made  likewise  proved 
groundless.  Dr.  Townshend  afterward  wrote:  "Whatever 
of  praise  or  blame  attached  to  the  agreement,  coalition,  or  bar- 
gain by  which  the  black  laws  were  repealed  and  Mr.  Chase  elec- 
ted to  the  Senate,  the  entire  responsibility  rests  with  Morse  and 
Townshend.     Mr.  Chase  neither  suggested  nor  directed  the  ar- 
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rangenients."  Nor  was  it  ever  proven,  or  even  plausibly  made 
out,  that  the  arrangement  was  made  on  the  part  of  Messrs.  Town- 
ahend  and  Morse  with  any  other  motive  than  the  single  one  of 
accomplishing  the  best  resnlts  possible  for  the  antislavery  canse. 
Dr.  Towushend  was  sabsequeutly  elected  to  the  State  Con- 
stitutional Canveution,  and  to  represent  his  district  in  Congress, 
in  which  body  he  distinguished  himBelf  for  his  ability  and  cour- 
age. He  is  now,  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine,  serving  as  emeritus 
professor  of  agriculture  in  the  Ohio  State  University.  Colonel 
Morse  was  reelected  to  the  state  General  Assembly,  and  was 
chosen  spetiker  of  its  Lower  House.  Mr.  Chase,  after  serving  his 
term  in  the  national  Senate,  was  twice  elected  governor  of  Ohio, 
reelected  to  the  Senate,  and  successively  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  to  be  secretary  of  the  treasury  and  chief  justice  of 
the  natioual  Supreme  Court.  George  E,  Pugh  was  reelected  to 
the  General  Assembly  and  was  subsequently  chosen  attorney- 
general  of  the  state  and  senator  of  the  United  States.  Stanley 
Matthews  served  with  distinction  in  the  national  army  during 
the  Civil  War,  was  elected  senator  of  the  United  States,  and  was 
appointed  by  President  Hayes  a  justice  of  the  national  Supreme 
Court.  Messrs.  Spauldiug  and  Caldwell  also  lived  to  receive  ad- 
ditional tokens  of  public  favor  and  appreciation.  Indeed,  few 
instances  of  political  achievement  have  been  more  signally  vindi- 
cated by  popular  approval,  as  manifested  in  the  subsequent  dis- 
tinction conferred  upon  their  leading  participants,  than  the  reso- 
lute and  masterly  statecraft  which  compelled  the  repeal  of  the 
shamefal  black  laws  of  Ohio  and  the  election  of  Salmon  P.  Chase 
to  the  national  Senate. 

AxFBED  E.  Lee. 


*  COLONIAL  RELATIONSHIP  TO  THE  MOTHER-LAND." 

BY  REV.  J.    H.   LONG. 

EVENTS  sncoeed  one  another  so  rapidly  in  this  skf^  of  elec- 
tricity and  world's  fairs  and  record-breaking  steamships^ 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  follow  at  all  accurately  the  coarse 
of  pnblic  events  or  to  gange  properly  the  trend  of  pablic  opinion. 
1^0  sooner  has  there  come  a  Inll  in  the  Home  Bale  debate  than 
we  are  startled  by  the  report  of  a  South  American  revolution. 
"No  sooner  has  this  died  away  than  we  hear  the  explosion  of  an 
^marchistic  bomb.  The  ruin  which  it  has  wrought  is  scarce  re- 
paired when  our  attention  is  challenged  by  the  heresy  trial,  to 
be  followed  by  a  new  phase  of  the  labor  Question.  And  so  on 
indefinitely. 

There  is  one  subject,  however,  of  perennial  interest — ^at  least 
to  the  hundreds  of  millions  who  own  the  sway  of  our  sovereign 
lady,  the  queen.  This  is,  the  relations  of  the  outlying  parts  of 
the  empire  to  the  home  islands,  in  a  word,  the  empire's  future. 
For  years  this  question  has  been  discussed — discussed  from  every 
point  of  view,  and  by  the  ablest  minds ;  and  nowhere  has  it  re- 
ceived greater  attention  than  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  the  trend  of  public  opinion  there 
and  elsewhere  is  now  strongly  in  favor  of  the  maintenance  of  im- 
I)erial  unity.  It  will  not  be  denied  that  there  is  an  ever-strength- 
ening feeling  that  the  disintegration  of  this  mighty  fabric  would 
be  a  giant  calamity ;  that  the  best  interests  of  each  part  and  of 
the  world  at  large  will  be  subserved  by  the  preservation  intact 
of  that  marvelous  structure  which  has  been  built  up  at  so  im* 
mense  a  cost  of  blood  and  treasure.  Mr.  Lecky,  the  historian, 
fiaid,  a  short  time  ago,  in  a  lecture  before  the  Imperial  Institute  : 
^'I  believe  that  the  overwhelming  miyority  of  the  people  of  these 
islands  is  convinced  that  an  England  reduced  to  the  limits 
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which  the  Manchester  school  would  assign  to  it  wonld  be  an 
Eagland  shorn  of  the  chief  element  of  its  dignity  ;  and  that  no 
greater  disgrace  could  befall  them  than  to  have  sacrificed,  throngh 
indifference  or  negligence  or  faintheartedness,  an  empire  that 
has  been  built  np  by  so  much  genius  and  ao  much  heroism.  The 
figures  of  iilustriouB  colonial  statesmen  are  becoming  familiar  to 
us.  The  presence  in  England  of  a  higli  commissioner  frem  Can- 
ada and  of  agents  general  from  the  other  colonies  constitutes  a 
real,  thongh  an  informal  colonial  representation  ;  and  on  more 
than  one  occasion  our  foreign  policy  has  been  swayed  by  colonial 
pressure.  Those  young  democracies,  with  their  undeveloped  re- 
sources, their  unwearied  energy,  their  great  social  and  industrial 
problems,  are  beginning  to  loom  largely  upon  the  imagination  of 
Europe.  They  feel,  we  believe,  just  pride  in  being  membeis  of 
a  great  and  ancient  empire  and  heira  to  the  glories  of  the  past. 
We,  in  turn,  feel  a  no  less  just  pride  in  our  union  with  these 
coming  nations  which  are  still  lit  with  the  huee  of  sunrise  and 
rich  with  the  promise  of  the  future," 

I  have  said,  "a  lecture  before  the  Imperial  Institute."  This 
institute  is  one  of  the  two  outward  and  visible  signs  of  the 
growing  tendency  toward  a  closer  drawing  together  of  imperial 
ties  that  have  appeared  during  the  last  few  years.  The  accounts 
which  were  given  in  the  newspapers  of  the  brilliant  opening  of 
this  institute  a  year  ago  are  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all.  It  is  now 
one  of  the  ornaments  of  London,  and  will  be  a  rendezvoos  for 
visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  empire,  where  they  will  find  them- 
selves in  touch  alike  with  their  old  associatious  and  with  Eng- 
lish political  life.  It  will  be,  also,  the  home  of  a  permanent  ex- 
hibition of  imperial  resources  and  products,  a  center  of  informa- 
tion upon  questions  of  trade  and  commerce.  It  will  embrace 
bureaus  of  colonization  and  emigration,  museums  of  historic 
documents  and  relics  illustrative  of  the  growth  of  the  British 
domain,  and  librariee  of  books  upon  colonial  and  home  history, 
geography,  and  fiuance.  But  more  than  all  this :  it  will  be  au 
enduring  memorial  of  the  greatness  and  glory  of  the  queen's 
world-wide  realm,  a  constant  refutation  of  the  theory  that  I 
policy  of  the  future  lies  in  disintegration,  not  in  consolidatitHi.  < 
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The  second  of  the  two  signs  to  whioh  I  have  referred  is  the 
formation  at  Westminster  of  '^  The  Colonial  Party."  It  had  long 
been  felt  by  those  members  of  the  imperial  Parliament  who  had 
lived  in  the  colonies  that  sometimes  colonial  interests  do  not  re- 
ceive in  Parliament  their  share  of  attention.  Not  that  there  is 
a  deliberate  attempt  to  ignore  sach  interests;  nothing  of  the 
kind.  Bnty  in  the  multiplicity  of  subjects  that  come  before  the 
Hoose,  it  inevitably  happens  that  home  matters — those  which 
affect  Britain  directly— come  in  for  the  larger  share  of  attention. 

Then,  again,  there  is  at  times  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  colonial 
matters.  This  mnst  be  the  case  when  it  is  remembered  that 
Parliament  has  to  do,  more  or  less,  with  all  parts  of  an  empire 
comprising  an  area  of  almost  foarteen  millions  of  square  miles 
and  a  population  of  about  four  hundred  millions.  It  occurred, 
then,  to  those  members  who  had  lived  abroad,  that  it  would  be 
a  good  thing  to  combine  themselves  into  a  conference  or  com- 
mittee. 

The  result  is  that  there  has  been  formed  '^  The  Colonial  Party." 
Strictly  speaking  it  is  not  a  party,  for  its  members  belong,  some 
to  the  Conservative,  some  to  the  Liberal,  and  some  to  neither 
great  party.  They  have  no  common  ground  except  this :  a  de- 
sire to  further  colonial  interests  and  to  preserve  imperial  unity. 
The  number  of  its  members  was,  at  the  formation  of  this  colonial 
conference  a  few  months  ago,  twenty-seven;  and  others  have 
joined  since  then.  Thus  the  total  is  quite  sufficient  to  exert  an 
appreciable  power  in  the  House.  That  there  is  a  valid  reason 
for  the  existence  of  such  a  body  is  evident  when  one  considers 
the  many  questions  continually  arising  in  which  colonial  inter- 
ests are  at  stake.  For  example — not  to  go  back  to  the  past — 
there  is  the  Bering  Sea  matter ;  for  this  is  not  yet  settled  by  any 
means ;  the  indemnity  has  not  been  decided  upon,  and  the  prac- 
tical working  of  the  award  has  not  yet  been  tested.  There  is  the 
Newfoundland  French  shore  difficulty,  said  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
to  be  the  most  troublous  of  all  difficulties.  There  is  the  South 
African  question,  involving  scores  of  delicate  matters ;  and  there 
is  that  of  Australian  federation.  The  members  of  the  Colonial 
Conference  will  act,  of  course,  in  no  official  capacity.    They  are 
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apart  from  the  colonial  agents  on  the  one  hand  (these  latter  are 
the  representatives  of  the  various  colonial  Borernments),  and 
from  the  colonial  secretary  on  the  other.  They  will  do  donbl 
frequently  act  in  conjunction  with  these,  bat  their  action  will  be 
entirely  unofficial,  binding  none  except  themselTes.  Besides 
such  niattera  as  those  jast  referred  to,  which  are  diplomatic  in 
their  nature,  there  will  be  the  consideration  of  the  following  and 
many  others:  iniprovemeiit  in  inter-imperial  cable  communi- 
cation, the  organization  of  defense,  the  legalization  of  the  invest- 
ment of  trust  moneys  in  colonial  securities,  the  appointment  of 
governors,  patent  and  copyright  regulations,  a  oniform  postal 
rate,  the  recognition  of  professional  and  other  degrees. 

The  Colonial  Conference  will  certainly  not  have  to  complain  of 
lack  of  material  upon  which  to  exercise  its  ability.  And,  al- 
though not  heralded  with  much  sound  of  trumpet,  this  movement 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  important  in  British  politics 
during  recent  years.  This  importance  bus  been  duly  recognized 
by  the  most  influential  papers  in  Britain  and  elsewhere.  "For," 
as  has  said  a  New  Zealand  journal,  "  it  is  virtually  colonial  repre- 
sentation in  the  House  at  Westminster."  Whether  there  can 
be  actual  colonial  representation  is  a  problem  which  has  taxed  to 
the  utmost  the  thought  of  British  statesmen  from  the  time  of  the 
American  Hevolution  until  now — a  problem  the  solution  of  which 
must  wait  at  least  until  there  are  formed  the  two  confederations, 
that  of  Australia  and  that  of  South  Africa,  after  the  model  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Meanwhile,  the  nearest  approach  to 
each  representation  is  found  in  the  Colonial  Party  of  the  Houae 
at  Westminster. 

What  has  already  been  said  leads  naturally  to  the  subject  of 
imperial  federation.  And,  as  a  good  deal  has  been  written  about 
the  collapse  of  this  so-calle<1  "  fad,"  a  few  words  may  be  in  place 
as  to  the  Imperial  Federation  League.  In  the  year  1SS4  there 
was  held  in  London  a  conference  of  well-known  men  from  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  empire  (along  with  othera  the  prominent  Can- 
adian statesmen,  Sir  Oliver  Mowat  and  Sir  Charles  Topper)  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  the  relations  of  the  colonies  to  Gre«t 
Britain,  and  of  strengthening  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  British 
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unity.  The  result  of  the  deliberations  was  the  Imperial  Federa- 
tion League,  with  these  among  its  fundamental  principles: 
<'  That  the  object  of  the  league  be  to  secure  by  federation  the 
permanent  unity  of  the  empire ;  that  no  scheme  of  federation 
should  interfere  with  the  existing  rights  of  local  parliaments  as 
regards  local  affairs ;  that  any  scheme  of  imperial  federation 
should  combine  on  an  equitable  basis  the  resources  of  the  em- 
pire for  the  maintenance  of  common  interests,  and  adequately 
provide  for  an  organized  defense  of  common  rights."  Branch 
leagues  were  formed  in  all  parts ;  an  excellent  newspaper,  Im- 
perial Federationj  was  (and  still  is)  published ;  lecturers  were  ap- 
pointed ;  and  an  active  propaganda  was  set  on  foot.  Among  the 
many  prominent  men  who  warmly  espoused  the  cause  may  be 
mentioned  :  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Earl  Dunraven,  Professor  Bryce, 
Earl  Bosebery,  Lord  Brassey,  Professor  Seeley,  the  late  Professor 
Freeman,  Sir  Charles  Bussell,  Lord  Wolseley,  Lord  Tennyson, 
the  Marquis  of  Lome,  Sir  Edward  Stanhope,  the  late  Hon.  W. 
!E.  Forster,  Sir  Michael  Hicksbeach. 

Unfortunately — according  to  the  opinion  of  many  persons — 
the  league  made  a  bad  choice  of  name,  '*  Imperial  Federation 
Jjeague,"  as  such  name  suggested  the  formation  of  a  confedera- 
tion after  the  manner  of  the  German,  the  American,  or  the  Can- 
adian Confederation.  It  would  have  been  better  to  have  chosen 
instead  some  such  name  as  ''The  League  of  Imperial  Unity." 
After  an  existence  of  nine  years,  the  Central  Council  disbanded 
in  London  a  short  time  ago.  The  branches,  however,  are  still 
maintained ;  and  when  the  burning  question  of  Home  Bule  shall 
have  been  disposed  of  in  one  way  or  another,  the  Central  Coun- 
cil will  no  doubt  again  be  organized.  At  any  rate,  the  league 
has  done  yeoman's  service  in  the  cause  for  which  it  came  into 
being.  It  has  distributed  vast  quantities  of  literature,  fostered 
discussion,  and  opened  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  to 
the  greatness  of  their  outlying  possessions.  Above  all  else  it  has 
ceaselessly  inculcated  this  great  principle,  that  the  unity  of  the 
empire  must  be  preserved.  Indeed,  to  its  efforts  may  be  traced, 
directly  or  indirectly,  the  introduction  of  patriotic  reading  les- 
sons into  the  English  schools,  the  insistence  upon  the  study  of 
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colonial  geography  and  biatory  in  theee  schools,  the  extension  of 
ooean  cable  communication,  the  growth  of  the  federal  idea  in 
Australia,  the  settlement  of  the  New  Hebrides  difficulty,  the 
celebration  in  Canada  of  patriotic  anniversaries,  the  foundation 
of  the  Imperial  Institute,  the  support  of  Canada's  contention  in 
the  Bering  Sea. 

For  a  long  time  the  league  deemed  it  advisable  to  carry  on  an 
educational  crusade  as  to  the  objects  in  view.  This  having  been 
done,  there  naturally  arose  a  demand  for  a  detailed  scheme.  It 
was  found  that  such  details  grouped  themselves  in  three  divis- 
ions :  (1)  Common  defense ;  (2)  A  greater  share  by  the  colonies 
in  the  determination  of  foreign  policy  ;  (3)  The  trade  qnestion. 
Upon  the  first  and  second  of  these  points  there  was  practical 
unanimity.  Upon  the  third,  however,  there  was  a  divisiuu  of 
opinion.  It  was  acknowledged  by  all  that  the  empire  must  be 
protected  and  the  seas  kept  free  from  pirates  and  revolutionists, 
toward  the  expenses  of  which  protection  the  colonies  ought  to 
contribute  their  share.  It  was  acknowledged  that  the  colonies 
ought  to  have  a  larger  part  in  the  determination  of  foreign  pol- 
icy. But  upon  the  third  question  there  was  a  divergence  of 
views.  The  one  school  of  federationists  were  in  favor  of  an  im- 
perial trade  policy,  whereby  the  empire  as  a  whole  should  be 
distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  to  which  it  would  offer 
a  solid  trade  front.  This  result  could  be  attained  by  the  adap- 
tion either  of  free  trade  or  of  a  system  of  preferential  tariHs.  The 
other  school  believed  that  the  trade  question  should  be  let 
severely  alone,  each  part  of  the  empire  arranging  its  policy  as  it 
saw  fit.  But,  at  any  rate,  imperial  federation  is  not  dead  by 
any  means,  even  if  the  Council  of  the  league  is  temporarily  dis- 
solved. Sir  John  Lublmck,  president  of  the  city  of  London 
branch,  has  very  lately  advised  the  reorganization  of  the 
league  on  a  free  trade  basis;  aud  Mr,  Howard  Vincent,  M.  P., 
on  the  other  hand,  is  pushing  bis  theory  of  a  preferential  tariff. 

Bnt  apart  from  tbls  trade  question,  the  two  great  principles 
of  common  defense  and  participation  by  the  colonies  in  foreign 
policy  are  being  acted  upon  more  and  more  year  by  year.  Ans- 
tralia  now  maintains  a  naval  squadron  of  her  own  in  her  waterH^ 
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to  act  in  oonjanction  with  the  royal  navy.  Canada  shares  in  the 
cost  of  the  Esquimanlt  fortifications  on  Yanoonver  Island,  while 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  will  more  and  more  become  the 
military  highway  to  the  East  Then,  again,  a  few  years  ago  the 
colonies  had  nothing  to  say  in  regard  to  Britain's  foreign  policy. 
Now  all  this  is  changed.  Canadian  representatives  sit  side  by 
side  with  English  representatives.  In  the  Bering  Sea  arbitra- 
tion Sir  John  Thompson  and  his  Canadian  colleagues  were  on 
an  absolnte  equality  with  Lord  Hannen  and  his  English  col- 
leagues. The  words  of  the  late  Bobert  Lowe,  uttered  fifty 
years  ago  when  he  was  a  Sydney  barrister,  are,  then,  coming 
true.  ^^I  hope  and  believe,"  he  said,  <Hhat  the  time  is  not  re- 
mote when  Oreat  Britain  will  give  up  the  idea  of  treating  her 
dependencies  as  children,  who  are  to  be  cut  adrifb  by  the  parent 
as  soon  as  they  arrive  at  manhood,  and  will  substitute  for  it  the 
f2x  wiser  and  nobler  policy  of  knitting  herself  and  her  colonies 
into  one  mighty  confederation,  girdling  the  earth  in  its  whole 
circumference,  and  confident  against  the  world  in  arts  and 
arms." 

This  is  the  sentiment  which  more  and  more  is  animating  both 
the  mother-land  and  the  dependencies.  In  Canada  the  annex- 
ation tendency — at  no  time  strong — is  now  virtually  non-existent, 
while  the  only  extant  representative  of  the  Manchester  school  of 
'' Little  England"  is  that  unhappy  historical  romancer,  Mrs. 
Goldwin  Smith. 

The  future  will,  then,  as  far  as  can  be  judged,  bring  about 
the  following  developments  in  colonial  relationships  : 

.1.  A  fair  apportionment  of  contributions  to  imperial  defenses. 
And  defense  is  just  as  necessary  now  as  ever.  Never  did  the 
world  echo  with  louder  alarms  of  war  than  it  does  to-day.  What 
is  it  that  guarantees  the  freedom  of  the  seas  from  piracy ;  what 
is  it  that  protects  the  life  and  property  of  foreigners  in  South 
and  Central  America  at  this  moment)  Not  missionaries,  not 
consuls,  but  the  guns  and  the  blue  jackets  of  menof-war. 
When  imperial  defense  shall  have  been  put  upon  a  fair  and 
I>ermanent  basis,  then  the  colonies  shall  be  able  to  demand 
rights^  not  ask  for  privileges. 
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II.  The  formation  of  a  permanent  council — not  neceesarily  a 
parliament — composed  of  memberB  from  all  the  Betf-governiog 
parts  of  tbe  empire,  whose  office  it  shall  be  to  discoBS  all  trnly 
imperial  qneations. 

III.  Improved  cable  and  other  commnnication  thronghoot  all 
parts  of  the  qneen'a  dominions.  (Already  there  is  a  Hue  of 
steamships  running  from  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  to  China 
and  Japan,  in  connection  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 
This  will  be  shortly  followed  by  a  fast  Atlantic  line  from 
Quebec  and  Halifai  to  Britain,  by  a  cable  from  Canada  to  Aus- 
tralia, and,  in  all  probability,  by  a  fast  steamship  line  from 
Canada  to  Australia.) 

IV.  The  full  acknowledgment  of  the  right  of  colonial  repre- 
sentation upon  all  treaty  commissions  affecting  the  colonies. 

V.  The  confederation  of  the  Australian  and  the  South  African 
colonies. 

VI.  Probably  the  inauguration  of  a  common  trade  policy  for 
the  empire. 

These  resnlts  are  being  reached  year  by  year.  Oar  people  are 
seeing  that  colonies  do  not  of  necessity  fall  away  from  the  parent 
state  as  fruit  drops  from  tbe  tree.  (Are  there  any  instances  in 
history  where,  except  as  the  result  of  war,  colonies  in  the  true 
sense  bave  left  the  side  of  their  niother-couotry  1)  They  are 
seeing  that  it  is  to  the  benefit  alike  of  England  and  the  colonies 
that  they  shall  remain  forever  united.  Aye—  more  than  this : 
that  it  is  in  the  truest  interest  of  the  civilization  and  peace  of 
the  world. 


REVISION  OF  CONSTITUTIONS. 

BY  WILLIAM  W.   PHELPS,   ESQ. 

THE  constitution  of  a  very  few  states  of  the  Union  require 
periodical  submission  of  the  question  as  to  whether  a  con- 
vention shall  be  held  to  amend  and  revise  their  constitutions. 
The  last  constitutional  convention  in  accordance  with  such  a  pro- 
vision has  recently  been  held  in  New  York.  The  wisdom  of  some 
device  whereby  peaceful  modifications  can  be  engrafted  in  the 
fundamental  law,  as  the  exi)erience  of  changing  and  advancing 
civilization  dictates,  is  so  apparent  that  a  resolution  providing  for 
future  amendments  of  the  TTnlted  States  Constitution  was  passed 
without  debate. 

The  members  of  the  first  national  convention,  richly  qualified 
for  their  work  by  having  engaged  in  the  Bevolution,  which  made 
it  i>068ibley  fully  appreciating  how  dearly  they  paid  for  the  bless- 
ings they  wished  now  to  perpetuate,  recognized  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  government  destined  to  endure  indefinitely  must 
make  provisions  for  alterations  and  improvements  in  the  fabric  of 
government  How  admirably  has  the  federal  Constitution  filled 
its  mission.  Established  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago  as  the 
basis  for  the  government  of  thirteen  states,  it  has  proved  to  be 
broad  enough  and  strong  enough  to  support  the  mighty  structure 
of  the  present  republic ;  it  has  repelled  the  bayonet  of  foreign 
enemy  and  erring  children,  and  has  extended  its  protecting  arms 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  enfolding  immense  increase  in  area,  wealth, 
and  population,  and  skilfully  regulates  the  delicate  relations  be- 
tween forty-four  states  and  the  national  government 

"We  needed,"  says  Dicey,  "the  thunder  of  the  Civil  War  to 
break  his  repose,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  anything  short 
of  impending  revolution  will  ever  again  arouse  him  to  activity." 
We  may  not  say  the  thunder  of  another  social  storm  will  not 
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again  break  this  repose,  bat  we  do  with  warrantable  pride  be- 
lieve that  aoy  perils  which  may  hereafter  threaten  the  constito- 
tioQ  will  be  met  with  eqaal  success.  We  most  profit  by,  as  well 
as  take  pleasure  from,  the  facts  of  national  constitutional  history. 
One  of  the  most  conspicuous  facts  in  this  history  is  the  contented 
manner  in  which  the  American  people  have  retained  unchanged 
their  original  organic  law.  The  first  ten  amendments  ratified  by 
the  states  in  1791  are  to  all  intenta  and  purposes  a  part  of  the 
instrument  itself.  Experience  suggested  two  more  in  1798  and 
1804,  respectively,  and  siDce  then  no  change  has  occnrred  ex- 
cept to  make  permanent  the  results  of  the  Civil  War.  Without 
believing  that  we  are  exaggerating  the  importance  of  the  aiuend- 
ment  clause  of  a  constitution  if  we  compare  that  instrument  to 
a  ship,  the  clause  may  well  be  likened  to  the  rudder  which  guides 
the  ship  of  state.  With  a  view  to  steering  clear  of  the  perils  which 
had  shipwrecked  confederated  republics  in  the  past,  the  framers 
of  our  Ck>nstitution  provided  a  wise  means  by  which  the  course 
could  be  changed  as  dangers  appeared. 

But  when  "all  is  well "  it  is  absurd  to  periodically  consult  the 
whims  and  caprices  of  a  people  for  the  purpose  of  changing  a 
safe,  tried,  and  satisfactory  course  for  an  experimental  and  pos- 
sibly fatal  one,  should  the  paper  ballots  happen  to  blow  in  that 
direction.  And  yet  in  a  few  of  the  states  the  question  must  be 
asked,  each  ten  or  twenty  years,  "Shall  there  be  a  convention  to 
revise  and  amend  the  Conatitntion  1 "  regardless  of  the  efllcieocy 
of  a  constitution  under  which  a  contented  people  live.  "  Though 
a  constitution,"  observes  Mr.  Bryce,  "is  no  exception  to  the  rule 
that  everything  which  has  power  to  win  the  obedience  and  re- 
spect of  men  must  have  its  roots  deep  in  the  past,  and  the  more 
slowly  every  institution  has  grown,  so  much  more  enduring  is  it 
likely  to  prove."  And  while  this  is  not  construed  to  mean  that 
a  musty  old  parchment  commands  more  i-espect  than  a  document 
bearing  the  date  of  1895,  at  least  in  America,  nevertheless  it 
does  snggest  the  folly  of  tearing  up  by  the  roots  a  constitution 
eanctified  by  time,  for  the  purpose  of  transplanting  those  roots 
in  a  soil  which  has  not  been  demonstrated  to  yield  so  boQntif&lIy 
the  fruits  of  liberty.     The  two  principles  upon  which  amend- 
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mentB  should  proceed  is  stated  briefly  by  Story  (on  the  Gonsti- 
tntion)  ''to  make  the  changes  practical,  bat  not  too  easy;  to 
secnre  dne  deliberation  and  cantion,  and  to  follow  experience 
rather  than  open  a  way  for  experiments  suggested  by  mere 
specnlation  or  theory." 

Each  of  the  six  constitations  which  open  the  way  for  amend- 
ment at  stated  intervals,  unless  New  Hampshire  is  here  inclnded, 
have  other  provisions  on  the  same  subject  complying  with  the  po- 
litical philosophy  of  Story,  and  resembling  the  rest  of  the 
American  constitutions.  These  provisions  almost  universally 
combine  the  two  following  modes.  First :  The  legislature  orig- 
inates the  proposed  amendment  as  occasion  demands.  Generally 
the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  the  same  must  be  referred  to  the 
next  succeeding  legislature,  and  frequently  more  than  a  majority 
of  these  successive  legislatures  is  required.  In  all  cases  the 
people  must  ratify  the  amendment  by  a  majority  vote  before  it 
becomes  constitutional  law.  Second  :  It  is  also  provided  that  the 
legislature,  when  it  deems  expedient,  call  a  convention  for  the 
pmpose  of  revising  or  amending  the  constitution,  and  may  refer 
to  the  people  the  question  for  or  against  such  convention,  and  if  a 
m^'ority  of  the  vote  favors  a  convention,  the  propositions  agreed 
to  by  such  body  are  accepted  or  rejected  by  a  majority  of  the 
voters.  These  provisions  are  in  sympathy  with  the  fifth  article 
of  the  United  States  Constitution,  and  have  been  found  adequate 
to  meet  the  needs  of  some  thirty-five  rather  progressive  states. 
To  add  to  them  the  further  section  indicated,  contained  in  the 
constitutions  of  Iowa,  Maryland,  Michigan,  New  York,  Ohio, 
and  Virginia,  is  to  unnecessarily  invite  dose  conflict  and  useless 
struggles. 

The  purposeless  character  of  a  convention,  so  called,  without 
rhyme  or  reason,  renders  it  a  flue  target  for  all  kinds  of  interested 
persons,  with  as  many  different  policies,  and  this  must  result  in 
compromise  measures  which  break  forth  upon  an  unprepared 
people  like  thunder  from  a  blue  sky.  It  offers  facilities  for 
changes  too  frequent  and  too  numerous,  thus  too  radical  when 
the  way  is  not  paved  by  public  sentiment,  an  evil  which  eleven 
of  the  state  constitutions  have  endeavored  to  evade.   It  furnishes 
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a  stage  and  large  audience  for  the  performaacM  of  new  schools 
of  political  thonght.  It  takes  even  from  conatitationa)  law  that 
reliance  which  is  essential  to  aid  confidence  iu  any  law.  It  opens 
the  door  to  theory  and  speculation.  Ul-tiuied  reforms  are 
pressed  forward  to  meet  a  coming  convention,  and  ripe  reforms 
suppressed  until  a  convention.  CoDstitntioiial  developments  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  a  progressive  people  have  some  relation 
to  time,  but  lapse  of  time  alone  is  too  artificial  a  consideration 
to  inaugurate  decisive  action.  The  merit  of  a  proposed  amend- 
ment should  alone  introduce  it  to  public  attention.  To  offer 
conveniences  for  the  majority  of  each  seven,  ten,  or  even  twenty 
years  to  record  them  will  in  constitutional  form  degrade  the  su- 
preme law  of  a  state  to  statutory  law. 

It  becomes  a  sort  of  political  diary.  The  slightest  perusal  of 
the  American  Constitution  now  in  force  illustrates  beyond  qnes- 
tion  an  inereasiog  tendency  to  disregard  proper  limits  in  consti- 
tution making  and  mending.  As  a  result,  a  code  of  laws  has 
become  intertwined  with  the  frame  of  government.  This  inter- 
dicts to  tlie  proper  legislative  body  the  exercise  of  its  legitimate 
functions,  and  the  people  lose  the  benefit  of  punctual  modifica- 
tions and  additions  by  the  more  pliable  method  of  mere  legis- 
lation. Not  much  that  is  fundamental  law,  properly  understood, 
has  resulted  from  the  numerous  constitutional  conventions  of 
late,  tboDgh  it  takes  a  great  deal  more  printers'  ink  to  produce 
tbe  constitutions.  And  perhaps,  if  the  truth  of  this  observation 
is  not  questionable,  when  the  people  begin  to  pay  the  fiddler  for 
these  masquerades  in  which  legislators  have  feigned  to  be  real 
constitution  framers,  there  will  be  fewer  periodical  invitations. 
It  is  desired  that  this  should  not  be  considered  a  reflection 
upon  any  convention  ;  indeed,  though  the  purpose  of  this  article 
is  to  advance  a  few  thoughts  unfavorable  to  the  continuance  of 
periodical  conventions,  it  is  solely  for  tbe  reason  that  they  tend 
to  change  the  organic  law  too  often,  too  much,  and  on  too  little 
provocation. 

But  for  revisinff  a  constitution  when  an  urgent  and  dignified 
neoeesity  exists  within  the  scope  of  constitutional  law,  that  alter- 
native in  state  constitutioas  seems  best  adapted  to  insure  the 
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stability  and  liberty  of  the  people  which  provides  for  a  consti- 
tntional  conventioQ  in  case  the  people  so  vote,  after  the  qaestion 
has  been  pat  to  them  by  the  legislature.  And  then  the  proposals 
of  this  convention  should  be  placed  before  the  people  for  their  rati- 
fication. But  for  the  removal  of  single  blemishes,  the  legislature 
has  not  yet  displayed  incompetency  in  proposing  to  the  i>eople 
effective  amendments,  and  this  has  the  advantage  of  promptness. 
A  convention,  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  revise  the  Oonsti- 
tution,  may  be  called  a  necessary  convention,  or  distinguished 
from  a  periodical  convention,  and  it  is  better  qaalified  to  ma- 
teriaUy  alter  the  Constitution  than  the  legislature,  inasmuch  as 
the  class  of  men  usually  chosen  for  that  purpose  are  selected 
with  reference  to  the  special  commission  given  them.  Its  debates 
are  followed  by  the  i>eople,  and  its  character  as  a  constitution, 
rather  than  a  statute-making  body,  is  kept  in  mind  by  many  of 
the  better  lawyers  who  compose  it.  To  refer  again  to  the  peri- 
odical convention,  it  is  at  most  a  good  way  to  do  a  bad  thing. 
Of  course  the  improbable  may  happen  and  eminent  need  for  con- 
stitutional alteration  arise  just  at  the  time  fixed  for  resubmission, 
in  which  case  the  convention  becomes  a  necessary  one,  and  in  the 
six  states  mentioned  could  be  called  as  such  unless  the  coinci- 
dence of  time  and  necessity  should  occur  instantaneously.  But 
while  an  unnecessary  convention  to  change  a  constitution  is  an 
actual  curse  to  a  state,  a  necessary  convention  is  not  a  blessing. 
The  i)eople  learn  to  revere  that  constitution  which  has  its  roots 
deep  in  the  past  and  bears  the  ripe  fruits  of  time.  To  borrow 
the  metaphor  from  one  of  our  most  loyal  citizens,  it  is  only  in 
the  roaring  loom  of  time  that  the  stuff  is  woven  for  such  a  vesture 
of  thought  and  expression  as  may  properly  compose  a  con- 
stitution. 

William  W.  Phelps. 


WHAT  TRUE  PATRIOTISM  DEMANDS  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
CITIZEN.  jM 

BT  ROOEK  SHEKMAN,   ESQ.  ^H 

THE  birthday  of  Wasbiugtou,  the  oDe  m»a  of  alt  recorded 
time  to  whom  all  civilized  nations  have,  vitb  one  voice, 
awarded  the  crown  of  true  greatness,  brings  meinoriee  of  heroic 
tintea  and  heroic  dee<ls,  and  inspires  one  dominant  thought  and 
one  most  appropriate  theme  upon  which  we  may  dwell  with 
pride  and  with  profit. 

The  thought  is  that  we  are  Americans :  yea,  Americans  of  all 
Americans,  standing  in  the  midst  of  our  heritage  of  this  great 
laud,  with  its  unlimited  wealth  of  resources  and  its  boundless 
possibilities,  with  hearts  swelling  with  uoble  yearning  of  patriot- 
ism born  of  the  traditions  and  the  memories  we  are  so  fortauate 
as  to  have  bad  handed  down  to  us. 

The  theme  is  Americanism.  What  is  itt  What  have  we 
which  we  should  distinguish  by  that  name  1  What  are  the  typi- 
cal ideas,  principles,  and  ideals  of  which  we,  so  far  us  in  each  of 
us  lies,  should  be  the  special  custodians,  and  which,  as  they  have 
come  to  US  illustrated  with  many  a  tradition  of  wisdom  under 
difficulty,  of  endurance,  self-sacrifice,  and  of  valor,  we  should 
gnard,  cherish,  inculcate,  and,  in  our  turn,  pass  on  to  the  ages 
yet  to  comet  Noblessp.  oblige.  With  fortune's  favors  come  re- 
sponsibilities ;  traditions  and  opportunities,  such  as  those  of  the 
descendants  of  revolutionary  sires,  carry  with  them  grave  duties 
to  their  country  and  to  themselves. 

Foremost  among  American  typical  ideas,  we  may  place  the 
ever  present  love  of  liberty,  and  with  it  its  correlative  obligation 
of  obedience  to  law.  The  Anglo-Saxon,  first  among  the  peoples 
of  the  earth,  has  attempted  to  solve  the  problem  of  liberty  sub- 
jected to  law,  and  of  law  subjected  to  liberty.  As  there  can  be 
with  us  no  law  without  liberty  of  the  individual,  so  there  can  be 
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no  desirable  liberty  which  is  not  restrained  by  law.  The  liberty 
to  do  right  is  for  the  individual,  in  all  directions  of  growth  and 
development,  so  long  as  he  trespasses  not  npon  the  equal  right 
of  his  fellow ;  the  function  of  law  is  to  lay  its  restraining  hand 
upon  liberty  that  dares  to  do  wrong  to  the  equal ;  for  a  wrong 
done  to  one  is  a  wrong  to  all,  and  a  wrong  to  the  state.  Growing 
lawlessness  is  one  of  our  great  national  dangers — lawlessness  in 
high  places ;  lawless  business  methods ;  lawlessness  of  public 
men ;  a  standard  of  obedience  which  results  only  in  evasion  ;  a 
rule  of  conduct  restrained  only  by  a  view  of  the  opening  doors 
of  a  penitentiary.  Lawlessness  begets  lawlessness.  The  con- 
stant spectacle  of  legislators  faithless  to  their  obligations,  to  their 
constituents,  and  to  the  state ;  of  corrupt  politicians  escaping 
punishment,  and  holding  places  once  considered  honorable,  by 
grace  of  a  dollar ;  of  great  corporations  and  combinations  of 
capital,  lifting  themselves  beyond  the  reach  of  the  individual 
citizen,  and,  in  some  instances,  beyond  that  of  the  commonwealth 
itself,  can  but  breed  other  lawlessness,  and  tend  to  reduce  society 
to  its  original  condition — ^that  of  savage  warfare,  intensified  and 
made  more  destructive  to  the  innocent  by  the  instrumentalities 
which  modern  science  has  made  available. 

The  American,  true  to  his  country  and  its  traditions,  must 
therefore  necessarily  hold  all  citizens  to  obedience  to  law,  and 
demand  that  all  shall  be  alike  amenable  to  it  and  equal  before  it» 
The  lawlessness  of  x>ower  is  most  dangerous.  The  eternal  vigi- 
lance that  guards  our  liberties  cannot  avail  without  that  constant 
watchfulness  of  the  encroachments  of  power,  which,  history 
teaches  us,  precede  the  downfall  of  freedom  ;  insidious  and  spe- 
cious claims ;  usurpation  masked  behind  false  pretense  or  ac- 
cepted truths,  or  public  danger,  real  or  imagined — usurpation, 
not  always  by  the  government  or  the  throne,  but  by  those  greater 
forces  behind  the  throne.  Stability  of  the  law  and  certainty  of 
its  equal  enforcement  are  the  sure  safeguards  against  anarchy, 
which  is  but  the  ultimate  development  of  all  lawlessness.  The 
support  of  law  and  order  should  be  required  of  those  in  places 
of  i)ower  with  equal  firmness  as  from  the  weak. 

Not  least  among  the  traits  of  our  ancestors  were  sturdy  inde- 
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pendence  and  self-reliance.  Nec«89itiea  of  their  existence — these 
entered  into  their  daily  lives  and  found  expression  in  many  of 
the  provisions  of  the  governments  which  they  formed.  These 
were  among  the  earliest  developments  of  that  democratic  spirit 
which  recognizes  the  man  for  what  he  is  and  has  done,  rather 
than  for  his  pretensions,  his  wealth,  or  his  ancestry.  As  Daniel 
Webster  pointed  out  in  his  oration  delivered  at  the  two  hnn- 
dredth  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  the  strength 
of  our  government  depend*  greatly  npon  the  system  adopted  liy 
the  first  settlers  of  New  England,  by  which  the  frequent  division 
of  est^ates  was  made  certain,  and  the  accumalation  of  great 
landed  properties  was  declared  to  be  against  public  policy.  The 
equal  distribution  of  wealth  was  aimed  at,  and  the  independence 
and  mutual  respect  that  grew  up  from  small  holdings  of  farms 
did  much  to  build  np  and  preserve  our  national  character.  When 
the  soil  is  owned  by  great  numbers  of  independent  freemen,  no 
foreign  foe  is  to  be  feared.  The  American  at  his  best  does  not 
need  to  be  nursed  or  coddled.  An  open  field  and  a  fair  ligbtare 
all  the  demands  he  makes  of  fortnne  or  of  his  fellow-man. 

Simplicity  of  manners,  and  the  secondary  place  accorded  to 
mere  wealth,  were  characteristics  of  the  men  and  women  who 
gave  life  to  colonial  independence  and  molded  onr  common- 
wealths into  3  national  Union.  In  those  days  wealth  bronght 
culture,  refinement,  and  comfort ;  but  history  of  that  era  fails  t« 
record  a  single  instance  where  it  purchased  a  senatorship,  a  cabi- 
net position,  or  a  judgeship  ;  or  yet,  where  these  were  purchased 
for  a  subservient  tool  who  was  needed  as  an  advocate  of  some 
great  wrong.  Our  heritage  is  not  one  of  luxury,  nor  are  onr 
lives  to  be  devoted  to  the  aping  of  foreign  manners,  with  their 
attendants  of  foreign  vices. 

But,  while  we  dwell  with  pardonable  pride  upon  the  early 
history  of  our  country,  recall  with  admiration  the  stern  and  sim- 
ple virtues  of  those  who  made  that  history,  and  revere  in  silent 
thought  the  great  patriot  who  led  in  that  epoch-making  struggle, 
we  ought  not  to  forget  the  demands  of  the  present  hoar  upon 
our  citizenship,  nor  close  onr  eyes  to  the  impending  dangers  be- 
neath  which   we  are   drifting.     The   American   Bepoblic  has 
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passed  its  hnndredth  year  of  organized  existence.  Are  oar  peo- 
ple walking  in  a  fooPs  paradise  of  mntnal  admiration,  cheered 
on  their  way  by  constantly  recurring  pyrotechnic  displays  of 
adulation  and  choruses  of  self-glorification  f  Are  we  in  danger  of 
mistaking  our  self-satisfaction  for  patriotism!  Do  we  even  now 
realize  the  dangers  of  the  sectional  spirit,  against  which 
Washington  warned  his  countrymen  f  Are  there  not  too  many 
excellent  i>eople  who  believe  that,  by  reason  of  our  soil,  or 
climate,  or  race,  or  atmosphere,  or  form  of  government,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  are  to  be  exempted  from  the  calamities 
which  history  tells  us  have  befallen  other  nations  f  Is  there  not 
a  feeling  that,  on  this  continent  and  in  this  age,  men  are  in  some 
unknown  way  to  be  freed  from  the  consequences  of  vices  and  im- 
perfections which  destroyed  mankind  in  the  past,  and  that,  for 
us,  nature  may  have  made  special  arrangements,  and  suspended 
the  usual  operations  of  cause  and  effect  for  the  exceptional  care 
of  her  favorite  children  of  the  Westf  No  matter  what  happens, 
that  the  United  States  will  be,  in  that  purely  American  and 
most  comprehensive  phrase,  ''all  right,"  is  the  inward  belief 
which  enables  the  average  citizen  to  go  on  from  year  to  year, 
oblivious  of  the  growth  of  dangerous  evils,  and  complacently 
leaving  them  to  the  nursing  care  of  his  very  particular  friend, 
the  professional  politician.  Yet,  it  is  apparent  that  there  are 
great  numbers  of  people,  increasing  year  by  year,  who  are  com- 
ing to  realize  that  even  republics  may  not  always  be  perfect, 
and  that  the  American  Bepublic  can  be  in  some  things  improved, 
even  if  the  form  of  government  cannot  be.  The  very  patriotism 
which  animates  us,  like  the  love  of  the  parent  for  the  child,' 
leads  us  to  see  that  there  are  diseases  in  the  body  politic  which 
are  not  mere  eruptions  upon  the  surface,  but  are  deadly  in  their 
character ;  and,  though  the  infant  is  strong  and  its  constitution 
pe)*fect,  it  may  not,  nevertheless,  be  able  to  throw  off  sickness 
without  a  little  care  on  the  part  of  its  natural  guardians. 

In  a  republic,  as  has  been  so  often  said  as  to  be  now  a  plati- 
tude, the  government  will  be  good  or  bad  in  exact  ratio  to  the 
goodness  or  badness  of  the  citizens  who  create  it,  for  it  rests  upon 
their  intelligence  and  political  virtue.     Above  all,  therefore, 
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Bhoald  we  guard  from  all  attacks  our  system  of  pablic  edaca- 
tlon.  Our  public  schools  should  be  the  nurseries  of  pure  Ameri- 
canism. Here  should  be  taught — aye,  to  the  exclusion,  if  need 
be,  of  other  studies  now  occupying  attention — American  history, 
the  principles  of  our  form  of  government  as  laid  down  in  our 
constitutions  and  bills  of  rights,  the  practical  duties  of  citizen- 
ship, and  the  need  of  their  active  performance.  Needed  reforms 
should  not  be  left  to  the  practical  politician,  for  be  moves  to 
their  accomplishment  with  tagging  and  reluctant  step,  acceler- 
ated only  by  the  prodding  bayonets  of  outraged  citizenship. 
What  he  wants  is  votes,  and  he  never  "panders  to  the  moral 
sense"  of  the  community  if  he  can  avoid  it. 

And  this  brings  vts  to  the  consideration  of  another  character- 
istic of  the  early  days — the  moral  sentiment  which  prevailed 
in  the  formative  era,  and  entered  into  the  struggle  for  independ- 
ence, and  the  religious  force  always  present  in  its  inception  and 
thnnighout  its  progress.  la  that  epoch,  the  Ten  Commandmenbs 
had  a  place  in  politics,  as  well  as  iu  daily  life.  Oalt  the  early 
New  England  system  a  "theocracy"  if  you  will  ;  yet,  in  the 
discussions  of  public  affairs,  in  the  choosing  of  officials,  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  town-meeting,  morals  and  religion  were  in 
their  politics,  and  they  heeded  not  the  aneer  that  they  were  in- 
fusing politics  into  their  religion.  What,  though  seeing  lees 
clearly  by  the  dim  lights  of  their  age,  they  sometimes  became 
fanatics  and  persecutors,  were  they  not  right  in  teaching  and 
practicing  that  the  principles  of  religion  and  morality  should 
govern  men  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  as  citizens,  as  well 
as  otherwise  t 

Can  we,  in  our  day,  hope  long  to  maintain  onr  system  npon 
the  plane  of  good  government,  if  we  sanction  the  methods  now 
everywhere  around  ns,  permitting  all  the  vile  passions  of  bar- 
barons — yea,  of  savage — man  to  be  let  loose  in  all  manner'of 
evil-doing  every  year,  and  call  theee  electionst 

Shall  we  turn  over  our  public  schools — aye,  our  very  home* — 
to  the  rule  of  law-breakers,  and  they  who  bear  false  witnees  t 

Those  who  stand  on  the  watch-towers  of  human  progT««  are 
warning  us  that  we  are  upon  the  border-line  beyond  which  Uo 
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great  i>olitical  and  social  changes,  and  that  the  hoar  is  close 
npon  us  when  once  again  the  American  who  loves  his  country 
must  choose  the  groand  upon  which  he  will  stand  to  fight  again 
a  battle  for  the  race.  The  great  pendalnm  of  time  has  swung 
once  again  to  the  point  of  transition,  and  the  hour-hand  x>oints 
to  the  day — ^yea,  to  the  very  moment — ^when  old  ideas  and  form- 
ulas and  time-worn  methods  no  longer  serve  to  still  the  beatings 
of  the  great  heart  of  humanity,  and  man,  with  uplifted  brow 
and  tingling  nerve  and  bounding  pulse,  is  about  to  march  for- 
ward to  another  stage  of  his  unknowable  destiny. 

What  this  change  will  be  we  know  not.  That  it  will  be  of  the 
nature  of  a  revolution  cannot  well  be  doubted.  That  there  will 
be  a  more  perfect  Union  is  probable.  That  money  will  be  less  a 
god  of  our  people  we  may  sincerely  hope.  We  hear  the  distant 
tread  of  myriad  feet ;  the  sound  of  strange  cries  is  wafted  to  us 
from  the  distance,  and,  like  the  dumb  beasts  in  the  atmosphere  of 
a  coming  storm,  we  stand  silent  and  appalled  at  what  we  cannot 
avert.  But  we  need  not  fear,  for,  whatever  the  coming  change 
may  bring  forth,  it  will  be  in  the  interest  and  advancement  of 
the  cause  of  humanity  and  popular  government ;  and  they  will 
come  forth  upon  a  still  higher  plane  for  the  progress  of  the  race. 
Law  and  order  will  be  maintained,  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  their 
guardian  and  protector,  but  they  will  be  the  law  and  order  of  a 
self-governed  people,  freed  from  industrial  tyranny  and  the  dom- 
ination of  the  golden  calf. 

God  grant  that,  when  this  hour  strikes,  we  and  each  of  us 
may  be  found  anchored  to  the  ideas  and  principles  which  Amer- 
ica has  given  to  the  world,  and  that  we  shall  remember  that 
names  are  nothing ;  the  achievements  or  rank  of  ancestors  or 
kindred  are  nothing ;  long  descent  is  nothing  ;  but  the  culture 
and  growth  of  each  individual  in  strength  of  mind  and  body  is 
everything ;  fixed  principles  of  citizenship,  of  morals,  and  of 
business  conduct  are  everything  ;  courage  to  assert  and  maintain 
conscientious  and  well-considered  convictions,  and  to  do  what  we 
believe,  is  everything.  A  feeble  race  of  men,  drifting  down  the 
stream  of  time,  the  sport  of  shifting  currents,  and  wrecked  ever 
and  anon  upon  the  same  shoals  and  rocks  of  error  and  folly, 
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canDot  too  soon  perish.  But  a  strong,  coDacientiona,  conrageons, 
self-respecting  people,  Btanding  firm  for  the  right,  for  homan 
progress,  for  hnmaii  liberty,  whether  rich  or  poor,  high  among 
the  rolers  of  the  Dations  or  walkiug  in  humble  estate,  commands 
and  receives  respect,  and  bears  with  it  the  seed  and  promise  of 
continued  life.  Nor  should  we  forget  that  sublime  saying  of  the 
early  Puritan  republican,  who,  having  condemned  his  king  to 
death,  was  equally  as  firm  In  resisting  the  usurpations  of  bis  suc- 
cessor, that  "  resistance  to  tyrants  is  obedience  to  God." 

In  the  veins  of  all  the  races  that  make  np  the  manhood  of 
America,  there  flows  do  drop  of  blood  which  has  not  been  puri- 
fied and  made  strong  by  rebellion  against  wrong.  Whether 
Teuton,  Celt  or  Saxon,  Frank  or  Scot,  in  all  ages  and  in  all  lands, 
OQ  the  plains  and  mountains  of  Europe,  at  Buunimede  and  Bos- 
worth  Field,  from  Blackwater  to  Banuockbnrn,  from  Lexington 
to  Yorktown,  these  have  wrnng  from  the  hands  of  overbearing 
power  civil  and  religious  liberty  and  the  crowns  of  honor.  Sad 
will  be  the  day  when  tbe  American  people  forget  their  traditions 
and  their  history,  and  no  longer  remember  that  the  country  they 
love,  the  institutions  they  cherish,  and  the  freedom  they  hope  to 
preserve,  were  born  from  tbe  throes  of  armed  resiBtance  to 
tyranny,  and  nursed  in  the  rugged  arms  of  fearless  men. 

BoGER  Sherman. 


REFORM  FROM  THE  FARMER'S  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

BY  WILBUR  ALDRICH. 

FAEMERS  are  getting  interested  in  reform.  Democratic 
statesmen  appeal  to  them  in  favor  of  tariff  reform.  Political 
reformers  of  all  sorts  confidently  appeal  to  the  honest  yeomen. 
The  farmers  themselves  are  uniting  in  some  sections  of  the  coun- 
try x>olitically  to  promote  reform,  as  they  have  very  generally 
united  in  non-partisan  organizations  to  promote  their  general 
welfare. 

Beform  in  x>olitics  usually  means  some  improvement  which 
secures  greater  liberty  or  greater  immunity  from  oppression,  with 
some  incidental  reference  to  promoting  the  general  material  wel- 
fjBure.  But  to  the  laborer,  reform  now  means  reaping  the  full 
product  of  his  labor.  To  the  farmer,  who  is  a  capitalist  as  well 
as  a  laborer,  it  means  also  getting  the  full  market  value  of  the 
use  of  his  capital,  at  least  as  long  as  capital  has  a  value,  and  also 
fair  remuneration  for  his  labor.  To  the  farmer,  the  mischief  to 
be  remedied  is  that  he  makes  neither  wages  nor  interest  nor 
profits  from  his  labor  and  capital,  but  ekes  out  a  bare  subsistence, 
while  mechanics  make  good  wages,  capitalists  big  interest,  and 
middlemen  immense  profits. 

Now  let  us  see  what  there  is  in  the  various  reforms  for  the 
£Eu:mer. 

Ballot  reform  we  have  in  several  states,  and  as  a  result  there 
is  a  little  less  bribery  at  elections  ;  but  independent  voting  is  im- 
peded by  cumbrous  machinery  which  it  takes  strong  party 
machinery  to  operate.  Politicians  are  given  additional  i>ower. 
The  caucus  is  made  more  supreme.  The  political  party,  form- 
erly the  loosest  kind  of  voluntary  corporation,  is  given  functions 
which  amount  to  a  franchise.  To  be  sure,  the  reform  parties 
also  obtain  virtual  incorporation  by  the  exercise  of  the  new 
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fuDctions ;  bat  the  farmer  i^  threatened  with  two  six-mile  drives, 
oue  to  register  and  one  to  vote,  Tor  the  privilege  of  exercising 
hia  suffrage,  in  the  interest  of  the  sanctity  of  the  ballot  in  towns 
where  people  have  only  to  go  six  hundred  feet  for  the  same  pur- 
poses. 

Minority  representation,  a  system  by  which  legislatures  would 
be  chosen  in  large  districts  so  as  to  give  the  minority  a  chance 
to  elect  members  according  to  the  size  of  its  vote,  and  by  which 
the  quality  of  representatives  would  be  improved,  woald  add 
considerable  complexity  to  the  electoral  system. 

Direct  legislation,  a  system  now  much  advocated  by  reformers, 
would  give  the  people  a  chance,  through  the  referendum,  to  re- 
ject laws  passed  by  the  legislature,  and  by  the  initiative  to  pro- 
pose laws  not  introduced  in  the  legislature.  It  is  a  measure  of 
the  best  kind.  If  it  were  obligatory,  so  that  all  laws  shoald  be 
submitted  to  the  people,  it  would  cut  off  the  multiplicity  of  laws 
which  are  now  mostly  used  for  oppression  or  to  give  special 
privileges.  It  would,  however,  entail  many  additional  elections 
and  an  immense  amount  of  political  labor  that  experience  shows 
can  only  be  done  by  politicians  living  by  politics,  or  by  at- 
torneys of  those  interested  in  the  laws  proposed.  This  increase 
of  political  labor,  the  people  generally  will  not  assume,  and  least 
of  all  can  the  farmer,  whose  business  reqaires  his  unceasimg  at- 
tention, easily  find  time  to  do  bis  part  in  the  management  of  this 
increasingly  cumbersome  machinery,  which  is.  in  fact,  but  the 
formal  part  of  reform.  After  we  have  a  perfect  ballot,  a  good 
system  of  minority  representation,  and  direct  legislation,  we 
have  but  entered  the  field  of  substantial  reform.  Tet,  on  the 
whole,  the  farmers  should  favor  these  reforms  as  worth  all  tJiey 
cost.  They  must  assnme  the  labor  and  organize  themaelves  to 
control  the  politicians  from  among  themselves,  if  they  would 
make  politics  pure  and  property  guard  their  interests. 

Civil  service  reform,  which  the  parties  alternately  in  power 
talk  so  favorably  about,  but  find  it  so  diEQcult  to  practice,  is  a 
necessary  preliminary  reform  if  we  mean  to  attempt  any  of  the 
reforms  which  tend  to  increase  the  functions  of  the  government 
It  is  necessary,  however,  as  are  all  the  other  improvemenl«  in 
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I>olitioal  formsy  to  the  best  deyelopment  of  the  goyernment  as  it 
is,  and  to  the  safeguarding  of  the  republic  itself. 

Of  the  snbstantial  reforms,  tariff  reform  has  been  the  longest 
advocated.  The  farmers  have  about  come  to  the  conclnsion  that 
the  manniJEU^turers  are  getting  rich  so  much  faster  than  themselves 
that,  as  a  fact,  tariff  is  not  needed  for  the  protection  of  the  man- 
ufacturers. The  advocates  of  tariff  reform  believe  in  a  tariff  for 
revenue  which  will  take  just  as  much  money  out  of  the  farmers' 
I>ockets. 

The  farmers'  party  out  West  does  not  believe  in  any  tariff  at 
all,  and  they  would  place  taxation  upon  incomes  to  make  the 
capitalist  bear  his  part  of  the  burden  of  government,  and  upon 
land  values  so  as  to  take  back  from  the  landlord  part  of  that 
which  the  community  donates  to  him  in  large  cities. 

So  far  as  the  farmer  can  benefit  himself  by  avoiding  unjust 
taxation,  he  should  insist  uiK>n  a  commission  to  determine  just 
how  much  or  how  little  protection  manufacturers  require  to 
equalize  the  labor  cost  here  with  that  in  competing  countries, 
and  impose  that  much  tariff,  abolishing  the  excess.  The  rest  of 
the  burden  should  be  placed  upon  property,  the  farmer  manfully 
bearing  his  part  of  the  taxation  upon  his  land  values  and  upon 
his  income,  if  he  is  so  fortunate  as  to  have  one. 

Under  the  name  of  the  single  tax,  land  taxation  is  regarded  by 
some  as  a  great  reform,  which  in  its  effect  upon  industry  would 
have  as  a  result  the  reward  of  labor  by  its  full  product.  But 
that  hardly  follows.  Effect  is  limited  by  the  extent  of  its  cause 
and  cannot  be  greater.  A  purely  fiscal  measure  of  taxation, 
taking  money  away  from  people,  cannot  result  in  giving  money 
to  the  people  and  making  them  wealthy.  Well-directed  work, 
and  no  financial  sleight  of  hand,  will  make  the  people  prosperous. 

And  right  here  is  the  fallacy  in  the  contention  of  the  farmers 
in  the  West  and  South,  that  silver  legislation  will  make  them 
prosper  again  or  even  repay  them  for  the  losses  accruing  from 
the  past  financial  folly  of  contraction.  The  contraction  of  the 
currency  after  the  war  was  probably  injurious  to  the  farmer,  but 
an  expansion  now  would  not  pay  back  those  losses  nor  materially 
benefit  anybody.    Inflation  is  itself,  in  general,  a  curse.     The 
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free  coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1  would  temporarily 
contract  the  volume  of  the  currency  by  driving  gold  out  of  the 
country ;  bnt  it  would  give  as  a.  silver  standard  of  values  under 
which  commodities  would  Instantly  rise,  while  labor  would  re- 
main comparatively  stationary,  thus  giving  the  farmer  a  tempo- 
rary advant^e  over  the  mechanic  After  the  adjustments  had 
been  made  to  the  silver  standard,  the  farmer  would  be  iu  the 
same  position  as  t>efore,  only  he  would  be  using  a  dollar  of  dif- 
ferent value.  It  would  be  just  as  though  he  had  changed  from 
the  present  system  of  weights  and  measures  to  the  metric  system. 
Eelatively  and  absolutely  he  would  be  just  as  poor,  except  be 
had  been  able  to  profit  by  his  temporary  advantage  and  pay  a 
debt,  or  could  in  the  future  pay  past  debts  in  a  smaller  dollar. 
This  is  a  small  and  ignoble  object  which  cannot  be  dignified  by 
the  name  of  reform. 

Currency  reform  is,  however,  necessary  in  the  direction  of 
freedom  of  coinage  of  both  money  metals  at  the  market  ratio  of 
their  values,  and  of  a  multiple  standard  of  deferi-ed  payments 
by  which  the  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  the  money  metals 
should  not  be  allowed  to  increase  or  diminish  the  amounts  of 
debt  after  they  are  once  contracted. 

The  first  of  the  seriona  reform  measures  is  government  owner- 
ship of  the  telegraphs  and  telephones.  It  is  advocated  as  a  con- 
servative and  necessary  extension  of  the  Poat-Office  Department 
All  the  postmaster-generals  since  the  invention  of  the  telegraph 
have  been  in  favor  of  its  ownership  by  the  government.  With- 
out it,  an  adequate  service  iu  the  transmission  of  intelligence 
cannot  be  rendered.  The  business  cannot  be  economically  con- 
ducted without  the  letter  carrier  and  the  telegraph  messenger  are 
made  the  Kime.  He  should  also  be  the  bearer  of  calls  to  the 
public  telephones.  All  post-ofBces  should  be  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone offices,  and  all  telegraph  offices  and  telephone  stations 
should  be  branches  of  the  past-office.  By  this  means  the  services 
in  the  cities  would  each  be  made  trebly  effective.  In  the  oouu- 
try  it  would  enable  the  department  to  imme<liately  provide  free 
delivery  at  farm  honaes  at  least  once  a  day  at  a  profit.  If  the 
farmer  does  not  insist  upon  free  letter  delivery,  such  as  the  cities 
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get^  I  shall  be  mistaken  in  his  plack.  If  he  does  not  insist  on 
the  only  means  whereby  the  telegraph  and  telephone  can  be 
made  nsefal  to  him,  I  shall  know  he  is  indeed  rednced  to  a  con- 
dition of  i>easantry. 

The  consolidated  service  conld  be  rendered  very  mnch  more 
cheaply  than  now.  Telegraph  and  telephone  messages  for  any 
distance  should  not  cost  over  five  cents  delivered.  They  are  in- 
trinsically no  more  expensive  than  the  delivery  of  letters. 
Telegraph  and  telephone  messages  shonld,  indeed,  largely  take 
the  place  of  letters  even  in  the  coantry,  if  the  conntry  men  have 
not  got  permanently  slow-going. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  consummation  of  this  reform.  The 
plant  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  is  almost  worth- 
less. It  breaks  down  with  every  severe  storm,  frequently  leav- 
ing New  York  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  country.  Poor  iron 
wires  are  strung  on  wooden  poles,  whereas  good  large  copper 
wires  should  be  run  in  trenches  in  the  ground  in  and  between  all 
the  large  cities.  The  instruments  used  are  not  of  the  latest  and 
most  improved  invention.  An  entirely  new  telegraph  plant  is 
necessary  and  it  must  be  provided  by  the  government 

The  telephone  patents  are  expiring.  The  companies  have  no 
adequate  plant  They  do  not  need  one  separate  from  the  tele- 
graph plant  The  same  wires  will  serve  both  and  are  necessary 
for  both.  With  an  adequate  consolidated  copper  line  plant,  one 
could  telephone  across  the  continent  on  the  telegraph  wires  and 
the  cost  in  wear  and  tear  of  material  would  be  almost  nothing. 
The  telephone  should  be  the  cheapest  and  most  satisfactory  of  all 
means  of  communication  between  individuals  separated  by  any 
space  however  wide  or  narrow. 

The  cost  of  this  improvement  would  be  comparatively  trivial. 
A  sum  equal  to  one  half  the  yearly  expenses  of  the  United  States 
government  would  carry  the  electricity  over  copper  wires  prac- 
tically to  every  farm  in  the  country.  This  is  something  upon 
which  the  fEurmers  should  be  unanimous  in  organizing  to  ac- 
complish. It  is  a  reform  which  goes  to  the  root  of  rural  civiliza- 
tion itself. 

Government  ownership  of  the  railways  is  now  popular  with 
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formers.  The  increasing  consolidation  of  tines,  like  the  late  ac- 
qnJsition  of  the  Lackavanaa  road  by  the  Vanderbilt  interest, 
makee  even  The  Times  remark  that  increasing  stringency  of  gov- 
ernmeiit  control  must  follow.  But  there  is  not  the  same  con- 
clusiveness of  reason  in  favor  of  government  railways  as  of  gov- 
ernment telegraphs  and  telephones.  And  in  point  of  fact,  con- 
trol wonld  he  first  tried  by  any  reform  party.  A  party  pledged 
to  the  purpose  would  make  the  laws  prescribing  maximum  rates, 
and  interstate  commerce  laws,  much  more  effective  than  is  now 
the  case. 

Furthermore,  ownership  of  the  railways  Is  a  very  large  uoder- 
taking.  The  risk  of  failure  by  bad  maiiagemeiit  wonld  be  very 
great.  And  even  with  transportation  npon  government  rail- 
ways at  cost  the  farmer  wonld  profit  tittle.  An  eminent  English 
authority  calculates  that  lower  railway  rat«s  only  benefit  the 
middleman.  In  point  of  fact  the  farmers  ship  but  little.  They 
mostly  sell  to  local  speculators.  If  they  consign  in  small  lots 
and  broken  car  loads  and  at  infrequent  periods,  they  cannot  expect 
the  most  favorable  rates.  If  they  go  into  large  business  as 
others  do,  so  as  to  liecome  large  and  regular  shippers,  they  will, 
as  it  is,  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  fair  rates ;  and  what  is  of 
ton  times  more  importance,  they  will  have  the  ability  to  ship 
and  sell  independently  of  middlemen. 

It  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  all  these  reforms  do  not  go  far  to- 
ward securing  to  every  one  the  product  of  his  lalior  and  capital. 
They  all  are  but  steps  in  that  direction  or  aids  to  its  accomplish- 
ment by  other  methods  or  further  reform  measures.  Therefore 
the  nationalists  and  socialists  would  have  the  government  under- 
take all  industry  and  secure  this  result.  The  justice  of  sncJi  a 
complete  reform  cannot  tie  questioned.  Its  deairabilitj-  and 
practicability  are  only  in  discussion. 

Many  would  not  desire  full  recompense  for  their  labor  at  the 
expense  of  having  that  labor  directed  by  political  machinery 
anything  like  the  present. 

The  real  objection  to  the  advocacy  of  immediate  nationaliza- 
tion of  industry  is  its  impracticability.  Even  if  the  people  were 
united  upon  the  subject  no  one  could  draw  up  the  plans  for  the 
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oondaot  of  all  indnstry  ^  and  no  exeontive  ooold  grasp  the  work 
of  its  administration.  Any  farmer  can  see  that  the  feurmer  gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  in  Washington  conld  do  nothing  except 
as  he  adopted  the  very  methods  that  wonld  be  jnst  as  effective, 
and  more,  without  his  management.  He  conld  not  improve 
farming  by  general  orders  so  mnch  as  to  insure  any  better  re- 
turns to  the  individual  farmers.  And  the  least  mistakes  on  his 
part  would  make'  it  probable  that  even  a  fair  division  of  the 
product  would  not  improve  the  condition  of  the  minority. 

But^  furthermore,  a  majority  for  such  a  thoroughgoing  change 
cannot  be  obtained  within  such  a  time  as  to  make  the  subject  in- 
teresting to  the  present  generation.  Political  bodies  move  slowly, 
decades  and  centuries  elapsing  while  single  minor  reforms  are 
perfecting. 

But  industrial  changes  are  taking  place  rapidly.  Fifty  years 
has  witnessed  a  complete  industrial  revolution.  In  that  time  the 
railways,  telegraphs,  large  manufactories,  and  the  corporations 
which  own  and  manage  them,  have  been  created.  It  should  not 
take  another  fifty  years  to  accomplish  another  revolution  which 
should  simply  change  the  present  distribution  of  the  products  of 
labor  to  a  just  system.  The  interests  of  a  vast  minority  are  in  a 
just  system.  To  inaugurate  a  just  system  as  to  those  interested, 
it  is  only  necessary  that  enough  to  manage  one  plant  in  one  in- 
dustry should  combine  to  distribute  earnings,  not  unjustly,  but 
justly  among  themselves.  Not  a  majority  of  65,000,000  are  to  be 
convinced  and  induced  to  act,  but  a  thousand  in  any  part  of  the 
country. 

The  principal  industry  of  all  is,  however,  not  organized  in  the 
present  system.  It  has  not  participated  in  the  industrial  revolu- 
tion. It  must  The  farmers  have  not  industrially  progressed, 
and  they  are  now  forced  to  join  either  as  soldiers  or  captives  in 
the  progress.  The  agricultural  industry  must  be  organized  upon 
a  large  scale  to  compete  with  the  others.  If  its  organization  is 
not  aHowed  to  be  taken  away  from  the  farmers,  they  can  organ- 
ize it  upon  a  just  basis  which  will  also  be  to  the  selfish  interest 
of  every  feurmer.  As  farming  is  not  organized  into  large  com- 
I>eting  concerns,  new  farming  corporations,  even  if  not  at  first  as 
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large  as  they  should  be,  can  receive  no  barm  from  competitioi 
The  conclusion  is,  therefore,  that  although  there  are  politic! 
reforina  so  necessary  to  the  farmer  as  to  compel  his  political 
activity,  the  greatest  reform  is  to  be  attained  by  volontary  com- 
bination in  his  own  industry.  In  this  way  the  reqaisite  farniing 
corporation  can  be  organized  anywhere  in  a  month  and  accom- 
plish  for   its    members  complete  industrial    reform   in  half   a 


Take,  for  an  example  of  this  general  idea,  the  sub-treasary 
plan  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmers  exclusively.  If  the  farmer 
is  not  in  a  business  which  pays  any  iutereet  at  all  on  the  money 
invested,  be  cannot  afford  in  any  general  way  to  borrow  money 
at  even  two  per  cent.  If  he  were  in  business  he  would  build  bis 
own  warehouses,  store  his  crop,  carefully  classified,  and  sell  his 
warehouse  certificates,  for  not  only  wheat,  corn,  oats,  cotton,  and 
tobacco,  but  for  all  other  crops  capable  of  storage,  or  cold  storage, 
pocket  his  hnndred  per  cent,  instead  of  eighty  per  cent,  and  have 
no  interest  to  pay  on  the  amount.  His  warehouse  certificates 
would  be  collateral  for  loans,  when  be  needed  tbem,  at  the  market 
rates  of  interest  below  which  he  cannot  expect  to  borrow  money. 
Comparatively  small  farming  corporations  can  do  this,  Itesides 
raising  four  times  as  large  crops  to  store  and  selling  them  for 
double  present  prices  without  raising  the  cost  to  the  consnnier. 

The  farmers  should  unite  politically  to  save  the  five  dollars 
a  year  apiece  the  tariff  unjustly  filches  from  them,  and  the  ten 
dollars  in  other  unjust  taxation.  How  much  more,  theu,  should 
tbey  unite  industrially  to  save  the  hundred  dollars  a  year  lost  in 
dealing  with  middlemen,  and  the  thousand  dollars  a  year  obtain- 
able but  not  obtained,  through  scientific  business  management. 

The  idea  put  forward  by  the  editorial  writer  in  the  New  York 
Bun,  that  the  farmer  is  bound  soon  to  enter  a  season  of  business 
prosperity  without  going  into  basioess,  is  foolish.  The  machin- 
ery the  farmer  uses  in  raising  increasing  crops  only  forces  their 
price  down  while  his  methods  of  business  and  his  standard  of 
living  remain  unchanged.  The  capacity  of  the  ground  to  pro- 
duce has  not  been  seriously  tried  in  any  part  of  the  country, 
and  the  exhaustion  of  the  public  lands  will  not  benefit  the  estab- 
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lished  farmer  withoat  a  revolution  in  his  business  methods.  If 
he  remains  a  smelt  among  the  pickerel  of  the  indastrial  fish- 
pond,  he  will  be  eaten. 

No  law  or  laws  can  enact  prosperity  to  the  farmer  as  long  as 
he  refuses  to  take  the  bnsiness  means  of  prosperity  adopted  by 
his  rivals  in  business,  except,  indeed,  it  be  a  law  to  compel  him 
to  accept  and  practice  those  business  principles.  No  law  can 
protect  the  small  storekeeper  against  the  large  one,  the  small 
manufacturer  against  the  large  one,  except  the  law  of  self-pres- 
ervation that  compels  him  to  sell  out  his  small  business  and  in- 
vest in  the  stock  of  the  big  concern.  Sometimes  the  small  con- 
cerns, profiting  by  the  experience  of  others,  directly  combine. 
If  all  go  into  such  combinations  and  the  capitalization  is  honest, 
there  can  be  no  objection  to  such  cooperation  for  competition. 
There  is  no  objection  to  the  farmers  so  combining  their  farms, 
for  they  could  not  amount  to  a  trust  in  the  sense  of  taking  all 
the  farms  of  the  country.  If  all  industries  were  in  the  form  of 
trusts  they  would  be  equals  treating  with  equals,  without  power 
of  oppression  anywhere. 

If  I  am  asked  how  justice  shall  be  performed  by  a  corporation 
even  of  farmers,  I  answer :  first,  and  above  all,  by  a  management 
which  will  produce  something  to  divide ;  then  the  payment  of  fair 
wages ;  then  the  payment,  as  dividends,  of  the  market  rate  of  in- 
terest on  capital,  that  is,  what  it  is  worth  in  the  market ;  and, 
lastly,  the  division  of  the  surplus  profits  among  the  workers  and 
operators  of  the  company. 

The  farmers  can  reform  themselves  if  they  will  exercise  a  little 
of  the  intelligence  for  which  they  are  generally  given  credit,  and 
the  honesty  which  has  given  them  the  name,  now  almost  always 
satirically  applied,  of  honest  yeomen.  By  the  reform  of  the  in- 
dustrial condition  of  the  farmers  by  themselves,  all  industry  will 
be  eventually  equally  benefited,  for  agriculture  is  the  basic  in- 
dustry and  all  others  are  subsidiary  thereto.  Advanced  princi- 
ples prevailing  in  agriculture  must  permeate  all  industries,  while 
backward  agriculture  is  a  drag  on  industry,  retards  the  march  of 
progress,  and  hinders  the  development  of  our  civilization. 

Wilbur  Aldbioh. 


THE  CRY  OF  "ANARCHIST." 

BY  EUGENE  V.   DEBS. 

A  SUBSIDIZED  presa,  profflseedly  patriotic  and  devoted  to 
American  constitutions  and  iusbitationa,  but  in  fact  the 
enemy  of  justice,  equality,  and  every  essential  guarantee  of 
equality  which  the  fathers  of  the  republic  established,  deems  it 
prudent  when  wrongs  are  denounced,  when  unjust  laws  are  criti- 
cised and  corrupt  legislatures  and  courts  are  held  up  to  the  con- 
tempt and  scorn  of  the  world,  to  denounce  the  reformers  who 
agitate  for  remedies  as  "anarchists."  The  cry  is  "mad  dog," 
or  "wolf,"  when  there  is  no  wolf  nor  mad  dog.  But  the  rnae 
usually  succeeds  for  a  time,  at  least,  and  while  the  craze  is  on 
and  before  reason  and  truth  can  assert  tbeJr  sway,  the  victims  of 
malice  and  persistent  lying  suffer. 

It  is  said  that  the  American  people  like  "fair  play,"  and  there 
is  much  more  in  the  phrase  thao  appears  at  a  glance.  Fair  play 
means  that  the  struggle  for  existence  shall  not  be  subjected  to 
obstacles  artificially  created  and  designed  to  reduce  opportuni- 
ties to  achieve  snccess  in  the  interest  of  those  whose  greed  dis- 
qualifies them  to  either  act  justly  or  exhibit  any  regard  for  those 
who  are  the  victims  of  injustice,  and  when  such  unfortuualet) 
complain,  protest,  or  resist,  they  are  si>eedily  denounced  as  "  an- 
archists," enemies  of  capital,  blatant  agitators,  breeders  of  riots 
and  sedition,  conspirators,  criminals,  who  should  be  fined  and 
imprisoned  for  the  public  good. 

It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  the  epithet  "anarchist"  is  be- 
ing largely  overworked.  It  no  longer  frightens.  The  purpose 
of  those  who  use  it  on  all  occasions  ia  daily  becoming  more  trans- 
parent.    This,  I  think,  will  be  fully  established  as  I  proceed. 

But  there  are  certain  anarchists,  everywhere  adjudged  to  be 
dangerous  persons,  who  have  no  particular  grievance.      Their 
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discontent  is  equally  great  and  their  vengeance  equally  fierce 
under  all  conditions.  They  are  not  the  enemy  of  any  particular 
government,  but  of  all  governments.  They  would  annihilate 
government  They  are  the  advocates  of  chaos,  and  their  method 
is  murder.  They  are  monomaniacs  of  the  worst  description, 
human  beasts  of  prey,  ready,  as  opportunities  offer,  to  kill,  al- 
ways some  representative  of  government  and  law.  Their  plans 
are  concocted  in  secret  in  the  dark,  their  movements  are  always 
stealthy.  Becognizing  no  government,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
such  anarchists  should  not  have  the  protection  of  government ;. 
that  they  should  be  denied  all  consideration  as  human  beings  and 
should  be  driven  to  the  wilderness,  to  the  jungle,  to  take  their 
chances  with  beasts  and  reptiles. 

The  picture  of  the  destructive  anarchist  is  not  overdrawn,  the 
coloring  is  not  too  dark  ;  indeed,  it  would  bear  a  few  plutonian 
touches  to  make  it  acceptable  to  some  disciples  of  the  torch  and 
bomb  ;  but,  as  it  is,  it  serves  to  bring  into  bold  outline  the  venom 
of  a  subsidized  press,  which,  to  make  a  point  against  working- 
men  who  resist  oppression  to  the  extent  of  striking  for  their 
rights,  denounces  them  as  '^anarchists."  This  is  done  for  con- 
siderations  large  and  small,  as  those  in  whose  interests  the  dis- 
reputable work  is  performed  may  determine.  The  country  press, 
the  little  sheets  forever  on  the  ragged  edge  of  starvation,  gladly 
accept  a  railroad  pass,  but  for  which  their  outings  would  be  about 
as  extensive  as  those  of  a  tree-toad,  or  a  mud-turtle.  The  more 
pretentious  papers,  which  may  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
capitalistic  class,  not  only  demand  passes  for  denouncing  work- 
ingmen  who  refuse  to  be  degraded  without  resistance,  but  de- 
mand and  receive  such  other  emoluments  as  their  base  subservi- 
ency to  corporate  dictation  can  command.  They  are  all  in  the 
market,  all  have  their  price,  and  as  workingmen  are  too  poor  to 
re8i>ond  to  their  demands,  the  corporation  buys  them,  and  dis- 
bursements to  secure  their  services,  more  or  less,  are  hidden 
away  in  '^ miscellaneous  expenses,"  ''betterments,"  "ballast- 
ing," or  some  other  account  equally  mysterious,  and  for  such 
considerations  the  corporations  are  able  to  manufacture  ''pvblic 
opMcm"  to  order  and  give  it  the  regulation  coloring  and  odor. 
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the  beet  eervice  being  to  ring  in  all  the  charges  that  the  term 
"aDarchist"  is  capable  of  suBtainiug.  This  mode  of  attack  is 
found  to  t)e  of  immense  advantage  definitely,  in  two  ways.  It 
exposes  the  workingmen  to  ever  increasing  odium  and  infamy, 
and  constitutes,  at  the  same  time,  a  covert  from  behind  which 
the  corporations  in  true  Indian  style  can,  unobserved,  maintain 
flieir  warfare  upon  labor. 

Nor  are  such  things  all  the  advantages  plutocratic  corporations 
derive  from  a  fawning,  degenerate,  mercenary  press.  In  mano- 
factnring  a  vicious  public  sentiment,  it  debauches  the  coorts  of 
the  country,  blinds  them  to  justice,  and  incites  them  to 
vengeance. 

In  the  Foriivi,  for  August,  1894,  there  appeared  an  article  by 
John  Brooks  Leavitt  on  the  "Criminal  Degradation  of  New 
York  Citizenship,"  but  which  has  a  wider  range  than  the  bound- 
aries of  that  metropolis,  in  which  it  is  shown  that  legislation  and 
the  administration  of  the  laws  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  crimi- 
nals.    In  this  connection  Mr.  Leavitt  says : 

We  are  confronted  by  the  fact,  if  the  sitnation  in  New  Torit 
is  auy  criterion,  that  the  administration  of  our  political  alTairs  is 
largely  in  tfie  hands  of  the  criminal  classes.  By  "  criminal  classes  " 
is  meant  the  classes  which  habitually  break  the  law  ;  not  merely 
thieves,  prostitutes,  gamblers,  and  rogues  of  every  hue,  but  men 
who  boy  or  sell  office,  legislation,  official  action,  or  prol^ctiou. 
The  police  official  who  sells  police  protection  to  a  thief,  a  prosti- 
tute, or  a  gambler  is  a  criminal.  Will  any  one  dare  to  maiutWD 
that  the  "reputable  citizen"  who  purchases  a  United Statessen- 
atorship  is  not  a  criminal  1 

Such  are  Mr.  Leavitt's  arraignments  in  which  be  associalei 
"repntable  citizens  who  purchase  United  States  senatorships" 
with  "  thieves,  prostitutes,  gamblers,  and  rognes  of  every  hue," 
and  proceeds  as  follows : 

Into  such  hands  as  these  has  the  control  of  onr  conntry  mainly 
pas-'ted.  The  making  of  our  laws  is  mainly  the  burinem  of  a  part- 
nership between  Vie  menin  office  who  sell  and  the  men  out  of  office  who 
buy  legislation.  The  execution  of  our  laws,  or  rather  their  noD- 
execution,  is  also  to  a  great  extent  a  partnership  business  between 
the  men  in  office  who  set!  and  the  men  out  of  office  who  buy  in- 
dulgences. 
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Sach  charges,  made  pablio  by  a  citizen  of  high  character  in 
one  of  the  most  prominent  publications  of  the  coontry,  woald  be 
startling  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  infamy  which  the 
charges  set  forth  is  known  from  the  center  to  the  circnmference 
of  the  country ;  that  legislation,  the  laws,  and  the  administration 
of  the  laws  is  a  mass  of  corruption  and  pollution  defying  ex- 
aggeration )  that  crime  of  every  description  is  interwoven  in  the 
woof  and  warp  of  everything  pertaining  to  government,  rising, 
by  fixed  gradations,  from  the  dens  of  prostitutes,  thieves,  and 
gamblers  to  legislatures,  courts,  and  Congress,  everywhere  ex- 
hibiting the  trail  of  the  serpent  until  honest  men,  crying  for  re- 
form and  protesting  against  the  enslaving  methods  of  thieves, 
gamblers,  courts,  legislatures,  and  Congress,  are  met  by  a  subsi- 
dized press,  working  in  the  interest  of  these  Sodomites  with  the 
denunciation  of  ''anarchists"  or  some  other  vile  epithet.  But, 
says  Mr.  Leavitt : 

Is  proof  needed  for  so  sweeping  an  assertion  t  Bead  the  testi- 
mony of  the  head  of  the  sugar  trust  before  the  investigating  com- 
mittee of  the  United  States  Senate.  In  the  face  of  that  evidence 
can  any  man  say  that  there  are  no  criminal  copartnerships  in  the 
very  highest  ofpolUicdl  and  social  circlesf  ....  Are  we  blind 
to  the  coincidence  of  two  concurrent  Senate  investigating  com- 
mittees, one  of  the  nation,  the  other  of  its  most  populous  state, 
the  one  probing  for  crime  among  the  upper  classes,  the  other  for 
official  crime  among  the  lower  classes,  and  each  finding  the  same 
in  both!  ....  We  have  been  aware  that  judgeships  in 
our  high  courts  have  been  bought  and  sold  for  years.  We  have 
known  that  our  great  corporations,  guarding  large  interests,  have 
bought  legislative  favors.  ....  Our  national  Congress, 
our  state  legislatures,  no  longer  produce  statesmen,  the  latter, 
indeed,  are  nurseries  for  criminals. 

Such  in  part  is  the  picture  Mr.  Leavitt  paints  of  present  con- 
ditions. He  shows  that  in  every  department  of  the  government, 
legislative,  judicial,  and  administrative,  crime  and  corruption 
exist  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  workingmen  are  made  the 
chief  victims  of  this  unexaggerated  abomination,  this  combina- 
tion of  thieves,  prostitutes,  gamblers,  legislatures,  congresses,  and 
courts,  and  when  workingmen  resist  oppressions  too  grievous  to 
be  borne,  the  press  of  the  country  with  rare  exceptions^  in  de- 
fense of  corruption  and  to  crush  the  right,  like  hounds  on  the 
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track  of  the  fleeing  hare,  bellow  '*  anarchist,''  and  insist  that  for 
the  preservation  of  onr  boasted  civilization  and  the  protection  of 
onr  institutions  these  robbed  and  impoverished  workingmen 
shall  be  imprisoned  or  shot  down  by  the  military  machine. 

The  cry  of  '* anarchist"  has  abont  had  its  day.  The  defense 
of  criminals  in  high  places,  the  black-tongne  literature  of  the 
times,  like  an  epidemic  of  smallpox,  has  abont  ran  its  coarse 
and  now,  as  Mr.  Leavitt  says,  the  issae  is  Beform  t».  Grime.  K 
crime  in  courts,  legislatures,  and  in  Congress  cannot  be  sup- 
pressed, the  end  of  the  republic  draweth  nigh. 

Eugene  V.  Deb& 


BIMETALLISM  VS.  THE  SINGLE  STANDARD. 

BY  HON.  li.   BRADFORD  PRINCE. 

THIE  sabject  of  a  single  or  doable  standard  for  money  valae — 
of  monometallism  or  bimetallism — is  attracting  more  at- 
tention the  world  over,  to-day,  than  any  other.  It  affects  every 
hnman  being  living  in  '^civilized  conn  tries,"  because  it  neces- 
sarily controls  all  valnes ;  of  land,  of  products,  of  industry,  and 
of  labor  on  the  one  hand ;  of  money,  and  hence  of  capital,  in- 
terest, and  fixed  incomes  on  the  other.  In  the  language  of  the 
great  European  authority  on  coinage,  ^'  It  is  the  question  of  the 
age." 

The  chief  difficulty  in  its  discussion  in  the  United  States  has 
been  that  it  has  taken  a  sectional  turn,  and  that  the  x)eople  of  the 
two  sections  so  misunderstand  each  other  on  the  subject,  that  any 
fair  discussion  is  about  impossible.  That  the  West,  which  is  the 
producer  of  the  great  staples,  with  its  wealth  in  the  form  of  com- 
modities, and  owing  large  debts,  payable  in  dollars,  should  desire 
the  money  basis  to  retain  the  double  standard  existing  through 
all  history ;  and  that  English  and  German  bankers,  the  great 
creditors  of  the  world,  receiving  their  interest  in  money,  should 
desire  a  contracted  financial  basis,  is  perfectly  natural.  It  was 
to  be  expected  that  those  of  our  x)eople  in  the  East  who  are  under 
foreign  control,  and  others  of  the  creditor  class  selfishly  interested 
in  the  increase  of  the  value  of  money,  would  unite  with  the  for- 
eign bankers  in  their  siugle-standard  method  of  contraction ;  but 
the  misfortune  is  that  the  great  body  of  Americans  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  really  patriotic  at  heart  and  anxious  for  national 
pro6i>erity,  should  have  given  so  little  attention  to  the  subject  as 
to  imagine  their  interests  also  to  be  different  from  those  of  their 
western  brethren.  Hence  has  arisen  the  misunderstanding  to 
which  I  have  referred. 
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Having  served  seven  years  in  either  branch  of  the  legislature 
of  the  Empire  State,  twice  honored  by  votes  of  thanks  of  the 
N.  Y.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  still  holding  an  honorary 
memt>ership  in  the  N.  Y.  Board  of  Trade,  I  am  not  nnfamiliar 
with  eastern  sentimente ;  while  a  still  lai^er  service  as  chief  joa- 
ticfl  and  governor  of  a  western  territory,  and  connections  with 
various  other  bodies,  commercial,  scientific,  and  literary,  inclad- 
ing  the  past  presidency  of  the  important  representative  body, 
the  Trtms-Missiusippi  Commercial  Congress,  has  given  some  ex- 
perience of  feeling  in  the  West,  so  that  I  can,  at  any  rate,  speak 
without  favor  or  prejudioe.  In  the  first  place,  then,  let  us  clean 
away  some  of  the  rubbish  of  vituperation. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  western  people  look  upon  those 
of  the  East  as  their  enemies;  that  such  terms  as  "gold  bag," 
"plutocrat,"  aud  "Shylock"  are  not  only  used  but  believed  to 
be  deserved,  and  that  the  sole  idea  of  eastern  capitalists  is 
thought  to  be  a  wicked  desire  to  ruin  their  poorer  brethren  of 
the  West.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  unusual  to  hear  eastern 
men  speak  of  those  of  the  West  as  inflationists,  as  "cheap 
money  men,"  as  absolutely  dishonest,  and  as  "  wanting  to  get  a 
dollar  for  fifty  cents."  A  fair-minded  man,  traveling  from  one 
section  to  another,  has  constantly  to  defend  his  fellow-citizens 
from  these  reciprocal  slanders. 

As  matter  of  fact,  the  western  man  is  as  jealoos  of  his  good 
name  and  as  prond  of  his  business  integrity  as  any  one  living. 
As  a  rule,  he  is  a  bimetallist,  because  he  hears  the  subject  con- 
stantly discussed,  has  given  it  carefnl  study,  understands  the 
necessary  results  of  demonetizing  half  the  money  metal  of  the 
world,  and  sees  these  results  in  actual  existence,  in  the  constaut 
shriukage  of  values,  the  prevalence  of  "hard  times,"  and  the 
destitution  of  the  people. 

Oq  the  other  hand,  the  eastern  monometallist,  as  a  rale,  is  not 
the  depraved  creature  he  is  thought  to  be,  filled  with  a  satanic 
desire  to  ruin  his  fellow-citizens ;  he  has  simply  been  so  situated 
that  he  has  given  no  attention  to  the  financial  questions  involved 
in  demonetization,  he  has  seen  nothing  but  gold  views  in  the 
journals  he  reads,  and  takes  it  for  granted  that  they  are  correct. 
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In  the  harry  of  bosmess  life  comparatively  few  Americans 
find  time  to  read  anything  bat  the  newspapers^  and  if  in  some 
locality  these  all  concnr  in  one  opinion,  it  is  apt  to  be  adopted 
withont  inqniry.  In  short,  the  great  majority  of  eastern  people 
are  not  wicked  in  their  opposition  to  bimetallism,  bat  simply 
aninformed. 

This  word  is  not  nsed  in  any  offensive  sense,  bat  merely  to 
state  the  exact  fact,  and  to  repel  the  idea  of  conscioas  wrong- 
doing. There  are  dozens  of  sabjects  with  which  the  people  of 
the  East  are  far  better  acqnainted  than  those  of  the  West,  bat  it 
happens  that,  for  varions  reasons,  on  this  particnlar  topic  the  re- 
verse is  the  case.  In  fact,  the  ignorance  of  it  by  the  generally 
intelligent  eastern  commanity  is  phenomenal ;  as  an  illnstration 
of  which  I  may  mention  that  among  hundreds  of  the  best  citi- 
zens of  New  York  whom  I  have  met  daring  the  last  two  years, 
I  have  fonnd  bat  one  who  had  ever  read  the  report  of  the  Bras- 
sels  Conference,  thongh  that  is  pablished  gratuitously  by  Con- 
gress and  is  the  most  convenient  and  satisfactory  of  impartial 
statements. 

K  the  matter  were  studied  and  discussed  in  the  East  as  it  is  in 
the  West,  except  among  anglomaniacs  who  have  no  love  for 
their  own  country  in  their  hearts,  and  money  lenders  who  know 
no  principle  but  selfishness,  there  would  not  be  a  monometallist 
in  the  East  any  more  than  in  the  West. 

What  we  should  lay  special  stress  upon,  then,  is  the  educa- 
tional idea.  We  can  never  expect  justice  to  the  producer  and  a 
restoration  of  national  prosperity  until  we  have  the  aid  of  our 
eastern  brethren  in  undoing  the  pernicious  legislation  of  187S 
and  giving  us  again  the  bimetallism  which  is  the  only  safeguard 
of  stability  in  property  values  and  protector  of  the  rights  of 
labor;  and  we  cannot  have  that  cooperation  until  they  have 
become  informed  as  to  the  questions  at  issue  so  as  to  act  intelli- 
gently. 

The  great  plea  of  the  West  to  the  East,  then,  should  be  to  edu- 
cate itself  on  this  subject,  to  read,  to  learn,  to  think,  to  knoWy  of 
its  principles  and  its  effects.  From  the  president  down,  it  haa 
been  too  much  the  habit  to  accept  the  conclusion  of  some  news- 
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paper,  without  thought,  though  the  subject  directly  affects  the 
taappiuess  of  more  human  beiogs  in  America  than  all  others 
<x>mbiDed.  In  the  language  of  Senator  Dumas,  of  the  French 
Legislative  Chainber,  "Those  who  approach  these  questions  for 
tlie  first  time,  decide  them  at  once.  Those  who  study  them  with 
care,  hesitate.  Those  obliged  to  decide  tbem  are  overwhelmed 
with  the  weight  of  enormous  responsibility." 

In  the  first  plac«,  let  us  remind  our  eastern  friends  that  bi- 
metallista are  not  asking  for  anything  new  or  unusual  or  untried. 
On  the  contrary,  the  joint  n.se  of  gold  and  silver  as  meaanres  of 
value  and  mediums  of  exchange — in  other  words,  as  money — has 
been  the  universal  custom  of  the  world  since  the  birth  of  civili- 
zation. Iron  may  have  been  used  in  Bparta  aud  wampum  among 
American  ludians,  platina  was  for  a  time  coined  in  Russia,  but 
all  these  were  exceptional  and  never  entered  into  commercial 
transactions.  Gold  and  silver  by  unanimous  consent  have  con- 
sCitnted  the  money  of  the  world  ever  since  money  was  used. 

Coming  down  to  our  own  times,  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage 
of  these  two  metals  was  the  heritage  of  the  Americaa  people  in 
colonial  days,  as  it  was  enacted  in  England  in  1666  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  and  again  under  George  III.  in  1768,  and  contiuned 
until  long  after  the  devolution. 

When  the  Constitution  was  framed,  it  especially  recognized 
gold  aud  silver  equally  as  the  only  proper  measure  of  value,  pro- 
hibiting the  states  from  making  aoythiag  but  them  a  tender  in 
payment  of  debts. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Congress,  under  the  presidency  of  Wash- 
ington, provided  for  the  free  coinage  of  both  metals  at  the  na- 
tional mints.  Any  one  possessed  of  either  gold  or  silver  conld 
present  it  and  receive  its  weight  in  coin  of  the  same  metal.  This 
condition  of  things  continued  uainterrnptedly  antil  the  act  wbicb 
demonetized  silver  in  1S73  ;  the  right  of  the  people  to  free  and 
nnlimited  coinage  never  having  been  interfered  with  in  any  way 
till  then.  So  the  history  of  the  world  and  the  laws  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  American  people  were  all  on  the  side  of  bimetallism 
till  that  date. 

When  demonetization  took  place  it  was  by  stealth,  absolutely 
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without  the  knowledge  of  the  American  people,  and,  as  appears, 
without  the  knowledge  of  any  members  of  Congress,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  three.  No  newspaper  uttered  a  word  on  the 
subject  The  title  of  the  act  gave  no  suggestion  of  any  such  ob- 
ject It  was  understood  by  all  that  the  bill  which  passed  was 
simply  a  revision  of  the  mint  laws,  and  very  little  attention  was 
given  to  it  When  it  was  discovered,  some  time  afterward,  that 
by  the  omission  of  the  standard  silver  dollar  from  the  act,  silver 
had  been  demonetized,  the  country  was  amazed.  Senators  and 
representatives  all  over  the  land  rose  to  disavow  any  knowledge 
of  the  change.  It  is  not  necessary  to  quote  many  of  them,  but  a 
few  statements  may  be  desirable  to  show  the  facts. 

Senator  Beck  said  (Jan.  10,  1878)  :  '<It  never  was  understood 
by  either  house  of  Congress.  I  say  this  With  full  knowledge  of 
the  facts." 

Mr.  Kelly,  of  Pennsylvania,  long  the  '^  Father  of  the  House," 
said  (March  9,  1878)  : 

<<  Though  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Coinage  I  was  igno- 
rant of  the  fact  that  it  would  demonetize  the  silver  dollar." 

And  again  (May  10,  1879)  : 

'<  In  all  the  legislation  of  this  country  there  is  no  mystery  equal 
to  the  demonetization  of  the  standard  silver  dollar." 

Senator  Thurman  said  (Feb.  15,  1878)  : 

^^  When  the  bill  was  pending  in  the  Senate,  we  thought  it  was 
simply  a  bill  to  reform  the  mint,  etc.,  and  there  is  not  a  single 
man  in  the  Senate,  I  think,  unless  a  member  of  the  committee 
from  which  the  bill  came,  who  had  the  slightest  idea  that  it  was 
even  a  squint  toward  demonetization." 

Mr.  Holman,  of  Indiana,  said  (Aug.  5,  1876)  : 

^'The  original  bill  was  simply  to  organize  a  bureau  of  mines 
and  coinage.  The  bill  which  finally  passed  was  certainly  not 
read  in  this  House." 

Similar  statements  of  eminent  congressmen,  including  General 
(Garfield,  Senator  Allison,  and  others,  could  be  multiplied  in- 
definitely. In  the  colloquy  between  Senator  Blaine  and  Senator 
Yoorhees,  Feb.  15,  1878,  each  in  turn  emphatically  denied  any 
knowledge  of  the  demonetization. 
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Senator  Hereford  (Feb.  13,  1878)  eaid  : 

''Beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  that  bill,  as  it  passed, 
never  was  read,  never  was  diaeussed."' 

Mr.  Cannon,  of  Illinois,  said  (Jaly  13,  1876): 

"  It  was  not  disGQSsed,  as  shown  by  the  Record,  and  neither 
meml)ers  of  Congress  nor  the  people  nnderatood  the  scope  of  the 
legislation." 

And  even  Senator  Sherman,  in  his  Marietta  speech  in  1S76, 
said  : 

"  Both  Houses  were  in  favor  of  issuing  the  old  dollar,  the  dol- 
lar in  legal  existence  since  1792,  containing  412  i^i  grains,  and 
only  demonetized  in  1873,  when  it  was  worth  2  per  cent  more 
than  the  gold  dollar." 

No  one  has  ever  dared  acknowledge  the  paternity  of  this  secret 
and  injurious  act.  Not  a  single  member  of  either  boose  of  Con- 
gress has  ever  confessed  that  he  knowingly  voted  for  it.  Per- 
haps there  is  no  other  example  in  history  of  any  act  so  onjnatiG- 
able  that  no  one  would  admit  any  coauectiou  with  it. 

Yet  all  that  bimetallists  contend  for  is  that  this  act>,  thus 
secretly  and  fraudulently  passed,  without  kuowledge  by  legislators 
or  people,  and  which  no  one  will  even  yet  defend,  should  l>e  re- 
pealed. It  never  repreBent«d  Che  will  of  the  people,  and  hence 
should  not  be  on  the  statute  book.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Holman 
(July  1.3,  1876),  "The  measure  never  had  the  sanctioa  of  the 
House  and  it  does  not  possess  the  moral  force  of  law." 

There  was  no  excuse  for  its  passage.  At  that  very  moment 
our  silver  coin  was  actually  worth  three  per  cent  more  than  oar 
gold  coin,  and  brought  at  least  one  and  one  half  per  cent  more 
for  exportation.  There  was  no  trouble  arising  from  an  over- 
supply.  The  act  could  not  have  received  a  score  of  votes  if  Con- 
gress aud  the  people  bad  understood  what  it  was.  It  was  the 
child  of  stealth  and  fraud. 

While  Mr.  Kelly  said  in  1879,  "I  have  never  found  a  man 
who  could  tell  just  how  it  came  about,"  yet  every  one  knows 
that  it  was  the  work  of  the  British  money  lenders,  aided  by  their 
agents  in  our  great  cities. 

Their  interest  in  it  was   enormons.     England   is  a  creditor 
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nation  to  the  extent  of  about  ten  billion  dollars.  She  holds  the 
secorities  of  other  lands  to  that  extent,  and  draws  from  them 
each  year  $500,000,000  in  interest 

The  best  computations  show  that  we  alone  are  paying  her 
$200,000^000  a  year  in  interest ;  more  than  half  a  million  a  day  ! 
Every  increase  in  the  value  of  a  dollar,  therefore,  enormously 
enlarged  her  income.  By  demonetizing  one  of  the  two  money 
metals,  the  remaining  money  in  the  world — ^reduced  one  half  in 
volume — would  rapidly  increase  in  purchasing  power.  This  was 
perfectly  easy  to  foresee.  Her  money  lenders  wished  contraction 
in  order  to  increase  the  value  of  their  investments,  principal,  and 
interest.  The  demonetization  of  one  of  the  two  precious  metals 
was  the  easiest  way  to  accomplish  this.  They  did  not  care  which 
metal  it  was ;  the  result  would  be  the  same.  For  some  years 
they  favored  the  plan  to  demonetize  gold,  and  Chevalier  and 
others  earnestly  advocated  that  course.  But  that  did  not  suc- 
ceed and  then  they  attacked  silver.  Here  they  achieved  suc- 
cess by  the  secret  passage  of  the  Act  of  1873. 

Bimetallists  simply  ask  that  this  act  be  repealed  and  the  law 
of  firee  coinage  be  restored  as  it  had  always  been  before.  Mono- 
metallists  resist  this.  That  is  the  whole  issue.  Yet  the  press  of 
the  East  has  caused  thousands  to  believe  that  bimetallists  are 
asking  some  new  privileges  for  silver.  I  submit  that  it  is  the 
monometallists,  who  are  insisting  on  a  change  from  the  universal 
custom,  and  asking  it  through  a  perx>etuation  of  an  acknowledged 
fraud,  who  should  be  on  the  defensive,  and  that  the  burden  of 
proof  of  good  results  is  on  them. 

Prominent  among  the  misrepresentations  so  constantly  reiter- 
ated that  it  has  quite  permeated  the  eastern  mind,  is  that  the 
bimetallists  of  the  West  are  ^'  a  lot  of  silver  miners  who  want  to 
get  a  dollar  for  fifty  cents  worth  of  silver."  This  is  not  an  ex- 
aggerated statement  of  much  current  eastern  opinion.  And  yet 
we  all  know  that  nothing  could  be  more  absurd.  Of  course  the 
silver  mining  interest  is  much  affected,  and  most  silver  miners 
are  bimetalliBts,  but  their  number  is  so  small  compared  with  the 
vast  body  of  the  people  affected  by  the  lists  of  contraction,  and 
the  silver  product  so  insignificant,  compared  with  the  immense 
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Tolame  of  oommodities  reduced  to  little  more  than  half  their 
proper  valae,  that  they  Deed  scarcely  be  oonsidered  as  a  factor. 

It  may  clear  the  air  of  misconceptioi^,  if  it  is  distinctly  ander- 
stood  that  if  there  were  not  a  single  silver  miner  in  the  United 
States,  nor  an  ounce  of  that:  metal  produced  within  our  bordera, 
the  question  of  bimetallism  would  be  unchanged,  and  the  injury 
to  our  people  and  destruction  of  the  property  consequent  on  the 
demonetization  of  1873,  would  be  exactly  as  it  is  to-day.  The 
conntries  which  have  given  the  most  careful  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, like  France  and  Belgium,  do  not  produce  a  single  ounce  of 
silver. 

The  total  annual  product  of  silver  has  never  reached  60  mil- 
lion ounces;  in  1S92  it  was  58,000,000;  last  year  it  was  con- 
siderably less ;  while  the  product  of  wheat  averages  about  500,- 
000,000  bushels.  The  average  price  of  wheat  in  1873  waa$h29; 
while  to-day  it  is  selling  at  50  cents.  The  loss  to  the  producer 
of  silver,  through  demonetization,  was  never  in  any  year  over 
$32,000,000,  while  the  loss,  for  the  same  cause,  to  the  producer 
of  wheat,  was  over  $250,000,000.  In  the  same  way  every  pro- 
ducer has  suffered. 

Taking  some  of  the  great  staples  of  our  country,  we  Sod,  for 
example,  that  the  cotton  crop  for  last  year  was  6,600,000  bales, 
of  about  470  pounds  each.  lu  1873  it  was  worth  16  cents  a 
pound.  The  crop  of  last  year  will  not  bring  the  planter  6  cents, 
showing  a  net  loss  through  demouetization  of  ten  cents  a  pound 
or  over  $310,000,000.  Looking  at  it  by  acreage,  the  fall  of  cot- 
ton in  the  20  years  has  been  from  $23.01  to  $10.65  per  acre,  be- 
ing a  loss  of  62  per  cent. 

Ou  wheat  the  fall  has  been  from  $13.16  to  $6.00  per  acre,  or 
over  54  per  cent.  Or,  if  we  take  the  average  of  the  five  great 
staples,  wheat,  corn,  oats,  hay,  and  cotton,  the  average  acre 
value  in  1873  was  $15.65,  in  1893  $8.15,  showing  a  fall  of  nearly 
48  per  cent. 

When  these  facts  are  presented  to  the  monometalliat  he  im- 
mediately answers  that  the  loss  in  value  is  the  result  of  overpro- 
duction or  of  improved  machinery.  Bat  the  improved  ma- 
chinery with  scarcely  an  exception  was  in  operation  before  1873, 
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and  the  constant  fall  in  prices  continues  jost  the  same  from  year 
to  year  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  20  years'  period.  Wheat  and 
cotton  have  never  within  the  centory  been  as  low  as  they  are 
to-day.  And  if  we  examine  as  to  the  production,  we  shall  find 
that  the  facts  are  against  the  theory.  The  cotton  crop  was 
*  9, 000, 000  bales  in  1891,  6,717,000  in  1892,  and  bat  6,600,000  in 
1893,  showing  a  large  redaction,  at  the  same  time  that  the  price 
decreased. 

The  wheat  crop  for  a  number  of  years  has  been  about  500 
million  bushels ;  in  1892  it  was  516,000,000,  in  1893  it  fell  to  less 
than  400  millions  (396,000,000). 

If  the  production  of  wheat  in  the  whole  world  is  taken,  in 
1891  it  was  2,432  miUions,  in  1892  it  fell  to  2,403  millions,  and 
in  1893  to  1,904  millions.  So  the  overproduction  theory  only 
betrays  ignorance. 

Altogether  it  is  calculated  that  if  the  aggregate  of  agricultural 
products  raised  in  1893  could  be  sold  for  the  bimetallic  price  of 
1873,  the  gain  to  the  farming  community  would  be  nearly  or 
quite  1,500,000,000  of  dollars.  In  other  words,  they  have  lost 
that  vast  amount  on  the  crox>s  of  a  single  year  through  the  de- 
monetization of  silver  and  consequent  rise  in  the  value  of  the 
remaining  money. 

This  simple  statement  is  sufficiently  startling,  surely,  to  arrest 
the  attention  of  the  nation  ;  but  the  point  I  wish  to  suggest  now 
is  that,  compared  with  this  enormous  loss  on  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, the  loss  of  $32,000,000  by  the  silver  producers  is  too  small 
to  call  for  special  consideration,  although  it  entailed  on  the 
mining  community  a  grievous  amount  of  suffering  and  destitution. 

The  fall  in  prices  when  measured  by  money  is  not  at  all  con- 
fined to  the  products  of  the  soil,  which  have  been  referred  to 
principally  because  we  have  more  accurate  statistics  regarding 
these  great  staples  than  other  commodities.  Every  kind  of  tan- 
gible property  has  suffered  the  same  comparative  diminution  in 
value.  The  selling  prices  of  real  estate,  except  in  growing  cities 
and  localities  where  there  is  a  natural  increase,  have  fallen  to  a 
similar  extent,  as  is  abundantly  shown  by  country  property  in 
the  Eastern  States.    While  often  ascribed  to  various  local  causes. 
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the  actual  reason  la  simply  the  iacraaae   ia  the  value   of  the 
money  for  which  the  sale  ia  to  be  made. 

And  80  it  is  of  every  kind  of  property  posseBsed  by  man. 

ThnB  it  will  be  seen  that  the  interest  of  the  silver  prodacer 
the  restoration  of  bimetallism  is  very  insignificant  in  comparison 
with  the  vast  interests  of  the  farmer,  the  planter,  and,  iodeed, 
of  the  owner  of  commodities  of  any  kind. 

President  Andrews  of  Brown  University,  at  the  Brussels  Con- 
ference stated  that  the  silver  constituted  but  tJs  of  one  per  cent, 
or  Tohni  of  the  whole,  of  the  total  national  prodnct  of  the  United 
States,  in  1890.  ■ 

The  importance  of  stiver  comes  from  its  being  a  money  metdQi 
a  measure  of  value.  The  idea  current  at  the  East  that  silver 
miners  only  are  interested  in  the  remonettzation  of  the  white 
metal,  is  about  as  sensible  as  it  would  be,  in  case  Congress 
shonld  pass  an  act  lengthening  the  yard  to  fifty  inches  or  en- 
larging a  bushel  to  fifty  quarts,  to  insist  that  the  only  persons 
opposing  the  change  were  the  manufacturers  of  yardsticks  and 
bushel  baskets,  because  of  the  increased  amount  of  material  re- 
quired for  their  construction.  In  such  a  case,  those  who  would 
bear  the  real  loss,  of  course,  would  be  the  persons  who  had  to 
supply  their  products  by  the  new  and  enlarged  meaaaree,  not 
those  who  simply  furnish  the  measures  themselves. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  although  its  principal  use  from 
time  immemorial  has  been  destroyed  by  legislation,  yet  silver 
has  not  decreased  in  money  value  more  than  other  products  of 
industry.  It  has,  of  course,  felt  the  general  effect  of  the  rise  in 
the  value  of  gold  money,  but  has  kept  on  a  par  with  other  staple 
articles.  An  ounce  of  silver  will  buy  as  much  wheat  or  corn,  or 
hay  or  oats,  or  wool  or  cotton,  as  it  would  before  the  Act  of 
1873.  The  tables  showing  this  are  too  well  known  to  be  repeated 
here.  Every  commodity  has  been  reduced  in  its  money  value 
since  the  single  gold  Btandard  was  established  and  money  began 
to  increase  in  value.  To-day,  according  to  best  authontieK, 
money  has  risen  to  about  147,  calling  it  par  in  1873.  Of  coarse, 
this  correspondingly  reduces  the  price  of  everything  else  when 
compared  with  it. 
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It  is  true  that  one  sometimes  meets  people  who  think  that 
flome  certain  commodity,  as  silver  or  wheat,  has  gone  down  in 
valne  instead  of  money  having  gone  np.  They  are  like  the  ig- 
norant man  who  supposes  that  the  sun  revolves  aronnd  the  earth 
each  day,  becaose  it  appears  to  do  so ;  or  like  a  child  in  a  rail- 
road car,  who  thinks  that  the  people  on  the  platform  are  moving 
backward  when  the  train  begins  to  move  forward.  Bat  when 
the  man  sees  that  all  the  heavenly  bodies  are  apparently  revolv- 
ing as  well  as  the  san,  he  will  gradually  realize  that  it  is  the 
earth  which  tarns  and  not  the  myriads  of  bodies  that  snrroand 
it ;  and  when  the  child  sees  that  the  honses  and  the  trees  and  all 
other  objects  are  apparently  moving  backward,  as  well  as  the  by- 
standers, he  learns  that  the  train  in  which  he  sits  is  that  which 
is  really  in  motion,  and  not  all  surronnding  things.  So  if  a 
single  commodity  alone  had  decreased  in  price,  it  might  be 
thought  that  for  some  special  reason  it  had  lost  value,  but  when 
it  is  found  that  the  whole  range  of  tangible  things,  including 
every  product  of  home  industry,  is  worth  less  than  it  was  ten 
years  ago,  it  becomes  evident  that  it  is  the  money  which  has  in- 
creased in  purchasing  power  and  not  the  commodities  that  have 
decreased  in  worth. 

Speaking  of  those  who  thus  reverse  the  facts,  Sir  Guilford  B. 
Molesworth  said  at  the  Brussels  Conference  :  ''  It  is  gold  who  is 
the  sick  man,  not  silver.  They  have  mistaken  the  bloated  con- 
dition of  gold  for  a  symptom  of  health,  whereas  it  is  the  symptom 
of  a  dangerous  disease  that  now  threatens  a  fearful  crisis." 

Mr.  Allard,  honorary  director  of  the  Belgian  mint,  also  stated 
the  facts  forcibly  and  tersely  at  the  Brussels  Conference :  '^  The 
evil  \&  not  to  be  found  in  the  fall  of  silver,  but  consists  solely  in 
the  appreciation  of  gold.  It  is  not  silver  which  has  fallen  but 
gold  which  has  risen."  And  again :  ''Silver  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  result.  It  is  gold  which  you  have  made  scarce  and 
which  has,  therefore,  risen  in  value." 

These  matters  have  been  more  scientifically  considered  in 
Europe  than  in  this  country,  but  even  here  they  did  not  escape 
prompt  observation  by  experts.  Ab  early  as  1877,  four  years 
after  demonetization,  the  condition  had  become  sufficiently  plain 
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for  the  tTiiited  States  Monetary  ComoiissiOD  to  deolare  "Qold 
has  risen  in  all  coantries,  while  silver  has  fallen  in  none." 

In  1879  Disraeli  said  in  a  public  speech  :  *'Gold  is  every  day 
appreciating  in  value,  and  as  it  appreciates  in  valae  the  lower 
become  prices,"  The  article  on  "Silver"  in  the  Eneyclopcedia 
Britannica  (and  I  quote  that  because  it  is  English  and  certainly 
not  biased  iu  favor  of  bimetallism)  says:  "The  closure  of  the 
mint  to  silver  has  enhanced  the  purchasing  power  of  gold,  com- 
pared with  either  silver  or  other  commodities,  about  one  fourth." 
This  was  written  about  1882 — say  nine  years  after  demonetization. 

Some  time  later  Mr.  Balfour  stated  the  increase  in  the  valne 
of  money  in  Great  Britain  in  15  or  16  years,  as  no  less  than  30 
to  35  per  cent. 

Sir  Wm.  Houldsworth,  one  of  the  British  commifisioners  at 
Brussels,  said  :  "A  general  fall  of  gold  money  prices  has  taken 
place.     This  can  only  be  called  an  appreciation  of  gold." 

The  three  leading  authorities  of  the  world  on  the  relative  val- 
ues of  money  and  commodities  have  been  the  tables  of  the  Lon- 
don Economist  in  England,  and  of  Mr,  Sauerbeck  and  Profrasor 
Soetbeer  in  Germany. 

The  London  Economic  tables  are  based  on  the  average  value  of 
22  leading  articles  in  the  London  market ;  Mr.  Sauerbeck's  were 
founded  more  broadly  on  the  prices  of  45  principal  commodities 
in  Germany  ;  and  Professor  Soetbeer  took  100  different  articles 
in  the  Hamburg  market  aud  added  14  others  imported  from 
England,  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  range  of  commercial  products. 
Averages  such  as  these — including  such  a  variety  of  articles — 
avoid  the  influences  of  temporary  fluctuations  in  individual 
items  by  reason  of  short  crops  or  overproduction  or  exceptional 
demand,  and  give  as  correct  a  view  of  the  purchasing  power  of 
money,  compared  with  commodities  in  general,  as  it  is  possible 
to  obtain. 

While  these  tables  have  been  prepared  entirely  independently 
by  their  learned  authors,  year  by  year,  it  is  interesting  to  see 
bow  nearly  they  agree  iu  their  general  resnlte.  The  London 
Economist  shows  a  decline  in  average  prices  from  134  of  its  "in- 
del  numbers"  in  1873  to  95  in  1894,  being  A'l,  or  over  29  per 
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cent  The  Soetbeer  tables  make  the  decline  a  little  leas,  and  the 
Sanerbeck  tables  somewhat  more  (32  per  cent).  Taking  an 
average  of  these,  wonld  make  the  present  value  of  single  standard 
money  in  Eorope  about  145  compared  with  what  it  was  in  1873, 
when  the  demonetization  of  silver  started  the  upward  tendency 
of  money,  and  the  apparent  depreciation  of  commodities.  But 
in  this  country  the  change  has  been  even  greater,  as  is  obvious 
to  all  from  a  comparison  of  the  prices  of  the  great  staples  which 
are  most  familiar,  such  as  wheat  and  cotton,  on  which  the  aver- 
age reduction  has  exceeded  50  per  cent  That  there  is  no  pres- 
ent diminution  in  this  reduction  of  values  appears  from  the  re- 
cent reports  of  the  London  Economist.  Its  midsummer  report  in 
1892,  to  July  1  of  that  year,  showed  that  the  average  apparent 
fail  in  values  of  26  leading  articles  of  consumption  had  been  7i^ 
in  two  years,  or  about  4  x>er  cent  x>or  year ;  and  the  fall  in  the 
last  preceding  six  months  had  been  2:^  per  cent,  or  at  the  rate 
of  4iV  per  cent  per  year ;  and  the  second  six  months  of  1892 
showed  no  improvement. 

The  only  apparent  exception  to  this  reduction  in  price  is  in 
wages,  and  they  have  been  kept  up  through  the  efforts  of  organ- 
izations of  great  power,  acting  through  strikes  and  other  meth- 
ods. Meanwhile,  however,  the  number  of  the  unemployed  has 
greatly  increased,  so  that  the  average  wages  paid  to  the  whole 
working  i>opulation,  including  those  who  are  idle  and  not  earn- 
ing anything  at  all,  are  very  considerably  below  the  same  aver- 
age in  1873. 

L.  Bbadfobd  Pbinoe. 


SOME  ASPECTS  OF  THE  LIQUOR  PROBLEM. 


IN'  THE  growth  of  a  progressive  society  some  abuses  will 
natarally  fafiten  their  hold  on  the  social  organism  aud  thrive 
for  a  loDger  or  shorter  time.  Id  aa  organism  of  stroDg  vitality, 
such  evils  are  usually  transient,  and  iodioate  no  fanctional  dis- 
order ;  but  at  times,  they  accumulate  and  grow  so  great  as  to 
threaten  the  well-being  of  the  society  in  which  they  arise. 
Among  the  social  abases  which  have  so  strongly  enlisted  the 
activities  of  onr  philanthropic  age,  perhaps  none  receives  a 
greater  share  of  public  attention  than  the  drink  evil.  For  some 
years  past  there  has  been  au  exceptionally  vigorous  agitation 
of  this  question  in  the  pulpit,  the  lecture  hall,  the  political 
platform,  and  even  the  schoolroom.  Nor  does  the  agitation 
show  any  sign  of  diminution,  but  is  rather  increasing  in  strength 
and  efficacy,  and  as  the  agitation  against  slavery  was  most  vig- 
orous immediately  previous  to  its  abolition,  so  there  may  be 
reason  to  believe  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  some  radical  and 
widespread  reform  in  the  temperance  problem. 

On  the  whole,  there  seems  reason  for  believing  that  the  evil  of 
intemperance  is  relatively  diminishing,  and  that  society  Id  out 
day  does  not  suffer  as  much  from  it  as  it  did  in  former  days. 
This,  however,  is  not  an  inference  which  one  would  draw  from 
the  statements  of  those  who  regard  temperance  reform  aa  the 
greatest  and  most  pressing  of  social  problems.  Those  who  con- 
fine their  studies  and  activities  to  one  question  are  liable  to 
error  of  perspective  in  judgment  of  others.  The  annual  drink 
bill  is  sometimes  iustanced  as  a  proof  of  the  degeneracy  of  our  age. 
Taken  at  its  lowest  estimate  this  bill  is  indeed  enormous,  but 
when  we  consider  the  growth  of  population,  that  the  sales  of  both 
wholesaler  and  retailer  often  appear  in  the  total  much  the  a 
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as  in  estimateB  of  pnblic  wealth,  we  have  indnded  the  value  of 
land  and  the  mortages  on  it,  and,  what  is  of  far  more  moment 
than  all  this,  that  more  than  half  of  this  liquor  bill  is  a  tax  for 
the  snpi>ort  of  the  government.  We  shall  see  that  the  infer- 
ences drawn  from  this  source  are  greatly  exaggerated.  That  the 
evil  may  be  diminishiug  does  not  argue,  however^  that  there 
should  be  any  cessation  of  the  agitation  against  it,  but  if  true  it 
is  rather  an  indication  of  how  efficacious  this  agitation  has  been. 

A  wholesome  enthusiasm  is  necessary  to  insure  success  in  any 
good  cause  but  it  ought  not  to  lead  us  to  overlook  the  relative 
imi)ortance  of  other  reforms  and  the  necessity  of  eradicating 
other  great  evils.  There  is  often  a  lack  of  perspective  in  temper- 
ance literature  which  detracts  from  its  value.  It  is  frequently 
asserted  that  the  drink  evil  is  the  cause  of  i>overty  and  crime, 
and  by  far  the  most  baneful  of  all  social  evils.  Many  good  peo- 
ple are  convinced  that  if  this  evil  were  swept  away  it  would 
carry  with  it  a  whole  brood  of  other  evils.  A  person,  however, 
who  has  devoted  time  to  the  study  of  human  affairs  and  then 
concluded  that  the  evils  of  society  are  reducible  to  the  one  great 
cause,  intemperance,  has  not  studied  to  good  advantage.  A  su- 
perficial knowledge  of  social  phenomena  will  afford  evidence 
that  the  evil  of  intemperance  is  more  frequently  the  result  of 
other  conditions  than  individual  perverseness.  It  was  the  fashion 
in  the  early  part  of  the  century  to  attribute  all  social  evils  to 
overpopulation,  whereas  all  are  now  agreed  that  relative  over- 
population only  occurs  among  those  whose  condition  is  otherwise 
hox>eless. 

The  opinion  that  intemx>erance  is  the  source  of  all  social  evils 
is  fostered  by  those  whose  philanthropy  is  not  always  above  sus- 
picion. The  middle  classes  may  be  said  to  be  the  sponsors  of 
the  temperance  reform  movement.  Capitalists,  railway  presi- 
dents, and  other  employers  of  labor,  will  assert  that  any  evils 
the  laborer  may  have  worth  complaining  about,  are  attributable 
to  intemperance  and  that  the  most  beneficial  thing  for  the  cause 
of  labor  would  be  temperance  reform.  The  laborer,  however, 
asserts  that  intemperance  results  from  conditions  other  than  in- 
dividual depravity^  and  that  when  these  conditions  are  remedied 
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the  Uqnor  problem  will  sol  re  itself,  and  in  the  d 
ance  reform  is  good  for  all  classes  of  men. 

The  best  way  to  estimate  the  relative  importance  of  this  great 
reform  is  to  study  the  caoses  of  the  evil ;  and  this  leads  as  to  re- 
mark that  a  prominent  characteristic  of  temperance  lit«ratare  is 
the  tack  of  attention  paid  to  the  etiolo^  of  the  sobject.  If  we 
wish  to  reform  an  evil  we  should  become  acquainted  with  the 
sources  of  it.  When  an  evil  ia  so  widespread  as  that  of  intem- 
perance it  must  have  deep  causes.  Those  who  devote  themselves 
to  temperance  reform  occupy  themselves  mainly  with  the  pathol- 
ogy of  the  subject.  Temperance  literature  deals  with  the  distress 
and  misery  caused  by  the  drink  evil,  and  its  disastrous  results  to 
society.  We  often  hear  of  exhortation  to  personal  amendment, 
and,  occasionally,  other  suggestions  of  a  practical  nature  looking 
to  the  cure  of  the  evil,  but  there  is  not  much  inquiry  into  the 
causes  by  which  the  evil  is  brought  about,  it  t>eing  no  doubt 
assumed  that  it  is  an  individual  evil  for  which  individnals  aa 
such  are  responsible  and  which  individuals  as  such  can  remedy. 
The  evil  effects  of  this  vice  are  at  once  apparent  and  baneful. 
It  is  an  evil  which  especially  arouses  the  feelings  and  emotions, 
and  this  is,  no  doubt,  the  reason  why  temperance  reform  has 
been  mainly  a  woman's  movement  and  the  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject has  t>een  emotional  rather  than  intellectual. 

Women  may  be  said  to  be  the  prime  movers  or  strongest  sup- 
porters of  the  temperance  movement,  and  were  it  not  for  her 
influence  so  ably  exerted  the  agitation  would  probably  greatly 
languish  or  become  ineffectaal.  The  liquor  evil  is  one  that  above 
others  threatens  and  menaces  the  home,  and  it  is  fitting  that 
woman,  to  whom  home  is  the  world,  should  be  foremost  in  guard- 
ing the  home  against  the  evils  that  wonld  disrupt  or  bligbt  it 
It  has  been  said  that  individualism  or  egoism  is  the  characteris- 
tic of  man,  while  alCrnism  is  the  characteristic  of  woman,*  and 
woman's  interest  in  temperance  reform  is  a  proof  of  the  truth  of 
this  statement.  Intemperauce  is  a  vice  of  men  and  one  from 
which  women  only  secondarily  suffer.  The  philanthropy  of  the 
ladies,  however,  is  not  always  taken  at  its  f^oe  valae.    Oocasion- 
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ally  the  tu  quoque  argument  is  heard.  Bishop  SpaldiDg,  the 
Catholic  bishop  of  Peoria,  for  instance,  in  a  late  work  *  tells  as 
that  ''the  land  is  filled  with  clamoroos  denouncers  of  drunken- 
ness and  i>oisonons  liquors,  but  gluttony  and  badly  prepared 
food  are  the  causes  of  more  sickness  and  misery  than  alcoholic 
drink,  and  the  army  of  reformers  might  well  reserve  part  of  the 
abuse  they  heap  upon  distillers  and  saloon-keepers  for  cooks  and 
confectioners.  My  argument  against  women  is  that  they  have 
made  us  a  nation  of  dyspeptics,  having  from  time  immemorial 
held  sway  in  the  kitchen."  The  implication  of  all  this  being 
that  there  is  a  necessary  connection  between  drunkenness,  for 
which  men  are  responsible,  and  bad  cooking,  for  which  women 
are  responsible,  and  that  temperance  reform  should  embrace  the 
kitchen  as  well  as  the  saloon,  and  might  profitably  begin  in  the 
former  locality.  The  liquor  problem,  however,  is  one  of  the 
gravest  of  our  social  problems,  and  it  demands  the  united  efforts 
of  all  friends  of  humanity  for  the  mitigation  or  suppression  of 
the  evil. 

In  discussing  the  plans  for  the  cure  of  this  evil,  one  of  the  ob- 
vious features  we  find  in  many  that  are  proposed  is  their  im- 
practicability. Impracticability  is  the  great  sin  of  good  people, 
and  an  incalculable  amount  of  harm  has  been  done  in  the  world 
by  people  who  were  animated  by  the  best  of  intentions.  The 
best  and  only  way  to  effectually  cope  with  an  evil  of  this  nature 
and  of  such  proportions  is  to  supplant  it  It  will  be  of  small 
utility  to  destroy  an  evil  unless  we  have  some  good  to  take  its 
place.  The  total  and  immediate  abolition  of  the  drink  evil 
would  leave  a  large  vacuum  in  our 'national  life.  Men  now 
spend  a  large  portion  of  their  earnings  for  liquor.  If  they  were 
compelled  to  abstain  it  is  not  certain  that  they  would  at  once  ac- 
quire better  habits.  The  wisest  way  to  abolish  intemperance  is 
to  offer  men  inducements  to  abstain,  and  to  make  it  easier  for 
them  to  keep  sober  than  to  get  drunk  and  quite  as  pleasant. 

The  liquor  problem  deals  not  with  a  single  evil  but  with  an 
aggregate  of  evils.  It  is  to  be  combated  in  a  variety  of  modes 
and  panaceas  are  utterly  illusory.    The  efforts  of  practical  tem- 
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perance  reformers  mast  firat  be  directed  to  the  vice  of  intemper- 
ance, which  is  a  personal  sin,  and  is  to  be  met  chiefly  by  the 
indacDces  of  religion.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  intemper- 
ance is  a  distinctive  vic«  of  the  lower  classes.  Taken  propor- 
tionately it  is  quite  aa  conspicuoos  in  the  npper  classes  as  in  the 
"great  unknown."  The  moral  nature  of  men  must  be  appealed 
to,  aud  unless  they  are  prepared  by  the  inflnence  of  religion  no 
reform  can  be  permanent  in  its  effects. 

But  the  drink  evil  in  its  essence  is  an  evil  for  which  society  is 
responsible,  and  every  true  remedy  must  approach  the  problem 
on  this  side.  Individual  effort  will  accompliBh  little  unless  the 
conditions  from  which  the  evil  arises  are  remedied.  And  this 
phase  of  the  subject  would  bring  us  into  the  domain  of  property 
rights  and  the  discussion  of  vested  interests  and  other  interest- 
ing questions.  There  is  always  a  great  deal  of  abuse  of  the 
liquor  dealer.  Society  most  have  a  target  for  its  moral  indigna- 
tion, and  the  saloon-keeper  discharges  this  office  in  the  modem 
economy.  But  the  saloon-keeper  only  makes  use  of  opportuuies 
which  good  people  neglect.  While  other  people  are  intent  on 
their  individual  gain  the  saloon-keeper  is  providing  for  the  com- 
fort of  his  patrons.  Gain  is,  indeed,  his  object^  bat  he  takes 
care  that  this  shall  not  be  apparent.  Whyis  it  tbatour  manici- 
palities  are  so  wretchedly  governed  1  It  is  becaose  those  who 
should  be  the  leaders  refuse  to  lead.  And  the  saloon-keeper 
flourishes  because  society,  which  alone  can  remedy  the  evil, 
neglects  to  do  so. 

There  is  a  very  large  amount  of  capital  in  the  liqaor  business 
which  has  been  invested  with  the  tacit  consent  of  society.  This 
is  often  a  graver  diCSculty  in  the  way  of  temperance  reform  than 
is  commonly  supposed.  How  to  deal  with  this  phase  of  the  snb. 
ject  constitntes  one  of  the  perplexing  difficulties  of  the  wise  and 
conscientious  statesman. 

But  when  once  society  is  thoroughly  aroused  and  recognizee 
that  relief  can  come  only  from  united  effort  and  that  it  has  the 
remedy  in  its  own  hands  the  end  will  soon  come.  Henoe  it  is 
that  of  all  the  plans  for  dealing  with  this  evil  the  one  which  has 
accomplished  the  most  good  is  the  so-called  Oothenbarg  system, 
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to  which  so  much  attention  has  been  directed  by  the  able  report 
of  Dr.  R  B.  L.  Gtoold  to  the  Commissioner  of  Labor.  The  feature 
of  this  system  is  the  regulation  and  carrying  on  of  the  traffic  by 
the  municipality;  and  it  unites  the  strictest  control  of  the  busi- 
ness with  the  absence  of  any  undue  interference  with  individual 
liberty.  It  is  the  national  system  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  and 
has  been  in  operation  over  twenty  years,  and  the  strongest  argn> 
ment  in  its  favor  is  that  no  municipality  which  once  adopted  it 
ever  gave  it  up.  The  liquor  business  is  carried  on  by  some  local 
capitalists^  according  to  certain  established  regulations,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community.  After  the  ordinary  interest  on  capi- 
tal is  paid,  the  excess  of  profits  goes  to  public  uses.  We  in  our 
country  have  many  excellent  laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  liquor 
traffic  and  could  they  be  rigidly  enforced  the  evil  would  not  be 
60  pronounced.  The  great  detriment  with  us  is  that  it  is  alway& 
the  interest  of  the  liquor  dealer  to  break  the  law  if  he  can  avoid 
detection.  Under  the  (Gothenburg  system  the  element  of  indi- 
vidual interest  and  profit  is  entirely  eliminated,  and  the  one  who 
sells  liquor  has  no  motive  for  breaking  the  laws. 

This  is  meeting  the  intemperance  evil  on  its  own  ground  ]  it  is 
attacking  the  strongholds.  No  guerrilla  warfare  or  tin-pan  agita- 
tion can  accomplish  much  against  interests  that  are  so  rich,  so 
I>owerful,  so  aggressive,  and  so  united,  as  the  liquor  interests. 
They  can  affi)rd  to  make  light  of  '^  tambourine  tactics."  But  not 
even  the  liquor  interests  can  withstand  the  might  and  power  of 
society.  This  plan  is  destined  to  spread,  and  it  deserves  the  at- 
tention and  study  of  every  thoughtful  temperance  reformer. 
Some  of  our  best  laws  in  relation  to  the  liquor  traffic  are  modeled 
after  it.  It  may  not  be  ideal  justice  but  it  is  an  approximation.^ 
It  may  not  affect  a  radical  cure  of  the  evil,  but  it  will  bring 
about  a  great  mitigation  of  it.  It  may  not  be  the  best  thing,  but 
at  present  it  is  the  next  best  thing. 

Henky  O.  Wabd. 
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BY  RKV.   B.   W.  WILLIAMS. 

THE  Sabbatb,  as  a  day  of  rest,  is  an  importaat  factor  ia  our 
civilization.  It  should  be  guarded  and  protected  by  legal 
enactment,  within  the  limits  of  sound  discretion  and  the  good  of 
society.  We  do  not  of  course  believe  that  the  government  should 
deal  with  the  religious  aspects  of  the  Sabbath  question ;  that  is 
wisely  left  to  the  churches.  W©  would  not  compel  men  by  law 
to  attend  church,  hear  sermons,  read  the  Bible,  sing  gospel  hymns, 
nor  practice  any  form  of  religious  worship  on  the  Sabbath  day ; 
but  we  earnestly  contend  that  the  grasping  greed  of  this  avari- 
cious age  should  not  be  allowed  to  deprive  our  people  of  the 
needed  day  of  rest ;  and  that  those  who  wish  to  observe  it  as  a 
day  of  religious  worship  should  have  an  opportunity  of  doing 
so.  We  would  Beek  to  gaard  the  Sabbath  only  as  a  civil  institu- 
tion, without  oppressing  any  one  religiously. 

The  constitution  of  man  requires  that  each  six  days  of  labor 
should  be  followed  by  one  of  rest  and  relaxation. 

1.  The  Sabbath  rest  is  necessary  to  physical  health  and  vigor. 
It  is  a  well-known  physiological  truth  that  the  body  needs  a  peri- 
odical rest  from  labor.  Incessant  toil  would  result  in  great  in- 
jury, and  sooner  or  later  in  total  prostration  and  premature 
death,  Man  soon  becomes  exhausted  under  continual  labor.  His 
body  must  be  recuperated.  This  can  only  be  done  by  observing 
a  period  of  rest  and  relaxation.  Nor  is  the  usual  nightly  repose 
sufficient  for  this  purpose.  Man  needs  to  abstain  from  labor  one 
day  in  seven,  in  order  to  recruit  his  powers  and  repleniaii  bis 
vital  force. 

2.  The  observance  of  the  Sabbath  is  essential  to  intellecttml 
strength  and  progress.  The  same  periodicity  which  is  found  in 
man's  physical  nature  aliM  characterizes  bis  mental  faculties. 
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When  the  mind  is  continually  occapied  with  the  corroding  cares 
of  life  and  bnsiness,  it  becomes  ezhansted.  It  most  have  rest  as 
well  as  the  body.  This  is  found  not  in  total  cessation  of  all 
mental  activity,  bat  in  a  change  of  employment. 

3.  The  recarrenoe  and  due  observance  of  the  Sabbath  is  con- 
ducive to  social  refinement.  When  men  are  daily  engaged  in 
manual  labor,  which  soils  the  clothing  and  begrimes  the  person, 
they  are  apt  to  become  careless  and  indifferent  as  to  their  per- 
sonal appearance.  They  take  no  pains  to  be  neat  and  dean, 
knowing  that  they  must  soon  return  to  their  work.  But  when 
I>eople  attend  divine  service,  going  out  to  meet  each  other  clean 
and  well-dressed,  greater  self-respect  is  promoted.  Manners  and 
morals  are  improved.  Beligious  instruction  is  received.  GkK)d 
impressions  and  habits  are  formed. 

4.  The  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  as  a  day  of  rest  and  reli- 
gious worship,  tends  to  promote  morality.  It  is  on  that  sacred 
day  that  our  people  assemble,  with  devout  reverence,  in  the  Sun- 
day-school and  in  the  public  sanctuary,  to  learn  and  imbibe  the 
best  moral  principles.  The  inculcation  of  such  principles  must 
have  a  salutary  effect  upon  the  conduct  of  the  people.  It  makes 
them  know  the  right,  and  renders  them  more  capable  of  doing 
it.  It  restrains  men  from  crime  and  lawlessness.  It  prompts 
them  to  enterprises  of  public  utility.  It  corrects  and  elevates 
public  sentiment. 

5.  The  proper  observance  of  the  Lord's  day  has  a  salutary  in- 
fluence upon  industrial  life.  Daring  the  week  the  laborer 
feels  his  weariness  gradually  increasing.  At  its  close  he  is  often 
well-nigh  exhausted,  and  feels  as  if  he  could  not  bear  another 
day  of  toil.  The  Sunday  rest  affords  a  respite  from  toil  just 
when  he  needs  it.  The  intermission  of  one  day  enables  the 
workingman  to  begin  the  labors  of  the  week  with  renewed 
strength,  and  in  a  happier  and  better  frame  of  mind.  Men  will 
do  their  work  better,  and  accomplish  more  in  the  end,  by  work- 
ing six  days  in  the  week,  than  by  working  seven. 

Blackstone,  in  his  Commentaries,  assures  us  that  the  Sabbath 
is  ''of  undoubted  value  as  a  civil  institution"  ;  and  perhaps  no 
jurist  or  statesman  of  ability  would  dissent  from  this  statement. 
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Adam  Smith,  the  distiogaished  political  ecoDOmist,  said  :  "Tbe 
Sabbath,  as  a  political  institution,  is  of  inestimable  value,  inde- 
pendently of  its  claims  to  divine  antbority."  Justice  McLean, 
of  tbe  United  States  Supreme  Court,  expressed  the  opinion  that 
"where there  is  no  Christian  Sabbath  there  is  no  Christian  mo- 
rality; and  without  this,  free  government  cannot  long  exist." 

Tbe  late  Dr.  Philip  Schaff,  the  well-knowa  chnrch  historian 
and  theologiao,  makes  the  following  observations  ou  this  subject: 
"Take  away  the  Sabbath,  and  you  destroy  the  most  humane  and 
democratic  institution  which  in  every  respect  was  made  for  man, 
but  more  particularly  for  the  man  of  labor  and  t^il,  of  pover^ 
and  sorrow.  Take  away  the  Sabbath,  and  you  destroy  a  mighty 
conservative  force,  and  dry  up  a  fountain  from  which  the  family, 
the  church,  and  the  state  receive  constant  nourishment  and  snp- 
port.  Take  away  the  Sabbath,  and  you  shake  the  moral  founda- 
tion of  our  national  power  and  prosperity ;  our  churches  will  be 
forsaken,  our  Sunday -schools  emptied,  onr  domestic  devotions 
will  languish,  the  fountains  of  public  and  private  virtue  will  dry 
np;  a  flood  of  profanity,  licentiousness,  and  vice  will  inondate 
the  land;  labor  will  lose  its  reward,  liberty  be  deprived  of  its 
pillar,  self-government  will  prove  a  failure,  and  our  republican 
institutions  end  in  anarchy  and  confusion,  te  give  way,  in  doe 
time,  to  the  most  oppressive  and  degrading  military  despotism 
known  in  the  annals  of  history.  Yea,  the  end  of  the  Sabbath 
would  be  for  America  the  beginning  of  the  unlimited  reign  of  the 
infernal  idol  trinity,  of  Mammon,  Bacchus,  and  Venus,  and  over- 
whelm us  at  last  in  temporal  and  eternal  ruin."* 

If  the  foregoing  observations  are  correct,  the  importance  of 
doly  observing  the  weekly  day  of  rest  cannot  be  too  strongly 
emphasized.  Let  us,  as  Christian  patriots,  use  all  available 
means  for  its  preservation  and  defense.  If  we  succeed  at  this 
point,  our  moral  and  political  salvation  is  assured;  bat  if  we  fail 
here,  our  futnre  prospects  are  beset  with  grave  doabts. 

B.  W.  WlLUAMS. 
•  ivineoon  Reviae,  vol.  U,  p.  S70. 
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A  department  devoted  to  notes  and  comments  concerning  affairs  of  in- 
terest to  intelligent  and  patriotic  citizens.  Communications  relating 
to  local  and  other  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  governmental  ana 
social  conditions,  on  the  part  of  individuals  or  Jminicipal  B^orm, 
Ck)od  Oovemment,  Law  and  Order,  and  similar  organizations,  in- 
clitding  ethical  ana  religious  efforts  for  the  promotion  of  good  citi- 
zenship, are  especially  invited. 

Political  and  Vote  Buyers.— Vote  buyers  sink  the  suffrages  of 
Social  Problems,  freemen,  won  and  bestowed  here  by  the  blood  and  heart- 
break of  generations,  below  the  meanest  lust  that  black- 
ens human  history,  that  damning  lust  for  gold.  The  costliest  thing  possessed 
by  mortal  man  is  the  freeman's  vote.  From  Calvary  to  Appomattox  men 
died  to  win  it.  To  the  Old  World,  that  **  waste  of  grave  dust  stamped  with 
crown  aud  crest,"  it  was  the  happiest  dream.  Gk>d  gave  mankind  this  New 
World  and  its  heroes  to  make  that  dream  come  true.  And,  early  in  our  his- 
tory, he  gave  us,  for  a  warning,  a  traitor  then  unrivaled  since  Judas. 
Arnold's  line  has  not  failed.  His  soul  survives  in  the  men  who  corrupt  the 
sources  of  political  i>ower.  They  are  traitors  to  the  Old  World  and  the  New, 
to  liberty,  and  to  every  hero  that  liberty  ever  had.  They  belie  the  hearts 
of  their  countrymen,  betray  posterity,  and  defile  the  memory  of  the  mothers 
who  bore  them.  False  to  their  city,  their  town,  their  state ;  fklse  to  manhood, 
to  womanhood,  to  childhood ;  false  to  the  dictates  of  both  private  and  public 
morality ;  defiant  of  the  laws  of  their  country  and  of  the  commandments  of 
their  God,  they  sink  the  average  honor  of  mankind,  profane  the  religion 
which  they  profess,  and  smirch  the  bread  of  their  sacrament.  Whatever 
they  touch  they  taint.  Some  of  them  are  devoid  of  even  that  bastard  honor 
said  to  prevail  among  thieves.  They  carry  their  methods  from  the  ballot-box 
to  the  statehouse,  and  there  join  a  lobby,  which,  for  the  variety  and  magni- 
tude of  its  private  and  public  scandals,  is  the  Sodom  of  the  state.  But  it  is 
the  "  Sinker's  "  heaven.  He  shares  its  predatory  joys  and  its  criminal  con- 
ferences. He  hears  and  makes  confessions  that  would  blister  the  lips  of  a 
Jackal.  He  rejoices  in  companionships  to  be  found  in  their  perfection  only 
in  the  state  prison  and  the  state  capitol.  He  affiliates  with  the  man  who  is  a 
stickler  for  a  white  shirt  and  a  black  heart ;  with  that  pariah  of  an  honorable 
profession,  the  lobby  lawyer ;  with  the  party  committeeman  who  seeks  in 
every  bargain  the  double  reward  and  the  double  pleasure  of  selling  himself 
and  as  many  of  his  party  as  i>ossible ;  with  that  kind  of  man  who  is  true  to 
no  party  and  to  no  principle,  but  who  is  a  deep  ditch  in  any  party.— JETar^/ord 

Oourant. 

.... 

Free  Employment  Societies.— No  more  practical  method  has  been  de- 
vised for  extending  needed  aid  to  worthy  seekers  for  employment,  than  that 
illustrated  by  the  New  York  Employment  Society,  25  Clinton  Place,  whose 
work  is  directed  by  some  of  New  York's  best-known  citizens,  and  includes 
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amonit  ICa  ofBcerslhe  fbllowing:  members  or  the  iDsUtute  of  Civics:  R«t. 
John  B.  Devins.  president;  W,  S,  Rainsford,  D.  D.,  and  William  Ives  Wash- 
burn, iwmmlttee  on  finsnae.  We  quote  from  l(a  nddrees  to  ilie  public  u 
follows: 

"The  BO<iiet7  farnltihes  appllt^ants  for  posllions  of  any  kind,  without  ex- 
pense to  employer  or  employee.  Capable  men  with  k"^'^  records,  who  are 
out  of  work  Ihrough  no  fault  of  their  own,  can  be  rumished  at  the 
shortest  possiblo  notit*.  We  can  aupplj  bookkeepera,  eterks,  inecfaanlia, 
watchmen,  porters,  butlers,  and  repreaentativea  of  more  than  one  hundred 
trades  and  occupations  whose  business  ability  and  moral  character  havebem 
tboroUKbly  investigated.  A  call  at  our  office,  a  postal  card,  or  a  telephone 
message  will  receive  prompt  attention.  We  bespeak  for  the  one  thousand 
workingmen  now  on  our  books  your  personal  consicleratioti,  and,  if  postihle, 
your  patronuKB." 

Similar  oi^anizallonB  in  all  lurge  cities  will  help  to  establish  better  rels- 
tiona  between  the  well-to-do  and  those  who  are  struggtinK  for  au  honest 
livelihood. 

A  Nkw  Eh*  is  Politics. — The  new  era  is  dawning,  great  political  up- 
heavals are  rocking  the  ship  of  state.  Voters  rush  to  the  one  side  and  b»ck 
to  the  other,  giving  so-called  representative  parties  of  the  people  yet  anotbn 
chance,  and  with  tlie  new  century  we  shall  see  the  people  theaiaelvea  rise 
above  partisanship  and  legislate  lu  the  interest  of  humanity.  The  epoch  at 
competition  and  the  wage  system  is  dying,  cooperative  effort,  in  some  form 
or  other,  is  pressing  forward  to  supersede  them,  despite  all  opposition. 
Manifold  signs  of  world-wide  change  are  palpable  on  every  hand ;  a  ctianff! 
in  what  Virgil  calls  "  the  order  of  the  ages."  Profound  unrest  permeitM 
the  entire  civilised  world.  Men  feel  the  presence  of  a  new  and  mightyfone 
heaving  and  swaying  the  ocean  of  humanity.  Tories  and  Bourbons,  ■•iheit 
prototypes  of  old.  stand  ready  to  resist  any  change  which  abridge*  Ibtir 
privileges,  crying  out  that  sll  is  welt  with  the  world.  They  point  to  tfw 
blessings  which  their  wealth  confers  on  it.  and  preach  patriotism  in  ptuvl* 
and  Ane  linen,  and  with  well-red  stomschs.  But  the  agit«tlnn  InoreUM 
among  the  working  masses.  They  full  to  see  the  blessings  of  moDOpolr-  A 
sense  of  bitter  injury  has  taken  possession  of  them.  The  foroea  of  a«(mflM 
nt  the  ballot-bo:i  or  elsewhere  are  being  rapidly  mobiliEed.  Men  ar«  taklll 
sides.  The  exploiters  and  the  exploited  stand  face  to  faoa.— £iiff>iiMfMf 
JoHmat. 


WoRKiMOMES  Wbonoei>  bv  WoBKiNOMEN.— Rev.  Samuel  A,  Ellot,«i 
able  Unitarian  minister  of  Brooklyn,  comes  to  the  defense  of  the  iw-calM 
"scab"  with  these  words:  "  I  have  no  quarrel  with  organised  labor,  but  I 
cannot  forget  that,  while  a  certain  band  of  laborers  is  receiving  all  th«i]>IB- 
pathy  of  thb  public  and  all  the  countenance  of  oourta  and  legislator*,  Iba* 
Isagreat  body  of  workingmen,  more  needy  and  far  more  MondleM,  wlwa 
these  privileged  '  knights  of  labor'  treat  only  with  abuse,  and  toward  wboM 
weirire  the  community  at  lurtte  seems  absolutely  indilTerent.  loumolftw- 
get  that  there  are  hundreds  of  destitute  workingmen  in  our  city  who  lit 
hooted  and  stoned  for  the  crime  of  being  willing  to  work.  The  «ptAil 
'  scab '  has  become  in  my  ears  a  title  of  honor,  synonymous  with  pluck  and 
patience.  What  American  heart,  unless  dulled  by  long  sabmlwiloD  loiud 
outrages,  can  help  throbbing  with  Indignation  that  hundreds  of  indQsUi(><i> 
workmen  are  subjected  to  violence  and  peril  of  their  Uvea  almpljr  biaaUB** 
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privilQu^ed  class  of  laborers  do  not  choose  to  have  any  competitors?  For  the 
good  name  of  Brooklyn  let  one  protest  be  heard,  for  this  ifi:noble  tyranny 
cannot  but  work  def^radation  to  the  community  which  submits  to  it." 

•  •    •    • 

Good  Vineland,  N.  J.— The  secretary  of  the  Citizens'  Organi- 

CiTizENSHiP    zation,  formed  for  cooperation  with  the  A.  I.  C,  announced 
Activities,     that  on  recent  Sabbaths  it  has  secured  **good  citizenship'' 

Sunday  addresses  by  the  pastors  of  six  churches  in  that  city. 

•  .    •    . 

Chicago  Civics  from  the  Pulpit.— Last  Sunday  (Feb.  24th)  it  thundered 
all  along:  the  line.  At  the  request  of  the  Civic  Federation  a  lar$i:e  number  of 
our  pulpits  trained  their  guns  on  the  wrongs  from  which  the  city  is  suffering. 
If  voters  do  not  cast  their  ballots  as  they  should  this  year  it  will  not  be  the 
fkult  of  ministers.  Those  who  did  not  lift  up  a  warning  voice  against  mu- 
nicipal corruption  Sunday  have  either  recently  done  so  or  will  soon  embrace 
an  opportunity  to  do  so.  There  seems  to  be  but  one  opinion  among  think- 
ing men  about  city  government. '  The  city  must  be  treated  as  a  business  cor- 
poration and  its  affairs  administered  by  men  who  are  both  capable  and  honest. 
— Letter  to  Congregationaliat, 

•  •        •        • 

Greater  Boston  is  the  title  of  a  monthly  magazine  which  *'  is  a  champion 
of  the  civic  interests  of  the  million  inhabitants  in  the  score  and  more  of  mu- 
nici|>alities  clustered  about  Boston  Harbor.  With  a  view  to  a  better  social 
order,  it  favors  some  form  of  city  and  town  federation  for  metropolitan  Bos- 
ton. It  favors  metropolitan  systems  of  docks,  water  works,  sewerage,  parks, 
and  pleasure  grounds,  technical  and  art  instruction  in  the  public  schools,  a 
rapid  transit  that  will  best  facilitate  transportation ;  and  in  general  ap- 
peals to  the  stalwart  public  spirit  and  civic  pride  and  wisdom  which,  voiced 
by  the  community  as  a  whole,  works  out  the  highest  good  of  every  member 
in  it."  The  cause  which  it  represents  has  the  sympathy  of  Hon.  S.  B.  Capen, 
A.  I.  C,  president  of  the  Boston  Municipal  League. 

•  •        •        • 

Chattanooga  has  a  bright  and  valuable  monthly  devoted  to  **  Tax  Reform 
and  Grood  Government."  Its  first  four  issues  contain  excellent  matter  re- 
lating to  the  tax  system  of  Tennessee;  the  limits  of  party  obligation  (copied 
from  this  magazine) ;  county  and  municipal  affairs ;  financial  legislation  ; 
criminal  costs  in  Tennessee ;  new  issues  in  the  South ;  tax  experience  in 
other  states;  decadence  of  state  governments,  and  similar  questions.  A 
journal  which  devotes  so  much  intelligent  attention  to  affairs  of  interest  to 
the  good  citizens  of  Tennessee  ought  to  have  their  generous  support. 

•  •        •        • 

Los  Angeles  sustains  a  weekly  Journal,   The  Investor^  which  devotes 
much  space  to  the  intelligent  consideration  of  problems  in  municipal  govern 
ment,  as  well  as  to  matters  of  finance  and  trade  in  southern  California,  on 

which  it  is  an  authority. 

.... 

Bat  Citt,  Mich.,  has  a  federation  of  clergymen,  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic,  for  combating  civic  evils. 

•  •        •        • 

Salt  Lake  City. — Nineteen  ministers  have  united  for  the  purpose  of  op- 
posing vice  and  political  corruption,  as  evidenced  by  attempts  to  thwart  the 
will  of  the  people. 
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PRorBsaoB  E.  W. 
lecture  corpa,  has  re 
by  Ihe  Civic  Feiiera 


Ejiis.  Ph.D-.UniversUyof  Chicago,  and  of  the  A.I.C. 
ntly  dIsciiBsed  the  new  charter  proposed  for  Chicago 
n,  in  an  able  public  Bddresx. 


New  York  Societv  of  Mbcbakios  akd  Tradbsuen. — The  BQnnal  bat- 
lelin  of  thie  model  institution  ia  worthy  the  study  of  all  interested  in  wisely 
directed  benevolent  sctivities.  Established  In  1786,  the  society  has  made  fur 
itself  a  most  worthy  record,  and  has  come  to  have  oostiy  buildings ;  a  ftee 
library  with  96.000  volumes:  aflneiy  equipped  .free  reading  room,  open  from 
S  a.  m.  to  9  p.  m.,  willi  more  than  65,000  annual  visitors;  freeeveninK  schools 
for  instriictlon  of  young  men  snd  women  in  useful  broncbes  of  knowledge: 
free  winter  lecture  courses ;  and  free  scholareblps  In  trade  schools.  The  able 
and  faitiiful  secretary,  who  Is  charged  with  the  immediate  direction  of  all 
this  important  work,  is  Stephen  M.  Wright,  A.  I.  C. 

CiTiiBN  AND  Cathoi.io.— Mr.  Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  A,  I.  C.  the  dis- 
tlnguislied  Catholic  lawyer  of  Baltimore,  told  the  Roman  Catholic  students 
of  Uarvard  laat  winter  "thai  they  could  not  be  bad  citizens  and  still  be  gnnd 
Catholics.  The  good  citizen  votes  in  his  town  or  city,  not  for  friendship  or 
for  policy,  or  to  curry  fiivoror  to  mak'e  money.  He  votes  according  to  hi* 
consoienee  for  the  men  and  the  measures  that  will  be  best  for  th«  public  It 
he  votes  any  other  way  he  is  not  a  good  citizen  or  a  good  Catholic." 

Tbainoo  Political  Opinion.— One  of  the  hopeful  features  of  modem 
working  politics  has  been  the  introduction  of  dabs  and  other  like  orgaDizs- 
tlons  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  knowledge  on  subjects  of  public  policy  ur 
of  current  legislation.  Tbeobjeot  of  these  agencies  is  eminently  whotesoiue. 
They  gather  for  Informal  cooperation  men  of  public  spirit  and  Intelllgeoc*. 
who  Bin  the  larger  questions  of  current  interest,  collect  information  bearing 
thereon,  formulate  measures  of  legislation,  and  directly  and  Indirectly  eier- 
cise  an  Important  inlliience  upon  candidates  for  olSce  and  upon  uiembera  «f 
Congress  or  of  the  state  legislatures.  The  result  of  such  work  ia  to  establish 
a  closer  connection  between  legislation  and  public  opinion.  Also,  as  a  in«an> 
of  diffusing  information,  these  agencies  perform  an  invaluable  function :  for 
they  not  only  enable  the  masses  to  vote  more  Intelligently,  but  also  proiuoU 
a  quicker  and  more  deflnlie  maturity  of  opinion,  and  ho  lessen  the  erils  nf 
uncertainty  arising  from  prolonged  vacillations  of  sentiment  on  questions  of 
public  policy. — A'rtP  York  Journal  of  Commerce. 

Activities  or       Bev.  Ltman  Abbott.  D.D..  is  trenchantly  diaaaaalng  in 

A.  I.  C.  Tlie  Outlook,  of  which  he  la  editor,  the  serious  civic  ptotr- 

CottKOiLORS.      lemsof  the  day.  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  progreaaira  ■ixl 

eatholiu  Christian.    Ijxtracta  from  Tht  Outlook,  praiontwi 

elsewhere,  will  command  attention. 

Eltweed  Pombroy,  as  secretary  of  the  Direct  Legislative  League  of  N'«« 
Jersey,  is  ably  urging  upon  public  attention  the  ad%-antagoB  of  the  reforea- 
dum,  oouceming  which  he  writes  forcibly  in  Tht  Outbxik  (Now  Yorit), 
issue  of  February  16. 
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her  name  favorably  known  throaghoat  the  country,  has  been  deservedly 
honored  by  her  election  to  the  presidency  of  the  National  Council  of 
Women's  Organizations.  In  her  new  position  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  her 
earnest  efforts  for  the  promotion  of  high  ideals  in  citizenship  will  be  increased 

rather  than  abated. 

•    .    .    • 

Activities  of       Edward  Chaxxixg,  Ph.D.,  associate  member  of  the 
A.  I.  C.  faculty  of  the  A.  I.  C,  in  Harvard  University,  in  associa- 

Members.        tion  with  Albert  Bushnell,  Ph.D.,  also  of  Harvard,  is  ren- 
dering signal  public  service  in  the  editingof  the '*  Ameri- 
can History  Leaflets,"  the  latest  of  which  is  noticed  elsewhere. 

•        •        •        • 

Fred  De  Land,  publisher  of  the  able  Chicago  magazine.  Electrical  En- 
gineering, gives  frequent  evidence  in  this  publication,  by  his  own  excellent 
articles,  of  the  fact  that  affairs  of  good  citizenship  may  be  profitably  consid- 
ered in  even  a  technical  business  journal. 

.... 

Hon.  Stewart  L.  Woodford,  A.  I.  C,  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Union  League  Club  of  Brooklyn,  as  successor  to  Hon.  Abel  £.  Blackmar,  A. 
I.  C,  who  has  filled  that  office  with  conspicuous  ability. 

.... 

Wood  ROW  Wilson,  Ph.D.,  Princeton  University,  of  the  A.  I.  C.  faculty 
and  lecture  corps,  will  deliver  the  opening  address  at  the  University  Exten- 
sion summer  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  June  29.    Subject,  *'  Democracy.'' 

Dr.  Wilson  has  also,  as  the  result  of  a  recent  visit  to  Baltimore,  incited  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  men  to  undertake  the  organization  of  clubs  in 
different  parts  of  the  city  for  the  promotion  of  better  municipal  government. 
At  the  meeting  to  start  the  movement  addressee  were  made  by  Professor 
Wilson,  Professor  H.  B.  Adams,  A.  I.  C,  and  Dr.  James  Carey  Thomas. 

.... 

J.  W.  Jenks,  Ph.  D.,  Cornell  University,  of  the  A.  I.  C.  lecture  corps,  has 
been  delivering  a  course  of  lectures  on  political  methods  in  Albany,  N.  T. 
A  writer  in  the  Albany  Argua  says,  with  justice,  that  Professor  Jenks  **is 
recognized  throughout  the  country  as  a  leader  among  university  authorities 
in  these  matters.  His  treatment  is  at  once  so  interesting  as  to  hold  the  con- 
stant attention  of  large  audiences  and  so  thoroughly  scientific  and  non- 
partisan as  to  command  entire  confidence  and  respect." 

.... 

A.  B.  Woodford,  Ph.  D.,  New  York  School  of  Social  Economics,  and  A. 
I.  C.  lecture  corps,  has  been  conducting  with  great  success  evening  classes 
in  civics  at  Cooper  Union,  and  similar  classes,  with  lectures,  in  connection 
with  the  popular  work  carried  on  by  the  Marble  Collegiate  (People's)  Church, 
of  which  Rev.  Charles  L.  Thompson,  DD.,  A.  I.  C,  is  pastor.  Concerning 
the  class  last  named.  Rev.  A.  E.  Myers  (A.  I.  C),  associate  pastor,  says  in 
The  City  Vigilant: 

**  The  text-book  used  is  the  Hon.  Alfred  R.  Conklin's  recently  published 
book,  *  City  Government  in  the  United  States.'  Professor  Woodford  usually 
gives  an  informal  lecture  on  the  subject  of  the  evening,  and  then  gives  oppor- 
tunity for  questions  and  asks  questions  on  specific  i)oint8.  The  class  is  en- 
tirely free  to  the  public  without  charge.  The  purchase  of  a  book  is  optional. 
According  to  the  usage  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  each 
member  of  the  class  is  required  to  deposit  one  dollar.    Those  who  attend 
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seventy  per  cenl  of  the  seasfons  of  the  class  receive  their  deposit  ^niia  at  the 
end  of  the  course.  Those  who  attend  less  than  eeventy  per  cent  of  the  ees- 
sions  forfeit  the  deposit,  wliich  la  iiaad  for  the  incidental  expen.iea  of  postal 
and  printing.    The  attendance   is  reRistered  on  membenlilp  cards.     The 

iiiHtrnctor  is  paid  by  the  Cc)llegia.le  Church." 


for  many  years  been  an  ofQcer,  > 
as  the  fronllBpiecB  of  this  tsaue. 
Jan.  to,  1844,  KradiiBted  from  Bi 
TheoIoRical  School  in  1874.  He 
1S75  to  1870,  professor  in  Newlol 
feasor  of  History  and  Politics  in 
Political  Economy  and  Finance 


III  weloome  his  excellent  portrait  preaentcd 
Dr.  Andrews  was  bom  in  Hinadale.  N.  H.. 
)wn  University  in  1870,  and  from  Newton 
hvas  president  of  Denisoa  Unlveraity  from 
TheoloRlcsl  School  from  1879  to  1882,  pro- 
Brown  University  from  1883  to  1888,  and  of 
Cornell  University  1888-1889,  and  s 


that  time  has  been  president  of  Brown  Unlveraity,  which  has  eulered  upon  ■ 
careerofKreater  prosperity  under  his  vigorous  administralion.  He  served  in 
the  Civil  War  as  Second  Lieutenant  in  the  First  Connecticut  Artillery,  He  haa 
gained  wide  and  high  reputation  as  a  writer  npon  history,  economice,  and 
finance,  and  especiaUy  by  his  standard  works,  "  Institutes  of  History,"  and 
"  Institutes  of  Fconomics."  published  by  Silver  Biirdett  &  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
to  whose  courtesy  we  are  indebted  for  Dr.  Andrews'  portrait.  His  "  Insti- 
tutes of  EconomlcB,"  which  Is  a  succinct  text-l>ook  of  political  economy,  is 
justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  moat  authoritative  and  aatisfiiclory  guides  to 
a  knowledge  of  aflaire  in  the  Oeld  of  economics  which  has  been  presented  In 
this  or  any  other  country,  Dr.  Andrews'  recognized  eminence  among  polit- 
ical eooooniists  led  to  his  appointment  by  the  president  of  the  United  States 
as  a  meinberof  the  last  International  Monetary  Commission,  and  it  is  under- 
stood that  he  will  also  represent  the  United  States  In  the  similar  commission 
soon  to  be  held  by  invitation  of  the  German  ICtiipire.  Iifany  teachers  and 
advanced  atudents  in  civics  have  benn  under  obligation  to  blm  for  hia  Insti- 
tute of  CI  vies  publication  on  "A  Course  of  Reading  in  Ethics."  He  has  also 
rendered  valuable  servlt^e  to  the  Institute  as  a  member  or  its  advisory  fac- 
ulty, and  its  corps  of  lecturers. 

Ambbioas  Rbapino  Matter  for  Pbi  so  nebs. —What  do  the  occo- 
iNBTiTtiTE  OF  pantaof  our  Jails  do  with  their  llmeT  To  some  extant  It  l« 
Civics.  occupied  in  rontlne  work,  exercise,  etc.  But  what  of  ihe 
hours  when  they  have  literally  nothing  to  doT  Theverr 
thought  of  Buch  hours  spent  In  a  prison.  Is  fearfully  sumestive.  Tu  think. 
and  only  to  think ;  and  no  food  for  thought  but  that  supplied  by  %  pervorl«l 
mind  out  of  lbs  own  ugly  visions  and  morbid  Imaginings — surely  this  Is  not 
a  condition  forahuman  being  ont  of  which  can  come  nnytbtug  but  evil. 
Spiritual  ministration,  religious  publications,  these  often  help  to  furnlHh  ma- 
terial for  uplifting  thoughts  in  these  empty  hours,  but  they  can  till  tJi«m 
only  in  part  and  sometimes  not  at  all.  Why  may  there  nut  bean  ample  sup- 
ply of  wholesome  and  interesting  reading  matter,  books  of  travel,  rieut  ro- 
mance, and  popular  magaKinGs  for  these  worse  than  idle  honrsT  Some  hu- 
mane Jailers  have  asked  this  question.  The  Institute  of  Civics  repeats  It, 
and  otTers  itself  as  a  medium  for  giving  the  question  a  practical  answer,  tt 
asks  any  one  who  has  a  collection  of  books  and  magazines  containing  inatlw 
of  interest  to  the  ordinary  mind,  to  make  It  into  a  bundle,  and  send  a  <)•- 
scrlptioQ  of  the  material  to  the  Institute  (38  Park  Row,  New  York).   The  tn- 
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stitute  will  promptly  forward  the  address  of  an  officer  in  some  prison,  jail,  or 
penitentiary,  who  will  receive  and  give  to  these  now  useless  stores  of  litera- 
ture a  new  and  noble  use.  If  those  who  read  and  applaud  this  practical  plan, 
for  benefiting  "  those  in  prison,"  have  no  literature  to  bestow,  they  may  aid 
in  giving  the  plan  success  by  sending  a  contribution,  however  small,  toward 
the  cost  of  carrying  it  into  execution.  With  the  help  of  such  contributions 
the  Institute  of  Civics  will  conduct  inquiries  as  to  the  needs  of  prisoners,  in 
the  way  of  proper  reading  matter,  in  all  American  prisons.  Every  contribu- 
tion of  reading  matter  or  money  will  be  acknowledged  in  The  American 
Magazine  of  Civics,  with  information  as  to  prisons  receiving  literature. 

•    •    •    • 

Words  op  Approval.— Rev.  J.  A.  Lippincott,  D.D.,  former  chancellor  of 
the  Kansas  State  University  and  now  of  Philadelphia,  says :  **  The  woric  is 
of  very  serious  interest  to  the  republic.  I  shall  be  glad  at  every  success 
achieved  by  the  A.  I.  C."  Hon.  Stewart  L.  Woodford,  of  New  York,  writes : 
**  Deeply  appreciating  the  necessity  of  Just  such  work  I  have  from  time  to- 
time  endeavored  to  do  some  little  in  the  Hue  you  suggest.  This  I  shall  hope 
to  do  as  long  as  my  active  life  is  spared." 

W.  H.  Bartlett,  principal  of  the  Chandler  St.  School,  Worcester,  Mass. : 
**  I  am  in  full  sympathy  with  all  of  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  Institute 
and  will  do  all  I  can  to  advance  its  interests." 

Hon.  A.  B.  Wilcox,  mayor,  Yankton,  S.  D. :  "I  am  in  hearty  sympathy 
with  the  worthy  and  patriotic  aims  which  this  Institute,  through  its  most 
commendable  activities,  seeks  to  so  efficiently  promote." 

George  W.  Macon,  East  Lake,  Alabama:  "  I  believe  the  Institute  to  be  in- 
dispensable, and  that  the  cause  which  it  seeks  to  promote  is  dear  to  every 
true,  patriotic  American's  heart.    I  am  ready  to  do  all  I  can  to  help  you."  * 

Referring  to  the  Institute  of  Civics,  the  National  Municipal  League,  and 
local  good  government  organizations  like  the  Municipal  League  in  Boston, 
and  the  Vigilance  League  and  Q<x)d  Government  Clubs  in  New  York,  the 
Christian  at  Work  says  "as  a  moving  cause"  these  have  been  closely  con- 
nected with  the  recent  uplift  in  municipal,  state,  and  national  politics.  They 
have,  it  remarks,  "been  specially  active  and  aggressive  during  the  year  past, 
and  the  reform  sentiment  which  has  manifested  itself  so  strongly  in  various 
quarters  is  largely  attributable  to  their  work  and  influence.  The  increasing 
strength  and  popularity  of  these  organizations  devoted  to  political  and  civic 
reforms  constitute,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  encouraging  and  notable  signs  of 
the  times." 

•        •        •        • 

Congressional  Members  A.  I.  C— Hon.  Marion  Butler,  who  will  go 
fh>m  the  work  of  a  schoolmaster  and  Jpurnalist  to  the  United  States  Senate 
fi-om  the  state  of  North  Carolina,  will  carry  with  him  an  unimpeachable 
record  as  an  honest,  patriotic,  and  useful  citizen.  His  study  of  present  day 
problems  has  led  him  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  efiforts  for  the  improvement  of 
agricultural  conditions,  and  has  won  for  him  the  friendship  of  the  farmers 
whose  united  votes  assured  his  election  on  the  Republican  and  Farmers*  Al- 
liance coalition  ticket.  Mr.  Butler  has  long  been  a  councilor  of  the  Institute 
of  Civics,  and  member  of  its  corps  of  lecturers.  Some  idea  as  to  the  spirit 
which  will  animate  him  as  a  senator '  may  be  obtained  from  these  words, 
quoted  from  one  of  his  letters :  "  I  most  heartily  approve  of  the  excellent 
work  which  the  American  Institute  of  Civics  is  doing  in  behalf  of  good  gov- 
ernment and  good  citizenship ;  and  it  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  con- 
tribate  whatever  I  am  able  toward  the  end  for  which  you  are  striving."   Mr- 
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Butler  will  be  one  ot  the  younReat  membera  of  the  Senate,  being  ouI^^H 
years  of  age.  ^| 

In  the  Fifty-third  Congress  were  members  of  the  Institute  of  Civics  m 
follows:  Seoate— Justin S.  Morrill,  Maine :  Oen.  Joseph  R.  Hawley,  Con- 
nectieul;  James T.  Wilson,  Iowa;  Goii.  John  B.  Gordon,  Georgia;  Wataon 
C.  Squire,  Washington  ;  Randall  L.  Gibson,  LoulsUna,  and  Alfred  H.  Col- 
quitt, Georgia,  of  whom  the  last  two  named  died  and  were  saoceeded  by 
others  in  the  midst  of  their  terms.  lu  tbe  House  of  Representatives:  Wil- 
liam Q.  Denson.  Gadsen.  Ala. ;  Joseph  II.  Walker,  Worcester,  Moss. ;  Moms 
T,  Stevens,  Andover,  Mans. ;  Mnrrlott  Broaius,  liancaater.  Pa. :  Charles  W. 
Stone,  Warren,  Pa. ;  H.  Henry  Powers,  MorrUvlile,  Vt. ;  Henry  W.  Blair. 
Manchester. New  Hampshire;  Hernando D.  Money, Carrollton, Miss.;  New- 
ton C.  Blancliard.  Sbreveport,  Miss. 

Public  An  Int  b  r  nation  a.  l  Pkobli!».— The  xlgns  multiply    indica- 

Affairs.  ting  that  during  the  remainder  of  thle  decade,  at  least,  the  gteM 
international  problem  is  to  be  the  adjustment  and  settlement  of 
the  world's  monetary  standards.  Mr.  Reed,  Senator  Lodge,  and  Senator 
Chandler  of  New  Hampshire,  have  indioaled  by  recent  utterances  that  the 
Republican  party  ia  by  no  means  wholly  committed  to  preserve  the  present 
superior  position  of  gold.  Tbe  vote  in  the  British  House  of  Commons  lost 
week,  while  it  showed  that  British  legislators  still  stand  as  three  to  one  in 
favor  of  present  economic  and  monetary  standards,  also  revealed  consider- 
able bimetallic  strength  and  a  wllllnKnesii,  on  the  part  of  L.it)erals  represenl' 
Ing  rural  and  manufacturing  districts,  especially  those  of  the  latter  sellioglo 
eilver-uaing  countries,  to  forsake  party.  If  by  so  doing  they  could  further 
personal  and  class  interests  ;  and  should  Mr.  Balfour  and  the  Conservatives 
gain  power  it  is  believed  that  the  bimetallic  theory  will  have  a  much  better 
hearing  than  it  gets  now.  The  German  Reichstag  favort  the  calling  of  on  in- 
ternational ciHiference  to  discuss  the  future  standards.  Germany  bos  di»- 
ctiHsed  the  action  with  Intense  interest  during  the  past  week  and  there 
have  been  some  remarkable  expressions  in  Its  favor  by  distinguished  pnb- 
liolsts.  The  world  faces  a  vital,  complex,  international  problem,  whtoh 
threatens  to  disrupt  parties  at  home  and  abroad  and  contpel  a  realignment  of 
men  according  oa  they  represent  the  creditor  or  the  debtor  classes,  the  jiro- 
ducing  or  the  consuming  TaaMiiaAes.—Cnngregiiiiotxalitt. 

Thk  People's  Party.— This  party,  which  has  lately  been  oo  much  to 
evidence  in  the  United  States  Senate,  has  among  Its  organs  a  very  creditably 
conducted  Ulustratedjournai— Fox  Pnpali.  In  the  last  issue  of  this  organ. 
Uncle  Sam  is  made  to  appear,  on  onepage.aa  a  sort  of  Gulliver,  who  is  being 
propelled  by  a  host  of  malevolent  Lilliputians  down  the  sloping  side  of  a 
black  and  awful  chasm ;  on  another  page,  as  floating  Inanimate  and  helpless. 
through  funereal  darkness.  "■  down  the  river  of  debt."  The  cartoon  last  re- 
ferred to  is  ■'  dedicated  to  the  professional  politicians  of  the  two  old  parUos," 
but  this  sad  mortuary  disposal  of  Undo  Sam  In  two  separate  cataslrophiv 
experiences  is  not  explained.  Concerning  an  article  in  the  December  natn- 
berof  The  Maoazins  ok  Civics,  treating  of  "The  People's  Party,"  Voi 
/^>p«ii  says; 

'■  In  effect  Mr.  Wiley  puts  on  a  generoua-sizod  pair  of  highly- colored  old 
party  epeutoi'Ies.  gets  a  focus  upon  Populism  and  proceeds  to  tell  ■  waillRg 
world  what  ho  thinks  be  sees.  In  fact,  Mr.  Wiley,  metaphorically  spoaklng- 
undresseehlmself  and  then  draws  up  the  blind,  opens  the  window,  and  bflgln* 
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his  public  appearance  as  a  pare  type  of  those  who  have  eyes  and  ears,  but 
neither  see,  hear,  nor  understand. 

**  At  the  risk  of  incurring  the  charge  that  we  have  changed  our  paper  from 
a  i>olitical  publication  to  a  humorous  one,"  it  proceeds  to  reproduce  the 
greater  part  of  the  article  referred  to. 

•    •    .    • 

Triumph  of  the  Sugab  Trust.— The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  decided  that  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law  is  inapplicable  to  the  Sugar 
Trust.  The  case  was  originally  brought  on  behalf  of  the  government,  in  the 
circuit  court  of  the  eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  purpose  of  annul- 
ling the  contracts  by  which  four  Pennsylvania  refineries  became  members  of 
the  Sugar  Trust.  The  contention  of  the  government  was  that  these  transac- 
tions violated  the  Anti-Trusc  Law  and  effected  a  combination  in  restraint  of 
interstate  commerce.  The  circuit  court,  and  later  the  court  of  appeals,  de- 
cided against  the  government,  and  the  case  was  carried  up  to  the  federal 
Supreme  Ck>urt.  The  decision  now  rendered  sustains  the  rulings  of  the  lower 
courts  and  finally  disposes  of  the  case.  Justice  Harlan,  in  a  dissenting 
opinion,  endeavors  to  show  that  the  Sugar  Trust  is  unlawful  because  it  is  a 
combination  in  restraint  of  interstate  commerce,  and  that  no  individual  state 
can  successfully  cope  with  such  a  vast  and  powerful  combination. — Literary 

Digest, 

.    «    .    • 

Monopoly  Always  Victorious.— The  decision  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  Sugar  Trust  case  is  only  a  repetition  of  the  experience 
that  no  matter  how  carefUlly  a  law  be  drafted,  no  matter  how  creditable 
and  public-spirited  was  the  motive  which  prompted  its  introduction,  or  how 
clearly  defined  the  force  of  public  opinion  in  obedience  to  which  the  law  was 
enacted,  the  people,  in  their  fight  against  monopolistic  exactions  and  capital- 
istic greed,  nearly  always  draw  the  short  straw. 

It  is  not  contended  in  the  present  instance  that  the  Supreme  Court  wil- 
fully strained  the  meaning  of  purely  technical  legal  points  or  erred  in  its 
ruling.  The  point  to  be  made  is  that  the  decision  shows  the  impotency  of 
the  federal  government,  under  the  restrictions  of  -power  placed  upon  it,  to 
protect  the  public  against  plutocratic  aggression  and  the  arbitrary  raising  of 
prices  on  articles,  which  enter  into  daily  consumption,  by  vast  combinations 
of  those  engaged  in  their  production.  The  United  States  government  may 
regulate  all  matters  which  cannot  be  limited  by  state  boundaries.  In  affairs 
affecting  the  interchange  of  traffic  and  commodities  between  states  it  can  in- 
terpose to  prevent  over-charges  and  discrimination.  But,  as  long  as  a  com- 
bine confines  itself  to  one  state  in  manufacture  and  complies  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  local  laws,  it  is  secure  against  all  government  interference, 
although  the  effects  of  combination  are  perceptible  all  over  the  country.— 

The  Herald  (Ind.),  Baltimore. 

.... 

An  Unpatriotic  Congress.— The  behavior  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  rejecting  a  proposition  to  authorize  the  issue  of  three  per  cent  gold 
bonds  must,  in  the  present  circumstances,  be  set  down  as  an  act  of  such  un- 
•common  and  unpatriotic  madness  as  to  call  for  the  severest  censure  the  people 
can  pronounce.  There  would  be  a  savage  satisfaction  in  seeing  these  false 
servants  put  out— always  by  some  safe  constitutional  process— if  only  their 
successors  would  be  any  better.  But  what  are  we  to  infer  from  the  conduct 
of  the  Republicans  in  the  House?  Mr.  Reed  professed  to  support  the  sound- 
money  resolution,  and  through  partisanship  or  a  worse  motive  did  it  what 
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Police  Oppicbhs  oL"r  of  POLiric^.~The  National  OrgsiiiEStioo.  oompoied 
if  chiefs  of  police,  have  frrnned  the  folio  wing  reaolntion  : 

BMolved,  By  the  convention  of  the  National  Chiefs  of  Police  Union,  that 
this  coDveniion  earnestly  request  the  state,  munlcipai,  and  all  appointirs 
boards  of  cities  of  the  United  States,  where  the  police  of  cities  are  appoint*^ 
by  state,  municipal,  or  other  l^oard,  not  to  remove  from  their  pollue  depait- 
ment  efflclent,  honest,  and  capable  officers,  without  cause.  It  has  becnins 
the  ouslom  in  many  of  the  smaller  cities  of  the  country  to  change  the  polio? 
force  every  time  there  is  a  municipal  election.  We  reipird  these  constant  re- 
morale  wlthont  cause  as  nnfortunate,  and  as  having  u  tendency  to  the  n»D- 
enforcement  of  Uw,  from  the  fbct  that  about  the  time  a  police  olBcer  In 
the  smaller  cities  of  the  country  learns  hU  duties,  he  ta  discharged  in  order 
to  make  a  place  for  some  friend  of  the  new  administratioo. — MunieipitlitB 
and  Coant)!. 

National  Honest  v. — The  worst  feature  about  the  present  currency  sltea- 
tion  is  one  for  which  the  press  of  the  country  is  responsible.  In  both  East 
and  West  charges  of  gross  dishonesty  against  the  opposing  side  are  made  and 
believed.  In  the  Kast  It  is  charged  that  western  repTidiatlonists  are  de- 
terinined  to  coin  fifty -cent  dollars  and  cut  down  all  obligations  one  half.  In 
the  West  it  is  charged  that  eastern  extortlonera  are  determined  to  prevent 
additions  to  the  currency  until  every  dollar  is  worth  two  and  all  obtlgalioiM 
are  doubled.  What  is  worst  about  the  situation  is  that  each  side  is  sincerely 
convinced  that  the  other  is  deliberately  pursuing  a  policy  of  obviona  dishon- 
esty and  dishonor. 

For  these  accusations  there  is  not  the  least  boais  in  fuel.  The  dilTerence  be- 
tween the  EaiA  and  West  is  entirely  one  of  economic  belief,  and  not  one  of 
moral  principle.  People  in  the  East  do  not  believe  that  the  prevention  of  the 
coinage  ofstlver  will  reduce  to  one  half  the  value  of  property  and  double  the 
burdens  of  obligations.  People  In  the  West  do  not  believe  that  the  fr**  tmln- 
EWe  of  silver  will  result  in  a  Qfly-cent  dollar,  and  cut  in  two  existing  obliga- 
tions. There  is  not  one  man  in  twenty  in  the  East  who  would  oppose  the 
free  coinage  of  silver  if  he  were  oonvlnced  that  the  silver  dollare  would  <!vn- 
tinue  to  have  Ihesume  value  as  gold  dollars,  and  that  the  supply  of  carreney 
would  not  iniTease  more  rapidly  than  wa«  necessary  to  preserve  snhmantisl 
nnlformlty  of  values,  and  Justice  between  debtors  and  creditors.  There  i» 
not  one  man  in  twsnty  In  the  West  who  would  urge  the  free  coinage  of  kllver 
if  he  did  not  believe  that  the  silver  dollars  would  continue  to  have  the  same 
value  Eu  gold  dollars,  and  that  the  supply  of  the  currency  could  not  be  In- 
creased more  rapidly  than  was  necessary  to  preserve  substantial  uniformity  of 
values,  and  Justice  between  debtors  and  creditors. 

This  tieing  true — and  no  one  who  has  talked  with  Ihe  earnest  advocatoiof 
both  policies  can  doubt  it~-U  Is  the  duty  of  the  nation,  and  especially  of  th* 
newspapers  of  the  nation,  to  stop  the  declHmatlons  about  dishouaity  that  ar« 
developing  such  bitterness  between  sections  and  classes,  and  permit  each  udi 
to  present  wholly  and  fairly  argnmont  that  its  belief  respecting  the  eoiniinilo 
effects  of  free  coinage  Is  tliB  true  nne.  The  great  mass  of  Anierion  Rltlwns 
are  neither  debtors  nor  creditors  to  an  extent  which  would  even  affMi  ih*lr 
Judgment,  to  say  nothing  of  determining  it.  If  l>oih  sides  are  gtvpa  a  Ut 
bearing,  the  people  of  the  country  will  settle  the  question  in  Bccon)atM«  with 
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the  public  sense  of  justice  and  honor.  Where  each  side  believes  that  it  is 
making  a  fight  for  honesty,  it  is  a  dishonor  to  the  nation  that  heated  denun- 
ciation should  take  the  place  of  enlightened  discussion.  The  great  body  of 
the  nation  is  disinterested.  Even  were  patriotism  dead  and  religion  dead,  it 
would  not  settle  this  question  immorally  unless  forced  to  settle  it  ignorantly. 
The  need  of  the  hour  is  that  the  public  press  and  the  public  speakers  on  this 
qu^tion  should  receive  from  their  constituencies  the  order,  **  Turn  off  the 
heat;  turn  on  the  light."— TAe  Outlook, 

.    •    •    . 

The  Whippino-Post  Bill.— It  is  said  that  the  bill  to  reestablish  the 
whipping- post  in  New  York  is  likely  to  pass.  The  World  refuses  to  believe 
it.  It  is  not  possible  that  civilization  should  be  thus  shamed  in  one  of  the 
leading  states  of  the  civilized  world. 

It  is  said  that  some  men  are  so  brutal  that  only  through  flogging  can  they 
be  elevated  and  humanized.  That  has  been  the  plea  of  the  Tory  philan- 
thropist in  all  ages.  In  Persia  now  the  educated  Tory  sometimes  feels  his 
own  superiority  so  strongly  that,  despairing  of  elevating  the  criminal  to  his 
own  level  by  gentler  means,  he  causes  a  pit  to  be  dug  by  the  side  of  the  high- 
way, in  which  the  person  to  be  elevated  is  buried  alive  up  to  the  neck.  Some 
call  this  detestable  cruelty.  To  the  Asiatic  Tory  it  is  the  height  of  humani- 
tarianism,  for  it  shows  his  supreme  abhorrence  of  detestable  crime. 

When,  through  a  like  process  of  reasoning,  it  is  argued  that  we  must  setup 
the  whipping-post  in  New  York  out  of  humanity,  the  answer  civilization 
makes  is  that  it  is  better  to  kill  a  criminal  for  his  detestable  crime  than  to 
flog  him  and  let  him  go  more  debased  and  dangerous  than  ever.  If  there  are 
criminals  who  cannot  be  dealt  with  in  a  civilized  way  send  them  to  the  elec- 
tric chair,  and  so  settle  all  question  of  their  future  relations  to  society. — 

N,  Y,  World, 

.... 

Various       Militarism  in  Public  Schools.— The  paragraph  on  this 

Affairs,   subject  which  appeared  in  this  department  last  month,  should 

have  been  credited  to  the  Salt  Lake  City  Daily  Tribune^  and  is 

not,  as  some  of  our  readers  have  supposed,  an  expression  of  the  opinions 

held  by  the  editors  of  this  magazine. 

•        •        •        « 

Specialists  in  Political  Science.— The  Political  Association  of  the 
Central  States  is  a  new  organization  intended  to  bring  together  specialists  in 
history,  politics,  sociology,  and  economics,  for  the  advantage  of  its  members 
as  investigators  and  teachers.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  problems  of 
direct  interest  to  the  Central  States,  and  the  society  will  aim  to  bring  together 
men  who  do  not  all  meet  in  connection  with  any  existing  society.  The 
organization  has  about  fifty  charter  members.  Its  officers  are:  Jesse  Macy, 
A.  M.  (A.  I.  C),  Iowa  College,  president;  George  W.  Knight,  Ph.D.  (A.  I.  C), 
Ohio  State  University,  secretary  ;  and  Prank  W.  Blackmar,  Ph.D.  (A.  I.  C), 
University  of  Kansas,  treasurer.  The  vice-presidents  in  charge  of  depart- 
ments are:  Albion  W.  Small,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago,  Sociology; 
Chas.  H.  Haskins,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  History  ;  H.  C.  Adams, 
Ph.D.  (A.  I.  C),  University  of  Michigan,  Economics;  J.  A.  Woodbum, 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Indiana,  Political  Science. 

•    .    .    • 

Christians  and  Socialists.— T^Ac  Commonwealth  is  the  title  of  a  New 
York  publication  whose  motto  is  "  The  Common  Good  or  Happiness,''  and 
which  is  issued  as  the  '*  official  organ  of  the  Society  of  Humanity.''    With 
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■och  a  luune  uid  iDotto,  troth  and  Joatice  wonld  Beem  to  b«  MDODK  tli«  UiinK^ 
which  lti»  iounul  vwild  slTiTa  to  icftment.  WhM.  then,  is  U>  b«  Ihoae**-^ 
of  ttMse  Blateiiiecita  In  itslaM  iaasA:  "SociBliataaclviKmt«  a  govenuueDt  aX*-' 
mlniMered  in  the  tntereaU  of  all  Ibe  paopl*.  Moat  Chrialiaiis  bcUere  li* 
fnvemmeat  in  the  interest  of  one  tenth  of  ths  people.  Sodaliata  orge  **^ 
r«dD<nibD  of  Ibe  boDi«  nf  labor  in  pntponloo  U>  Ibe  progrow  of  pfodoctf  ^^^ 
HoM  Christians  uphold  a  s7al«Di  that  rednceaiiMii  to  povecty.  &ddi  notfe*^* 
of  their  own.  br  n>bi>inc  Uum  tn  ptnporlioa  to  tlM  ptocron  of  prodoMi^^' 
BodaHata  protaat  ^^iaat  a  ayMem  that  pwpatmHa  ignoraaoe  and  misery  ^-  "^ 
k««pa  tb*  poopla  In  bood»c«.  Moat  CbriMEuw  exeoaa  or  iKUorv  injust.:^^ 
here  aod  tell  the  vIcUou  to  ba  oontent  tn  the  ooodltiona  in  which  fioA 
placed  them,  in  the  h<:^>e  of  a  bliasTul  rvpose  hereafter!"  The  publisbi 
of  eiioh  statements  may  ttelieve  that  they  are  true.  Ther  *>^  certainly 
ceaafnl  in  peraaadiiiK  Ihnnaands  of  their  uatbinklng  fellow  etUt«aa  lo  ei 
tain  this  b^tlief.  The  representalivea  of  Chmttanity  have  a  duty  t^do  in 
way  of  ptoTinE  to  thesR  miBguidoi  thinkers  that  (ht'y  lufe  been  led  to 
lleve  a  iia.  Cbristianity  has  itit  fiults,  and  among  the  worst  of  them  ii 
foilnreto  make  itself  rightly  appreclaied  by  tlieBo-(slled»oclalliiticeli 
in  oar  population.  But  this  is  a  fault  of  thoee  w  ho  repreaent  it,  and  □< 
fault  of  Chiiatianity  itself.  Poeeibly  the  drpalatloii  of  suoh  papers  as 
Camifu/nwealih  amoiiK  cnEuisteca  and  ebarch  meiuiiets  would  serve  as  a  toiii>  -^ 
asd  jirouae  whoieaome  activities 

Abohbuhop  IbkIiASP'S  AffbaIi  to  Patriots.—"  The  ooe  menace  tn  re — ' 
publloMi  Inatltiitlons  Is  political  oorniption,  which  ooreta  for  self  or  award!^ 
to  oOien  positions  of  trntf  in  the  nation  with  a  riew  to  private  gain,  and  - 
■abordinatM  pnbllo  to  pAisoiisl  Inlareat.    True  patriots  should  be  the  wsttdi- 
men  on  the  battlements  to  oboerve  the  enemy  and  arouse  the  people,  t««H'h- 
Ingthese  toconsldertherightof  anffrsgreaaasacred  trust,  to  use  It  unly  for 
the  public  weal,  to  vote  for  party  if  part;  uieans  pure  and  good  politics,  but 
to  pnt  oonntry  above  party,  and  to  vote  fur  infimtry  agaiast  party  when  Uie 
latter  Is  not  aynonymoua  with  the  country's  good." 

Iir  Woman's      Tbe  Churcr  and  Woman's  Blbvatioh. — A  writor  In  Tbx 
Field.  Akerican  Maqazinb  of  Crvice,  in  all  eamestnees  main- 

tains that  from  the  very  beginning  the  church  was  in  fitvor 
of  tbe  emancipation  and  elevation  of  woman,  and  that  Paul  meant  that 
woman  should  enjoy  equality  in  the  presence  of  all  men.  Many  theorlea 
without  rhyme  or  reason  are  advanced  by  reckless  wrltera,  but  we  certainly 
did  not  expect  that  any  man  would  pervert  history  and  misrepresent  Ihots  to 
such  an  extent.  la  truth,  it  ia  Paul  to  whom  Christianity  Is  ludebted  for  the 
dogma  of  original  sin  and  woman  as  the  original  sinner.  He  nys:  "Woman 
not  first  created  was  first  in  bIq."  Blackstoae  says,  the  general  praference 
given  by  the  lawn  of  England  to  males  over  females  la  because  they  are 
worthier  of  blood.  This  Is  nascent  and  medieval  Christianity  oondensed 
Into  law,  a  combination  of  Paul  and  Aristotle  running  down  to  the  nineteenth 
century.  Aristotle,  whose  pbitosopby  was  accepted  by  theohnroh  Baaathari- 
tatlve,  maintained  that  nature  did  not  form  woman  ezoept  when  by  some 
imperfection  of  material  he  could  not  attain  the  sex  which  Is  peribot.  Under 
authority  of  Paul  and  Aristotle,  the  Chrietlan  religion  tupprMsed  woman's 
■plritual  and  physical  claims  of  equality  until  even  her  very  humattltT  w 
put  in  doubt,  grave  councils  debating  this  Important  question.  The  O 
of  Maoon,  S66  A.  D.,  is  celebr«ted  in  history  for  mioh  dlaoturion.    Th*  Ilal- 
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ian»  lonf?  maintained  that  women  had  no  souls,  and  it  was  a  general  belief 
throughout  Christendom  for  centuries  that  women,  like  the  more  intelligent 
animals,  had  inferior  souls  and  minds.  Roman  Catholics,  Greek  Catholics, 
and  Protestants  alike,  are  to  be  found  imbued  with  the  same  contemptuous 
opinion.  Until  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  woman  was  not  counted  in  the 
census  of  the  Russian  empire.  It  is  due  to  science,  modern  science,  that 
woman's  emancipation  is  one  of  the  achievements  of  our  civilization ;  science, 
which  ignores  prejudices  and  the  authority  of  custom  and  of  religious  super- 
stition, which  sets  aside  the  opinions  of  church  fathers  and  church  councils, 
and  proclaims  the  divine  truth  as  it  is  found  in  the  revelation  of  God's  law 
and  in  the  spiritual  life  of  both  sexes. — Jewish  Spectator, 

•  .    •    . 

Education  in  Civics  for  Women.— One  of  the  oldest  of  womens'  organ- 
izations for  the  study  of  civics,  is  the  New  York  City  Society  for  Political 
Study,  now  in  its  ninth  year,  with  club  rooms  at  114  Madison  Avenue.  .  .  . 
Tufft's  College,  Medford,  Mass.,  has  Just  received  from  a  woman  a  bequest  of 
170,000  for  the  erection  of  a  **  college  for  women,  in  which  it  is  provided  that 
special  instruction  shall  be  given  to  women  in  the  duties  and  privileges  of 
American  citizenship,  and  in  the  theory  of  the  United  States  government,  in 
addition  to  the  regular  course." 

.... 

Woman  Suffrage. — The  Chicago  Herald  (Dem.)  advises  that  the  bills 
for  the  extension  of  woman  suffrage  introduced  in  the  Illinois  legislature  be 
seriously  considered,  but  says :  **The  result  of  the  voting  for  school  officers 
at  the  November  election  shows  that  municipal  suffrage,  if  extended  to 
women  in  this  state,  will  be  a  dead  letter." 

It  is  intimated  that  the  Michigan  Senate  is  in  favor  of  giving  women  the 
right  to  vote,  and  will  soon  adopt  a  resolution  submitting  the  question,  in  the 
shape  of  a  constitutional  amendment,  to  the  people.  It  is  believed  that  the 
resolution  will  fail  of  passage  in  the  House.  As  to  public  opiniim  on  the  sub- 
ject in  Michigan,  the  Detroit  Free  Press  (Dem.)  says:  **  If  some  assurance 
could  be  given  the  people  that  women  generally,  and  especially  the  more  in- 
telligent women,  will  vote  if  admitted  to  the  franchise,  we  believe  the  amend- 
ment could  be  carried." 

.... 

Bibliography       New  Gospel  of   Labor.— An   attempt  to  indicate  a 
OF  Civics.        **  peaceable  and  practical  solution  of  the  labor  question,  and 

a  remedy  against  hard  times."    By  A.  Roadmaker.    Paper. 
S.  Wegener,  Seattle,  Wash. 

•  *    «    . 

The  Church  and  Secular  Life.— A  series  of  able  lectures  presenting 
practical  and  thoughtful  views  regarding  the  relations  and  duties  of  Chris- 
tians in  affairs  of  business,  labor,  politics,  reforms,  and  society  generally. 
Especially  worthy  the  attention  of  ministers  and  church  members,  who  will 
find  in  the  author's  opinions  little  that  is  commonplace,  and  much  that  is 
original,  inspiriting,  and  altogether  helpful.  By  Rev.  Frederick  William 
Hamilton,  A.  I.  C,  winner  Public  Opinion  prize  essay  on  good  citizenship. 
Cloth,  225  pp.    Universalist  Publishing  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

•  .    •    . 

Silver  and  Gold.— Historical  treaties  by  Alfred  £.  Lee,  containing  valu- 
able information  for  students  of  the  money  question.  Paper,  25  cents. 
Nitachke  Brothers,  Printers,  Columbus,  O. 
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iNsTnucTion  IN  Sticioi.ouY,  In  higher  institutiiins  <if  le&rninR.  A  otoi- 
pendiiim  of  in  formation,  with  statistical  tables.  By  Daniel  Fulponier.  Pli. 
D.  (A.  I.  C),  University  of  ChiiMgo.    Paper. 

Howard  Assooiatiojj.— Annual  report  as  to  its  work  in  conDectlon  vfUh 
troBtmeni  and  prevention  of  crinie.  Paper,  5  Blshopsffates  St.,  Without, 
London,  E,  C. 

American  History  Leaflets.— Issue  No.  18  twntalns  President  Lin- 
coln's Iniiugtiral  address  and  flrsl  mesaoee  to  Congress.  Price,  10  cenle.  A 
Lr>vel1  &  Co.,  New  York.  These  lonaels  will  be  found  of  subetaiitlal  vslae 
in  studying  the  development  ot  American  history.  Each  hut  relation  lo 
jtne  important  crisis,  or  theory  underlying  our  farm  of  gov- 


The  AMCRXt'AN  Statistical  Associatiok  bas  issued,  in  paper  caven, 
valuable  articles  on  "The  Causes  of  Poverty,"  by  Amos  O.  Waroor.  !iud 
"  The  Congress  of  Hygiene  and  Dsmography  "  by  R.  P,  F.  Price.  50  oenla. 
Address  the  association,  Boston,  Mass, 

STATtartca  of  NEOitoes  in  the  United  STATEs.~Under  this  title  Ihe 
trustees  of  the  John  F.  Sister  Fund  have  published  most  intareatiiig  iiiatler. 
carefully  prepared,  upon  their  invitation,  by  the  well-ltnowaBtatlstipliin.  Mr- 
Henry  Gannett,  of  Washingtou.  Tbestudy  of  this  paperwlll  contrltmte to 
the  better  understanding  of  many  problems  in  edii<»tion,  mor»Is.  and  poll* 
tics.  Price,  25  cents.  Address  Hon.  J,  L.  M.  Curry,  secretary  SUier  Fund, 
"Washington,  D.  C. 

Thb  JviioK  AMiTHB  JiTRVMAN.— Hon.  Robert  E.  Frazsr  contributes  an 
article  bearing  this  title  to  the  February  num1>er  of  the  KOetilgaa  Xaw 
JaitrniU,  which  is  wortiiy  of  wide  attention.  He  suggests  a  legislative  ooni- 
inlltee  in  each  county  which  shall  examine  and  determine  the  fitnen  of 
Jurors,  and  reject  those  not  quallflod  for  proper  service. 

A  UsRFri.  Index.— An  index  of  recent  artlolea  upon  almost  every  ooo- 
ceivable  subject,  civics  included,  is  published  semi-monthly, at  SO  oents  » 
year,  by  W.  M.  Orlswold,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  Citizbn  Is  the  title  of  nn  attractive  new  31-page  monthly  periodical, 
which  succeeds  to  Unii'ei-si'y  /Xbimioh  and  The  Bulletin,  as  the  organ  of  iJit 
American  Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching.  "The  pri^Mt 
function  of  this  teauhing,"  saya  The  Citizen,  "  Is  to  extend  to  the  wliule  oom- 
mnnlty,  as  far  as  possible,  such  knowledge  as  is  the  fruit  of  the  higliMt 
educational  life;  to  give  to  ever;  one  opportunities  to  cultivate  hablta  ufiiM- 
ful  rending,  cure  nil  thinking,  and  right  oonduet;  to  awoken  and  stlmulaM 
Intellectual  life  and  a  sense  of  responsibility ;  all  for  the  purpoae  of  maklnf 
better  men  and  women  ;  that  is  to  aay,  better  citiEBus,  oonaoiou<i  of  mutual  lo- 
terests  and  obligations  and  of  their  true  relations  to  that  organitod  society 
which  is  the  product  of  cIvillEUt Ion." 

Professor  Edmund  J.  James,  Ph.D..  llie  president,  and  Edward  T.  Dc  Vina, 
Ph.D.,  secretary  of  the  University  Extension  Society,  arq  (x>-workor«  Id  ttw 
A.  I.  C. 
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THE  SOCIAL  PRESSURE  IN  POLITICS. 

BY  WILLIAM  B.   CHI8HOLM. 

IT  HAS  been  often  said  that  there  is  no  sentiment  in  politics. 
In  order  to  be  a  good  partisan  a  man  should  vote  against 
his  own  father  or  brother  if  either  should  have  the  bad  taste  to 
run  for  office  on  a  ticket  which  he  is  opposing.  He  should  vote 
for  a  stranger  in  whose  personality  he  feels  little  or  no  interest, 
against  his  bosom  friend  who  may  pose  as  the  opposition  candi- 
date for  a  state  or  national  office.  Perhax)S  I. am  stating  extremes 
not  likely  to  occur  in  the  ordinary  experience  of  men.  But  at 
the  same  time  they  are  not  entirely  unlikely  to  occur,  and  I 
firmly  believe  that  if  the  aggregate  of  such  embarrassments  and 
delicate  situations  in  the  country  at  large  could  be  summed  up 
after  every  election  it  would  be  found  that  a  great  number  have 
voted  for  men  whom  at  heart  they  disliked,  against  men  toward 
whom  they  felt  entirely  friendly,  and  have  not  voted  from  a 
strict  sense  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  but  because  they  looked 
upon  bolting  as  next  to  high  treason  against  the  state,  since  it 
was  treason  to  the  party  of  their  choice. 

The  political  lessons  and  warnings  of  the  nineteenth  century 
will  have  been  lost  upon  us  if  we  do  not  recognize  the  high  moral 
questions  involved  in  the  elective  franchise.  Not  merely  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  but  still  eminently  connected  with  it  For 
this  is  the  century  in  which  all  of  us  have  had  our  start  upon 
the  scene,  and  with  its  closing  shades  many  of  us  now  strong  and 
hopefid  will  have  stepi>ed  back  from  the  stage  into  the  wings, 
lflgF"g  as  sux)erfluous  veterans,  while  the  young,  the  untried, 
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the  baoyaot,  will  have  slipped  into  oar  places.  Those  leasons 
point  preemineatly  to  the  fact  of  the  sacredoeas  of  the  franchiBe 
as  a  moral  means  of  regeneration.  The  franchise  in  peace  shoald 
be  to  each  man  of  us  what  the  musket  is  in  war — our  means  of 
testifying  our  fidelity  and  exalted  patriotism.  The  fleecy  piles 
of  ballots  may  seem  a  very  simple,  harmless  thing  beaide  the 
zip  of  the  bullet  and  the  hoarse  scream  of  shot  and  shell  from 
belching  mortars ;  bnt  tbey  are  capable  of  indicting  deeper, 
bloodier  wounds  upon  the  republic  itself,  if  wrongly  directed. 
All  this  is  recognized,  of  course,  in  the  daily  speech  of  orators  on 
the  hustings,  and  in  the  political  editorial ;  but  the  question  still 
remains  as  to  the  obligations  of  party  fealty  versu*  individual 
preference  and  individual  conscience. 

This,  too,  is  a  question  which  ought  to  possess  as  lively  in- 
terest for  us  in  the  breathing  spells  of  political  agitation  as  in 
the  very  storm  and  stress  of  campaigns.  In  fact,  our  elections 
are  already  very  frequent.  Their  frequency  is  increased  in  thia 
imperial  state  of  New  York  by  the  recent  legislatiou  of  the  cod- 
Btitutional  convention  with  reference  to  the  terms  of  the  highest 
state  officers,  making  elections  hereafter  for  governor  and  lieu- 
tenant governor  take  place  every  two  years  ;  and  we  shall  als) 
vote  for  a  larger  number  of  senators  and  assemblymen.  Botii 
these  changes  are  of  great  importance  and  greatly  enhance 
the  ever  present  meaning  of  politics  even  at  what  we  usually 
term  dull  times.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  from  now  on  we  shall  tuTe 
no  off  years — every  autumn  that  comes  shall  have  its  serious 
meaning  for  us.  The  limits  of  our  assembly  and  senatorial  tlifl- 
tricts  being  narrowed,  we  shall  be  called  upon  now  more  point- 
edly, if  anytliiDg,  than  ever  before,  to  choose  between  friends 
and  neighbors  as  representatives  in  the  state  councils,  and  if  the 
question  of  fidelity  to  machine  or  partisan  nominations  has  erer 
been  one  of  moment  to  na,  such  iuereaaed  frequency  of  choice 
and  such  narrowing  of  the  territorial  range  of  selectioD  will  en- 
hance that  interest. 

There  is,  there  most  be,  a  social  side  to  politics — a  recognltioo 
of  the  obligations  which  friendship,  the  knowledge  of  pereonal 
fitness,  must  have.     It  is  human  natnre — at  least  it  is  AmeriMii 
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nature — ^to  valae  election  to  high  political  office  as  a  supreme 
compliment  and  as  an  evidence  of  great  confidence.  A  good 
many  of  us  have  a  half  feeling  that  official  lightning  is  very  coy 
— that  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  it  should  not  sometimes 
strike  our  way  too,  while  ostensibly  we  are  entirely  indififerent 
to  it — ^in  &cty  would  decline  such  overtures  without  a  thought. 
The  average  indifference  of  the  average  American  citizen  to 
office — or  at  least  to  the  suggestion  of  his  name  for  office — is  one 
of  the  most  hazy  and  doubtful  phcQomena  in  the  political  sky. 
But  even  if  the  lightning  is  not  destined  to  interfere  with  our 
X>eace  and  quiet^  and  if  we  individually  shall  never  be  called 
ui>ony  like  GincinnatuSy  to  leave  our  quiet  surroundings  for  our 
country's  good,  our  interest  in  the  selection  is  unabated  and  the 
social  side  of  i>olitics  is  pretty  sure  to  obtrude  itself  in  every 
election.  I  call  it  social — ^I  might  call  it  the  moral  or  emotional 
side — anything  that  will  serve  as  a  catchword  to  distinguish  the 
principle  of  untrammeled  voting  from  that  which  as  partisans 
we  may  be  expected  to  give  at  our  party's  dictation.  Theoretic- 
ally, the  partisan  vote  is  obligatory.  If  you  go  into  a  caucus  you 
are  supposed  to  be  bound  by  the  decision  of  that  caucus.  Sup- 
X>06e  the  lightning  had  struck  you — your  fellow  partisans  would 
have  felt  under  obligations  to  see  you  safely  through  either  to 
victory  or  defeat  The  decision  of  one  hundred  against  ninety- 
nine  would  have  been  sufficient  to  bind  the  ninety  and  nine  to 
your  support)  although  among  that  ninety  and  nine  might  have 
been  some  of  your  most  bitter  personal  and  inter-partisan 
enemies.  To  assume  that  the  ninety  and  nine  in  question  get 
their  rights  is  to  assume  that  the  one  hundred  have  not  been 
gathered  in  by  unfair  and  disreputable  means )  but  it  is  the  sad 
exi>erience  of  caucuses  in  general  that  heartburnings  and  rival- 
ries mark  every  step  of  the  way,  and  that  in  a  large  number  of 
instances  the  choice  of  the  caucus  is  by  no  means  the  untram- 
meled choice  of  the  majority  of  its  members. 
.  In  &ct)  all  that  keex)s  the  modem  caucus  in  its  present  jHwi- 
tion  of  authority  is  the  fact  that  only  a  limited  number  of 
nominations  can  be  made.  Men  do  not  want  to  throw  away 
their   votes.    They   would   rather   vote   for   a   man   person- 
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ally  very  objectiouable  to  them  than  help  the  opposite  party 
positively  by  votiog  or  negatively  by  desisting  from  a  vote.  If 
the  canons  were  freqnenbed  regularly  by  the  most  thonghtfnl,  oon- 
servative,  and  disinterested  partisans  in  every  commnnity.  and 
if  these  took  the  leading  part  in  its  deliberations,  the  choice 
wonld  be  most  trnly  representative.  But  good  men  are  notori- 
ously negligent  in  such  matters.  They  do  not  like  the  odor  of 
cheap  whisky,  the  sounds  of  profanity,  and  possibly  roffiaDidin, 
and  they  leave  the  caucus,  like  a  bark  without  a  rodder,  to  the 
mercies  of  a  distinctly  lower  class  of  politicians.  This  uegli- 
ge nee  not  infrequently  compels  them  to  become  bott«r8  or  else 
lose  their  selfrespect.  I  do  not  excuse  these  worthy  citizens  for 
neglecting  the  caucus,  but  I  greatly  fear  that  many  of  them  will 
continue  to  neglect  it  in  the  future  as  they  have  notoriously  done 
in  the  past.  It  would  be  all  right  if  new  nominations  could  be 
multiplied  ad  inJinUum,  But  the  state  of  New  York,  at  least, 
lays  down  certain  restrictions  aa  to  the  number  of  nominees  for 
the  higher  offices  at  least,  ao  that  if  the  better  element  voter  is 
dissatisfied  with  his  own  party  nominees  he  has  frequently  do 
other  consolation,  unless  perchance  the  opposite  party  has  been 
more  fortunate  and  selected  better  men  whom  he  may  support  in 
spite  of  the  ill-repressed  reproaches  of  his  more  hide-bound  fel- 
low partisans  who  resent  his  present  wavering  ae  a  sort  of  per- 
sonal disloyalty. 

This  last  also  suggests  a  feature  of  the  social  side  of  policia 
and  emphasizes  the  valne  of  the  secret  ballot.  No  man  should 
ever  deposit  a  ballot  of  which  he  is  ashamed,  aud  I  may  go  fur 
ther  and  say  that  no  man  should  ever  deposit  a  ballot  which  be 
is  afraid  to  have  known  as  his.  But  we  are  not  all  equallf 
brave,  equally  indifferent  to  the  opinion  of  others,  and  it  is  a 
lamentable  fact  that  there  are  still  too  many  places  in  our  fiM 
and  happy  republic  where  the  vica  voce  system  if  in  operation 
would  lead  to  endless  peiBonal  turmoil.  The  man  who  truly  ap- 
preciates the  mfyesty  of  the  ballot,  who  wants  it  to  be  reoogniw*! 
for  what  it  really  is  and  not  for  what  it  appears  to  the  sodden, 
selfish  ward-heeler — this  man,  I  say,  resents  the  foni  slavery  In 
which  too  many  men  are  compelled,  or  feel  themselves  compelled, 
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to  live — ^votiDg  like  a  dark-lantern  brigade — ^afraid  to  discnas 
politics  with  their  nearest  neighbors^  and  enjoying  in  secret  only 
the  Inznry  of  exercising  their  sovereign  i>ower.  Of  conrse  the 
Yote  of  the  coward  andskolk  is  as  majestic  in  its  practical  mean- 
ing as  that  of  the  man  who  openly  proclaims  his  stand,  bnt  the 
moral  effect  of  being  afraid  to  avow  one's  sentiments  mnst  be 
very  debasing. 

We  are  nearing  the  time,  I  belieye,  in  onr  national  i>olitic8 
when  good  men  and  trne  will  take  hold  together  and  demand 
that  any  known  form  of  political  intimidation  anywhere  in  the 
length  and  breadth  of  this  conntry  shall  cease— that  is,  that  the 
weakest  and  most  easily  overawed  voter  shall  be  assured  of  ad- 
equate and  immediate  protection — nay,  further,  that  good  men 
of  every  party,  disagreeing  as  much  as  they  may  on  the  points 
involved,  will  combine  if  necessary  in  law  and  order  leagues  to 
fight  down — and  out — any  known  attempts  to  overawe  any  man, 
or  set  of  men,  who  may  be  the  target  for  that  class  which  regards 
politics  as  their  pet  property.  It  is  pleasant,  however,  to  feel 
that  this  state  of  affairs  does  not  exist  as  a  rule  but  as  an  excep- 
tion— ^yet  that  it  exists  at  all — that  it  can  exist  anywhere — ^is  a 
subject  for  lively  concern.  It  is  imx>ossible  to  secure  an  absolutely 
untrammeled  ballot  If  men  acted  as  they  felt  in  each  and 
every  instance,  if  the  social  influence  was  not  at  all  times  in- 
truding itself  and  diverting  votes  if  not  sympathies  by  its  too 
powerful  pressure,  we  might  get  a  much  more  accurate  idea  of 
the  true  political  complexion  of  our  common  country.  This 
would  be  most  desirable,  for  while  it  may  be  said  that  the  man 
who  sells  his  vote  or  is  overawed  in  the  matter  is  not  worth  the 
vote  he  wields,  still  we  would  like  to  know  on  which  side  such 
voters  preponderate,  for  these  are  they  which  might  at  some  time 
most  seriously  menace  our  free  institutions.  We  cannot  tabulate 
them  for  the  whole  country,  or  for  a  state,  but  in  each  and  every 
neighborhood  there  are  some  men  who  are  regarded  as  wavering, 
perhaps  venal.  It  may  be  a  hard  task  to  teach  a  venal  man  to 
be  strictly  honest;  but  it  ought  not  to  be  very  hard  to  teach  a 
weak,  easily  intimidated  voter  to  stand  up  and  show  himself  a 
man  when  you  assure  him  protection. 
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In  the  average  American,  hesitation  aa  to  his  political  pref- 
erences, and  especially  hesitation  as  to  the  direction  of  bis  vote 
itself,  seems  doubly  inexcosable,  because  here  political  informa- 
tion is  80  widely  diffused.  The  very  air  is  full  of  it.  There  are 
men  who  will  hardly  recognize  the  most  familiar  qaotations  from 
Shakespeare  or  the  Bible  and  yet  who  in  a  general  way  compre- 
hend the  leading  features  of  the  tariff  and  silver  agitation. 
These  men  vote  either  honestly  or  dishonestly — they  c^Qoot  err 
from  ignorance.  They  vote  dishonestly  if  they  vote  even  against 
their  impressions  and  prejudices  because  of  some  social  influence 
brought  to  bear  on  them.  I  do  not  say  that  these  social  or  per- 
sonal influences  are  as  strong  as  in  some  European  conntries, 
where  the  elective  franchise  ia  nominally  conferred.  Bnt  the 
power  of  wealth,  and  especially  of  great  business  corporations, 
is  steadily  growing.  The  sentiments  of  the  men  at  the  head  of 
these  great  organizations  is  well  known.  Their  inflnence  is  felt 
in  politics  and  it  is  useless  to  disguise  it.  They  are  prohibit^ 
nnder  the  sternest  penalties  from  overtly  seeking  to  inflnenoe 
their  workingmen,  and  I  will  go  further  and  say  that  I  believe 
with  many  of  these  there  is  no  such  direct  attempt.  With  some 
there  is,  and  the  result  is  the  loss  of  political  manhood  among 
more  or  less  of  a  large  nnmber  of  men.  The  proof  of  snch  i 
state  of  affairs  is  very  evasive,  and  even  when  presented  is  ac- 
cepted only  by  those  of  the  opposite  political  party. 

Therefore,  where  there  is  no  physical  violence  hinted  at  I 
submit  that  the  only  reliable  way  of  promoting  the  purity  and 
sincerity  of  the  ballot  everywhere  mast  be  by  a  constant  morel 
propaganda.  I  believe  firmly  that  out  of  a  hundred  ordinarj 
men  there  are  not  ten  who  would  rather  please  a  patron  or  confer 
a  personal  obligation  than  express  their  opinion  at  the  polls.  So 
strenuous  are  the  American  people  in  this  respect  that  men  do 
not  cease  to  take  interest  in  politics  even  after  they  as  felons 
have  lost  the  glorious  right  of  suffrage  and  are  instead  the  deni- 
zens of  gloomy  celts.  It  is  rare  to  find  a  man  who  has  not  some 
distinct  bias — though  it  is  not  as  rare  as  it  should  be  to  hear  a 
man  say  that  be  takes  very  little  interest  in  politics,  that  he  hal 
time  for  it,  etc. 
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In  speaking  of  the  social  side  of  politics  I  might  also  allade  to 
what  might  be  called  the  hereditary  side.  Here  the  most  amus- 
ing and  absurd  fixity  in  politics  is  too  often  noticeable.  One 
hears  of  ''old  Bepublican,"  or  ''old  Democratic,"  families — 
which  is  all  right  and  good  if  one  was  not  certain  that  among 
these  there  are,  there  must  be,  some  who  if  untrammeled  would 
be  found  voting  against  the  sentiments  of  their  fathers  and 
mothers.  It  is  indeed  suspicious  if  there  are  not  some  thus 
apart  For  while  the  average  family  differs  in  its  various  parts 
by  an  infinitude  of  characteristics,  it  is  almost  imx>06sible  that 
those  who  so  widely  diverge  in  everything  else— even  frequently 
in  religion — should  be  voted  solidly,  so  to  say,  on  the  principle 
of  noblesse  oblige^  or  that  a  vote  for  the  grand  old  family  party, 
whichever  it  may  be,  is  expected,  and  required  within  family 
limits. 

I  hope  there  is  nothing  merely  Utopian  in  this  desire  for  more 
sincerity,  directness,  and  fearlessness  in  politics.  Becent  events 
have  emphasized  as  never  before  the  majesty  of  the  independent 
vote.  Why  should  not  good  men  of  all  parties  resolve  to  frown 
down  the  foolish  idea  that  politics  is  necessarily  corrupt  f  It  is 
not.  If  politics  is  necessarily  corrupt,  then  so  is  religion,  so  is 
the  education  of  the  young,  so  are  our  institutions  generally. 
Politics  is  corrupt  largely  in  so  far  as  good  citizens  neglect  it  and 
leave  it  to  the  tender  mercies  of  corrupt  professionals.  Politics 
is  the  science  of  government  and  the  study  of  the  ways  and 
means  of  administering  that  government,  as  well  as  the  selection 
of  those  who  shall  representatively  administer  it  It  is  the  gov- 
ernment that  is  charged  with  the  honor  of  our  flag  on  the  sea 
and  land,  with  the  conservation  of  finance,  with  the  defenses  of 
trade  and  commerce.  If  politics  is  corrupt  what  can  be  said  of 
these  great  institutions  which  it  guards  f  Are  these  unsmirched  f 
Gan  a  corrupt  tree  bring  forth  good  fruit  f  Yet  in  the  very  words 
with  which  we  seek  to  exalt  our  national  greatness  and  our  civic 
nobility  as  Americans  we  deny  that  the  cesspool  is  as  wide,  deep, 
and  noxious  as  in  our  moments  of  pessimism  we  are  fain  to  in- 
sist And  even  if  they  are  as  corrupt  as  we  insist  upon,  who  is 
it  that  allows  them  to  be  sof 

William  B.  Chisholm. 
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THE  popular  use  of  the  word  "  civilizatioD,"  the  one  vhieh 
concerns  us  in  this  article,  convej's  the  idea  of  progress, 
advaDoement — a  state  or  evolation  of  society.  This  ose  of  the 
word  carries  with  it  two  grand  ideas,  which  focus  in  the  one 
word  progress,  the  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  of  the 
individual,  and  the  melioration  of  the  social  life  and  social  sys- 
tem. These  two  elements  make  up  the  great  fact  which  we  call 
civilization.  These  two  circumstances  are  necessary  to  ita  exist- 
ence :  it  lives  upon  these  two  conditions — the  progress  of  indi- 
viduals and  the  progress  of  society. 

The  use  of  the  word  civilization  awakens  within  us  at  once  the 
notion  of  an  increase  of  national  prosperity,  of  a  greater  activity, 
and  a  better  organization  of  the  social  relations.  On  the  one 
hand,  there  is  a  manifest  increase  in  the  permanent  well-belog 
of  society  at  large,  and  on  the  other  a  more  equitable  distriba- 
tion  of  this  power  and  this  well-being  among  the  individuals  of 
which  society  is  composed.  In  this  twofold  progress  we  find  the 
march  of  civilization,  with  its  history,  full  of  conflicts  and  social 
evolutions. 

The  modern  state  has  its  origin  in  constitutional  ism,  which 
began  t«  bo  appreciated  about  the  sixteenth  century  and  in  the 
days  of  the  Reformation,  and  may  be  defined  as  follows:  The 
state  is  that  consolidated  form  of  a  nation  in  which  liea  its  power 
and  greatness.  The  ruling  idea  in  the  sense  and  application  of 
the  state  is  that  of  government  in  its  most  abstract  form,  and  is 
not  synonynioua  with  nation,  realm,  or  commonwealth.  In  this 
paper  we  desire  to  use  the  term,  state,  as  syoonymons  with  gOT- 
ernmeut,  the  most  exalted  product  of  modern  society.  All  oon- 
Btitotional  lawyers  agree  to  the  defiuition  of  Jndge  Cooley  in  bia 
"  Constitutional  Law"  :    ''A  state  may  be  defined  to  be  a  body 
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I>olitic,  or  society  of  men  united  together  under  common  laws, 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  their  mutual  safety  and  advantage 

by  the  joint  efforts  of  their  combined  strength." 

* 

A  state  is  sovereign  when  there  resides  within  itself  a  supreme^ 
and  absolute  x>owery  acknowledging  no  superior.  This  sover- 
eignty is  the  essence  and  essential  factor  in  a  stable  government. 
In  this  day  of  constitutionalism  we  claim  that  sovereignty  resides 
in  the  people.  And  it  is  true  that  in  the  march  of  civilization 
the  people  have  exi)erimented  with,  and  consented  to,  various 
forms  of  government,  ranging  from  theocracy,  plutocracy,  and 
monarchy,  to  democracy.  No  matter  about  the  form  of  govem-^ 
ment,  the  legitimate  sovereignty  of  each  has  derived  its  force 
from  the  consent  of  the  people,  who  have  accepted  such  govern- 
ment as  embodying  their  sense  of  justice  necessary  for  the  pro* 
tection  of  society.  When  this  consent  failed  and  was  withdrawn, 
revolution  necessarily  followed,  and  this  right  of  revolution,  for 
a  just  cause,  the  people  have  never  relinquished,  and  more  than 
once  they  have  put  an  end  to  tyrannical  governments. 

Civilization,  by  centuries  of  evolution,  produced  the  state. 
(Government  is  the  product  of  the  intelligence  and  innate  justice 
of  the  people  ]  and  is  sustained  by  the  consensus  of  the  people 
who  in  their  collective  capacity  make  up  society.  Between  civi- 
lization and  the  state  there  is  an  acting  and  reacting  influence. 
These  two  factors  of  human  society  march  through  the  ages  par- 
allel to  each  other.  Civilization  produced  the  state,  which  has- 
become  the  accepted  instrument  of  society  to  protect  its  own 
interests,  as  well  as  those  of  the  individual ;  the  state,  in  turn, 
has  obligations  to  civilization,  and  becomes  the  chosen  means  by 
which  society  contributes  its  power  and  influence  to  aid  an  ad* 
vanciDg  civilization. 

In  this  day  and  age  the  question  is  not  what  can  civilization 
do  to  foster  a  better  government,  but  what  can  the  state  do  to- 
foster  a  better  civilization,  and  minister  to  the  intellectual  and 
moral  progress  of  the  individual,  and  aid  in  the  melioration  of 
society.  This  duty  of  the  state  is  its  reacting  influence  on  civili* 
zation,  its  logical  and  positive  method  of  advancing  the  science- 
of  government. 
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As  already  intimated,  tbe  Btate  ia  the  cbild  of  progress,  and 
baa  growD  to  be  the  great  factor  in  civilizatioD,  so  that  future 
civilization,  both  as  regards  the  individual  and  society,  will  be 
largely  what  the  state  makes  it  by  wise  and  just  legislation. 
How  far  can  the  state  go  in  this  workt  Before  answering  this 
question  we  must  note  the  growth  and  product  of  constitatioD- 
alism  in  order  to  discover  the  true  ends  and  functions  of  the 
state. 

The  birth  of  modern  constitutional  government  was  in  the 
year  1215,  when  the  English  barons  at  the  Parliament  of  Runny- 
mede  forced  King  John  to  sign  the  Magna  Gharta,  the  great 
fundamental  document  of  civil  liberty  and  individual  rights. 
But  this  century  plant  of  liberty  was  slow  in  blooming,  and  it 
took  two  and  a  half  centuries  for  the  actaal  power  of  the  state 
to  pass  from  the  aristocracy  to  the  people,  which  date,  1485, 
marks  the  birth  of  the  English  House  of  Commoos.  But  it  took 
the  great  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the  revolt 
against  the  old  philosophical  doctrines  of  the  church  and  state,  (o 
fully  establish  the  principle  of  constitutionalism  in  goverument. 
Since  1787,  the  date  of  the  birth  of  our  American  Constitution, 
the  growth  of  this  principle  has  been  rapid  and  vigorous,  and 
its  fruits — individual  rights  and  civil  liberty — have  oome  to  be 
regarded  as  the  first  object  and  duty  of  the  state  in  its  guarantee 
to  society.  Great  Britain,  tbe  United  States,  Germany,  uti 
France,  now  stand  as  the  exponents  of  constitutionalism,  each 
nation  modifying  this  principle  of  government  to  suit  the  con- 
ditions and  customs  of  their  people. 

"  Constitutional  law,  as  the  term  is  commonly  used,  would  in- 
clnde,"  says  Professor  Woodrow  Wilson  in  his  book  entitled 
"  The  State,"  "  all  laws  dealing  with  the  sovereign  body  in  tbe 
exercise  of  its  various  functions,  and  all  rules  of  govermuent, 
not  being  laws,  properly  so  called,  relating  to  the  same  subject." 
This  definition  provides  for  the  written  and  the  unwritten  cod- 
stitation,  both  of  which  have  their  force  in  the  consensus  of  the 
public  will  and  opinion.  Tbe  English  government,  under  its 
largely  unwritten  constitution,  possesses  great  mobility,  which  in 
itself  would  be  dangerous  were  it  not  for  tbe  strong  conservatism 
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of  the  English  people.  Sach  a  goyerniiieiity  under  snch  a  con- 
stitution, among  the  people  of  South  America,  would  be  subject 
to  yiolent  revolutions.  There  is  a  fixity  in  the  American  Gon- 
stitution  which  prevents  revolution,  and  amendments  can  only 
come  by  a  due  process  of  law  and  by  the  consent  of  the  people 
in  the  various  states,  as  expressed  in  the  will  of  a  large 
majority. 

A  constitution,  then,  is  a  document  intended  to  control  the 
sovereign  body ;  the  governor,  in  the  interests  of  the  governed — 
the  i>eople. 

It  has  been  said  that  ^'  mankind  acquires  liberty  through  civi- 
lization." This  is,  perhax)S,  indirectly  true.  But  government^ 
or  the  State,  is  the  product  of  civilization,  and  the  state  is 
the  source  of  individual  liberty,  guaranteeing  to  society 
as  well  as  the  individual  civil  rights ;  and  should  protect  the 
people  against  injustice  and  all  kinds  of  oppression.  It  has  also 
been  said :  '^  Society  is  vastly  greater  and  more  important  than 
its  instrument,  government  Government  should  serve  society, 
and  by  no  means  rule  or  dominate  it.  Government  should  not 
be  made  an  end  in  itself ;  it  is  a  means  only — a  means  to  be 
freely  adapted  to  advance  the  best  interests  of  the  social  organ- 
ism." When  government  performs  this  duty  of  service,  it  not 
only  guarantees  civil  liberty  to  the  people,  and  individual  rights, 
but  fosters  and  encourages  the  principles  which  make  a  higher 
civilization  x>08sible.  Nothing,  therefore,  has  more  intensely 
encouraged  the  marvelous  growth  of  civilization  during  the  last 
century  than  constitutionalism ;  and  the  products  of  constitu- 
tionalism, civil  and  religious  liberty,  are  now  the  birthright  of 
every  man  in  the  United  States,  and  a  guarantee  of  individual 
rights  necessary  to  his  highest  development 

The  state,  then,  being  an  agent  of  society,  and  adhering  to  its 
Legitimate  functions,  may  do  a  great  deal  to  foster  a  better  civili- 
zation than  we  now  enjoy.  What  it  can  and  may  do  is  a  dis- 
puted question,  and  in  this  age  of  social  unrest  and  danger  from 
onscientific  socialism  we  must  approach  such  a  discussion  with 
caution. 

Enjoying  as  we  do  the  effects  of  a  constitutional  government. 
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and  in  the  light  of  this  iiiarveloaB  nlDeteenth  century,  we  may 
well  ioqaire  for  the  trae  ends  of  the  state.  I  like  the  German 
idea  as  atated  by  Br.  Bargess  iq  his  book  entitled,  "Political 
Science  and  CoQStitationaliam."  "First,  the  state  most  coosti- 
tote  itself  in  sufficient  poirer  to  preserve  ite  existence  and  proper 
advantage  against  other  states,  and  to  give  itself  a  nnivereally 
commanding  position  over  against  its  own  subjects,  either  as  in- 
dividuals or  associations  of  individuals.  The  second  is  individual 
liberty  [der  individuelle  Rechiazweck).  The  state  must  lay  oDt 
a  realm  of  free  action  for  the  individual,  and  not  only  defend  it 
against  violation  from  every  qnarter,  but  hold  it  sacred  against 
encroachment  by  itself.  And  the  third  is  the  general  welfare 
(der  geaeUschafliiche  OaUurzweck).  The  State  must  stand  over 
against  the  private  associations  and  combinations  of  its  snbjecte 
as  an  independent  power,  preventing  any  one,  or  more  of  them, 
from  seizing  and  exercising  the  power  of  the  state  against  the 
others.  It  must  prevent  the  rivalries  between  different  aesocift- 
tions  from  coming  to  a  breach  of  the  peace.  It  must  protect  tlie 
rights  of  the  individual  member  of  any  association  against  tlie 
tyranny  of  the  association.  It  most  hold  all  associations  to  their 
primary  public  purpose,  if  such  they  have,  and  aid  them,  if 
strictly  necessary,  in  its  accomplishments.  Finally,  it  iuobI 
direct  the  education  of  its  subjects,"  Dr.  Burgess  thinks  tbis 
German  statement  is  incomplete,  and  suggests  that  the  true  ends 
of  the  state  are  :  first,  government  and  liberty  ;  second,  nation- 
ality ;  and,  third,  perfection  of  humanity.  This  is  a  very  broad 
generalization  and  scheme  for  the  melioration  of  society.  It  is 
quite  clear  that  this  statement  of  the  ends  of  the  state  ia  a  rising 
climax,  and  that  nationality  and  perfection  of  humanity  are 
quite  dependent  on  the  first  proposition — government  and  libeny. 
We  agree  that  first  of  all  "the  state  must  establish  the  reign 
of  peace  and  law  ;  that  is,  it  most  establish  government  and  veet 
it  with  sufficient  power  to  defend  the  state  against  external 
attack  or  internal  disorder,"  and  guarantee  individual  libertf- 
Bnt  snch  power  ought  not  to  be  made  the  defender  of  selfish  in- 
dividualism and  the  "laissez  faire"  (let  alone)  theory  of  compe- 
tition in  oar  industrial  affairs,   whereby  is  fostered  unlimited 
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power  in  the  great  nnits  of  wealth.  The  individaalism  which 
eprings  from  liberty  guaranteed  by  goyemment  should  be  that  of 
aelf-derelopmenty  with  a  fair  field  of  opportunity.  Prof.  Wood- 
row  Wilson  very  truly  says :  '^  The  hope  of  society  lies  in  an  in- 
finite individual  variety,  in  the  freest  i>oesible  play  of  individual 
forces :  only  in  that  can  it  find  that  wealth  of  resource  which 
C(MistitnteB  civilization,  with  all  its  appliances  for  satisfying  hu- 
man wants  and  mitigating  human  sufferings,  all  its  incitements 
to  thought  and  spurs  to  action.  It  should  be  the  end  of  govern- 
ment to  accomplisk  the  objects  of  organized  society :  there  must  be 
constant  adjustments  of  governmental  assistance  to  the  needs  of 
a  changing  social  and  industrial  organization.  Not  license  of  in- 
terference on  the  part  of  the  government,  only  strength  and 
adaptation  of  regulation.  The  regulation  that  I  mean  is  not  in- 
terference ;  it  is  the  equalization  of  conditions,  so  far  as  possible, 
in  all  branches  of  endeavor ;  and  the  equalization  of  conditions 
is  the  very  opposite  of  interference." 

Such,  then,  is  the  first  end  of  the  state — ^a  strong,  stable  gov- 
ernment, protecting  itself  and  regulating  society,  so  as  to  give 
all  an  equal  chance  for  individual  development. 

The  second  end  of  the  state  needs  no  discussion.  The  devel- 
opment of  a  national  spirit  and  genius  is  an  essential  factor  in 
civilization.  No  i>eople  or  race  has  made  any  great  advancement 
without  this  national  spirit.  It  was  the  power  of  Greece  in  her 
days  of  great  achievements,  and  was  the  power  of  the  conquer- 
ing Boman.  Europe  never  emerged  from  her  barbarism,  discord, 
and  feudalism,  till  the  fifteenth  century  developed,  through 
various  agencies,  a  national  spirit  resulting  in  unity  of  action 
and  centralization  of  governments. 

As  a  nation,  we  are  enjoying  in  a  fair  degree  the  first  ends  of 
the  state^  but  we  are  lacking  in  a  national  spirit,  and  our  genius 
is  to  make  money.  We  are  optimistic  and  boastful  of  our  re- 
sooroes  to  a  degree  of  egotism,  but  we  are  lacking  in  the  national 
spirit  we  eiyoyed  thirty  years  ago,  in  1865,  at  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War.  We  have  drifted  away  from  this  spirit  in  our  chase 
after  gold  and  silver  dollars.  We  must  come  back  to  it,  build 
the  Nicaraguan  Canal,  and  annex  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  before 
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we  shall  reach  oar  greatest  achievemeats.  We  muat  think  more 
of  the  stars  and  stripes. 

That  the  altiniate  end  of  the  state  is  the  perfectioQ  of  haman- 
ity  I  doubt,  except  as  it  ministerB  to  this  end  indirectly.  The 
state  can  never  make  men  intellectaal  or  moral  by  legialatioa. 
It  can  only  afford  men  the  opportunity  to  become  intellectaal  and 
moral,  and  protect  society  in  its  efforts  to  attain  a  higher  standard 
of  life.  The  inspiration  for  perfection  must  come  from  other 
forces  quite  beyond  the  state's  control. 

From  the  preceding  discnssion  it  is  quite  dear  that  the  friBC- 
tions  of  the  state  may  be  rednced  to  two  :  first,  those  that  am 
constitutional  in  their  nature ;  and,  secondly,  those  that  are 
ministerial  in  their  nature  and  relate  to  matters  of  expediency  to 
promote  society's  intereats.  The  first,  constitntional  fanctions, 
exists  for  the  promotion  of  peace,  harmony  in  social  intereeta, 
stability  of  government,  and  the  protection  of  individual  rights. 
The  second,  ministerial  functions,  is  more  difficult  to  claasify, 
and  relates  to  all  matters  of  expediency  in  goTemment  which 
are  constitntional,  and  intended  to  foster  and  eucoarage  the 
people's  interests  in  their  individual  and  social  developments. 
All  ministerial  legislation  should  be  such  as  to  aid  in  attaining  a 
higher  and  better  civilization. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  definite  conclusion,  which  is  gener- 
ally recognized,  except  by  a  few  mercenary  individuals  who 
make  self-interest  the  center  of  their  tyrannical  mercautilism. 
Within  the  last  centnry  the  discasBioDS  which  have  waxed  warm 
over  the  objects  of  the  state  have  developed  two  extreme  vieira. 
The  first  has  its  origin  in  the  Adam  Smith  school  of  political 
economists,  who  at  all  times  have  been  vigorous  advocates  of  in* 
dividualism  and  absolute  free  trade.  This  view  is  one  of  the 
chief  characteristics  of  the  English  school  of  economists,  who 
have,  more  or  lees,  influenced  and  dominated  the  industrial  life 
of  England  and  America  during  this  century.  It  is  known  u 
the  "laissez  faire,"  or  "let  alone,"  theory,  and  ia  baaed  on  com- 
petition as  the  regnlator  of  all  industrial  and  social  evils. 
Adam  Smith,  the  father  of  thla  school  of  economlBts,  aet  forth 
three  indnstrial  axioms  which  were  readily  accepted  ia  the  lib- 
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erty-loying  age  of  the  eighteenth  oentory,  and  have  largely  in- 
fluenced legislation.  These  axioms  may  be  briefly  stated  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  ''All  men  are  by  nature  free  and  equal."  This  sonnda 
welly  but  is  only  a  half-truth.  Men  are  and  should  be  free  and 
equal  in  the  sight  of  the  law,  and  this  is  the  basal  fact  in  consti- 
tutionalism, but  otherwise  it  is  false.  Diversity  of  talents  and 
natural  endowments,  such  as  shrewdness  and  executive  ability, 
make  men  very  unequal  in  their  industrial  relations.  We  shall 
always  have  with  us  the  wise  and  the  ignorant,  the  strong  and 
the  weak,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  and  society's  duty  through 
government  is  to  protect  the  ignorant,  the  weak  and  poor,  to  the 
extent  of  equal  opportunities  under  the  law,  and  against  all 
kinds  of  oppression,  by  wholesome  regulations  of  industrial  af- 
fairs. 

(2)  ''Non-interference  on  the  part  of  the  state."  This  meant 
in  A*dam  Smith's  day  destruction  of  the  English  guild  system  of 
trades.  It  means  to-day  "Hands  off";  turn  everybody  loose 
in  the  industrial  world.  Let  men  prey  on  each  other  in  the 
race  for  wealth,  and  the  "  Devil  take  the  hindmost"  This  in- 
troduced individualism  with  all  of  its  abuses  and  tyranny.  So- 
ciety has  long  struggled  against  this  evil,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
attempts  of  certain  kinds  of  legislation,  much  of  which  has 
fiealed  because  of  its  extreme  and  unjust  nature. 

(3)  The  third  axiom,  "  Competition  will  regulate  all  indus- 
trial evils,"  is  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  former.  Competi- 
tion is  beneficial  in  stimulating  inventions,  quickening  com- 
merce, and  in  reducing  prices  to  the  cost  of  production,  after 
providing  for  a  legitimate  profit.  But  competition  opens  the 
way  for  mercenary  humanity  to  introduce  abuses  and  serious 
evils.  Adam  Smith  did  not  see,  as  has  been  practically  demon- 
strated ten  thousand  times,  that  competition  among  one  hundred 
men  enables  one  mean  man  to  force  ninety-nine  other  men,  dis- 
IM)8ed  to  do  right,  to  be  mean  also,  in  self-protection  ;  and  what 
may  be  said  of  men  may  be  said  of  corporations  under  the  law 
of  competition. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  society  demands  through  government^ 
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ia  the  interesta  of  a  bettor  civilization,  is,  all  the  benefits  of 
competition  with  the  abases  abolished  and  removed  by  wise  and 
jnst  legal  regulations. 

Now  the  abuses  and  oppressions  that  have  grown  np  dnriog 
the  last  fifty  years  under  these  false  economic  and  industrial 
axioms  of  Adam  Smith's  have  produced  the  second  extreme  view 
as  to  the  object  of  the  state,  known  as  sockilmn.  Be  it  said  now 
that  this  is  a  somewhat  ambiguons  term.  Popular  socialism  as 
advocated  by  labor  papers  and  organizations,  and  championed 
somewhat  by  a  political  party,  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  the 
scientific  socialism  as  defended  by  Bodbertua  and  Karl  Marz,  of 
-Germany.  Fopnlar  socialism  is  revolutionary  ;  scientific  social- 
ism is  more  of  an  evolution,  and  pleads  for  regulations  on  tbe 
part  of  the  state  which  will  foster  a  better  civilization,  and  tbos 
improve  the  social  relations  of  mankind. 

It  is  not  now  my  purpose  \a  discuss  scientific  socialism  as  ad- 
vocated by  the  German  school  under  the  leadership  of  Bodbertaa, 
but  rather  to  call  attention  to  the  impending  evils  of  popnlar 
socialism  in  this  country,  and  which  is  urged  upon  ns  as  one  of 
the  objects  of  the  state.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  some  inci- 
dental benefits  have  been  derived  from  the  discussions  of  social- 
ists, firsl^  in  calling  attention  to  abuses  that  have  grown  np  nnder 
our  industrial  system,  and,  secondly,  in  urging  upon  us  a  study  of 
the  true  functions  of  the  state.  Beyond  this  no  t>eneStsare  to 
be  derived  by  the  adoption  of  the  program  of  socialism.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  economic  production  that  concerns  modern  so- 
ciety ;  it  is  rather  a  question  of  economic  distribution  of  the 
annual  producte  of  society,  and  on  this  snbject  popular  socialism 
holds  radical  and  revolutionary  views. 

Dr.  Biehard  T.  Ely's  summary  of  the  tenets  of  popular  social- 
ism is  as  accurate  as  any,  and  so  I  quote  it :  "Socialism  contem- 
plates an  espanaiou  of  the  business  functions  of  government  nntil 
all  business  is  absorbed.  All  business  is  then  to  be  regulated  by 
the  people  in  their  organic  capacity,  each  man  and  each  woman 
having  the  same  rights  which  any  other  man  or  any  other  woman 
has.  Our  political  organization  is  to  become  an  economic  induk> 
trial  organization.     Private  property  in  profit-prododng  capital 
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and  reiit-prodacing  land  is  to  be  abolished,  and  private  property 
in  income  is  to  be  retained,  bnt  with  this  restriction,  that  it  shall 
not  be  employed  in  prod  active  enterprises.  What  is  desired, 
then,  is  not,  as  is  supposed  by  the  uninformed,  a  division  of 
property,  bnt  a  concentration  of  property.  The  socialists  do 
not  complain  because  productive  property  is  too  much  concen- 
trated, but  because  it  is  not  sufficiently  so.  They  desire  to  na- 
tionalize capital  and  to  abolish  capitalists  as  a  distinct  dass,  by 
making  everybody  as  a  member  of  the  community,  that  is,  a 
partial  owner  of  all  the  capital  in  the  country.  Distributive  jus- 
tice is  the  central  aim,  the  pivotal  point,  of  socialism.  Socialists 
desire  to  extend  the  functions  of  the  government  until  the  gov- 
ernment cultivates  all  the  land,  manufactures  all  the  goods,  con- 
ducts all  the  exchanges,  and  carries  on  every  productive  enter- 
prise, and  justly  distributes  the  annual  products  of  society. 
Such  a  program  is  socialism  pure  and  simple,  and  is  revolution- 
ary in  its  character  and  full  of  greater  social  evils  than  now 
exist" 

The  socialist,  in  opi>osing  the  abuses  of  individualism,  which 
are  fostered  by  the  ''let  alone"  theory  of  Adam  Smith,  goes  to 
the  opposite  extreme  and  destroys  individual  freedom,  and 
makes  man  a  mere  piece  of  machinery  under  the  domination  of 
the  state.  Herein  is  the  weakness  of  socialism,  and  its  imprac- 
tical nature.  To  destroy  the  individual  freedom  of  man,  as  to 
initiative  powers  and  activity,  and  thus  throttle  his  inventive 
and  enterprising  spirit,  is  to  send  our  civilization  backward 
towJEurd  barbarism.  Not  only  is  the  domination  of  such  an  in- 
dustrial principle  dangerous  to  civilization,  but  it  provides  for 
the  greatest  abuses  and  tyranny  in  government  Under  the 
regime  of  socialism,  if  the  government  shall  fall  into  selfish  and 
mercenary  hands,  the. last  state  of  society  would  be  worse  than 
the  first^  and  a  revolution  of  anarchy  would  follow  in  the  wake 
of  degenerate  socialism.  The  whole  scheme  of  popular  socialism 
is  Utopian,  and  ignores  the  fact  that  human  character  is  basal  to 
such  an  organization  of  society,  and  can  never  succeed  until  the 
dawn  of  the  perfect  man. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  state  is  a  beneficial  and  indis- 
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pensable  organ  of  society,  and  what  is  wanted  is  the  coordinatioa 
of  the  two  principles,  the  principle  of  public  business  and  the 
principle  of  private  business.  Thus  only  will  civilization  be  ren- 
dered rich  and  full. 

The  discussion  of  the  above  extreme  views  aa  to  the  object  of 
the  state,  together  with  existing  evils,  which  are  causing  a  social 
nnrest  among  the  masses,  brings  ns  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
safety  of  society  and  the  hope  of  a  better  civilization  lies  in  nxsnJ 
reform,  based  upon  our  fandamental  civil  institutions,  and  car- 
ried forward  by  jnst  legal  regnlations.  Constitutionalism,  reenlt- 
ing  in  nnion,  strength,  and  cooperation,  provides  for  this  social 
reform.  In  the  past,  too,  much  difference  has  existed  between 
the  people  and  the  government.  Hence  there  has  been  frictioD 
and  revolution.  But  now  the  people  are  sovereign,  and  may  ost 
the  state  to  remove  the  friction  that  exists  in  social  and  indus- 
trial matters. 

That  there  ia  now  friction  in  the  body  politic  is  evidenced  by 
the  social  unrest  of  the  masses,  and  their  protests  against  unjust 
financial  legislation,  corruption  in  politics,  and  the  oppression  of 
trusts  and  monopolies — all  of  which  come  as  the  natural  abases 
of  economic  laws  and  from  mercenary  human  nature,  which  the 
state  ought  to  regulate. 

I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  partisan  cry  often  raised  for 
political  effect,  that  corporations  and  trusts  are  the  creatures  of 
partisan  legislation.  Such  is  not  the  fact.  "Combination,"  bbj!) 
President  Andrews,  "has  sprung  from  the  very  soul  of  our  old 
'laissez  faire'  competitive  sort  of  industry.  Tbese  monopohM 
daily  arising  t«  new  power  and  numbers,  are  the  logical  and  in- 
evitable result  of  that  industrial  liberty  which  was  formerly  oar 
boast.  They  are  the  product  of  economic  and  social  forces,  and 
not  of  statutes."  The  one  is  the  cause  of  the  other.  Men  com- 
bine to  avoid  the  rninons  effects  of  competition,  and  society  has 
not  been  without  benefits  in  the  cheapened  cost  of  productioD, 
which  great  concerns  have  been  able  to  accomplish.  When  gre*! 
corporations  combine  to  extort  exorbitant  prices,  or  oppren 
labor,  then  the  state  should  intervene  to  limit  tbe  powers  of  tbeee 
great  units  of  wealth.     Combinations  in  all  kinds  of  industrial 
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and  mercantile  undertakings  will  be  permanent  because  they  are 
natural  under  present  economic  conditions.  If  wisely  regulated 
by  the  state  and  their  powers  limited,  no  burdensome  evils  can 
arise ;  otherwise,  they  may  work  immeasurable  social  evils  under 
mere  economic  law.  That  there  are  dangers  here  which  can  only 
be  averted  by  the  state,  our  wisest  statesmen  admit 

The  past  records  the  struggles  against  religious  despotism.  It 
is  the  history  of  the  Eeformation.  The  past  also  records  the  strug- 
gles against  political  despotism.  It  is  the  history  of  the  English 
and  French  Bevolutions,  and  the  triumph  of  constitutionalism  on 
the  American  continent.  We  are  now  on  the  threshold  of  the 
struggle  against  economic  despotism.  I  do  not  think  it  will 
amount  to  revolution ;  but  it  will  be  rather  an  evolution  which, 
to  my  mind,  is  the  highest  and  noblest  function  of  the  state,  and 
will  make  the  civilization  of  the  twentieth  century  renowned. 

But  this  will  not  come  without  a  struggle,  and  it  will  be  a 
struggle  of  Titans — the  great  social  masses,  asking  by  legisla- 
tion a  higher  standard  of  life,  commensurate  with  our  nineteenth 
century  education  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  shrewd  opposition  of 
the  great  units  of  wealth,  known  as  corporations,  on  the  other. 
In  this  struggle  injustice  must  not  be  tolerated,  and  the  giants 
must  come  together  on  mutual  grounds,  and  allow  the  state  to  be 
the  arbiter  in  the  interests  of  general  society  and  a  higher  civi- 
lization. This  will  be  the  supreme  test  of  American  constitu- 
tionalism. 

Pessimistic  writers  and  speakers  have  been  prone  to  draw  a 
parallel  between  the  ancient  republics  of  Greece  and  Bome  and 
to  predict  our  dissolution  as  a  government.  I  do  not  think  the 
parallel  exists,  and,  further,  I  believe  we  have  life-giving  and 
life-renewing  forces  in  our  body  politic  which  were  entirely 
foreign  to  the  ancient  republics.  Here  is  a  greater  fact  of  his- 
tory. It  seems  that  all  nations  which  have  perished,  and  live 
to-day  only  in  the  records  of  the  past,  have  taken  seven  steps  in 
their  downward  career :  (1)  Indifference  to  justice ;  (2)  god- 
lessness ;  (3)  luxury ;  (4)  sensuality ;  (5)  civil  war ;  (6)  foreign 
war ;  (7)  slavery.  As  a  nation  we  have  taken  the  first  step, 
e8i>ecially  in  economic  matters,  and  are  tolerating  godlessness, 
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luxury,  and  sensuality  in  high  life.  The  state,  by  wise  l^isla- 
tlon,  can  prevent  injustice  and  remove  the  indifference  by  the 
enforoement  of  legal  regulations.  The  correction  of  the  other 
three  must  come  through  moral  and  educational  forces  in  our 
body  politic. 

After  all,  the  coming  society  and  fntnre  civilization  will  be 
what  individual  character  makes  it.  Character  is  of  slow  growth, 
and  comes  from  educational  and  moral  forces,  which  bloom  only 
in  the  posterity  of  centuries.  In  this  nation  every  man  ie  a 
sovereign.  The  power  of  the  ballot  invests  him  with  a  peraonal 
responsibility.  The  government,  the  power  of  the  state,  and, 
indirectly,  civilization,  will  be  what  he  helps  to  make  of  it.  This 
la  the  gift  of  a  great  natural  right,  and  should  be  appreciated 
with  a  kingly  spirit.  A  little  poem,  whose  anthor  is  Qnknowo, 
beautifully  expresses  my  idea  of  our  duty  as  citizens  : 

"  I  hold  it  llie  duty  of  oue  who  is  gifted, 

And  royaUy  dowered  In  all  men's  sight, 

To  know  DO  rest  till  liia  life  is  lifUMl 

Fully  up  to  his  great  gift's  height. 
"  He  must  mold  the  man  Into  rare  completeness, 

For  gems  are  set  only  iu  gold  refined  ; 

He  must  foshiuu  his  thoughts  into  perfect  sweetneM, 

And  caet  out  folly  and  pride  from  his  mind. 
"  For  he  who  drinks  from  a  god's  gold  challoe, 

Of  art,  or  music,  or  rhythmic  song, 

Must  sift  from  his  soul  the  chnfT  of  malice, 

And  weed  from  his  heart  the  roota  of  wrong. 
"  For  I  think  that  the  wrath  of  an  outraged  heaven 

Should  fall  on  the  chosen  and  dowered  soul 

That  allows  a  lump  of  selflsh  leaven, 

By  alow  fermenting,  to  spoil  the  whole. 
"  Qreat  gifts  should  be  worn  lllie  a  crown  beQttiug, 

And  not  like  gems  on  a  beggar's  hands  ; 

And  the  toil  must  be  constant  and  unremitting, 

That  lifts  up  the  king  to  the  crown's  demands." 


THE  FREE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 

BY  PROF.   H.   H.   BARBER. 

NO  PUBLIO  institntioii  has  made  greater  progress  during 
the  last  few  years  or  grown  more  rapidly  in  pablic  in- 
terest and  &vor  than  the  free  public  library.     The  building  of  a 
nagnifioent  structure  in  Ohicago,  together  with  the  excellent 
Kewberry  free  reference  library,  and  in  cooperation  with  the  fast 
growing  library  of  the  Chicago  Universityy  will  make  perhaps 
the  most  superb  public  provision  for  free  literary  culture  ever 
fhmished  by  any  municipality.     Boston  has  lately  transferred 
its  more  than  half  a  million  volumes  to  the  new  and  noble  public 
Library  building  on  the  Back  Bay.    The  newspapers  of  this  last 
week  tell  us  that  in  New  York  Mr.  Tilden  is  after  all  not  to  be 
finally  counted  out ;  but  that  the  two  millions  rescued  from  his 
estate  by  the  high  sense  of  honor  of  one  of  his  heirs  is  to  be 
joined  with  the  invaluable  Astor  Library,  and  the  choice  Lennox 
Beference  Library,  and  all  made  free  and  available  to  the  public 
—a  property  valued  in  the  aggregate  at  eight  million  dollars. 
These  events,  together  with  the  recent  founding  of  the  Carnegie 
free  libraries  in  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny,  the  not  very  remote 
establishment  of  the  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library  in  Baltimore,  and 
the  addition  by  Mr.  Henry  C.  Lea  to  the   splendid  Eidgway 
foundation  in  Philadelphia,  constitute  a  series  of  brilliant  tri- 
umphs for  the  free  public  library,  unparalled  in  the  history  of 
educational  institutions,  and  seldom  equalled,  I  must  think,  in 
the  intellectual  progress  of  civilization. 

Nor  do  these  metropolitan  successes  indicate,  after  all,  the 
most  essential  advance.  The  frequency  with  which  private  be- 
neficence is  coming  to  the  aid  of  public  enterprise  in  smaller 
cities  and  country  towns,  for  the  establishment  and  increase  of 
these  libraries ;  the  recent  notable  instances  of  stimulative  aux- 
iliary legislation ;  and  the  growth  of  intelligent  interest  in  new 
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and  widely  scattered  sectious  of  the  civilized  world,  are  eqnaily 
BigaiGcaat,  and  perhaps  evea  more  widely  beneficent.  It  is  the 
era  of  the  free  public  library  ;  and  it  is  of  special  interest  to  ns 
to  see  that  our  commuuity  and  onr  commonwealth  are  moringiQ 
accord  with  this  tide  of  new  feeling  and  enterprise  concerning  it. 

Of  special  interest,  I  say,  to  UB  as  PennsylvaniaDS ;  for  we  are 
glad  to  remember  that  it  was  here  that  the  first  impulse  was 
given  to  the  foundation  of  the  system  of  circnlating  libraries,  the 
development  of  which  is  the  free  public  library  in  England  and 
America.  Benjamin  Franklin,  after  considerable  effort,  fonnded 
in  1732  the  Philadelphia  Library  Company,  the  ''mother,"  as 
he  himself  calls  it,  "of  all  the  subscription  libraries  in  North 
America." 

This  library  which  Franklin  started  for  the  advant.age  of  him- 
self and  his  fifty  youug  business  associates,  in  the  early  time, 
when,  as  he  says,  "there  was  not  a  good  bookseller's  shop  in 
any  of  the  colonies  to  the  southward  of  Boston,"  and  when  loofit 
of  the  books  had  to  be  imported  from  England,  was  followed 
soon  by  tlie  establishment  of  more  ambitious  similar  libraries  in 
Newport  (I7i7)  and  Hartford  (1774);  and  later  in  many  other 
places  in  England  and  this  country,  Tliese  were  called  public 
libraries,  though  books  could  only  be  taken  out  by  suttscribere. 
Probably,  however,  as  iu  Philadelphia,  the  librarian  could 
"permit  any  civil  gentleman  to  peruse  the  books  of  the  library 
in  the  library  room." 

But  it  was  in  the  formation  of  many  so-called  "Social  Libra- 
ries" in  the  smaller  cities  and  cxinntry  towns  of  New  England 
and  the  Middle  States,  early  in  the  present  century,  that  the 
foundations  of  the  free  municipal  library  were  laid.  These  Bub- 
Bcription  libraries,  in  their  growth  and  iu  their  decay,  no  lea 
than  in  the  appetite  for  books  they  developed,  created  a  deioMVl 
and  at  length  a  necessity  for  public  provision  for  what  had  camt 
to  be  oue  of  the  prime  intellectual  needs  of  many  commnuitifll 

Meantime  in  Scotland,  in  1816,  Samuel  Brown  of  Haddingtoo^ 
following  in  part  the  methods  of  Loudon  booksellers,  establiabed 
a  system  of  free  itinerating  libraries,  loaning  without  cost  n- 
lections  of  fifty  books  in  each  package  to  villages  and  neighbor- 
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hoods  that  would  engage  to  circulate  and  take  proper  care  of 
them.  At  the  end  of  two  years  each  loan  was  called  in,  and 
another  of  different  works  sent  in  its  place.  This  scheme  was 
for  many  years  highly  successful,  and  doubtless  highly  useful ; 
but  seems  to  have  failed  soon  after  the  death  of  its  projector  and 
inspirer  in  1839.  The  system  had  the  earnest  sanction  of  Lord 
Brougham,  and  about  1825  was  taken  up  in  some  parts  of 
England ;  and,  in  a  modified  form,  has  had  a  great  success  in 
Melbourne  and  its  neighborhood,  in  Australia.  Stanley  jTevons, 
whose  article  on  the  rationale  of  free  public  libraries  in  his 
''Methods  of  Social  Eeform  "  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
valuable  contributions  to  the  literature  of  this  subject,  com- 
mends it  as  the  best  form  of  extending  free  public  libraries  in 
the  rural  portions  of  Great  Britain,  and  he  estimates  that  there 
ought  to  be  three  thousand  such  literary  itinerants  in  England 
and  Wales. 

This  system  was  copied  in  this  country  in  the  School  District 
Libraries  which  were  started  in  the  state  of  New  York  in  1835, 
and  a  few  years  afterward  were  in  successful  operation  in  Mass- 
achusetts and  other  New  England  states,  and  in  Michigan  and 
Ohio  at  least,  among  states  further  west  At  first  every  school 
district  raising  thirty  dollars  the  first  year  and  ten  dollars  there- 
after, by  tax  or  subscription,  was  assisted  by  the  state — I  cite  the 
Massachusetts  statute — ^to  a  like  sum  ;  and  a  small  but  choice  se- 
lection of  books  sent  to  it  for  free  circulation  within  the  district. 
A  little  later  Massachusetts,  at  least,  removed  this  condition ; 
and  supplied  every  school  district  with  such  a  library.  These 
libraries  after  remaining  in  use  for  a  while,  and  generally  being 
thoroughly  read,  were  exchanged  among  the  districts.  New 
books  were  thus  continually  coming  to  new  readers.  This  move- 
ment was  earnestly  forwarded  by  that  pioneer  among  American 
educators,  Horace  Mann,  and  during  the  period  of  my  boyhood 
was  a  godsend  to  the  young  people  of  New  England.  I  want  to 
bless  the  memory  of  Samuel  Brown,  Father  Page  (a  pioneer  of 
the  system  in  New  York),  and  Horace  Mann  for  the  gleams  of 
literary  light  thus  cast  across  the  bookless  darkness  of  New  Eng- 
land rural  homes  forty  to  fifty  years  ago.  This  highly  economical 
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missioQary  agency  of  geoeral  intelligence  paaaed  away  in  Kew 
England  vitli  the  incoming  of  the  more  eatisfactory  town  system 
of  free  libraries.  The  cause  of  its  decadence  elsewhere  n  not 
clear,  but  it  has  lately  had  a  remarkable  reeurrectioo  in  Kev 
York,  as  we  booq  shall  see. 

The  first  free  town  library  in  America,  or  the  world,  snpported 
by  manicipal  taxation,  was  established  by  the  efforts  of  Abiel 
Abbot,  D.  D.,  in  Peterboro,  New  Hampshire,  in  1833.  A  de- 
cayed social  library  and  an  operatives'  library,  and  perhaps  some 
other  small  collections,  were  thus  gathered  oader  the  shelter  of 
the  town ;  and  took  on  new  life  from  its  fostering  care,  and  the 
small  annual  appropriation  for  new  books  which  is  the  breath  of 
life  to  all  libraries.  Here,  as  always,  it  was  a  man  that  inspired 
the  advance  movement  and  carried  it  on  to  successful  fulfilment. 

In  1849,  I^ew  Hampshire  passed  a  general  law  enabling  towns 
and  cities  to  maintain  free  libraries  by  taxation ;  and  in  1S51 
Massachosetts,  which  had  granted  Boston  in  1847  the  right  to 
establish  such  a  library,  passed  a  similar  general  enabling  act. 
Several  other  states  followed  almost  immediately,  and  nearly 
every  northern  and  northwestern  state,  except  Pennsylvania,  has 
since  adopted  the  measure.  In  1893,  twenty  states  had  enacted 
similar  statutes;  and,  in  all,  more  than  seven  hundred  fr«e 
libraries  have  been  established  nnder  them.  They  have  increased 
— as  might  naturally  have  been  expected — most  rapidly  in  the 
portions  of  the  country  where  other  library  agencies,  and  where 
an  efScJent  public  school  system,  have  been  longest  and  most 
efficiently  at  work.  Thus,  of  the  seven  hnndred  libraries,  more 
than  three  hundred  are  iu  Massachusetts  (according  to  the  re- 
turns of  the  Public  Library  Commission  for  1S94},  or  1,233  vol- 
umes for  every  thousand  of  population ;  in  New  Hampc 
something  over  one  hnndred  (in  1694),  or  464  volumes  per  ti 
sand  of  inhabitants.  * 
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Oreat  Britain  has  kept  nearly  equal  pace  with  our  foremost 
states  in  free  library  legislation.  A  general  enabling  act  to 
establish  and  sapport  free  libraries  for  the  x>eople  from  manic- 
ix>al  rates  was  i)a8sed  by  Parliament  in  1850,  and  accepted  with 
great  energy  and  enthusiasm  by  many  of  the  northern  towns  and 
cities.  Eighty-six  free  libraries,  not  including  branches,  had 
been  opened  before  1880 ;  but,  as  in  this  country,  the  oonserva- 
tasm  of  the  southern  portions  of  the  country  has  prevented  their 
general  establishment  For  similar  reasons  only  the  proyince 
of  Ontario  has  made  any  considerable  movement  in  this  direc- 
tion in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

This  hasty  historical  sketch  would  be  very  incomplete  with- 
out some  account  of  the  recent  legislation,  in  several  states,  for 
the  assistance  of  the  smaller  towns  and  villages  in  the  establish- 
ment and  increase  of  public  libraries.  This  legislation  has  al- 
ready had  marvelous  results.  Massachusetts,  in  1890,  appropri- 
ated one  hundred  dollars  to  any  town  that  would  raise  by  tax- 
ation, or  appropriate  from  the  dog  tax,  or  otherwise  raise,  at 
least  fifty  dollars  (or  if  its  valuation  was  less  than  one  million 
dollars  it  should  raise  twenty-five  dollars,  or  if  less  than  $250,- 
000  it  should  raise  at  least  fifteen  dollars)  ;  and  should  agree  to 
take  care  of  the  books,  and  furnish  the  agency  of  distribution. 
The  sums  granted  by  the  state  are  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of 
commissioners  appointed  by  the  governor  (with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  council) ;  and  so  far  these  commissioners — librari- 
ans and  others — ^have  been  eminent  citizens,  serving  without 
salaries,  and  having  only  $500  in  their  hands  annually  for  clerk 
hire  and  traveling  expenses.  The  commission  is  also  required 
to  give  a4vice  and  information  to  librarians  and  others  concern- 
ing selection  of  books,  cataloguing,  and  administration ;  and  to 
select  and  forward  the  books  granted  by  the  state. 

I^ow  for  results.  The  commission  has  thus  aided  in  establish- 
ing, in  four  years,  more  than  sixty  free  public  libraries  in  small 
towns  (out  of  one  hundred  and  four  not  thus  supplied)  and  its 
action  has  shamed  a  few  larger  towns  into  establishing  them ;  so 
that  now  only  two  and  three  fourths  i)er  cent  of  the  population 
of  the  state,  in  forty-four  small  towns,  were  in  January,  1894, 
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without  their  advantages.  And  this  has  been  aocomplished  with 
an  entire  expense  to  the  commonwe»lth  of  less  than  ten  thonsand 
dollars.  Per  conira,  more  tban  half  a  million  dollars  were  given 
by  individnalB  in  aaingle  year  for  gioiilar  pnrpoaes  within  the 
state.  Certainly,  this  has  been  a  most  economical  and  effeotive 
public  outlay  ;  f^ee,  too,  from  all  Boapicion  of  any  one's  fattening 
by  political  jobbery. 

The  record  of  New  Hampshire  ia  even  more  remarkable. 
This  state  passed  a  law  in  1891,  similar  to  the  one  outlined 
above,  and  over  eighty  towus  accepted  its  provisions,  and  estab- 
lished free  libraries  within  a  twelvemonth  after  it  came  in  force. 
We  are  glad  to  read  that  the  states  of  Maine,  Connecticut,  and 
Pennsylvania  are  moving  in  the  direction  of  a  measure  that  has 
proved  so  effective  in  its  operation,  and  that  mnst  be  so  widely 
beneficent. 

The  state  of  New  York  has  adopted  another  system  to  stimu- 
late the  development  of  the  free  library.  Her  enabling  act  of 
many  years  ago  produced,  as  we  have  seen,  comparatively  small 
results;  and  in  1802  a  law  was  passed  authorizing  the  Regents  of 
the  University  of  New  York  to  lend  for  a  limited  time — usually 
six  months — selections  of  books  from  the  duplicate  department 
of  the  state  library,  or  from  books  purchased  for  the  purpose,  to 
any  public  library  in  the  state  ;  or,  where  none  exists,  to  twenty- 
five  petitioners  in  any  town  or  village  of  the  state.  A  fee  of 
five  dollars  is  required,  to  cover  cost  of  transportation,  catali^e, 
etfi.,  for  a  loan  of  one  hundred  volumes,  and  a  smaller  sam 
(three  dollars)  for  a  loan  of  fifty  volumes.  This  plan,  It  will  be 
seen,  is  a  revival  of  the  old  school  district  method  ;  and  of  that 
instituted  by  Samuel  Brown  in  Scotland,  and  the  later  one  found 
successful  in  Australia.  The  antipodes  have  a  fashion  lately  of 
suggesting  valuable  object -lessons  for  social  legislation.  Insmall 
communities  it  has  the  advantage  of  making  books  do  manifold 
duty,  and  of  meeting  the  wants  of  varied  communities  and  occu- 
pations. B;  judicious  and  varied  selection,  clubs,  olaaKS. 
schools,  and  reading  circles  may  be  aided  in  speeial  cotuses  and 
investigations.     At  the  end  of  twenty  months  *  one  hundre<l  and 

•aecarllolconTmvellng  Ubrarle*  in  Die  fbriirn  for  January,  laBS. 
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twenty-five  of  these  free  loan  libraries  had  been  sent  ont  by  the 
I^ew  York  Board  of  Begents ;  of  which  nearly  one  half  (44) 
went  to  oommnnities  withont  public  libraries,  the  remainder 
going  to  libraries  already  established  (22),  to  university  exten- 
sion centers  (18),  and  to  academy  libraries  open  to  the  public 
(22).  Eleven  thousand  nine  hundred  volumes  were  thus  made 
accessible  to  the  public,  with  a  total  circulation  of  not  far  from 
25,000  volumes  and  9,000  readers.  This  system,  which  seems 
even  more  economical  than  the  Massachusetts  one,  has  greatly 
promoted  interest  in  good  reading,  and  led  to  the  establishment 
of  several  local  public  libraries.  The  system  is  yery  elastic  and 
is  easily  adapted  to  the  rapidly  growing  demands  for  its  privi- 
leges. As  a  pioneer  method,  or  as  auxiliary  to  municipal 
libraries,  it  promises  excellent  results. 

After  this  historical  survey  it  would  hardly  seem  necessary  to 
dwell  upon  the  arguments  in  behalf  of  the  free  public  library. 
'^  There  is  probably  no  mode  of  expending  public  money,"  says 
Stanley  Jevons,  '^  which  gives  a  more  extraordinary  and  imme- 
diate return  in  utility  and  innocent  enjoyment"  He  affirms 
that  in  Manchester,  BirmiDgham,  Liverpool,  and  some  other 
great  towns  in  England,  as  in  similar  communities  in  this  coun- 
try, where  such  libraries  have  existed  for  years,  there  is  but  one 
opinion  about  them.  '<  They  are  classed  with  town-halls,  police 
courts,  prisons,  and  poorhouses  as  necessary  adjuncts  of  our 
stage  of  civilization."  A  more  natural,  and  certainly  more 
cheerful,  collocation  would  class  them  with  free  schools,  museums, 
and  public  parks,  as  Jevons  himself  afterwards  suggests.  '^The 
main  raison  Witre  of  free  public  libraries,  as  indeed  of  public 
museums,  art  galleries,  parks,  halls,  public  clocks,  and  many 
other  kinds  of  public  works,  is  the  enormous  increase  of  utility 
which  is  thereby  acquired  for  the  community  at  a  trifling  cost." 
He  proceeds  to  illustrate  by  several  instances  what  he  calls  ''  the 
remarkable  multiplication  of  utility"  in  the  case  of  free  lending 
libraries  by  several  instances.  Every  book,  in  the  first  year  of 
the  Birmingham  Free  Library,  was  issued  on  an  average  seven- 
teen times,  and  the  periodical  literature  turned  over  fifty  times. 
Li    Leeds,  every  book  was  used    eighteen    times.     In  larger 
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libraries  and  in  later  use,  of  course,  the  figures  are  leas,  speraging 
from  three  to  ten  times,  the  whole  cost  of  each  issue  areragiog 
only  from  two  to  five  cents.  Similar  statistics  may  be  found  in 
the  Forum  article  already  referred  to  in  regard  to  the  manifold 
nee  of  books  furnished  in  Ifew  York. 

The  comfort  and  moral  economy  of  a  cheerful,  well-lighted 
reading-room,  t«o,  is  overwhelmingly  illustrated.  Mr.  Jevons 
found  that  in  Manchester  all  persons  of  suitable  age  visited  the 
free  libraries  on  an  average  thirteen  times  a  year,  of  whom  three 
fourths  came  to  read  la  the  reading-rooms.  Such  a  refuge  from 
the  perils  of  the  saloon  and  the  street  is  an  irameose  beaefactioa 
in  any  neighborbood. 

The  relative  cheapness  of  securing  this  means  of  general  col- 
tnre  and  enjoyment,  this  effi.oient  antidote  to  vice  and  ignorance, 
is  strikingly  shown  by  comparing  ifca  cost  with  other  items  of 
governmental  expenditure,  and  the  statiBtics  of  national  Inxuries 
and  vices.  The  eighty-six  freelibrariesin  the  targe  cities  of  Great 
Britain  coat  not  more  than  half  a  million  dollars  per  year — one 
fifth  the  cost  of  a  first  class  ironclad.  The  statistics  I  have  given 
show  that  the  cost  of  the  two  war  vessels  just  voted  by  Congress 
might  be  abundantly  sufficient  to  insure  the  organization  on  the 
Massachusetts  plan  of  a  free  library  in  every  village  and  conntry 
town  of  the  United  States,  not  now  accessible  to  such  a  library. 
The  expenditure  for  drink,  for  horse-racing,  or  even  for  tobacco, 
for  a  single  year,  would  royally  equip  and  endow  a  public  library 
for  every  thoosand  people  now  without  such  privileges.  As 
post-office  savings  banks  are,  wherever  established,  a  mighty  en- 
gine for  teaching  thrift,  aa  public  parks  are  an  incalculable 
source  of  health  and  enjoyment  in  our  cities,  so  the  public 
library,  "the  free  literary  park,"  as  Jevons  calls  it,  is  a  meet 
effective  agency  for  the  promotion  of  culture  and  civilization. 

In  the  year  1851,  George  Ticknor,  the  distinguished  author  of 
the  "History  of  Spanish  Literature"  and  a  benefactor  of  the 
Boston  Public  Library,  wrote  to  Edward  Everett :  "  I  would  es- 
tablish a  library  which  differs  from  all  free  libraries  yet  at- 
tempted; I  mean  one  in  which  any  popular  books  tending  to 
moral  and  intellectual  improvement  shall  be  furnished  iu  such 
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nambers  that  many  persons  can  be  reading  the  same  book  at  the 
same  time  ;  in  short,  that  not  only  the  best  books  of  all  sorts^ 
bat  the  pleasant  literature  of  the  day,  shall  be  made  accessible 
to  the  whole  x>eople  when  they  most  care  for  it — that  is,  when  it 
is  fresh  and  new.  I  would  thus  by  following  the  popular  taste 
— ^unless  it  should  demand  something  injurious— create  a  real  ap- 
I>etite  for  healthy  reading.  This  appetite  once  formed  will  take 
care  of  itself.  It  will  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  demand  better 
and  better  books."  * 

Mr.  Everett's  conservatism  doubted  the  wisdom  of  these  prin- 
ciples for  the  foundation  of  a  library ;  but  they  are  essentially 
those  which  have  proved  sound  in  the  free  library  system  of 
England  and  New  England,  of  Australia  and  the  Northwestern 
cities.  In  the  light  of  fifty  years'  exx)erience,  indeed,  Everett^s 
skepticism  reads  like  Oovernor  Berkeley's  report  on  education 
in  Virginia,  in  which  he  thanked  Ood  that  there  were  no  free 
schools  in  Virginia  and  hoped  that  there  would  be  none  for  a 
hundred  years.  The  communities  in  which  libraries,  approach- 
ing George  Ticknor's  ideal,  have  been  longest  established,  would 
do  without  paved  streets  or  electric  lights  sooner  than 
without  these  libraries,  and  they  support  them  by  taxation 
as  cheerfully  as  the  public  schools.  Indeed,  the  free  library  in 
not  a  few  communities  is  reckoned  an  invaluable  and  indispen- 
sable a^'unct  of  the  public  school,  the  very  crown  of  the  system 
of  popular  education.  Such  librarians  as  Green  of  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  and  Whitney  of  Watertown,  and  Hosmer  of 
Minneapolis,  keep  in  touch  with  the  work  of  the  schools,  and 
apprize  the  various  classes  of  pupils  of  new  books  especially 
valuable  for  their  work.  More  than  this,  they  have  regard  to 
the  needs  of  the  various  dubs,  trades,  and  professions,  and  keep 
their  members  aware  of  valuable  books  in  their  special  depart- 
ments. But  perhaps  the  most  helpful  service  of  all  is  rendered 
by  capable  librarians  in  the  constant  advice  given  to  inexperi- 
enced readers,  and  the  frequent  bulletins  sent  out  to  stimulate  the 
interest  and  instruct  the  intelligence  of  the  community.  It  is  of 
special  interest  to  note  that  the  demand  for  good  reading  has 

•  Fletcher,  "  Public  Libraries  in  America,"  p.  17. 
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been  greatly  increased  wherever  the  public  library  has  been  ad- 
ministered in  this  way.  Indeed,  booksellers  and  proprietary 
libraries  have  come  to  favor  the  opening  of  the  free  library  m 
largely  increasing  the  demand  for  their  books. 

It  is  not  strange  that  with  this  large  and  vartoas  capacity  of 
social  service,  the  free  library  shonld  be  rapidly  growing  in  pub- 
lic favor  ;  nor  that  private  munificence  should  frequently  come 
to  the  manicipal  provision.  There  is  no  public  object  for  which 
so  generous  gifts  are  often  made.  In  the  year  1893,  for  instaooe, 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars  were  contributed  to  public  li- 
braries and  the  erection  of  library  buildings  in  Alassachoaetta 
alone.  "There  has  been  ready  perception,"  says  Fletcher  io 
bis  "Public  Libraries  in  America,"  "of  the  truth  that  one's 
memory  canuot  better  be  perpetuated  than  by  associatiou  with 
an  institution  so  popular  and  at  the  same  time  so  elevating  and 
re&uiug  as  the  public  library.  Memorial  libraries  are  therefore 
very  abundant,  and  as  expense  has  not  been  spared  in  the 
erection  of  such  memorials^  many  of  our  towns,  even  the  smaller 
ones,  are  ornamented  by  library  buildings  which  are  gems  of 
architecture The  fact  remains,  with  all  its  signifi- 
cance, that  about  the  public  library  cluster  naturally  the  affec- 
tions and  the  interest  of  the  community.  In  its  endowment,  on 
the  one  hand  by  private  beneficence,  and  on  the  other  by  public 
tasation,  is  illustrated  that  collaboration  of  the  rich  and  the 
poor  in  the  pursuit  of  the  highest  ends  which  has  in  it  the 
promise,  and  perhaps  the  potency,  of  the  solution  of  vexing 
social  questions," 

The  remembrance  that  these  statements  are  only  locally  ac- 
cepted, and  that  large  portions  of  England  and  the  United  Statee 
have  hardly  moved  toward  the  establishment  of  public  libraries, 
may  prompt  a  consideration  of  certain  objections  which  are  still 
sometimes  urged.  Civilizat^ion  accepts  its  most  benignant  and 
effective  agencies  of  progress  only  under  proteet ;  and  it  is  not, 
therefore,  wholly  inexplicable  that  fifty  years  of  unmixed  and 
increasing  success  should  have  left  some  excellent  and  othenrise 
intelligent  people  unconvinced  of  the  beneficence  of  the  free  pub- 
lic library.     A  friend  of  mine  was  enthusiastically  setting  forth 
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the  advantages  of  sach  libraries,  and  their  rapid  multiplication 
and  growing  service  in  New  England,  at  the  dinner  table  of  one 
of  the  most  distinguished,  philosophic,  and  progressive  of  contem- 
porary Englishmen ;  and  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  be  cut 
short  with  the  decided  comment,  ^'I  do  not  believe  in  it" 
The  Englishman's  fieustidious  preference  for  high  fences  and  com- 
partment railway  carriages  pervades  all  his  intellectual  concep- 
tions also ;  and  makes  him  impervious  even  to  Stanley  Jevons's 
overwhelming  demonstration  of  the  moral,  social,  and  economic 
utility  of  the  free  public  library ;  impervious  even  to  the 
appeal  that  ignorance  and  narrow  intellectual  opportunity  must 
be  supposed  to  make  upon  enlightened  philanthropy. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  and  the  individualists  oppose  to  the 
public  library,  supported  by  taxation,  their  well-worn  declama- 
tion about  the  injustice  of  making  one  man  pay  for  another 
man's  culture  and  amusement ;  and  urge  the  dictum  of  laiasez 
/aire  in  civilization  and  government.  But  as  the  post-office  and 
the  public  school  have  survived  their  onslaughts  we  may  not  feel 
compelled  to  surrender  the  advantages  of  the  free  library.  For, 
as  with  the  school,  it  is  easy  to  show  that  mental  health  and  light 
are  as  primary  interests  of  the  community  as  material ;  and  that 
it  is  precisely  because  those  most  deficient  are  least  sensible  of 
their  defect  that  society  must  seek  to  remedy  it.  Mr.  Spencer's 
analogy  between  hunger  for  food  and  hunger  for  knowledge  is 
utterly  fallacious.  The  physical  appetite  may  be  trusted  to  seek 
vigorously  its  own  supply ;  the  intellectual  appetite  has  most 
to  be  aroused  where  intellectual  starvation  is  most  imminent ; 
and  it  grows  only  by  what  it  feeds  on.  Men  usually  value  most, 
indeed,  what  they  work  or  pay  for ;  but  it  is  precisely  those  who 
do  not  value  good  books  at  all  who  need  to  be  tempted  and 
trained  to  their  appreciation.  And  it  is  just  the  children  of  those 
whose  x>&i^i^ts  will  not,  or  cannot,  provide  them  wholesome 
reading,  that  society  cannot  afford  to  let  go  wholly  unprovided. 

The  smallest  fee  here  proves  an  effective  bar,  as  the  experience 
of  all  subscription  libraries  proves.  When  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  library  was  made  free,  its  circulation  was  trebled  the 
first  year — ^though  the  fee  had  been  only  one  dollar — and  in  a 
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few  yeara  rose  six  or  seveD  fold.  "The  Mercantile  Library  of 
Peoria,  111.,"  says  McCrnnden,  "tamed  over  to  the  city  and 
made  free,  notes  an  inorease  in  ten  years,  of  memberB  from  two 
hundred  and  seventy-five  to  fonr  thousand  five  hundred,  and  of 
isaues  from  fifteen  thousand  to  ninety  thonsand."  So  always. 
If  the  dollar  fee  were  removed  from  the  circulation  of  the  books 
of  our  Meadville  City  Library,  for  instance,  within  five  yeare 
they  would  go  into  fii^«en  hundred  families  instead  of  lees 
than  three  hundred,  as  now ;  and  the  added  twelve  hundred 
families  would  be  the  very  ones  where  the  books  would  be 
of  highest  service.  And,  perhaps,  more  beneficent  still  would 
be  the  infineoce  upon  the  vastly  larger  number  who  would  fre- 
quent the  library,  and  grow  intelligent  through  the  mnltiplied  use 
of  ita  reading  facilities,  and  the  help  of  its  valuable  reference  de- 
partment. The  reaction  upon  the  general  intelligence  of  the 
community  would  make  itaelf  felt  in  the  increasing  intelligence 
of  its  workingmeu  and  the  higher  standard  of  life  this  would 
bring  among  them.  In  short,  it  woald  insure  economic  progreee. 
Besides  the  ecoQOiuic  advantages,  and  much  more  important, 
the  infiuence  of  a  well-furaished  free  library  would  tell  in  the 
training  of  citizens.  The  discussion  of  economic  and  social 
questions,  eager  and  often  bitter  as  it  is,  wonld  become  lea; 
crnde  and  partisan  in  the  knowledge  of  the  best  books  and  mag- 
azine articles  apoo  the  topics  involved.  The  reading  of  history, 
biography,  and  travels  would  exert  a  broadening,  enlightening, 
and  often  inspiring  infiaeoce.  To  make  wholesome  literature 
more  accessible  than  dime  novels  would  save  many  boys  and 
girls  from  ruin,  rooae  many  dormant  intellectB  to  higher  life, 
and  supply  efTective  rivals  to  the  saloons  and  other  low  resorts. 
Philanthropy  and  religion  alike  demand  the  wide  opening  of 
such  an  "efi'ectual  door"  bo  the  opportunities  of  the  higher  life- 
It  is  sometimes  objected  that  the  records  of  all  public  librariee 
show  that  the  lightest  literature  is  most  read,  that  fiction  coo- 
stitates  one  half  or  three  fourths  of  the  books  circulated.  But 
besides  the  obvious  consideration  that  only  wholesome  fiction 
finds  place  in  all  well-appointed  public  libraries,  Horace  Gree- 
ley's view  has  much  to  commend  it,  viz. :  that  all  pure  reading, 
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however  lights  tends  to  develop  a  taste  for  more  vigorous  and 
instructive  literature.  Besides,  it  may  well  be  urged  that  fiction 
is  not  only  the  current  form  of  literary  art,  but  also  the  effective 
vehicle  of  current  social  theories,  philanthropies,  and  reforms ; 
and  that  much  of  the  most  earnest  thinking  and  serious  moral 
purpose  of  this  age  is  embodied  in  it  Under  such  intelligent 
and  careful  selection  as  the  public  opinion  of  the  community 
may  provide  for,  the  public  library  will  furnish  a  healthful  sub- 
stitute and  corrective  for  the  unappointed  and  vagrant  reading 
of  that  large  section  of  young  x>eople  most  in  need  of  guidance. 
I  have  left  myself  but  a  moment  to  suggest  one  or  two  prac- 
tical questions  that  may  need  consideration  in  the  establishment 
of  a  new  system  of  free  public  libraries  in  communities  or  a  com- 
monwealth. Next  to  thorough  discussion  of  their  proved 
beneficence,  an  efficient  enabling  act  is  certainly  the  first 
desideratum,  in  any  state  still  without  it,  so  that  towns  and 
cities  may  tax  themselves  for  this  purpose.*  And  it  is  most  im- 
I>ortant  that  this  act  be  not  so  narrowly  limited  that  communi- 
ties shall  be  unable  to  attempt  anything  worth  while.  Better 
wait  five  years,  or  ten  years,  more  for  the  statute  that  will  en- 
able our  communities  to  put  themselves  in  line  with  the  most  ad- 
vanced in  the  country  in  this  respect,  than  to  enact  a  starveling 
and  ineffective  statute  that  shall 

"  Keep  the  word  of  promise  to  our  ear, 
And  break  it  to  our  hope," 

as  has  already  sometimes  happened.  The  public  appropriation 
is  so  limited  by  penny- wise  legislation  in  a  number  of  states  as 
to  discourage  all  action,  and  kill  all  interest  in  the  matter. 

In  the  same  way,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  states  will  ac- 
company their  enabling  acts  by  auxiliary  legislation  similar  to 


•  A  measure  Is  now  (March,  1896)  before  the  Pennsylvania  1ei[lslatare.  authorlzinfl' 
■chool  boards  to  make  appropriations  from  the  school  fund  for  the  establishment  and 
support  of  free  school  libraries.  Excellent  as  such  a  statute  would  be,  the  history  of 
school  llbnules  shows  that  it  would  not  accomplish  the  results  that  have  been 
brought  about  by  the  methods  I  have  urged,  in  several  of  our  states.  A  law  was 
passed  In  1887,  and  signed  by  Gov.  Beaver  May  23  (Pamphlet  Laws  of  1887,  page  17). 
This  statute  Is  as  follows :  *'  Be  it  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  competent  for  any  incor- 
porated city  within  the  commonwealth,  and  the  same  is  hereby  empowered,  to  take 
and  hold  any  grant  or  donation  of  money,  books,  and  manuscripts,  or  property  real  or 
personal,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  fi:«e  public  library  within  the  limits  of  such 
corporation,  and  to  make  provision  by  annual  appropriation  for  the  maintenance  of 
sucn  library.'*  So  fttr  as  known,  no  library  has  been  established  under  this  statute 
and  seems  to  have  been  generally  overlooked.  A  similar  law,  extending  its  applica- 
tion to  boroughs,  is  now  before  the  legislature. 
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that  ia  Maesacbusetts  and  ^ew  Hampshire ;  or,  perhaps  still  bet- 
ter, patterned  upon  that  of  New  York.  It  is  difficalt  to  decide 
upon  the  comparative  advantages  of  these  two  systems.  That 
of  Massachusetts  seems  to  me  better  for  permanent  resnlts  ;  hnt 
that  of  Kew  York  seems  likely  to  be  more  immediately  effective 
in  stirring  the  sluggish  interest  of  indiflferent  communities. 
Both  are  wooderfnlly  economical  in  mouey,  and  both  have  great 
effectiveness  when  worked  by  the  intelligent  interest  of  even  a 
few  enthusiastic  friends  of  the  free  library  movement  in  any  com- 
munity. It  would  seem  that  even  a  governor  who  thinks  five 
millon  people  cannot  afford  $25,000  for  the  "Birds  of  Pennsyl- 
vania" might  consent  to  spend  a  fifth  of  that  snm  per  year  to  be- 
gin a  work  that  wonld  not  end,  if  once  well  begun,  without  put- 
ting a  new  and  moat  efiective  agency  of  social  cnltnre  and  even 
economic  progress  within  the  reach  of  every  boy  and  girl  in  the 
state. 

The  machinery  through  which  to  plan  and  begin  this  great 
and  hopeful  experiment  should  be  carefully  considered.  Maasa- 
chusetts's  unsalaried  commission  of  eminent  citicens,  New  York's 
Board  of  University  Eegeats,  alike  iosnre  that  in  those  common- 
wealths the  work  will  be  carried  on  under  the  most  hopeful  and 
efficient  conditions.  Some  snch  nnpartisan  and  public-spirited 
agency  is  absolutely  demanded  for  the  success  of  the  movement 
in  a  state  that  has  to  begin  it  ile  novo ;  and  the  pemonnel  of  the 
agency  is  the  most  important  point  in  any  legislation  initiating  it 

There  is  also  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  school  boards, 
or  boards  specially  constituted  for  the  purpose,  should  have 
charge  of  public  libraries.  My  opinion  is  decidedly  in  favor  of 
the  latter  ;  for  while  school  twards  would  bring  the  library, 
as  is  most  desirable,  into  closer  relation  with  the  public  schools, 
an  independent  board,  chosen,  perhaps,  by  the  school  board  in 
connection  with  the  city  council,  as  sometimes  in  ] 
would  be  likely  to  bring  more  ability,  independence,  and  c 
consideration  to  the  affairs  of  the  library,  and  to  eepai 
more  completely  from  injurious  partisan  and  personal  [ 
H.  H.  ] 
Meadville  Theological  School. 


BIMETALLISM  VS.  THE  SINGLE  STANDARD. 

BY  HON.  L.  BRADFORD  PRINCE. 

n. 

THE  wretched  results  of  a  contmnal  lowering  of  prices— of 
a  constantly  falling  market — are  too  obvious  to  require 
illustration.  This  is  appreciated  even  in  England.  Mr.  Oren- 
fell,  an  ez-govemor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  says :  ^'  The  fight 
against  falling  prices  is  an  impossible  one.  Men  are  holding  on 
in  hopes  for  better  times,  but  no  better  times,  taking  trade  and 
commerce  as  a  whole,  can  come  in  gold  countries,  while  gold  ap- 
preciates. The  pitiable  army  of  the  unemployed  mnst  increase 
through  no  fault  of  their  own."  And  he  speaks  of  *'  the  misery, 
suffering,  and  despair  which  have  been  so  prevalent  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  owing  to  the  fatal  policy  of  contracting  the 
currency  of  the  world." 

Mr.  Balfour,  in  his  Manchester  speech,  said :  '*0f  all  con- 
ceivable systems  of  currency,  that  is  assuredly  the  worst  which 
gives  you  a  standard  steadily,  continuously,  indefinitely  appre- 
ciating, and  which  by  that  very  fact  throws  a  burden  upon  every 
man  of  enterprise,  and  benefits  no  human  being  but  the  owner 
of  fixed  debts  in  gold." 

President  Andrews  aptly  refers  to  it  as  '^  that  baneful,  blight- 
ing, deadly  fall  of  prices  which  has  affected  with  miasma  the 
economic  life-blood  of  the  whole  world." 

Bat  the  monometallist  will  suggest  that  it  makes  no  real  dif- 
ference to  a  country  whether  the  standard  of  values  be  high  or 
low  ;  if  it  is  high  and  the  seller  receives  less  for  his  goods,  that 
is  equaled  by  the  tact  that  he  pays  correspondingly  less  for  what 
he  buys. 

There  would  be  some  force  in  this  if  commodities  were  all  af- 
fected equally  and  simultaneously,  and  if  there  were  no  pay- 
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ments  to  be  made  in  money  itself.  But  there  are  vast  Dombers 
of  contracts  and  obligations  which  require  the  payment  of  money, 
many  of  them  running  over  long  series  of  years.  Ail  of  these 
are  directly  a9ect«d  by  the  change  in  the  value  of  money. 
When  a  dollar  is  worth  147,  and  is  increasing  over  two  per  cent 
every  year,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  great  injustice  is  done  by  re- 
quiring compliance  with  such  contracts.  In  a  somewhat  similar 
case  in  Crete,  the  Turkish  government,  which  we  are  not  aocos- 
tomed  to  consider  the  moat  humane,  finally  decreed,  as  the  only 
available  solution,  that  payments  should  be  made  at  the  valne  of 
money  at  the  time  of  making  the  contract.  But  in  a  vast  coun- 
try like  ours,  with  all  the  varieties  of  obligatioa  belonging  to  a 
complex  civilization,  this  would  be  well-nigh  impossible.  The 
only  practicable  means  of  secanng  justice  to  all  is  to  restore  the 
money  basis  to  its  normal  standard  by  the  remoDetization  of  silver. 
Meanwhile  the  increased  valne  of  money  falls  with  terrible 
weight  and  injustice  upon  the  debtor  classes.  The  debts  being 
stated  in  dollars,  and  the  dollars  having  increased  in  value  and 
in  cost,  the  debts  are  ewrrespondingly  enlarged.  The  man  who 
borrowed  a  thousand  dollars  in  1873,  when  money  was  at  par, 
now  finds  that  he  owes  one  thousand  dollars,  each  of  which  is 
worth  liVii  of  the  dollars  which  he  Iwrrowed,  As  the  nominal 
amount  is  the  same,  it  is  simpler  to  state  the  case  in  other  terms- 
It  requires  half  as  much  more  of  average  commodities  to  par- 
chase  the  one  thousand  dollars  in  money  now,  than  it  did  io 
1873.  Of  some  commodities  it  requires  almost  or  quite 
double.  If  a  farmer  borrowed  one  hundred  and  nineteen  dol- 
lars in  1873,  he  could  repay  it  with  one  hundred  bushels  o( 
wheat.  To  repay  it  now  requires  considerably  over  two  bnndred 
bushels.  The  measure  of  value^the  dollar — has  greatly  in- 
creased in  value,  and  yet  be  is  compelled  by  law  to  repay  just  as 
many  of  them  as  he  received  before  they  began  to  rise.  It  is 
exactly  the  same  as  if  he  had  contracted  to  deliver  one  hundred 
bushels  of  wheat  and  Congress  had  afterwards  enacted  that  ■ 
bushel  should  contain  sixty-four  quarts  instead  of  thirty-two, 
and  that  all  old  contracts  shonld  be  paid  in  the  uew  enlarged 
bosbet. 
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Archbishop  Walsh,  of  Dablin,  sums  up  the  matter  in  few 
words,  when  he  says :  *^  Every  one  under  an  obligation  to  make 
yearly  payments  of  a  fixed  amount  of  money  is  under  a  burden 
which  is  growing  heavier  from  year  to  year.''  Nor  does  this  in- 
justice fall  alone  upon  those  who  are  individually  in  debt  Every 
one  is  compelled  to  pay  some  part  of  the  general  debts  of  the 
community  in  which  he  lives,  or  of  the  corporations  to  which  he 
is  subject  The  amount  of  state,  county,  town,  city,  village, 
school-district,  and  other  public  debts  is  prodigious.  It  is  all 
payable  in  dollars,  principal  and  interest  With  each  dollar 
now  worth  $1.47,  the  taxpayer  has  to  meet  the  increased  burden 
required  to  procure  these  unjustly  enlarged  dollars.  *  No  amount 
of  personal  care  or  providence  or  avoidance  of  debt  can  save  the 
American  citizen  from  this  added  incumbrance.  A  large  pro- 
I>ortion  of  our  taxation  is  not  the  result  of  current  expense,  but 
of  these  ''fixed  charges"  required  for  paying  the  interest  on 
public  debts,  and,  whatever  may  be  the  decreased  price  of  all 
commodities  in  money,  the  number  of  dollars  required  to  meet 
these  fixed  charges  is  not  lessened.  So,  again,  our  railroads  owe 
enormous  amounts  in  bonds,  and  interest  thereon  is  often  the 
largest  item  in  calculating  their  expenses.  It  is  payable  in 
money,  and  money  at  its  greatly  increased  value  must  be  had  in 
order  to  liquidate  it  The  rates  of  fare  and  freight  must  be 
made  such  as  to  meet  these  charges.  So  every  one  who  travels 
or  receives  commodities  by  rail  is  forced,  without  his  consent, 
and  without  any  fault  or  neglect  on  his  part,  to  pay  part  of  the 
extra  forty-seven  per  cent  added  to  every  dollar  of  railroad 
interest 

Galling  the  amount  of  interest  paid  by  this  country  to  England 
each  year  $200,000,000,  the  added  cost  to  our  people  is  $94,000,- 
000  in  our  commodities,  for  which  we  have  to  toil ;  just  that 
much  added  each  year  to  the  burden  on  American  labor,  without 
any  return,  as  the  price  on  that  one  account  for  the  theoretical 
benefit  of  a  single  gold  standard. 

HONEST  MONEY. 

We  hear  a  good  deal  about  '^  honest  money  "  and  an  '^  honest 
dollar,"  and  some  of  our  eastern  friends  use  those  phrases  with 
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a  kind  of  aelf-righteoas  complacency,  as  if  they  were  tbe  sole  »A- 
vocates  of  buBtoeas  iategrity.     And  tbey  do  it,  believiog  it  is  bo. 

Let  U8  see  about  this. 

Here  is  a  dollar  which  has  increased  since  1873  and  is  still 
regularly  increasing  in  valne,  abont  2tV  per  cent  each  year.  If 
it  would  buy  ten  pounds  of  any  commodity  ten  years  ago,  it  will 
buy  12iV  ponnds  to-day.  If  a  man  borrowed  8100  ten  years  ago, 
he  has  to  pay  back  24  per  cent  more  in  value  today  than  on  the 
day  of  the  loan,  besides  all  interest.  I  am  not  speaking  now  of 
the  manifest  impossibility  of  doing  any  legitimate  business  at  a 
profit,  when  there  is  an  annual  loss  in  the  value  of  whatever 
goods  are  concerned  in  Jt  of  2-ts  as  compared  with  money.  I 
am  only  speaking  of  tbe  honesty  or  diBhonesty  of  thie  dollar 
which  is  rising  in  value  every  year.  The  most  important  qoality 
in  a  measure  of  value  is  Btahility.  The  measure  should  be  abso- 
lutely unchangeable.  If  a  person  borrows  a  sum  in  187-1,  he 
should  repay  the  sum,  with  the  same  purchasing  power,  in  1894. 
There  is  a  manifest  injustice — a  manifest  dWionesty — in  requiring 
tbe  man  who  borrowed  $100  in  1872,  when  it  was  equivalent  to 
84  bushels  of  wheat  or  560  pounds  of  cotton,  to  pay  back  one 
hundred  dollars  which  has  appreciated  to  #147  in  1894,  and 
equals  200  bushels  of  wheat  or  1,700  pounds  of  cotton. 

The  United  Stales  Constitution  provides  that  Congress  shall 
pass  no  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  a  contract.  Tet  Con- 
gress by  its  legislation  has  changed  every  contract  in  which  a 
cash  payment  is  at  some  time  to  be  made,  by  increasing  the  valne 
of  the  money  which  has  to  be  used.  Suppose  that  Congress 
should  decree  that  each  year  one  inch  should  be  added  to  a  yard 
measure,  every  one  would  cry  out  against  the  dishonesty  involved 
in  requiring  a  man  who  had  contracted  to  furnish  one  thousand 
yards  of  cloth,  supposing  the  yard  to  be  thirty-six  inches,  to 
fulfil  his  coutract  when  the  length  was  increased  to  thirty-seven 
or  forty  inches,  without  any  change  in  compensation.  ¥et  the 
annual  increase  of  two  and  four  tenths  per  cent  is  almost  exactl; 
an  inch  on  a  yard.  Had  tbe  yard  measure  increased  exactly  as 
money  has  since  1873  (that  is  to  147)  it  would  now  reach  fifly- 
three  inches. 
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So,  if  OoDgress  should  enact  that  a  bushel  should  increase  in 
the  same  ratio,  it  would  now  hold  forty-seven  quarts,  and  every 
one  having  a  contract  to  deliver  potatoes  or  wheat  or  apples,  by 
the  bushel,  would  be  compelled  to  deliver  that  increased  quantity. 

If  the  legislative  interference  extended  to  weighty  the  pound 
would  now  weigh  twenty-three  ounces. 

A  law  regarding  a  single  commodity  qply  affects  that  one 
article,  but  one  which  changes  the  worth  of  the  measure  of  all 
values  affects  everything  which  is  bought  or  sold  by  that  standard. 

Money  is  the  embodiment,  in  one  measure,  of  the  measures  of 
length,  of  capacity,  and  of  weight— of  the  yardstick,  the  bushe], 
and  the  pound.  Oongress  by  the  demonetizing  act  of  1873  has 
accomplished  exactly  what  separate  acts  providing  for  the  annual 
enlargement  of  each  kind  of  measure  would  have  done ;  the 
only  difference  is  that  the  effect  was  so  concealed  that  the  indig- 
nation of  the  x>cople  was  not  immediately  aroused. 

And  yet  the  increased  measure  of  all  values,  which  has  en- 
larged every  debt  and  obligation  and  contract,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  debtor  and  without  any  compensation,  is  called  '^an 
honest  dollar,"  and  every  attempt  to  preserve  its  value  without 
change  is  pronounced  an  endeavor  to  inflate  the  currency  and 
^'deluge  the  country  with  cheap  money."  Naturally  the  credi- 
tor classes,  who  hold  the  bonds  and  mortgages  and  securities, 
and  derive  a  fixed  number  of  dollars  annually  from  them,  desire 
the  dearest  possible  money ;  the  higher  it  ascends  in  its  purchas- 
ing power,  the  more  flagrantly  it  becomes  a  ''dishonest  dollar," 
the  more  profltable  it  is  to  them ;  and  controlling,  as  they  do, 
the  banks  and  financial  institutions  and  the  press  of  the  great 
cities,  they  do  not  find  it  difficult  to  cause  the  unthinking  to  be- 
lieve that  their  selfish  scheme  of  contraction  is  a  patriotic  effort 
to  preserve  the  public  credit. 

There  is  another  feJlacy  that  it  may  be  well  to  explode  by  a 
few  facts.  Quite  frequently  we  hear  the  statement  from  some 
one  who  thinks  that  his  words  contain  the  wisdom  of  the  ages, 
that  the  value  of  every  commodity  is  what  it  costs  to  produce, 
and  that,  consequently,  the  real  value  of  silver  is  what  it  costs 
to  extract.    Disregarding  for  a  moment  the  absurdity  of  this 
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proposition  in  regard  to  a  money  metal,  whicli  ia  a  measure  of 
value,  let  us  see  what  it  would  mean  if  it  were  in  any  sense  true, 
if,  for  iustance,  silver  were  simply  a  commodity.  The  brilliant 
author  of  the  statement  usually  follows  it  up  by  saying,  "AckI  in 
such  a  mine" — naming  some  one  of  the  most  famous  producers 
of  the  time  then  in  the  height  of  its  phenomenal  snccees — "it 
only  costs  so  many  cents — twenty  or  thirty  or  forty  perhaps— 
to  mine  an  ounce  of  silver."  Therefore,  he  argues,  silver  In 
general  is  worth  twenty  or  thirty  or  forty  cents  an  ounce.  Snch 
an  extraordinary  logician  is  only  fit  to  be  the  victim  of  the  ueit 
mine  speculator  who  travels  his  way,  or  to  be  an  early  victim  of 
the  fool-killer. 

On  the  same  principle,  if  a  man  found  a  nogget  of  gold  weigh- 
ing five  pounds,  and  carried  it  home,  occupying  a  day  in  the 
operation,  counting  his  time  as  worth  $2.50,  that  gold  would  be 
worth  half  a  dollar  a  pound. 

If  the  principle  had  any  trath  in  it,  it  would  be  tbe  averagt 
cost  of  production  which  would  be  the  criterion,  not  the  extreme 
either  of  cheapness  or  expense. 

As  matter  of  fact,  both  gold  and  silver — takingthe  whole  pro- 
duction and  expense — cost  more  to  produce  than  they  are  worth. 
An  official  inqniry  as  to  the  cost  of  prodnoing  silver  a  few  years 
since,  showed  the  average  expense  to  be  nearer  ?2  than  $1  per 
ounce ;  and  it  is  not  probable  that  nearly  all  the  outlay  was 
ascertained,  as  men  are  not  generally  anxious  to  publish  their 
failures. 

Within  twenty  miles  of  my  own  home  is  a  mining  camp,  in 
which  a  few  years  ago  more  than  1,400  "locations"  were  made. 
On  over  500  claims  considerable  work  was  done,  ranging  from  » 
few  hundred  dollars  to  many  thousands — how  many  hundreds 
of  thousands  in  the  aggregate  no  one  can  say.  Unfortunately 
not  a  single  mine  ever  paid  expenses,  and  it  is  certainly  not  an 
overestimate  to  say  that  every  ounce  of  silver  obtained  there 
oost  $100.  The  same  is  the  case  with  scores  of  deserted  camps 
all  through  tbe  Bocky  Mountain  region.  Yet  would  any  one  he 
idiotic  enough  to  say  that  silver  was  worth  $100  an  ounce  t 
canse  that  was  the  cost  of  production! 
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A  friend  of  mine  recently  ooonted  up  his  expenditure  in  silver 
mining  in  varions  looalities  and  found  it  to  exceed  $6,500.  He 
had  succeeded  in  extracting  something  less  than  three  ounces  of 
metal.  But  that  is  no  reason  to  say  that  silver  is  worth  $2,200 
an  ounce. 

Within  a  month  a  well-known  man  of  wealth  in  New  York  in- 
formed me  that  he  had  made  twenty-six  investments  in  mining 
and  had  never  received  a  cent  of  return.  If  I  should  name  him 
you  would  agree  that  the  twenty-six  investments  probably  aggre- 
gated over,  rather  than  under,  $100,000.  Suppose  he  had  en- 
joyed somewhat  better  success  and  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  an 
ounce  of  gold  or  silver,  would  that  be  reason  to  say  that  either 
metal  was  worth  $100,000  an  ounce,  because  that  particular  ounce 
cost  that  muchf  Even  taking  the  bonanza  mine  referred  to  by 
our  brilliant  friend,  in  which  silver  is  being  produced  say  at 
thirty  cents  an  ounce ;  if  we  go  through  its  history,  see  the  time 
and  money  spent  in  prospecting,  in  development  work,  in  all  the 
numberless  difficulties  to  be  overcome  before  success  was  achieved, 
and  then  watch  its  future  when  the  rich  ore  is  exhausted,  or  the 
vein  is  lost,  or  the  mine  is  flooded,  or  the  mineral  becomes  re- 
fractory, when  new  machinery  and  processes  have  to  be  intro- 
duced, and  expensive  dead  work  is  continued  in  the  hope  of  re- 
gaining the  old  richness,  we  will  find  that,  even  then,  the  aver- 
age cost  from  beginning  to  end  is  vastly  greater  than  in  the  hey- 
day of  phenomenal  success. 

Then  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  facts  in  regard  to  gold 
are  exactly  the  same  as  with  silver  ;  only  emphasized,  because  a 
few  i>ounds  of  gold  accidentally  found  run  into  the  thousands 
much  faster  than  the  white  metal.  In  the  early  days  of  newly 
found  placers  in  California  and  Australia,  when  the  accumula- 
tion of  ages  was  washed  out  in  a  year,  two  or  three  ounces  a  day 
was  nothing  unusual  and  sometimes  a  fortune  was  made  between 
dawn  and  night.  But  no  one  thought  that  the  value  of  the  prod- 
uct, whether  great  or  small,  was  to  be  measured  by  the  value  of 
the  day's  wages.  A  friend  of  mine  last  summer  did  a  little 
placer  mining  on  both  sides  of  a  stream,  and  found  that  on  one 
side  it  cost  about  sixty  cents  to  extract  a  pennyweight  of  gold 
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and  on  the  other  about  $2.00.  Yet  it  woold  be  absurd  to  Hiy 
that  the  gold  obtained  varied  to  that  extent  in  valne. 

The  fact  is,  that,  except  in  the  case  of  newly  discovered  regions, 
the  production  of  the  precious  metals  depends  on  their  valne, 
□ot  their  value  on  the  production.  And  it  is  also  trne,  as  befora 
stated,  that  with  the  same  exception,  both  gold  and  silver,  tak- 
ing the  whole  product  of  each,  cost  more  to  produce  than  they 
are  worth  :  and  we  may  conclude  that  thus  it  will  be  as  long  as 
the  speculative  trait  in  human  nature  remains  unchanged.  If 
gold  is  worth  $20  an  ounce,  every  known  place  where  it  can  be 
produced  for  that  sum  will  be  worked,  and  in  addition  a  multi- 
tude of  people  will  expend  money  in  attempts  which  prove  fail- 
nres,  thus  largely  enhaDcing  the  average  cost  of  the  metal  ob- 
tained.    And  it  is  exactly  the  same  as  to  silver. 

But  I  have  spent  too  much  time  on  this  illogical  idea  that  the 
value  of  a  money  metal  should  be  its  cost  of  production,  and 
vary  as  that  varies.  What  is  needed  in  a  standard  of  valne  is 
stability.  The  man  who  incurs  a  debt  to-day,  measured  in  dol- 
lars, should  pay  it,  both  in  justice  to  himself  and  his  creditor,  ia 
dollars  of  the  same  value.  Hence  the  value  of  money,  and  the 
number  of  ounces  of  a  money  metal  to  be  counted  as  a  given  valae, 
are  matters  of  legislation,  not  of  trade. 

As  a  rule  the  matter  of  large  or  small  supply  has  nothiog  to 
do  with  that  fixed  valne.  It  is  worth  remarking  that  so  far  from 
a  large  supply  of  one  or  the  other  metal  t>eing  made  to  rednoe  its 
value,  in  a  number  of  cases,  where  dominant  nations  looked  to 
their  own  interests,  exactly  the  reverse  was  the  case. 

Look  in  your  Encyclopsedia  Britannica  and  you  will  see  that 
the  Bomaas,  when  the  supply  of  gold  from  Dacia  and  Spain  fell 
off,  raised  the  legal  value  of  silver  from  one  thirteenth  to  one 
tenth  that  of  gold ;  raising,  you  observe,  the  more  ptentifal 
metal,  so  as  to  have  a  larger  supply  of  money.  The  following 
extracts  cover  more  modern  changes  :  "  In  Spain  the  ratio  wa» 
10|.  When  America  was  plundered  the  first  fruits  were  gold, 
not  silver,  whereupon  Spain  io  154G  raised  the  legal  value  of 
gold  to  13J,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  was  obliged  to  acquiesce. 
Duriug  the  following  century  Portugal  obtained  such   immense 
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quantities  of  gold  from  the  East  Indies^  Japan,  and  Brazil,  that 
her  imports  exceeded  £3, 000, 000  a  year.  Portugal  now  governed 
the  ratio  and  in  1688  raised  the  value  of  gold  to  sixteen  times 
that  of  silver.  A  oentnry  later  Spain  again  controlled,  and  as 
her  colonial  product  was  now  mostly  silver,  raised  its  value  in 
1775  from  iV  to  1-15^  for  the  peninsula." 

In  every  one  of  these  cases  the  dominant  power  raised  the  value 
of  the  metal  of  which  it  had  the  most  abundant  supply,  exactly 
opi>osite  to  the  theory  of  the  anti-silver  men  that  a  large  produc- 
tion requires  a  diminution  in  value ;  and  it  will  also  be  observed 
that  the  value  was  always  fixed  by  edict  and  not  by  natural  law. 

The  patriotism  shown  by  the  governments  of  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal, in  obtaining  all  the  advantages  possible  for  their  own  x)eople 
and  products,  compares  very  favorably  with  the  action  of  our 
own,  which  struck  down  silver  when  we  were  its  largest  pro- 
ducers, and,  when  compelled  by  law  to  purchase  a  certain  amount 
each  month,  labored  incessantly  to  force  down  the  price,  when 
each  cent  of  reduction,  per  ounce,  meant  the  loss  of  millions  of 
dollars  to  our  agricultural  and  business  community. 

No  better  illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  value  of  the  two 
money  metals  is  matter  of  legislation  and  not  of  supply,  can  be 
found  than  in  the  result  of  the  uniform  ratio  of  1  to  15^  pre- 
served in  France  from  1803  to  1873,  a  period  of  seventy  years. 
During  this  time  the  fluctuations  of  production  of  the  precious 
metals  were  very  great.  From  1803  to  1820  the  average  annual 
yield  of  gold  in  the  whole  world  was  $9,710,500,  of  silver  $36,- 
847,500 ;  or  about  4  of  silver  to  1  of  gold.  From  1821  to  1840  it 
was  $11,466,000  of  gold  and  $21,964,000  of  silver ;  or  about  2  of 
silver  to  1  of  gold.  From  1841  to  1860  it  was  $85,150,000  of  gold 
and  $34,826,500  of  silver;  about  2^  of  gold  to  1  of  silver;  and 
from  1861  to  1873  the  annual  gold  product  was  $117,991,850, 
silver  $68,043,900 ;  nearly  2  of  gold  to  1  of  silver.  If  we  take 
shorter  periods,  the  divergences  are  even  greater.  The  coinage 
of  France  presents  still  more  extraordinary  contrasts.  From  1821 
to  1847  the  value  of  silver  coined  was  more  than  9  times  that  of 
gold ;  from  1853  to  1866  that  of  gold  exceeded  the  silver  no  less 
than  34  times. 
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Yet  all  these  changea  in  prodaction  and  coinage  did  not  affMt 
valnea  one  iota.  The  French  ratio  of  15^  to  1  fixed  the  value  of 
the  two  money  metala  for  all  of  Europe,  and  hy  the  existence  of 
the  bimetallic  system  all  the  dangers  that  would  otherwise  have 
been  incurred  from  rapid  changes  in  prices  were  averted,  aod 
the  French  people  became  the  richest  aad  with  least  paaperism 
of  any  in  the  world. 

And  yet  the  idea  has  been  indnetrionsly  incnJcated  by  all  the 
gold  standard  press  of  the  East,  that  silver  had  depreciated  be- 
cause it  had  become  so  abundant  by  overproduction  that  it  was 
i^aiust  oatnrat  law  to  keep  up  ita  price,  and  that  the  bimetallic 
agitation  was  simply  because  the  West  desired  "cheap  money," 
a  depreciated  currency,  with  which  to  pay  its  debts.  This  kind 
of  talk  hafi  a  certain  plausibility  and  is  apt  to  afTect  the  nnia 
formed,  who  confuse  commodities  with  measures  of  value  and  do 
not  know  that  the  latter  are  necessarily  creations  of  law  in  order 
to  insure  stability.  But  when  you  meet  it  by  the  single  fact  that 
at  the  moment  when  Congress  demonetized  silver  in  187.3,  silver 
itself  was  worth  more  than  par  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1,  that  a 
silver  dollar  was  worth  at  least  $1.02^,  and  a  like  weight  of  sil- 
ver was  worth  that  sum  aoywhere,  because  it  could  be  coined 
into  dollars  at  will,  you  destroy  in  a  moment  all  that  fallacy. 
Ernest  Seyd  said  in  his  letter  to  Samuel  Hooper,  tu  1S72,  "The 
cause  of  the  disappearance  of  the  American  dollar  from  circula- 
tion is  due  to  the  original  error  of  there  being  too  much  silver 
in  the  piece."  It  is  then  plain  that  the  large  production  of  sil- 
ver had  not  the  slightest  effect  on  its  value  so  long  as  the  ancient 
law  of  free  coinage  existed.  The  depreciation  of  the  metAl  was 
solely  the  result  of  legislation,  not  of  supply.  And  a  notable  il- 
lustration of  the  same  fact  was  presented  only  a  year  ago,  when 
the  demonetization  in  India  caused  an  immediate  fall  iu  the  valae 
of  silver.  At  that  very  time  there  was  a  diminution  in  the  prod- 
uct., but  the  price  was  not  affected  hy  that,  but  solely  by  the 
legislation. 

Perhaps  for  some  it  may  be  well  to  add  the  force  of  an  official 
English  opinion  on  the  snbject,  the  more  notable  as  England  is 
the  leader  in  gold  standard  ideas.     The  report  of  the  Britisli 
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Boyal  Gommiasion  on  Gtold  and  Silver,  made  in  1886,  saySy 
speaking  of  the  stability  of  the  double  standard  during  all  the 
fluctuations  of  production  during  the  oentury,  ''  so  long  as  the 
bimetallio  system  was  in  force,  we  think  that^  notwithstanding 
the  changes  in  the  production  and  use  of  the  precious  metals,  it 
kept  the  market  price  of  silver  approximately  steady  at  a  ratio 
fixed  by  law." 

Another  point  is  worthy  of  notice.  That  so  far  as  Europe  is 
concerned,  it  was  the  steadfast  bimetallism  of  one  single  country, 
France,  which  preserved  the  stability  of  the  ratio  through  seventy 
years  of  fluctuation  including  the  violent  change  in  relative  pro- 
duction brought  about  by  the  gold  discoveries  in  Oalifomia  and 
Australia.  If  France  could  do  this,  single-handed,  why  not  the 
United  States  f 

So  far  from  having  been  depressed  by  overproduction,  the  sur- 
prising x>oint  is  that  silver  has  not  feJlen  in  gold  value  more  than 
it  has,  from  other  causes.  For  not  only  is  it  affected  by  the  rise 
in  the  value  of  gold  money,  in  which  its  value  is  counted,  just  as 
other  property  is,  but  its  value  is  naturally  greatly  reduced  by 
having  its  principal  use  suddenly  prohibited  by  act  of  Congress. 

Let  us  take  a  very  simple  illustration,  which  every  one  can 
understand,  as  to  this  latter  x>oint.  The  two  great  cereal  articles 
of  food  are  com  and  wheat  The  principal  use  of  each  is  to  be 
ground  into  bread-stufib,  yet  each  has  a  small  percentage  of  use 
for  other  purposes.  A  certain  fraction  of  the  corn,  for  example, 
is  used  for  distillation.  Now  let  us  suppose  that  a  gigantic  syn- 
dicate bought  up  all  the  wheat  in  the  country,  and  that  having 
done  this,  in  order  to  enhance  its  value,  they  should  influence 
Congress  to  pass  a  law  forbidding  any  grinding  of  corn  into  meal 
or  its  use  in  any  way  as  food.  What  would  be  the  resultf  It 
is  obvious  that  with  the  whole  food  demand,  previously  divided 
between  the  two  great  products,  thrown  exclusively  upon  wheats 
its  price  would  be  immediately  enhanced  and  would  continue  to 
increase  as  it  became  more  and  more  scarce.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  great  use  for  com  having  been  extinguished,  the  only  use  re- 
maining would  not  require  twenty  per  cent  of  the  crop,  and  the 
price  would  descend  with  a  rush  as  each  owner  of  corn  tried  to 
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secnre  a  sale,  by  lower  and  lower  offers,  of  his  own  stock,  as  part 
of  the  twenty  per  cent  needed  for  distillation. 

One  wonld  certainly  think  that  the  speculators  and  the  Coq- 
gress,  which  had  created  this  great  monopoly  and  made  their 
selfish  wishes  law,  would  be  held  in  detestation  by  the  whole 
people  and  their  names  made  subjects  of  execration  forever, 

Bnt  suppose,  on  the  contrary,  that  when  the  owners  of  corn 
complained  that  what  was  before  worth  fifty  cents  a  bushel  would 
now  bring  only  twenty  cento  and  asked  that  the  legislation  which 
thus  deprived  it  of  value  should  be  repealed  and  the  imniemorial 
and  natural  use  of  corn  as  a  food  material  be  restored  so  that  it 
would  recover  ita  former  price,  they  were  to  be  met  with  the  cry 
that  this  was  a  most  monstrous  and  aojust  proposition  because 
every  one  could  see  that  corn  was  only  worth  twenty  cents,  aa  it 
was  actually  selling  for  that  price  in  the  market,  and  the  real 
trouble  was  that  the  productiou  was  too  much  for  the  demand ; 
and  for  ita  raisers  to  ask  coDgreasional  action  was  a  piece  of  su- 
preme assurance. 

And  suppose  that  when  the  great  body  of  the  people  who 
were  compelled  to  pay  double  value  for  wheat,  becanse  it  was 
the  only  cereal  product  allowed  to  be  eaten,  arose  and  demanded 
that  their  ancient  right  to  use  corn  should  be  restored,  they 
should  be  told  by  national  leaders  and  by  the  press  that  wheat 
was  the  only  honest  food,  that  the  use  of  corn  had  always  been 
a  mistake,  and  that  its  deleterious  effects  were  now  so  well  known 
that  no  one  except  those  selfishly  engaged  in  its  culture,  or  who 
dishonestly  wished  to  cheapen  food,  would  think  of  asking  for 
its  restoration. 

This  appears  to  be  as  near  a  parallel  to  the  oongreesional 
action  on  the  silver  question  as  can  be  suggested,  except  that  the 
latter  is  much  more  disastrous  and  far-reaching  in  its  conse- 
quences because  it  has  enhanced  the  value,  not  of  a  simple  com- 
modity like  wheat,  bnt  of  gold  standard  money,  which  is  the 
only  legal  measure  of  value  of  everything  else. 

Gold  and  silver  were  the  two  money  metala  from  the  begioniog 
of  civilization.  The  great  use  of  each  was  for  the  purpose  of 
coinage.     Silver  had  a  comparatively  small  uae  in  the  manufac* 
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tares  and  arts^  jast  as  com  liad  for  distillation.  Now,  8apx>08e  a 
certain  syndicate^  having  obtained  control  of  most  of  the  gold  of 
the  world,  actnal  and  prospective,  by  means  of  holding  interest- 
bearing  indebtedness,  should  be  able  to  inflnence  Congress  to  de- 
monetize silver.  The  two  resolts  are  obvious.  Gtold,  which  is  the 
only  money  metal  left,  increasesin  value  as  the  burden  of  pecuni- 
ary business  of  the  world,  previously  divided  between  the  two 
metals  equally,  falls  upon  the  one  alone ;  and  silver,  with  its 
great  use  destroyed,  and  only  the  smaller  one  for  manufiEMSturing 
remaining,  of  course  rapidly  falls. 

Then,  when  the  owners  of  silver  ask  that  the  legislation  which 
caused  this  condition  shall  be  repealed  and  the  immemorial  and 
natural  use  of  silver  as  a  money  metal  be  restored  so  that  it  will 
recover  its  proper  value,  they  are  met  with  the  same  cry  that 
this  is  a  most  monstrous  and  unjust  proposition  because  every 
one  can  see  that  silver  is  worth  only  sixty  cents  an  ounce,  as  it 
is  actually  selling  for  that  in  the  market,  and  the  trouble  is  that 
the  production  is  too  great  for  the  demand ;  and  for  its  producers 
to  ask  congressional  action  is  a  piece  of  supreme  assurance. 

And  when  the  great  body  of  the  people,  who  are  compelled 
to  pay  double  value  for  money,  because  it  is  now  confined  to 
gold,  arise  and  demand  that  their  ancient  right  to  coin  and  use 
silver  be  restored,  they  are  told  by  national  leaders  and  by  the 
press  that  gold  is  the  only  honest  money,  that  the  use  of  a 
double  standard  had  always  been  a  mistake,  and  that  its  delete- 
rious effects  are  now  so  well  known  that  no  one  except  selfish 
silver  miners  or  those  who  dishonestly  want  '^ cheap  money" 
would  think  of  asking  for  its  restoration. 

And  our  people  at  the  East,  reasonable  and  intelligent  about 
other  things,  seem  to  overlook  the  £EU)t  that  it  is  only  restoration 
to  the  normal  and  immemorial  condition  of  things  that  is  asked 
— ^not  anything  new;  that  the  ''supreme  assurance''  is  on  the 
part  of  those  who  ask  Congress  to  reverse  the  action  of  all  the 
ages  and  demonetize  silver  and  thus  deprive  it  of  its  legitimate 
use,  not  of  those  who  simply  ask  that  that  most  unjust  as  well  as 
disastrous  piece  of  legislation  be  repealed. 

No  doubt  when  the  wheat  syndicate  destroys  by  legislation  the 
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use  of  corn  for  food  it  will  have  power  enough  to  control  iht 
press  of  a  whole  section  and  to  obtain  a  constant  repetition  of 
the  statement  that  corn  was  never  a  fit  article  for  haman  nu- 
trition, that  it  had  been  the  fruitful  source  of  all  diseases  so  long 
as  permitted  to  be  eaten,  and  that  it  was  a  beaevolent  act  on  the 
part  of  the  wheat  Shylocts  to  save  the  people  from  a  ooDtina- 
ance  of  such  dangers  to  life  and  health  ;  and  the  good  people  of 
that  section  will  consequently  believe  that  their  oppreesora  are  > 
set  of  unselfish  angels,  nobly  devoting  themselves  to  the  saving 
of  the  nation  from  the  dishonest  endeavors  of  the  wicked  own- 
ers of  UQwholesome  corn. 

AMEniCAN  PRODUCT. 

One  other  point  I  wish  to  speak  of,  becatiae  there  is  a  plaosi' 
bilitry  aboat  it  which  at  first  sight  has  gained  the  acceptance  of 
many  excellent  citizens.  Yet  the  proposition  is  really  so  illogi- 
cal that  its  supporters  cannot  have  given  it  much  consideration 
or  else  have  not  grasped  the  fundamental  principles  involved  in 
this  matter.  I  refer  to  the  proposition  to  have  "  free  coinage  of 
the  American  product"  of  silver,  only. 

What  does  free  coinage  mean  t  It  means  the  system  which 
was  established  at  the  fouodation  of  our  government  and  oon- 
tinued  until  1873,  which  provided  that  every  one  having  gold  or 
silver  could  take  it  to  the  mint  and  have  it  melted  and  stamped 
into  coin,  or  receive  its  equivalent  weight  in  money  alread; 
coined.  Thus,  as  it  stood  for  many  years  prior  to  1873,  any  one 
having  gold  received  one  dollar  for  each  23r'sV  grains ;  or,  if 
having  silver,  received  one  dollar  for  each  3711  grains.  ThU 
was  free  and  nnlimited  coinage  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1.  The  cod- 
aequeuce  was  that  every  ounce  of  gold  in  the  world  was  worti 
$20.G8  and  every  ounce  of  silver  waa  worth  ♦1.29,  leas  the  ei- 
pense  of  transmitting  it  to  the  mill ;  because  it  could  at  any 
time  be  converted  into  coin  at  those  rates.  The  amount  actually 
coined  was  comparatively  small,  for  the  value  by  weight  waa 
thus  absolutely  fixed  and  determined  by  law. 

So  it  must  always  be  when  there  is  free  and  nnlimited  ooinage. 
So  it  is  still  as  to  gold,  in  this  country,  and  wilt  be  aa  to  silvern 
soon  as  the  old  law  is  restored.    Bat  the  moment  there  is  tin 
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dightest  limitation,  so  that  owners  may  feel  nncertainty  as 
tx>  the  coinage  of  their  own  metal,  there  is  a  rash  to  the  mint  in 
>rder  to  secnre  the  stamp  of  the  government 

To  illustrate,  let  as  suppose  that  the  amoant  of  available  an- 
soined  gold  in  each  year  is  $30,000,000.  So  long  as  the  law  pro- 
vides, as  at  present,  for  its  unlimited  coinage,  the  metal  has  its 
perfect  value  by  weight  wherever  it  is.  But  let  the  law  provide 
bhat  $29,000,000  and  no  more  shall  be  coined  every  year,  and 
tlie  fear  that  any  particular  lot  of  gold  may  be  among  the  sur- 
plus million  will  depress  the  price  and  every  owner  will  hasten 
bo  carry  his  metal  to  the  mint.  The  result  would  be  instability 
of  value  and  a  fsa  larger  actual  coinage  than  under  an  unlimited 
law  by  which  the  gold  is  sure  to  be  accepted  whenever  presented, 
rhe  facts  are  exactly  the  same  as  to  silver.  So  long  as  we  had 
free  coinage  there  was  no  rush  of  metal  to  the  mint,  for  it  was 
3ure  of  acceptance  at  any  time  and  was  therefore  worth  as  much 
in  the  bar  as  in  the  coin. 

If  we  had  a  law  for  the  free  coinage  of  the  American  product 
only,  at  the  old  valuation  of  $1.29  to  the  ounce,  no  one  could  de- 
termine, by  looking  at  a  bar  or  other  form  of  the  metal,  whether 
it  was  American,  and  consequently  entitled  to  coinage,  or  not 
There  would  always  be  a  doubt  and  a  fear  of  rejection,  and 
hence  the  metal  would  not  command  its  full  coin  value.  There 
would  be  a  rush  of  silver  to  the  mint  in  order  to  secure  the  cov- 
eted stamp  which  alone  could  remove  all  doubt 

With  a  law  for  unlimited  coinage  all  the  silver  in  the  world 
would  instantly  be  worth  its  weight  in  United  States  coin  less  the 
oost  of  transiK>rtation,  and  having  that  value  in  its  uncoined 
condition  there  would  be  no  inducement  to  undertake  the  cost 
and  risk  of  sending  it  to  our  mint  But  if  there  were  a  limita- 
tion either  of  amount  or  as  to  place  of  origin,  we  should  have 
two  classes  of  silver,  entirely  different  in  value,  one  coined  and 
the  other  uncoined.  There  would  be  a  continual  struggle  to  se- 
cure coinage,  lawfully  or  unlawfully,  for  the  uncoined  metal, 
and  a  multitude  of  difficulties  and  contentions  would  ensue. 

The  whole  principle  underlying  the  stable  and  unvarying 
values  of  the  precious  metals  as  measures  of  commercial  ex- 
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obange,  requires  an  absolutely  free  and  aolimited  right  of  coia- 
age  at  a  fixed  ratio.  Any  limitation  whatever  destroys  ani- 
formity,  decreases  valne,  and  excit£e  distraat. 

An  objection  often  urged  to  the  restoration  of  the  free  coinage 
of  silver  as  it  existed  before  1ST3  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1,  without 
concurrent  action  by  England  and  other  nations,  is  that  tim 
couutry  will  be  immediately  inundated  with  silver  from  Earope ; 
that  it  will  become  the  "dumping  ground"  for  the  surplns  silver 
of  that  continent.  At  first  sight,  this  idea  is  somewhat  plausible, 
but  a  very  little  investigation  shows  that  it  has  no  fonadation. 
There  are  two  reasons  for  this  conclusion,  either  of  which  would 
be  sufficient,  ^rsl :  There  is  no  surplus  silver  in  any  conntr; 
of  Europe.  Their  silver  is  in  the  shape  of  coin  and  in  no  part 
of  it  is  the  amount  greater  than  that  required  by  the  people 
themselves.  Secondly :  8d  long  as  our  ratio  is  16  to  1,  silver  cao 
only  be  exported  from  Europe  to  the  United  States  at  a  loa<. 
Their  ratio  is  15^  te  1.  In  other  words  15^  ounces  of  silver  ooin 
in  Europe  are  worth  one  ounce  of  gold  coin,  but  if  brought  to 
the  United  States  another  half  ounce  must  be  added  to  purchase 
the  same  amount  of  gold.  This  means  a  loss  of  Vi  or  a  little  over 
three  per  cent  ou  every  transaction,  besides  the  expense  of  trans- 
porting the  silver  across  the  ocean.  This  matter  has  been  very 
thoroughly  discussed  and  the  "dumpiug  ground"  theory  effec- 
tually set  at  rest  by  various  authors,  bnt  this  brief  statement 
shows  how  unfounded  it  was. 

While  the  United  States  at  this  moment  is  feeling  the  effect  of 
demonetization  most  severely,  many  parts  of  Europe  are  suffer- 
ing almost  as  greatly.  In  England  the  small  landowners  were 
practically  swept  out  of  existence  in  less  than  twenty  years  aA«r 
the  demonetization  of  ISIG.  Archbishop  Walsh  has  gmphically 
portrayed  the  condition  of  Ireland  arising  from  the  single  gold 
standard.  And  Professor  Sneas,  of  the  Austrian  Parliament,  per- 
haps the  greatest  continental  authority  on  this  subject,  ends  bis 
recent  great  work  with  these  significant  words  : 

"The  question  is  no  longer  whether  silver  will  again  become 
a  full  value  coinage  metal  over  the  whole  earth,  but  what  are  ts 
be  the  trials  through  which  Europe  is  to  pass  to  gain  that  goiL" 
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Sach  are  some  of  the  facts  in  this  case,  plainly  stated.  In  their 
presentation  I  have  indolged  in  no  rhetoric  and  have  nsed  no  ex- 
pressions to  aroose  sympathy  for  the  sofferings  of  the  masses  of 
the  people  or  indignation  at  the  selfishness  of  their  oppressors. 

The  need  of  the  honr  is  sach  an  awakening  of  interest  in  this 
question  in  the  East  as  will  canse  inquiry  and  investigation  and 
independence  of  thoaght.  We  are  one  nation,  our  interests  are 
identical ;  that  which  affects  one  section,  affects  all ;  and  in  this 
matter  the  conditions  are  practically  the  same,  East  and  West, 
North  and  South.  The  idea  studiously  inculcated  in  the  East 
that  this  is  a  western  matter  and  one  in  which  the  silver  produc- 
ing states  are  principally  interested,  is  utterly  deceptive,  as  I 
have  endeavored  to  show. 

On  theory  it  was  easy  to  say  what  the  results  of  demonetiza- 
tion must  be ;  actual  experience  is  showing  what  they  are.  A 
steady  decrease  in  all  property  values,  and  a  steady  increase  in 
the  burden  of  all  fixed  charges,  can  bring  but  one  result  The 
cry  of  the  suffering  goes  up  to  heaven.  The  most  despairing  and 
the  most  touching  of  their  prayers  are  never  heard  on  earth,  for 
they  come  from  those  who  suffer  in  silence.  The  aggregate  of 
human  misery  caused  by  this  grinding  of  the  upper  and  nether 
millstones  is  a  thing  to  make  angels  weep. 

We  live  in  the  most  favored  of  all  lands.  God  has  given  us  a 
goodly  heritage.  The  natural  resources  of  our  country  should 
make  it  one  of  universal  prosperity  and  happiness.  There  is  no 
reason  for  suffering  and  want  Its  causes  are  purely  artificial. 
By  the  selfishness  of  man  the  good  gifts  of  Providence  turn  to 
ashes  in  our  hands ;  the  food  is  taken  from  the  mouths  of  the 
weak  and  the  defenseless.  No  judgment  from  on  high  has  been 
visited  upon  this  people ;  neither  war,  nor  famine,  nor  pestilence 
has  been  suffered  to  afflict  us.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  physical 
health  the  nation  is  sick.  In  the  midst  of  wealth  there  is  ik>v- 
erty,  and  in  a  land  of  plenty  there  is  suffering  and  starvation. 
Ood  grant  us  all  the  will  and  the  wisdom  to  seek  the  causes  of 
these  things,  and  having  found  them  to  apply  the  remedy. 

L.  Bbadfobd  Pbinoe. 
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BY  CHASLBS  J.   ZIETaO. 

T  OW  that  the  lODg-drawn-out  qneBtion  of  the  tariGF  is  settled 
and  coofideace  fiaally  restored,  for  a  time  at  least,  calcD- 
lations  for  future  business  enterprises  are  appropriate,  and  the 
writer  takes  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of  enterprising 
merchants  and  capitalists  to  a  part  of  the  globe  where  Americao 
push  and  energy  is  wanted  and  would  be  crowned  bj  a  marked 


American  money  has  been  extensively  eng^ed  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  along  the  famous  Congo  Biver,  where  the 
chaDC«8  and  prospects  for  a  lucrative  business  are  by  far  inferior 
compared  with  those  on  the  eastern  coast,  of  which  Zauzibar  atid 
eventually  Mombassa  most  be  considered  as  the  best  starting- 
points  for  an  undertaking  in  establlahtng  East  and  Ceotral  Af- 
rican trade. 

Truly  we  have  no  aspirations  for  political  colonies  in  East  or 
Central  Africa,  but  we  should  have  very  decided  aspirations  for 
future  business  there.  The  English  and  Germans  are  openiiig 
up  rapidly  their  respective  vast  territories,  and  we  are  bound  to 
get  a  fair  share  of  the  trade  if  we  make  the  effort.  The  rivalry 
between  the  two  is  in  every  way  an  advantage  to  as. 

The  commercial  representatives  of  English,  French,  and  Ger- 
man firms  located  at  Zanzibar  have  been  doing  a  profitable,  le- 
gitimate business.  I  fail  to  see  the  necessity  of  giving  the  bulk 
of  the  trade  over  to  the  few  competing  foreign  firms,  when  we 
have,  indeed,  the  best  chances  to  build  up  a  paying  trade  by  oar 
ever  increasing  fields  for  the  exportation  of  oar  manifold 
products. 

It  is  rather  strange,  but  nevertheless  true,  that  while  the  in- 
genuity of  the  American  manufacturer  and  merchant  is  pro- 
verbial and  universally  recognized,  we  do  comparatively  the  least 
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in  opening  folly  the  trade  channels  of  foreign  markets.  In  Ger- 
many, for  instance,  the  excess  of  the  exiK>rtB  over  the  imports 
has  been  steady  and  remains  steadily  growing.  Bnt  they  have 
become  keen  in  observing  the  condition  of  afbirs,  and  they  are 
leaving  nothing  undone  to  impress  the  government  with  the  great 
importance  of  rendering  manufacturing  interests  all  i>ossible  help. 

The  question  may  be  fairly  asked,  in  the  interest  of  our  indus- 
tries, whether  the  time  has  come  or  not  to  imitate  the  Qerman 
example  and  study  far  more  carefully  than  we  have  studied 
hitherto  the  foreign  markets  and  send  exports  to  introduce  our 
products. 

Such  a  course  is  imperative,  and  if  the  expense  appears  too 
great  to  justify  any  single  merchant  or  dealer  in  sending  his  rep- 
resentative, let  a  number  of  them,  dealing  in  different  lines, 
form  a  club  to  defray  the  costs  of  sending  out  such  a  man. 

We  cannot  rely  solely  on  the  reports  some  consuls  furnish, 
which  are  likely  to  be  colored  according  to  their  ability  or  good- 
will, but  they  afford  some  idea  as  to  the  condition  of  affairs. 

The  acting  American  consul  at  Zanzibar  says,  in  his  report  of 
March  27,  1894,  regarding  the  import  of  American  flour :  ''The 
people  would  be  ready  to  eat  American  flour  could  they  obtain 
it  as  cheaply  as  flour  imported  from  India  and  Europe.  In  1892 
there  were  imported  from  Bombay  13,950  bags  and  2,000  barrels 
from  Europe ;  in  1893,  10,592  bags  from  Bombay  and  1,857  bar- 
rels from  Europe.  No  duty  is  charged  on  flour  and  wheat.  No 
flour  is  imx>orted  from  the  United  States  and  the  prospects  for 
extension  of  trade  are  not  good,  owing  to  the  cheap  supplies  from 
other  countries." 

I  have  no  desire  to  say  that  this  report  was  not  given  in  good 
faith  by  its  author,  but  the  facts  are  nevertheless  somewhat  dif- 
ferent. The  two  years  mentioned  by  the  acting  consul  were  two 
unsatisfactory  business  years  in  Zanzibar.  Second,  American 
flour  was  never  given  an  opportunity  to  compete  in  the  Zanzibar 
market  The  flour  imported  within  a  few  years  from  Australia 
via  Bombay  in  bags  is  of  a  probably  lower  standard  than  the 
kind  we  would  ship  from  the  TTnited  States.  Bnt  as  long  as  the 
flour  imx>orted  from  Europe — which  is  the  high-priced  Hungary 
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flonr — shipped  at  Trieste,  finds  a  satiBfactory  market,  so  long  1 
claim  there  is  a  good  chance  to  establish  also  a  market  for  our 
flours.  Shipped  in  a  combined  cargo  for  steamer  or  on  ooDtracts 
by  sailing  vessel,  American  bread-stuSs  can  compete  in  East 
African  marbeto. 

Mr.  Stanley  HolHs,  our  consul  at  Mozambique,  in  hia  Decem- 
ber report  of  1893  says ;  "There  was  never  a  better  time  for 
our  merchants  to  begin  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  large  and 
profitable  trade  with  the  leading  parte  of  the  province  ! " 

Mozambique  is  situated  south  of  Zanzibar  and  has  regular 
steamer  connections  and  could  be  easily  provided  from  Zanzibar. 
The  distance  between  the  two  ports  is  made  in  three  days  by  the 
mail  steamers. 

The  present  exports  from  the  United  8tat«s  to  Zanzibar  and 
adjacent  mainland  are  :  petroleum,  cheap  soaps,  a  few  raw  cot- 
ton goods,  planks,  cements,  and  so  forth.  These  are  imported 
by  sailing  vessels,  are  staples  of  the  African  trade,  and  the  sale 
of  them  could  be  largely  iDcreased.  This  is  about  all  that  is  im- 
ported from  the  United  States  and  the  greater  portion  in  value 
are  the  umiuinH/actured  natural  products,  which  circumstance  does 
not  reflect  extremely  creditably  on  the  skill  of  our  country. 

Now  let  us  see  what  a  long  row  of  manu/aclitred  articles  our 
competitors  import  from  England. ■  all  kinds  of  raw,  bleached, 
and  printed  cotton  goods  from  the  Manchester  markets ;  steel, 
iron,  tools,  knives,  and  so  forth,  from  the  Sheffield  markets: 
painte,  bailding  materials,  watches,  jewelry,  fancy  goods,  pre- 
served canned  goods,  and  meats  of  all  and  every  deecriptioo. 
From  Germany :  the  same  articles,  bat  usually  in  cheaper  grades, 
also  crockeries,  perfumeries,  silks,  shoes,  liquors,  wines,  gnn- 
powder,  and  so  forth,  and  so  forth.  Masses  of  French  and  Ger- 
man wines  are  consumed  also.  Oar  California  products  neatly 
bottled  would,  in  my  opinion,  sweep  these  out  of  existence.  From 
Italy  are  imported  the  so-called  pound  beads  from  Venice,  a  val- 
uable and  probably  the  oldest  standard  article  in  East  and  Oea- 
tral  Africa.  They  are  never  handled  by  the  two  Americao 
firms  in  Zanzibar,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are  great  sellen 
and  help  sell  other  goods.    Those  beads  we  would  have  to  buy  ia 
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Yenioe,  but  I  think  we  ooold  do  that  just  as  well  as  the  rest  of  our 
competitors.  Besides  that,  lots  of  Italian  manufacturers  give 
these  beads  with  pleasure  in  consignments.  Switzerland  (and 
S(Mand)j  the  former  a  small  inland  country,  competes  success- 
fully with  Manchester  in  woven  and  printed  cotton  goods,  ar- 
ticles which  could  probably  be  duplicated  with  advantage  in 
Fall  Biver,  Mass. 

As  a  matter  of  fiact^  the  greater  and  more  valuable  part  of  the 
competitors'  imports  could  be  brought  from  the  United  States. 
The  question  deserves  a  primary  effort  and  a  careful  study. 

The  imx>ortance  of  the  subject  is  still  more  manifest  after  a 
glance  over  the  Zanzibar  exports.  They  are :  ivory,  india  rubber, 
hides,  doves,  gum  animi,  copra,  chillies,  sun  sun  seeds,  orchella 
weed,  peanuts,  etc,  etc.,  etc  These  goods  are  regular  staples 
in  their  season.  They  are  also  products  which  our  home  mar- 
kets chiefly  consume — ^through  the  medium  of  the  London  bro- 
ker, commission  agent,  and  banker. 

I  do  not  want  to  go  into  further  details,  but  it  is  plain  that  we 
ought  to  get  the  fuU  benefit  resulting  naturally  between  exi>ort 
and  import,  instead  of  paying  thousands  and  thousands  of  dol- 
lars annually  to  London  brokers  and  bankers,  mostly  as  a  com- 
mission on  our  own  flrst  advanced  or  secured  money. 

Banking  facilities  are  flrst  class  at  Zanzibar,  and  a  well-bal- 
anced import  and  exiK>rt  ought  to  secure  the  very  best  rates  of 
exchange  in  the  regular  course  of  the  transactions. 

In  order  that  American  merchants  may  take  the  commanding 
position  in  East  African  trade  to  which  they  are  entitled  they 
must  send  their  own  well-chosen  representatives  out  there.  It 
will  be  necessary  for  American  manufacturers  to  investigate, 
noting  carefully  the  fashions,  fiemcies,  and  qualities.  It  is  much 
less  expensive  to  supply  the  people  with  what  they  want  than  to 
educate  them  to  take  what  we  think  the  proper  thing. 

The  aforesaid  applies  in  a  good  many  instances  to  our  trade 
with  East  India,  and  as  far  as  a  direct  steamer  line  is  concerned 
Zanzibar  could  be  touched  by  the  same  vessels.  These  outlinings 
are  the  result  of  a  many  years'  stay  and  study  in  Zanzibar. 

Chables  J.  ZiNoa. 


THE  GROWTH  OF  PEACE  PRINCIPLES,  AND  THE 
METHODS  OF  PROPAGATING  THEM. 

BY  BELVA  A.   LOOKWOOD. 

IT  ]tfU9T  be  a  aoorce  of  congratnlatioa  to  all  womec  that  the 
Woman'B  Council  idea  has  so  broadened  as  to  take  into  its 
fold  the  Jew  and  the  Gentile ;  Catholic  and  Protestant ;  the  affil- 
iators  with  the  Grand  Army  of  tbe  Bepablio ;  the  Peace  Union, 
and  the  l^d  Cross. 

The  peace  question,  like  the  woman  question,  the  temperance 
question,  and  social  purity,  ia  a  subject  of  education  more  lai^ly 
than  of  legislation  ;  although  each  needa  the  other  to  lie  effectire. 
Thus  the  moral  cultore  and  peaceful  temperament  of  a  people 
may  lead  them  to  prefer  arbitration  to  war ;  while  the  ratifica- 
tion of  a  treaty  of  peace  and  arbitration  by  government  may  of 
itself  become  a  source  of  education  to  the  people  of  both  the 
powers  instrumental  in  its  ratification. 

The  history  of  mankind  has  been  one  of  war  from  the  Blaying 
of  Abel  by  Cain  until  the  present  time  ;  and,  strangely  enongh, 
tbe  religious  wars  of  the  past,  eo  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
Chriet  and  his  teachings,  have  been  the  bitterest  and  moat  pro- 


Mahomet,  the  founder  of  Islam  and  prophet  of  Moslem  in  the 
sixth  centory,  thought  to  convert  his  fellows  to  his  religions 
creed  by  making  war  upon  them,  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  m- 
sential  element  of  religion  ia  love.  One  of  the  principal  com- 
mandments contained  in  the  Koran  is:  "War  against  the  infidel 
and  the  infidel  has  been,  in  all  ages,  the  man  who  does  not  believe 
as  we  do."     Orthodoxy  is  my  doxy  ;  het«rodoxy  is  your  doxy. 

In  the  twelfth  century  the  war  against  heretics,  and  the  hor- 
rors of  the  Inquisition  in  England,  France,  Spain,  Portagal. 
Italy,  tbe  Netherlands,  and  Austria,  and  later  in  Soath  America, 
intended  to  be  in  the  interest  of  religion,  and  inatigated  by  the 
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church,  bat  ostensibly  in  the  name  of  the  state,  when  chnrch  and 
state  were  virtoally  one,  caused  the  death  of  millions  of  professed 
Christians,  whose  tenets  of  creed  did  not  precisely  agree  with 
those  of  their  persecutors,  thirty  thousand  of  whom  are  supposed 
to  have  suffered  death  in  the  Old  Castle  Stein  at  Antwerp  alone 
under  the  directions  of  Philip  of  Spain.  The  old  castle,  with  its 
grim,  dark,  underground  dungeons,  and  mysterious  subterranean 
passages,  with  the  rack  and  thumb-screws,  and  flesh-hooks,  with 
which  the  dying  prayers  of  the  early  Christians  were  stifled,  is 
now  converted  into  a  museum,  with  the  old  judgment  chair,  from 
the  sentences  of  which  there  was  no  appeal,  as  one  of  its  chief 
attractions.  During  the  reign  of  terror,  which  succeeded  the 
horrid  edicts  of  the  Inquisition,  wives  testified  against  their  hus- 
bands, and  husbands  against  their  wives ;  parents  against  their 
children,  and  children  against  their  parents ;  until  not  only  fom- 
ilies,  but  communities,  were  dismembered,  commerce  ruined,  and 
trade  stagnated.  Witchcrafbry  in  New  England  was  one  of  the 
last  expiring  throes  of  that  dread  heresy,  more  heretical  than  the 
heretic 

The  slaughter  of  five  thousand  Huguenots  in  Paris  and  thirty 
thousand  in  the  provinces  in  the  sixteenth  century,  by  order  of 
Charles  IX.,  the  young  king  of  France,  and  said  to  have  been 
instigated  by  his  mother.  Queen  Catherine,  was  the  result  of  a 
religious  war  between  Catholicism  and  Protestantism,  in  which 
the  former  prevailed.  In  the  three  years  of  war  which  followed 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  France  is  said  to  have  lost  nearly  one  mill- 
ion of  inhabitants. 

The  Thirty  Years'  War  in  England  during  the  same  century 
had  its  origin  in  the  same  religious  dissensions  and  jealousies  be- 
tween the  same  religious  bodies,  and  ended  in  the  triumph  of 
Protestantism,  but  it  created  a  bitterness  between  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  between  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen,  which  two 
hundred  years  of  peace  have  failed  to  eradicate,  and  which  has 
recently  found  an  outcropping  in  our  own  country  in  the  birth  of 
the  A.  P.  A.  It  is  the  real  cause  of  the  lack  of  success  of  the 
movement  for  home  rule  in  Ireland.  But  fanaticism  is  not  re- 
ligion.   Beligion  means  ''peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men." 
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The  Franco- Pruesiaa  War,  which  broke  out  in  1870-71,  indted 
by  the  ambition  of  fTapoIeoD  III.  and  Eugenie,  the  latter  of  whom 
said,  "This  is  my  war,"  reanlted  in  the  cesaion  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  to  Germany,  and  constitutes  the  principal  menace  to- 
day of  the  peace  of  Europe.  That  war,  besides  the  loss  of  terri- 
tory aud  treasure,  cost  France  five  million  milliards  in  money  and 
five  hundred  thousand  men.  It  did  more ;  it  engendered  a  hatred 
between  Frenchmen  and  Germans  that  another  century  will  not 
eradicate. 

Our  own  internecine  war,  known  as  the  War  of  the  Bebellioo, 
cost  oar  nation  one  million  of  men  and  three  billions  of  dollara 
in  money,  besides  the  wast«  of  valuable  records  and  oountlen 
treasure,  $146,000,000  yearly  in  pensions,  laid  the  fooudation  for 
the  countless  financial  disasters  of  1895,  and  created  sectional 
prejudices  and  hatreds  that  will  not  entirely  die  out  daring  the 
next  fifty  years. 

The  writers  of  war  histories  keep  ap  this  race  and  sectional 
prejudice  by  writing  each  one  from  his  own  party  standpoint, 
landing  even  the  defeats  of  his  countrymen  until  they  seem  like 
Tictories;  suppressing  many  facts,  and  belittling  the  strengtli, 
prowess,  courage,  and  magnauimity  of  his  opponents,  while  be 
too  often  colors  and  magaJSes  the  usaally  very  insignificant  caoae 
of  the  war  itself.  It  is  doDbtful  if  a  candid  person,  entirely  un- 
acquainted with  the  facts,  if  such  a  thing  can  be  supposed,  should 
read  English  history  with  an  account  of  the  seven  years'  war  of 
the  Bevolutioo,  and  then  read  our  American  history  of  the  same 
events,  that  he  would  believe  that  they  related  to  precisely  the 
same  difficulties,  and  reconnted  the  same  battles  on  the  sanH* 
soil ;  or  if  we  come  down  to  the  Franco- Prussian  War,  and  read 
it  from  the  German,  and  then  from  the  French  standpoint ;  or  if 
he  should  read  the  history  of  our  own  late  War  of  the  Kebetlion, 
with  the  highly  colored  but  antagonistic  views  of  the  Korth  and 
the  South,  that  a  fair-minded  reader  would  suppose  that  tlwy 
were  one  and  the  same  succession  of  events. 

Bat  we  do  not  stop  by  putting  these  highly  colored  and  erro- 
neous histories  into  our  libraries  for  the  edification  and  iastmc- 
tion  of  mature  readers  who  know  and  think ;  but  with  all  of  their 
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exaggerations  and  animosities  they  are  too  often  condensed  into 
school  books  for  the  instruction  of  the  yonng,  who  imbibe  the 
hatreds  and  prej  ndices  of  ourselyes  and  of  onr  ancestors.  In  these 
histories  the  prowess  accorded,  and  the  adulation  lavished  upon 
the  conquering  hero,  are  calculated  to  infiaence  the  youthful  mind 
to  like  deeds  of  daring,  until  he,  too,  ^'  bums  to  wear  a  uniform, 
hear  drums,  and  see  a  battle,"  believing  that  the  army  or  the 
navy  are  the  only  sure  roads  to  preferment,  and  to  fame  and  for- 
tune. So  the  youth  enUsts,  to  repent  of  the  hardships  and  tedium 
of  army  life  at  his  leisure,  and  is  only  disenchanted  when  he  falls 
on  the  battle-field  or  returns  to  his  home  a  hopeless  cripple  for 
life.  We  have  ten  statues  to  the  soldier  where  we  have  not  one 
to  the  philanthropist  or  scientist.  The  organization  of  boys' 
brigades  fosters  this  spirit ;  destroys  in  him  respect  for  human 
life,  until  to  take  it  seems  easy. 

Thus  our  knowledge  of  history  becomes  distorted ;  the  war 
spirit  is  kept  up,  rendering  another  war  imminent  on  the  slight- 
est provocation,  while  the  real  sentiments  of  our  enemies  are 
never  known  to  us. 

A  recital  of  its  wars  constitutes  the  largest  portion  of  the  his- 
tory of  Christian  nations ;  while  the  strides  that  it  has  made  in 
commerce,  in  manufiEMStures,  and  the  arts,  constitute  the  least 
With  this  idea  in  view  Mr.  Ctoorge  Pitt^  of  England,  has  recently 
written  a  book  entitled,  '^  A  History  of  England  with  Her  Wars 
Left  Out,"  and  has  succeeded  in  getting  in  a  compact  little  book 
of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  pages  all  that  there  has  been  im- 
portant in  English  history  for  the  past  three  hundred  years. 

The  love  of  home  and  country  are  undoubtedly  meritorious  at- 
tributes, and  self-sacrifice  for  country  has  always  been  held  in 
high  esteem,  but  it  is  but  another  form  of  self-love,  and  it  is 
quite  i>ossible  to  make  this  love  not  only  excessive,  but  unjust 
There  is  another  and  higher  love — the  great  love  of  humanity, 
of  peace,  of  justice  and  equality — ^that  should  be  taught  to  our 
youth  as  well.  It  has  been  well  said  that  to  die  for  one's  coun- 
try has  been  usually  considered  the  highest  order  of  patriotism  ; 
but  to  live  for  one's  country  is  decidedly  more  patriotic  and 
profitable. 
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In  theee  latter  days  we  have  another  potent  influence  at  work 
to  foment  war,  and  that  is  the  war  correapondent.  Daring  Uw 
thirty  years  of  peace  since  our  late  Civil  War  we  have  had  sw- 
eral  blood-cardliog  wars  on  paper,  inclading  the  Italian  iot- 
broglio,  the  Itata  aflTair,  the  Cbileaa  entanglement,  the  Siovx 
ontbreak,  the  Hawaian  matter,  etc.,  etc.,  and  it  is  rather  painfol 
to  see  the  war  spirit,  after  so  many  years  of  pea*»,  boiling  in  the 
minds  of  our  yonng  men,  and  so  many  old  men  anxionsly  eu- 
coaraging  an  aotnal  passage  at  arms  in  matters  too  trivial  to  con- 
fer either  glory,  or  advantage  on  ns  as  a  nation,  if  sneh  • 
thing  were  desirable  in  any  event.  By  onr  CoostitDtion  we  are, 
as  a  government,  pledged  Co  neatrality,  and  cannot  commit 
any  overt  act.  We  do  not  need  to  increase  oar  territory, 
and  have  pnblicly  declared  through  the  Fan-American  Con- 
gress that  the  right  of  conquest  does  not  exist.  So  says 
the  International  Peace  Congress  and  the  Parliamentary  Con- 
ference. We  have  gone  further.  In  pursaance  of  the  ctoang 
resolution  of  that  Congreaa,  in  April,  1890,  the  grandest  anJ 
most  aniqne  of  its  kind  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  in  con- 
formity with  the  Sherman  Joint  Resolution  passed  the  same  year, 
the  United  States,  in  1892,  invited  the  nations  of  the  world,  aod 
particularly  all  of  those  with  whom  we  are  in  treaty  relations,  to 
join  with  us  in  a  series  of  permanent  treaties  of  arbitration,  and 
the  invitation  has  been  accepted  by  Switzerland,  Denmark,  and 
Great  Britain. 

To  ratify  such  a  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  the  Hon.  Wm.  Bandal  Cremer  has  recently  visited  our 
shores,  bearing  a  petition  to  the  president  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  signed  by  three  hundred  and  fifty-foar  mem- 
bers of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  and  assuring  us  that  Her 
Majesty's  ministry  are  largely  in  favor  of  the  measure.  In  doing 
this  Mr.  Cremer  has  ignored  that  old  threadbare  trick  of  80-calle>l 
diplomacy,  which  is  always  shifting  responsibility  by  saying,  IM 
the  other  party  make  the  overtures,  and  has  had  the  moral  oo1l^ 
age  to  come  to  request  that  our  government  take  action  in  tbi» 
very  important  matter.  I  am  sorry  to  know  that  we  have  Bonw 
legislators  without  culture  suffiaient  to  appreciate  his  motives,  or 
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the  blessiDgs  that  saoh  a  permanent  state  of  international  peace 
would  give,  as  it  wonld  be  snre  to  be  followed  with  many  other 
similar  treaties  with  other  nations,  and  thns  lend  strength  enough 
to  each  to  begin  a  system  of  gradual  disarmament,  that  would  at 
once  lighten  the  burdens  on  the  laboring  and  producing  classes 
of  Europe,  and  elevate  womanhood  by  drawing  largely  the  labor- 
ing woman  from  the  field  to  the  home,  while  the  common  soldier, 
whose  services  would  no  longer  be  required  on  the  battle-field  or 
the  frontier,  could  take  her  place  on  the  farm  and  in  the  work- 
shop, and  thus  the  great  idle  army  of  consumers  would  be  con- 
verted into  an  army  of  producers,  so  much  urged  by  our  esteemed 
Parisian  contemporary,  Madame  Oreiss  Traut.  As  it  is,  all  Eu- 
rope is  bristling  with  bayonets,  while  the  budgets  of  her  several 
Parliaments  are  loaded  with  appropriations  for  the  increase  of  the 
army  and  the  navy,  and  her  laboring  men  and  women  are  stag- 
gering under  a  taxation  greater  than  they  can  bear,  with  a  war 
cloud  always  imminent,  and  a  threat  of  dire  disaster  from  one 
quarter  or  another,  to  the  disquiet  of  rest  and  work.  Mr.  Grem- 
er's  petition  was  followed  by  a  resolution  in  Oongress  by  the  Hon. 
Wm.  J.  Coombs  of  New  York,  backed  by  the  petitions  of  six 
thousand  reputable  people,  responding  from  Maine  to  California. 
Even  our  own  Congress,  without  a  speck  of  a  war  cloud,  or  any 
danger  of  one,  on  our  frontier,  unless  we  provoke  one  by  un- 
called-for meddling,  are  continuously  making  appropriations  for 
war-ships  to  strengthen  our  navy,  in  order  to  protect  long 
stretches  of  sea-coast  that  no  nation  has  the  remotest  idea  of 
attacking,  or  to  protect  our  foreign  commerce,  which  has  recently 
grown  so  small  that  one  would  need  a  microscope  to  discover  it. 
But  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  these  large  naval  appropriations 
furnish  very  good  jobs  for  a  certain  few  who  are  in  the  ring,  and 
that  they  must  of  a  necessity  be  manned  before  they  can  be 
launched ;  otherwise  there  would  be  no  x>ositions  for  the  young 
men  who  annually  graduate  at  Annapolis ;  and  little  or  no  glory 
(as  he  thinks)  for  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  who  is  usually 
anxious  to  magnify  himself  and  his  office.  And  so  the  money  of 
the  people  is  spent  for  a  costly  vessel  that  will  usually  stand  the 
strain  of  one  i>eacefal  cruise  at  sea^  providing  there  are  no  storms. 
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and  then  go  to  the  dry  dock  for  repairs.  It  were  far  better  if 
these  sbipB  were  made  commeroial  ships,  that  they  might  in  some 
way  blees  maoliind. 

Bat  these  appropriations,  so  far  as  our  own  conotry  is  cod- 
cerned,  are  not  only  useless,  but  positively  harmful,  for  they  at 
once  alarm  our  European  friends,  and  incite  them  to  a  greater 
increase  of  their  military  and  naval  appropriations. 

The  Washington  Post  of  February  16,  1895,  had  an  article 
headed,  "  The  Nation  Needs  Battle  Ships ;  Our  Navy  Shonid  be 
Prepared  fur  Any  Emergency,"  and  then  went  on  to  state  thst 
the  present  appropriation  bill  authorizes  the  constraction  by 
contract  of  three  seagoing  coast-line  battle  ships  of  three  thon- 
saud  tons  each,  to  cost  not  leas  than  ?4, 000,000  each,  exclosive  of 
armaments,  and  nine  new  torpedo  boate,  from  one  hundred  to 
two  hundred  tons,  to  cost  tlTO.OOO,  and  three  additional  torpedo 
boats  for  the  Brooklyn,  Norfolk,  and  Mare  Island  Navy  Yards, 
the  whole  amounting  to  $20,000,000.  All  of  this  vnet 
expenditure  of  money  to  be  made  in  the  present  depleted 
condition  of  the  treasury,  while  the  poor  of  Washington 
and  other  large  cities  are  starving,  and  business  men  are  going 
to  the  wall,  because  there  is  not  money  enough  for  the  needs  of 
trade.  The  Hon.  Elijah  Morse,  of  Massachusetts,  said,  on  the 
consideration  of  this  bill :  "Mr.  Speaker,  all  the  fish  that  ever 
swam  in  Bering  Sea  are  not  worth  one  day's  fighting  between 
these  two  great  Christian  nations." 

The  United  States  can  afford  to  be  generous  and  progressive 
along  the  line  of  peace  legislation,  even  to  taking  the  iuittstire 
in  a  i)ermaneut  treaty  of  arbitration  with  a  country  as  highly 
cnltnred  as  Great  Britain,  for  the  peace  spirit  is  the  cultured 
one,  and  the  war  spirit  the  savage  side  of  human  nature ;  and 
other  nationalities  would  be  snre  to  follow  in  the  lead.  An  alli- 
ance between  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  France  would 
be  too  strong  a  one  for  any  foreign  power  to  attempt  to  attack, 
and  would  at  once  render  disarmament  feasible  and  practical. 
The  danger  of  a  war  once  removed  from  the  powers  of  Europe 
would  be  to  the  laboring  masses  like  the  dropping  of  the  great 
burden  which  Christian  left  at  the  door  of  the  sepnlcber  within 
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the  walls  of  salvatioD.  It  woald  be  the  dawning  of  a  new  san, 
an  epoch  in  history  ever  to  be  remembered,  that  woald  bring 
light  and  joy  to  the  world. 

The  present  industrial  condition  of  the  country,  the  struggle  of 
labor,  organized  and  unorganized,  against  the  grasping  greed  of 
monopolies,  of  trusts,  of  vast  aggregations,  of  capital,  defying 
competition  and  evading  legislation,  is  a  far  greater  menace  to 
the  security  and  prosperity  of  the  state  than  the  frown  of  any 
contiguous  or  foreign  foe  possibly  can  be.  Canada  and  Mexico 
are  our  sisters  and  friends,  bound  to  us  by  consanguinity  and 
common  interests  on  the  one  side,  and  by  x>6acefal  commercial 
treaties  on  the  other.  In  the  past  forty-six  years  there  has  been 
no  threat  of  violence  from  either. 

But  a  great  strike,  that  quarters  on  a  community  thousands  of 
idle  men,  ties  up  the  railroads,  the  great  living  arteries  of  a  na- 
tion's life,  impedes  the  mails,  and  blocks  the  wheels  of  commerce, 
is  a  menace  of  which  wise  legislators  should  take  note.  A  gov- 
ernment that  does  not  protect  life  and  property,  and  the  guar- 
anty to  every  citizen  of  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  fails  in  its 
mission.  The  prime  object  of  government  is  the  greatest  good 
to  the  greatest  number,  and  that  is  why  we  are  taxed  to  support 
it.  A  strike  is  a  war  whose  blow  is  aimed  at  the  very  root  of 
society,  and,  however  good  the  intent,  has  proved  as  dangerous  in 
the  hands  of  modern  leaders  as  guns  and  pistols  would  be  in  the 
nursery. 

Felix  Adler,  in  his  opening  address  before  the  School  of 
Ethics,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  referring  to  strikes,  uses  these 
words :  "  Our  country  is  disturbed ;  the  public  peace  has  been 
broken,  and  outbursts  of  violence  are  occurring  at  shorter  and 
shorter  intervals.  If  we  are  not  to  rely  upon  mere  brute  force 
in  quelling  these  disturbances  ]  if  we  are  not  to  depend  upon 
bayonets  and  machine  guns,  we  must  find  a  way  of  peaceably 
solving  these  difficulties.  We  must  see  whether  we  cannot  come 
to  some  condusionB,  alleviate  distrust,  and  allay  that  keen  sense 
of  social  justice  which  is  far  more  operative  to  breed  discontent 
than  distress  itself." 

CSarroU  D.  Wright,  who  has  made  social  conditions  the  study 
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of  years,  Baiil  recently  before  the  Woman's  National  Frees  Glob 
that  the  only  true  fighters  and  "  the  only  true  commandere  ue 
the  captaJDS  of  industry  "  ;  that  America's  trae  greatnees  lies  in 
her  industrial  world,  in  which  all  classes  are  engaged,  aud  in 
which  woman  has  now  become  an  economic  factor.  He  iotimatee 
that  the  cure  for  the  strike  is  culture,  education,  moral  suasion, 
and  that  the  present  tendency  of  organization  in  all  claaaee  of 
society  is  bringing  about  this  result.  A  social  orgaaization  may 
become,  as  the  Woman's  Council  will,  a  complicated  machine  as 
powerful  for  good  as  a  standing  army  is  for  ill,  and  a  moral  force 
may  become  much  more  potent  in  a  well -organized  commnnity 
than  brute  force.  Organization  stands  to-day  to  moral  and 
mental  development  in  the  same  ratio  that  the  old  hand-loom 
stands  to  the  modern  manufactory,  or  the  stone  mortar  and  pestle 
to  the  modern  flouring  mill.  All  classes  of  labor  are  organized. 
constitnting  so  many  industrial  armies,  and  newspapers  and 
newspaper  correspondents  are  by  no  means  the  last  to  wheel  into 
line.  Thought,  braio,  and  handwork  have  belted  the  globe.  W« 
are  one  people,  with  a  community  of  interests,  aspirations,  and 
desires.  Why  should  we  quarrel  with  each  other  T  Why  sfaoold 
we  destroy  one  another,  taking  away  lives  that  we  cannot  gire ; 
laying  in  waste  cities  and  towns;  burning  records,  institntiona, 
libraries,  and  works  of  art  that  no  skill  or  money  can  restore,  and 
for  what  T  The  gratification  of  a  blind  passion,  that  settles  uolti- 
ing,  accomplishes  nothing,  builds  up  nothing.  War  is  civilized 
murder,  that  brings  no  blessing  in  its  train,  and  leaves  the  cause 
of  the  difficulty  to  be  settled  later  by  arbitration,  by  compromise, 
while  the  battle-fields  are  strewn  with  the  dead  and  dying,  wives 
widowed,  children  orphaned,  the  home  despoiled,  and  fortunes 
confiscated.  The  quarrel  is  made  by  the  few ;  the  honor,  the 
fame,  and  the  money  go  to  the  few. 

The  Eed  Cross,  with  the  treaty  of  Geneva  behind  it,  with  am* 
bulances  and  scores  of  trained  nurses,  in  its  benigoanC  charily, 
follows  after  the  army,  binds  up  the  wounds  made  by  the  saber 
and  the  bnllet,  closes  the  eyes  of  the  dying,  and  sends  the  part- 
ing message  to  the  widow  and  mother  j  but  the  Universal  Peace 
Union,  with  a  broader  charity,  a  prevention  instead  of  a  cnre, 
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seeks  to  abolish  guns  and  bayonets ;  spikes  the  cannons  and  con- 
verts them  into  plowshares ;  disbands  the  standing  army  ;  settles 
all  difficulties  by  arbitration,  or  by  judicial  methods,  and  rings 
the  '^Liberty  Bell"  aronnd  the  world.  Until  that  time  arrives, 
the  Bed  Gross  will  continue  its  humane  work. 

Women  have  nothing  to  gain  by  war,  and  the  laboring  man 
only  a  soldier's  grave,  crippled  in  body,  or  wasted  in  health, 
with  his  sacrifices  speedily  forgotten  or  ignored  by  the  govern- 
ment and  the  masses. 

The  duty  of  the  state  is  to  protect  her  industries,  her  manu- 
factures, and  her  arts;  to  improve  her  public  highways,  and  to 
facilitate  inter-communication,  for  the  advancement  of  the  great 
industrial  armies  who  constitute  what  we  call  the  commonwealth. 
And  the  word  is  well  coined,  for  it  is  the  brawn  and  brain  of  a 
nation  that  constitute  her  real  wealth,  rather  than  her  accumula- 
tions ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  our  government  to-day  to  protect  her 
captains  of  industry  whose  business  is  going  to  the  wall  because 
the  circulating  medium  of  the  country,  so-called  money,  is  in- 
sufficient for  the  needs  of  trade.  It  is  to  this  to-day  that  we 
wotrld  utter  the  warning  note  of  danger,  and  the  remedy  is  in 
our  own  hands,  for  our  government  credit  is  amply  sufficient  for 
such  an  increase  in  our  currency  as  would  meet  the  wants  of  the 
hour.  Hunger  and  cold  and  want  of  shelter  have  no  business  in 
a  country  like  ours,  for  brawn  and  brain  are  capital  for  which 
the  government  should  find  employment,  if  necessary.  The 
great  war  of  to-day  in  this  country  is  a  war  for  bread  and  butter, 
and  a  battle  of  brains  to  learn  how  to  arbitrate  it  by  permanent 
alleviation  and  legislation. 

The  Oongress  of  the  United  States,  each  member  of  which  was 
too  strongly  imbued  with  his  own  sectionalism  and  party  spirit, 
at  the  dose  of  its  third  heated  term,  found  itself  unequal  to  cope 
with  this  great  financial  problem,  in  which  capital  and  labor, 
silver  and  gold,  are  struggling  for  the  mastery,  while  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury  had  exhausted  his  financial  ingenuity  to 
protect  the  gold  reserve,  and  the  credit  of  a  great  and  wealthy 
nation  was  weighed  in  the  balance,  and  bartered  on  the  markets 
of  the  world. 
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Coiild  a  Woman's  CjudcII,  with  an  upper  and  a  lower  booae. 
have  plnnged  the  countiy  iuto  a  greater  finaDcial  disaster  t  And 
could  you  picture  them  wriogiiig  their  baoda  in  grief  for  ways 
and  means  with  which  to  fill  the  treasury,  standing  idly  by  while 
every  day^s  balance  grew  lessf  The  fight  for  life,  for  sustenaoce. 
for  comfort^  to  say  nothiug  of  luxuries,  is  often  a  bitter  one,  and 
to-day  this  battle  ia  at  many  doors,  waiting  for  the  delirerance  of 
wise  fiaaacial  legislation,  when  peace  shall  smile  upon  them  once 
again. 

I  represent  the  Universal  Peace  Union,  with  ita  twenty-fi« 
branches,  and  our  one  hundred  fraternal  societies  across  the 
water,  and  the  Peace  Bureau,  all  members  of  which  assume  that 
no  thoughtful  person,  no  humane  person,  believes  ia  war,  ffhicli 
destroys  everything  and  creates  nothiug  but  hatred. 

We  believe  and  teach  peace  and  arbitration  iu  the  home,  in 
the  church,  in  society,  in  the  state,  and  l>etween  nations.  We 
believe  in  the  sanctity  of  human  life,  the  inalienable  rights  of 
individuals,  injustice,  in  equality,  and  fraternity.  Oar  govern- 
ment has  already  settled  many  serious  diCBculties  with  the  vari- 
ous nations  of  the  world  by  arbitration  and  by  treaty,  witfaoDl 
resort  to  war  and  without  bloodshed,  and  the  expense  of  all  of 
them  combined  has  not  been  one  tenth  that  of  the  War  of  the 
Bevolnlion  or  the  War  of  the  Rebelliou. 

Just  now  we  are  combining  the  work  of  all  these  socieCiM 
in  central  bureaus,  joining  hands  across  the  United  States  ud 
wiping  out  its  sectionalism ;  joining  hands  with  oar  friends  aetoa 
the  Atlantic  and  in  far-off  Asia ;  ignoring  creeds  «nd  toogiH^ 
party  lines  and  historical  legends;  affiliating  with  professon  of 
colleges  and  universities,  and  combining  all  of  the  friendf  of 
peace — and  their  name  ia  legion — in  one  grand  cordon  for  tht 
suppression  of  war.  The  work  of  our  conventions  and  confer- 
euces  is  sent  to  the  crowned  heads  of  Enrope  and  to  the  presideol 
of  the  United  States.  Our  reEolnlious  and  petitions  are  being  in- 
troduced into  the  parliaments  of  the  world.  We  are  no  loogtf 
man-fearing.  To  reach  these,  we  begin  with  the  home,  Um 
school,  the  society,  the  aoiversity,  the  press — and  here  is  one  of 
our  great  strongholds — and  then  to  the  halls  of  legislation. 
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Oar  great  hut  to-day  is,  first,  i)ermanent  treaties  of  arbitration 
between  the  United  States  and  the  great  Christian  nations  of  the 
world ;  a  permanent  International  Arbitration  Gonrt,  and  gradual 
disarmament  Bat  it  means  edncation,  cnltare,  work,  money, 
combination,  patience,  faith,  and  unlimited  consecration.  Every 
year  some  of  the  faithful  who  have  consecrated  their  lives  to  the 
work  pass  over  the  river,  and  to-day  we  mourn  Sir  Henry  Bich- 
ard,  Lemonnier,  Howard,  Buchonnet,  Mazzoleni,  Destrem,  Fred- 
erick Douglass,  and  a  host  of  others,  who  have  wrought  and 
gleaned  with  us,  but  we  hold  on  with  unwavering  hope  in  the 
belief  that  the  day  is  not  distant  when  the  Christian  world  will 
be  relieved  from  the  curse  of  war,  for  even  now  the  Christian 
.ministry  are  combining  with  us  against  this  unholy  warfare,  this 
slaughter  of  the  innocent,  and  the  death  of  the  many  for  the 
emolument  of  the  few. 

Peace  Societies  are  springing  up  everywhere,  not  only  in  the 
United  States,  but  in  Europe.  Switzerland  has  one  in  every 
canton;  Denmark  has  one  hundred  organized  bodies;  England 
rolled  up  in  petition  one  million  names  to  back  the  Cremer  reso- 
lution for  the  permanent  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  and  even  Austria,  with  her  Baroness  Van  Sutner, 
and  warlike  Germany,  are  organizing  Peace  Societies.  In  the 
latter  country  the  laboring  men's  unions  are  combining  against 
war  and  the  extravagance  of  the  war  budget.  The  Sherman  bill 
in  the  Senate  and  the  Coombs  resolution  in  the  House  call  for 
the  ratification  of  a  permanent  treaty  of  arbitration  between  the 
United  States  and  Oreat  Britain,  and  the  petitions  of  many  thou- 
sand citizens  are  behind  them,  urging  this  important  measure. 
Our  banner  is  the  white  bordered  flag  of  all  nations. 

Organization  is  the  hope  of  the  world,  and  woman  the  elastic 
cement  that  is  binding  organizations  together,  and  by  them  and 
through  them  we  hope  soon  to  hold  the  banner  aloft  to  the  na- 
tions of  the  world,  proclaiming  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the 
brotherhood  of  man. 

Belva  a.  Lockwood. 


DISTINCTIVE  AMERICAN  CITIZENSHIP. 


BY  ADOI.PJI   ROEDER. 

A  NUMBER  of  pointa  might  be  taken  for  granted  in 
templation  of  this  eabject.  Chief  among  them,  of  conrw, 
the  thought  that  patriotism  is  a  most  important  factor  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  citizenship.  Kot  less  in  import  is  an  intelligeol 
grasp  of  duty  and  responsibility.  And  ranked  with  these,  of 
eqnal  or  perhaps  tantamount  value,  coiues  some  manner  of  ia- 
sight,  if  possible  of  intelligent  insight,  into  the  general  condi- 
tions, resonrces,  and  active  civic  factors  of  the  conotry. 

Hanging  these  three  requirements  with  the  general  sense  of 
manhood,  fairness,  firmness,  and  fidelity,  we  have  a  fairly  protn- 
ising  working  ideal  of  citizenship.  But  it  oanoot  be  with  auy 
sense  of  correctness  called  the  ideal  of  distinctive  American  cit- 
izenship ;  for  in  the  development  of  the  citizen  in  German}',  io 
France,  in  England,  or  in  any  country  of  civilization,  the  fxcton 
given  pertain  to  right  citizenship  with  the  same  force  and  witli 
similar  thoroughness.  Th«  idea  of  distinctive  American  citizen- 
ship requires  one  or  more  additional  factors. 

There  is  evidently  a  diSerence  in  nationality.  There  mnst  be 
traits  and  points  in  which  the  American  citizen  diSers  from  the 
German  citizen  or  the  French  citizen.  There  must  be  parts  of  the 
drama  of  the  past  which  have  been  played  distinctly  by  Anier 
icana;  there  must  be  portions  of  the  drama  of  the  present  crudeljr 
and  insufficiently  voiced  in  the  cry.  "America  for  the  Atnw- 
icaus,"  which  can  be  filled  acceptably  only  by  Americans;  aD<i 
there  must  be  also  sections  of  the  unborn  history  of  the  future 
which  will  be  intrusted  wholly  to  the  bauds,  hraius,  and  hearU 
of  American  distinctiveness.  These  cannot  be  measured  by  the 
standard  of  patriotism :  for  the  patriotism  that  tanght  the  arm  of 
Winkelried  to  gather  a  harvest  of  spears  into  his  breast  differ* 
in  no  wise  from  the  patriotism  that  fired  the  first  shot  at  Buuker 
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Hill  or  palled  the  first  lint  after  Snmter  had  been  fired  upon. 
The  sense  of  dnty  and  responsibility  that  rested  npon  the  shoulders 
of  Washington  and  of  the  glorious  men  allied  with  him  differed 
in  no  large  degree  from  the  sense  of  daty  and  responsibility  that 
lay  npon  the  shoulders  of  the  Directory  of  1799.  And  the  grasp 
of  national  affairs  as  held  by  men  like  Blaiue  and  Beed  in  their 
place  differs  not  essentially  from  that  held  by  Nishan  the  Arme- 
nian, Bismarck  the  German,  Gladstone  the  Englishman,  or 
Faure  the  Frenchman,  in  theirs.  Hence,  on  this  ground,  the 
question  of  what  constitutes  distinctive  American  citizenship 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  answered,  nor  will  the  answer  thus  come 
to  him  who  desires  to  do  his  full  duty  and  his  midget  share  in 
bringing  to  birth  the  embryonic  American  citizen. 

If  I  desire  to  reach  another  city  the  answer  to  the  question, 
"What  must  I  dot"  is  not,  "You  must  take  a  train,"  but  al- 
ways, "Ton  must  take  some  certain  train  on  some  certain  road." 
If  I  desire  information  on  any  certain  point,  the  answer  to  the 
question,  "What  shall  I  readt"  is  not,  "Bead  a  book,"  but, 
"Bead  a  certain  book  on  some  certain  subject."  So  the  answer 
to  the  teacher's  question  and  to  the  parent's  question,  "What 
shall  I  do  with  my  boys  and  my  girls  in  the  line  of  civicst"  is 
not,  "Make  citizens  of  them,"  but,  "Make  American  citizens  of 
them  along  certain  definite  American  lines." 

Nor  is  the  question  such  a  very  difficult  one.  Even  if  the  ab- 
solute solution  cannot  be  reached,  we  can  at  least  learn  to  move 
in  the  direction  of  that  solution.  And  the  first  point  that  pre- 
sents itself  IS  a  positive  one.  There  is  a  natural  distinctiveness 
about  America  that  requires  no  artificial  help.  If  the  American 
nation  is  anything,  it  is  distinctly  cosmopolitan.  It  is  true,  in- 
deed, that  Austria-Hungary  is  a  wilderness  of  barbarous  civiliza- 
tion. It  is  true,  also,  that  Turkey  is  a  eontradi'ction  of  national- 
ities, and  that  Stamboul  is  an  agora  in  which  Armenian  and  Jew 
and  Turk  and  Oopt  and  what  not  all  seethe  and  boil  together. 
It  is  true,  too,  that  on  the  broad  expanse  of  Eussia  endless  and 
interminable  nationalities  mingle  and  love  and  bate.  But  these 
are  simply  race  mixtures.  They  are  physical  mixtures,  as  oxy- 
gen and  nitrogen  in  the  air.     They  have  not  the  peculiar  chemi- 
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ca]  fosiOD  about  them  which  marks  coemopolitan  America,  in 
which  the  natioaal  molecules  retain  their  individuality  for  i 
short  time,  to  be  finally  and  permanently  engulfed  in  the  chem- 
ical compound  of  Americanism.  Be  the  citizen  German  or 
French,  Chinese  or  Japanese,  Hindoo  or  Hebrew,  son  of  Italy  or 
son  of  Erin,  the  whirl  of  American  life  gradually  engulfs  him. 
breaks  off  and  polishes  the  corners,  and  presently  fits  Lim 
smoothly  into  the  "huge  heterogeneous  homogeneity"  (Thank 
yon,  Mr.  Spencer)  which  is  the  American  nation. 

Keeping  this  fundatuoutal  thought  thoroughly  in  view,  we  can 
eliminate  from  the  problem  certain  features,  in  which  distinctive 
Americanism  need  play  no  promineut  part.  For  instance,  the 
qnestion  of  establishing  colonies  in  strange  countries  and  of  emi- 
gration into  such  countries,  may  come  strongly  to  densely  popu- 
lated England,  Germany,  France,  to  landlord-ridden  Ireland, 
but  it  cannot  come  with  equal  force  to  the  American.  It  tbere- 
fore  will  not  require  so  much  promiuence  in  his  education  as 
some  other  line  of  thought.  The  question  of  the  apportionuent 
of  lands  under  the  system  of  the  mir  of  Russia  or  the  gau  of 
Switzerland  may  occupy  a  large  proportion  in  the  education  of 
the  Knssiau  and  the  Swiss,  but  the  environment  and  land  qae»- 
tion  as  it  will  come  to  the  American  will  require  a  smaller  sbare 
of  his  attention.  Again,  it  may  be  possible  that  coudilioiu  in 
France  call  for  a  famiUnlb-e  of  Godin  and  that  Germany  may  re- 
quire a  Brnderhaus  in  lieuttlingen,  but  the  knowledge  of  the  sys- 
tem and  of  its  detailis  not  essential  to  the  American.  Aadtw 
in  many  questions.  Possibly  the  ttolntion  of  the  question  of  co- 
operation will  come  more  directly  from  England  and  Sootlwd 
than  it  will  from  America.  Possibly  the  relation  of  church  and 
state  may  receive  more  practical  answer  in  the  new  Italy  thu 
in  America.  Possibly  the  question  of  government  ownership  of 
railroads  can  be  brought  to  a  more  rapid  solution  in  England. 
Germany,  and  France  than  iu  America.  And  so,  careful  InvM' 
tigation  might  find  mauy  pointa  to  which  the  coordiDalioa  of 
circumstance  gives  a  local  coloring  and  iu  which  the  American, 
as  a  citizen,  takes  a  large  and  vital  interest,  but  in  which  he  d 
not,  and  probably  will  not,  play  a  vital  part. 
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SettiDg  these  things  temporarily  aside,  or  arranging  them  as  a 
secondary  consideration,  it  should  be  evident  (coming  back  to 
oar  first  point)  that  the  cosmopolitan  training  of  an  American 
citizen  premises  a  something  cosmopolitan  in  store  for  him.  For 
in  the  evolntion  of  the  citizen,  as  in  the  evolution  of  everything 
else,  there  is  a  purpose  more  or  less  evident,  according  to  the 
case.  Gall  this  purpose  destiny,  call  it  character,  call  it  devel- 
opment, call  it  Divine  Providence,  call  it  civilization,  call  it 
what  you  will,  the  purpose  is  there.  The  same  law  that  fashions 
a  fin  to  beat  the  water  and  a  wing  to  beat  the  air  and  a  brain  for 
the  mechanism  of  thought,  fashions  the  parts  of  the  world's  his- 
tory and  the  nations  to  play  them.  It  must  be  evident  that 
Bome  played  a  certain  part  in  the  world's  history  and  left  us  a 
legacy  of  roads  and  laws  that  are  as  much  a  legacy  to  our  body 
politic  as  the  cauda  equina  is  to  our  physical  body.  Oreece 
played  a  certain  part  in  the  world's  history  and  left  us  a  legacy 
of  mathematics  as  real  to  the  student  of  Euclid  and  as  vital  to 
the  educational  life  of  the  race  as  the  birth-closed  foramen  ovale 
of  the  heart  We  see  the  parts  these  nations  played  because  the 
distance  of  the  century  perspective  has  reduced  them  to  the 
compass  of  a  finite  eye,  and  against  the  background  of  antiquity 
it  is  possible  to  trace  similar  points  in  the  life  of  every  nation. 
If  this  be  true  of  the  nations  of  antiquity,  can  it  be  any  the  less 
true  of  the  nations  of  to-day  f 

It  is  on  such  ground  as  this  that  the  truly  cosmopolitan  nature 
of  the  American  citizen  comes  prominently  into  play.  It  is  in 
America  that  true  cosmopolitanism  can  be  thought  of  as  the 
basis  of  a  coming  'internationalism."  Taking  the  common 
traits  of  citizenship  for  granted,  could  there  not  be  added  a  dis- 
tinctive American  trait  called  '^  internationalism  "  f  It  may  be 
true  that  the  international  interests  of  the  world  have  in  the 
past  been  compelled  to  seek  a  place  of  conference  in  Berne,  in 
Paris,  in  London,  but  do  not  the  indications  point  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  growing  international  sense  in  the  American  nation  f 
When  the  heroine,  Glara  Barton,  conceived  the  idea  of  the  Bed 
Cross,  was  it  not  as  natural  for  her  to  seek  foreign  fields  for  it 
after  its  establishment  in  her  own  heart  and  her  own  country,  as 
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it  is  for  water  to  Sow  down  hill,  or  the  bqd  to  shineT  When 
George  Kennau  returned  from  Siberia  and  the  direct  reenlt  of 
bis  work  at  home  gathered  force  aod  momentum  ia  the  petitioo 
to  the  czar;  when  the  monster  petition  agaiust  the  liquor  evil 
starts  out  across  the  ocean  to  other  nations  presently  ;  wheo  (he 
question  between  China  and  Japan  is  virtually  vested  as  to  ptn- 
sihle  arbitration  in  the  hands  of  onr  American  representatJTeB : 
when  our  chief  execntive  is  asked  Xa  take  the  office  of  arbi- 
trator in  recent  foreign  movements  of  large  import  ;  these  in- 
dicatiODB  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  for  naught.  They  should 
leave  a  Btrong  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  patriotic  Amer- 
ican citizen,  that  there  is  a  decided  niche  for  him  to  fill  in  the 
world's  history  ;  that  no  nation  is  ho  eminently  fitted  to  handle 
interuatioual  questions  ;  tliat  no  nation  has  the  pecniiar  cosmo- 
politan fandament-training ;  that  in  no  nation  probably  coald 
the  vast  field  of  fairness  and  justice  be  developed  on  whicli » 
representative  gathering,  Qot  only  of  men  but  of  things,  ooald 
find  room  for  play.  Look  into  the  history  of  MormooLsai  on  Ibe 
one  hand,  and  find  a  country  on  the  globe  where  such  a  pe- 
culiarly anomalous  orchid  could  flourish.  Or,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  might  be  difficult  to  find  the  country  in  which  a  parlia- 
ment of  religions  could  have  taken  place  and  could  have  been 
such  a  marked  snccess,  as  the  effort  in  Chicago  two  yeai^  ago. 
These  and  many  similar  points  confirm  the  position  taken,  that 
the  probable  destiny  of  the  American  citizen  is  foreshadowed  in 
the  word  "internationalism." 

Nor  is  it  a  question  iu  which  the  dreams  of  the  dreamer  solely 
rule  ;  though  "the  world  has  nee<l  of  its  dreamers  aa  the  night 
has  need  of  Ha  stars."  It  is  a  question  of  au  emiuently  prac- 
tical nature.  It  is  not  necessary  to  lay  any  great  emphnsis  on 
the  question  of  international  copyrights  or  on  the  question  of 
the  development  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  There  are  vital 
questions  apart  from  these  that  require  a  solution,  and,  I  believe, 
an  American  solution.  Chief  among  them  is  the  money  question. 
Xo  matter  how  much  it  may  be  tinged  with  the  local  coloring: 
QO  matter  how  much  the  cry  may  be  of  "  tuonometallisiu  aod 
bimetalliBm,"   of  "silver  certificate  and  wild-cat  script."     Ad- 
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mittiDg  all  the  local  difficalties,  the  chief  difficnlty  evidently  lies 
in  the  international  aspect  of  the  question.  So  evident  is  that 
point  that  almost  every  one  is  ready  to  concede  that  the  protect- 
ive tariff  and  free  trade  are  only  unfinished  partial  products  of 
the  problem  and  that  it  still  rests  unsolved  in  its  vital  form, 
^'How  does  the  money  system  in  America  adjust  itself  with  the 
standards  of  other  countries  f"  Nor  can  it  be  very  difficult  to 
see  that  the  solution  will  ultimately  come  from  America,  for  it  is 
even  now  a  matter  of  serious  doubt  whether  any  country  can 
show  a  monetary  complication  in  which  so  much  foreign  interest 
is  involved  as  the  money  question  under  its  American  aspect. 
The  very  recent  unsolved  fraction  called  the  Belmont-Morgan 
syndicate,  demonstrates  this  very  forcibly.  A  little  more  train- 
ing of  this  kind  will  school  a  number  of  American  citizens  who 
will  be  able  to  handle  the  money  question  in  an  American  way 
and  to  steer  the  ship  of  state  rather  more  safely  through  the 
breakers  of  '^ minus  quantities"  than  is  the  case  just  now.  The 
solution  of  all  such  international  questions  as  patents,  copyrights, 
X>08tal  system,  laws  of  war,  peace,  and  arbitration,  ocean  freight 
and  express,  fisheries  and  cables,  money  and  media  of  exchange, 
offers  a  field  which  amply  deserves  a  sx>ecial  cultivation  and  which 
evidently  requires  minds  possessed  of  a  sx>ecial  cultivation  in  the 
lines  of  internationalism,  in  which  cultivation  the  minds  of  all 
nations  at  present  fail.  If  American  citizenship  could  be  held 
in  mind  as  a  distinctive  soil  in  which  this  internationalism  can 
grow,  its  comprehension  and  the  method  of  its  evolution  can  be- 
come quickly  clear. 

A  word  more  on  the  ethical  side.  The  author  would  fail  in 
making  himself  understood  if  he  has  left  the  impression  that  he 
considers  any  of  the  fundamental  characteristics  generally  con- 
ceded to  good  citizenship  of  non- import.  Far  from  it.  He  con- 
siders patriotism,  the  love  of  country  and  love  of  home,  the  love 
of  American  institutions  and  of  American  liberty,  the  love  of 
America's  very  soil  and  of  its  customs  and  of  its  habits,  as 
fundamentally  essential  to  citizenship,  but  he  adds  to  them  the 
intense  desire  to  see  accomplished  in  America  what  all  nations 
seem  to  lack,  and  seem  so  desperately  to  lack,  namely,  the  love 
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of  Bervice  to  others,  that  larger  altraism  into  which  the  daffn  of 
a  new  age  is  carrying  an  astonished  world.  It  may  be  a  com- 
paratively easy  matter  for  a  citizen  or  the  United  States  to  rep- 
resent the  interests  of  the  United  States  in  a  foreign  conntry.  It 
would  be  service  simply  to  the  larger  self.  But  could  he  not,  as 
an  American,  represent  the  interests  of  tlie  race,  of  humanityl 
The  race  is  quivering  toward  that  "  door  of  hope  in  the  valley 
of  Achor  "  in  which  men  are  destined  to  cease  from  the  service 
of  self  and  live  in  the  service  of  others. 

The  dreams  of  William  Dean  Howells'  "Traveler  from  Al- 
truria,"  the  glorious  vision  of  Drummond's  "Ascent  of  Man," 
are  not  baaed  on  clouds  or  on  the  mists  of  the  valley,  but  on  the 
irrevocable  foreah  ado  wings  of  evolution.  Would  it  be  very 
"much  wrong  to  say  that  the  answer  which  solves  a  question  in 
the  light  of  larger  altruism  is  an  American  answer! 

I  know  not  that  answer ;  but  this  I  know  ;  that  the  day  of 
larger  service  has  come ;  that  the  shadows  of  the  preeent  are 
actually  falling  across  the  threshold  of  Altruria;  that  the  path- 
way that  lies  to  God  lies  through  the  heartof  the  neighbor  ;  tbnt 
men  canuot  touch  the  hem  of  the  garment  of  Divinity  aolera 
first  they  lift  the  mantle  of  humanity,  and  that  mantle  is  lifted 
uot  by  service  to  self  or  to  the  larger  self,  but  to  the  world  tbfti 
demands  it.  And  this  larger  thought,  of  self-less  service  to  the 
"Greater  Humanity,"  I  should  wish  to  emphasize  as  "Dis- 
tinctive American  Citizensbip." 

Adolph  Roedeb. 


FARMERS  AND  TAXATION. 

BY  JAMES  MIDDIiETON. 

AGEICULTURB  is  the  basic  industry  of  civilized  society.  By 
it  most  of  the  materials  for  food  which  supports  life  and 
clothing  which  shelters,  are  furnished.  It  makes  possible  the 
development  of  manufactures,  commerce,  education,  and  art, 
which  are  the  glories  of  our  modern  civilization. 

The  praises  of  agriculture  have  ever  been  a  favorite  theme  of 
writers.  Yet  the  social  position  of  the  small  working  farmer  has 
ever  been  an  undesirable  one.  Even  in  this  day  such  epithets  as 
^^ hayseed"  are  by  no  means  uncommon.  From  the  early  days 
of  our  civilization  his  hours  of  labor  have  been  many,  his  leisure 
small,  and  opportunities  for  culture  few.  Even  when  his  sons 
and  daughters  have  acquired  knowledge,  culture,  and  prom- 
inence, it  has  been  at  great  sacrifices  both  on  the  part  of  parents 
and  children.  Too  often  the  very  culture  and  prominence  won 
by  the  children  have  raised  a  barrier  between  parent  and  child. 
The  condition  of  those  he  employs  has  been  even  worse. 

One  would  naturally  think  that  with  the  marvelous  develop- 
ment of  wealth  this  century  has  seen,  through  the  conquest  of 
the  forces  of  nature  by  invention,  that  those  who  have  made  it 
possible,  and  who  constitute  over  two  fifths  of  the  great  indus- 
trial army,  should  have  their  share  and  should,  as  a  consequence, 
have  greater  leisure  and  opportunity  for  education  and  those  re- 
finements that  add  so  much  to  life.  But  instead  of  holding  their 
own  they  are  rather  losing  ground.  Instead  of  brightening  skies, 
the  outlook  is  full  of  menace. 

According  to  census  estimates  of  1870, 1880,  and  1890,  ^  Hands, 
&rms,  and  buildings  "  constituted  in  1850  about  45  i>er  cent  of 
our  national  wealth,  in  1860  about  41  i>er  cent,  in  1870  about  24 
per  cent,  in  1880  about  23  i>er  cent,  and  in  1890  it  was  only  about 
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20  per  cent  of  the  total  wealth  of  the  country.    These  figures  aM 
pregnant  with  suggestion.  ^ 

During  that  same  period  we  have  seen  a  great  growth  of  urban 
population  as  compared  with  the  coootry.  "When  we  consider 
the  growth  of  the  renting  and  mortgage  classes  and  of  large  es- 
tates the  situation  seems  still  more  gloomy.  From  1880  to  1890 
population  increased  24.86  per  cent ;  farms  cultivated  by  ownere 
increased  but  0.56  per  cent ;  farms  rent«d  on  shares,  19.65  per 
cent ;  and  farms  rented  for  money,  41.04  per  cent.  The  amonot 
of  mortgages  on  acres  made  in  18S0  was  $342,666,477,  in  l-SOO 
$585,729,719,  an  increase  of  over  40  per  cent,  while  tbe  total 
mortgage  indebtedness  on  acres  in  X890  is  given  at  $2,209,148,- 
431. 

There  is  only  one  consolation  for  the  farmer,  if  one  can  take 
consolation  from  the  misfortunes  of  others,  that  the  showing  in 
regard  to  city  houses  and  lots  is  still  worse ;  but  the  true  patriot 
cannot  fail  to  be  alarmed  ia  either  case. 

These  figures  do  not  touch  chattel  mortgages.  Undoubtedly 
if  the  truth  could  he  known  in  regard  to  them  the  outlook  would 
be  still  more  grave. 

As  to  tbe  growth  of  great  estates  there  is  bnt  little  in  the 
censns  reports  to  give  ligbt>  It  shows  a  diniinutioa  in  the 
average  size  of  farms,  but  it  also  shows  an  increaee  in  every 
class  from  the  fifty-acre  cla.ss  to  those  of  one  thousand  acres  and 
over.  The  total  number  of  farms  may  have  increased  as  the 
classification  shows,  and  yeb  the  total  acreage  in  the  one  thousand 
acres  and  over  class  may  have  increased  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  other  classes.  In  1880  there  were  28,578  sui-b  farms  and  in 
1890  there  were  31,546.  N"ot  only  may  tbe  new  farms  be  a  great 
deal  larger  than  those  of  1880  but  those  of  1880  may  ban 
doubled  in  size.  There  are  certainly  several  individnala 
corporations  who  hold  estates  or  tracts  of  land  that  could 
classified  in  a  million  acres  or  upwards  class. 

These  holders  are  not  Americans  alone  but  include  foreij 
as  well.     For  instance,   the  Holland  Company  ia  said  to 
4,500,000  acres  in  New  Mexico,  an  English  syndicate  3,000,< 
acres  in  Texas.     This  is  the  land  given  by  the  state  in  payment 
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for, its  Capitol  baildiDg.  The  Dake  of  Sutherland  is  said  to  own 
422,000  acres,  the  Dake  of  Northumberland  191,480  acres,  Lord 
Dunmore  120,000  acres.  To  our  railroad  companies  since  1850 
has  been  given  land  enough  to  make  six  states  the  size  of  Ohio. 
Of  course  a  good  deal  of  railroad  land  has  been  sold  to  indi- 
viduals. 

These  data  show  unmistakably  that  the  trend  of  landholding 
in  the  United  States  is  the  same  as  it  has  been  in  Great  Britain, 
and  the  time-is  coming,  unless  a  change  is  made,  when  we  shall 
become  a  nation  of  landlords  and  tenants  in  the  country  as  well 
as  the  city  and  when  our  working  farmers  will  all  be  tenant 
farmers. 

The  causes  which  are  leading  to  this  result  are  various  and 
complex.  It  was  supposed  when  the  founders  of  the  republic 
had  abolished  primogeniture  and  entail  and  had  done  away  with 
a  proi>erty  qualification  for  votes,  that  they  had  done  away  with 
the  causes  that  produced  these  results.  But  they  were  in  error. 
Other  and  sufficient  causes  still  remained. 

Personal  causes  there  are  and  these  are  beyond  the  domain 
of  legislation.  We  cannot  make  men  temi>erate,  industrious^ 
frugal,  and  wise  by  legislation.  The  lack  of  these  qualities  may 
vitiate  the  best  of  laws.  The  presence  of  them  might  not  be 
sufficient  to  arrest  the  tendency  to  tenant  farming  unless  it  found 
expression  in  better  laws  and  improved  social  conditions. 

Another  cause  claimed  by  many,  and  by  them  elevated  to  the 
chief  cause,  is  the  development  of  modern  machinery,  by  which 
the  great  capitalist  or  bonanza  farmer  is  enabled  to  crush  out 
the  small  farmer  by  competition.  I  am  a  small  working  farmer 
in  a  fine  agricultural  section  of  the  state  of  Ohio  near  Lake 
Erie  and  my  knowledge  of  farming  leads  me  to  think  that  this 
cause  is  but  a  minor  one  and  one  that  would  not  be  operative 
but  for  other  and  greater  causes. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  culture  of  wheat  I  can  probably 
make  a  larger  profit  i>er  acre  than  the  bonanza  farmer  of  North 
Dakota.  It  comes  in  a  regular  rotation  of  crox)s  and  is  a  ^'  catch 
crop."  In  scientific  farming,  I  should  take  my  ground  on  which 
potatoes,  com,  or  oats  had  been  harvested,  without  plowing. 
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work  it  over  with  a  harrow  thoroughly,  and  sow  the  wheat ;  n^xt 
spring  sow  clover  ;  in  sumiuer  harvest  the  wheat,  the  next  year 
mow  one  crop  of  clover,  and  the  following  spring  plow  ander  the 
clover  growth  aa  a  fertilizer  for  the  leading  cash  crop  of  corn  or 
pototoes.  Thus  I  improve  my  land  as  well  as  get  cash  returns. 
I  can  hire  my  wheat  drilled  in  with  fertilizer,  if  I  wish,  for  fifty 
cents  per  acre.  I  can  have  it  reaped  and  boaud  for  a  dollar  per 
acre  and  thrashed  for  three  cents  a  bushel.  With  thirty  acres 
nnder  cultivation  I  can  have  ten  acres  of  wheat,  tee  of  clover, 
and  ten  of  potatoes,  doing  the  bulk  of  the  work  myself  with  li 
team. 

The  bonanza  farmer  canoot  get  as  large  a  return  per  acre  as  I 
can  where  the  bulk  of  the  work  is  done  by  myself  and  where 
every  rod  of  land  is,  every  year,  a  thoroughly  scanned  page. 
Under  just  social  conditions,  especially  as  to  money,  transporta- 
tion, and  taxation,  the  small  farmer  in  the  East  need  have  no 
fear  of  the  bonanza  farmer  of  the  West,  By  cooperation  with 
his  neighbors  he  can  arail  himself  of  modem  machinery  to 
advantage. 

The  three  great  causes  are  found  iu  the  manipulation  of  mouey 
and  credit,  in  oar  system  of  transportation  with  its  discrimina- 
tions, but  above  all  in  our  unjust  methods  of  taxation. 

We  had  an  expanding  currency  from  1S78  to  the  repeal  of  the 
purchasing  clause  of  the  Silver  Act  in  1893,  yet  the  changes  to 
tenantry  and  mortgages  went  on  steadily,  just  as  was  true  in  Eng- 
land during  the  great  influx  of  precious  metals  following  the 
conquest  of  Mexico  and  Peru. 

While  railroads,  with  their  discriminations  and  favoritism, 
have  undoubtedly  helped,  yet  the  West,  which  shonld  show  Uie 
benefit,  shows  a  much  larger  percentage  of  increase  of  mortgage 
indebtedness  and  of  the  renting  classes.  From  18S0  to  1889, 
according  to  the  Cenxua  Abstract,  the  mortgage  indebtednesH  of 
Massaohnsetts  increased  163.03  percent;  Montana,  678.18  per 
cent;  Connecticut,  92J  per  cent ;  California,  225.35  per  cent 

It  is  true  that  the  Noith  Atlantic  States  show  an  actual  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  farms  owned  from  1880  to  1890, 
and  that  the  western  division  showed  an  increase  in  number  of 
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farms  owned.  This  increase  can  be  accoanted  for  by  new  settle- 
ments. Bnt  during  that  period,  while  we  were  adding  nearly  our 
whole  output  of  silver  to  buy  currency,  and  though  the  western 
division  may  be  supposed  to  have  profited  over  the  East  through 
the  railroads,  the  increase  in  farms  rented  for  money  for  the  North 
Atlantic  division  was  more  than  six  per  cent ;  North  Central  divis- 
ion, more  than  67  per  cent ;  and  for  the  western  division,  more 
than  59  per  cent.  The  railroad  influence  may  have  determined 
the  increase  in  the  North  Central  States  over  the  western  but  the 
fact  remains  that  the  showing  is  bad  for  the  Western  States. 
There  must  be  some  other  more  potent  cause.  That  cause  is  found 
in  unjust  taxation.  It  was  the  chief  cause  in  England  and  it  is 
the  chief  cause  here. 

It  was  an  eminent  French  statesman  in  the  ancient  rSgime^ 
when  the  king  could  say  he  was  the  state,  who  uttered  the 
famous  saying :  '' Indirect  taxation  is  the  method  of  plucking 
the  goose  with  the  least  possible  outcry."  We  have  no  king  ; 
but  the  goose  and  indirect  taxation  still  survive.  Signs  indicate 
that  the  people  are  coming  more  and  more  to  realize  that  though 
they  see  no  tax  bill,  yet,  whenever  they  make  a  purchase,  a  part 
of  the  purchase  price  reaches  the  government  and  a  still  larger 
part  goes  to  others  who  would  not  get  it  but  for  the  oi>eration  of 
the  tax. 

All  our  national  taxes  are  indirect  except^  to  some  extent,  the 
new  income  tax.  That  is,  the  dealer  or  importer  advances  the 
tax  on  the  articles  and  hopes,  when  he  sells,  to  recover  the  tax 
from  his  customer  and  a  i>ercentage  besides  for  his  trouble. 
When  the  tax  on  matches  was  repealed  Professor  Ely  says  that  a 
box  of  matches  which  previously  had  been  selling  in  Baltimore 
for  fifteen  cents  and  on  which  there  was  a  tax  of  six  cents  there- 
after sold  for  six  cents.  That  is,  the  repeal  of  the  six  cents  tax 
caused  a  fall  of  nine  cents,  showing  that  the  manufacturers  and 
dealers  had  not  only  gotten  back  from  the  consumer  the  tax  ad- 
vanced but  fifty  per  cent  besides.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  big 
manufacturers  who  had  the  capital  to  advance  the  taxes  should 
have  opposed  the  repeal,  as  the  tax  prevented  poorer  people  from 
manufacturing,  and  thus  it  gave  the  large  capitalist  a  monopoly. 
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What  was  true  of  lu&tcheB  is  aa  trae  to-day  in  regard  to  viiid^H 
and  oleoiuargariue.  ^| 

If  we  consider  our  revenue  duties  the  case  is  still  worse. 
Where  they  are  laid  for  revenue,  even  a  McEinley  coocedes  the 
purchasing  consumer  pays  the  reveoue  ultimately.  Bat  there 
are  some  men  of  note  who  will  claim  that  when  the  duty  is  put 
on  to  benefit  the  home  producer,  that  the  cost  of  the  article  is 
thereby  cheapened  to  the  consumer.  It  is  hard  for  an  ansopbis- 
ticated  mind  to  understand  by  what  subtle  alchemy  such  varying 
results  are  produced.  It  is  also  hard  to  understand,  if  this  is 
true,  why  manufacturers  are  so  anxious  for  the  tariff  if  it  is  for 
the  purpose  of  cheapening  the  price  of  their  product.  If  such  a 
doctrine  is  true  it  is  strange  that  England  ahould  pay  bo  largely 
the  taxes  of  the  nations  to  which  she  exports  and  yet  be  more 
prosperous  and  pay  higher  wages  than  other  countries  as  old  and 
as  densely  populated  as  she.  that  have  protective  tariffs. 

The  lessons  that  have  come  from  repeals  aud  lessening  of  tariff 
show  very  plainly  that  as  a  general  principle  the  foreigner  does 
not  pay  the  tax  that  the  consumer  does  pay.  The  repeal  of  the 
duty  on  quinine,  the  reduction  of  duty  on  sugar,  wool,  and  many 
other  articles,  demonstrate  this  clearly  to  the  unprejudiced  mind. 

All  commerce  is  but  in  its  final  analysis  an  exchange  of  prod- 
ucts. Money  and  credit  are  but  the  machinery  of  exchange. 
When  our  farmer  sends  wheat  to  England  it  is  to  pay  bonds  or 
interest,  or  to  purchase  other  commodities.  The  higher  the  tai 
on  those  commodities  the  less  his  wheat  will  bring  him.  Between 
seventy  and  eighty  per  cent  of  our  exports  have  l)een  agricultarsl 
products.  When  our  farmer  seeks  to  sell  his  surplus  he  finds 
this  restriction  which  depreciates  his  wheat  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  so  of  all  the  rest  of  hie  exports.  With  a  protectioD  on  « 
and  those  farm  products  of  which  we  are  importers,  he  may|| 
more  from  his  neighbor  for  his  protected  articles,  but  when  | 
balance  sheet  is  made  out,  for  every  dime  he  has  taken  from  B 
ueightmr  he  will  find  a  dollar  lost  on  such  articles  of  which  1 
prwiuce  a  surplus  for  export. 

Of  course  it^is  unfair  to  make  those  articles  free  on  which  j 
duty  will  enable  him  to  get  more  for,  and  at  the  same  time  I 
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tain  a  daty  on  those  he  mast  bay.  This  is  the  carse  of  the  doc- 
trine of  free  raw  materials  with  a  protection  of  the  manafactored 
product  It  was  bad  for  the  farmer  ander  oar  previoas  laws.  It 
may  be  even  worse  for  him  ander  this  other  theory. 

Oar  state  and  local  taxes  are  as  hopelessly  complex,  confased, 
and  injarioas  in  their  action  as  oar  national  system.  We  tax 
the  farmer's  products  and  the  merchant's  wares.  We  tax  the 
manufacturer  who  is  trying  to  build  up  our  home  market  We 
aim  to  tax  nearly  everything  in  sight  and  out  of  sight 

The  successful  manufacturer  gets  back  his  tax  when  he  dells  his 
products,  the  successful  merchant  gets  back  his  tax  when  he  sells 
his  wares,  and  the  successful  farmer  also  tries  to  get  back  his 
taxes  when  he  markets  his  produce.  Each  is  trying  to  get  ahead 
of  the  other ;  confusion  and  misfortune  are  the  result  Nearly 
the  whole  burden  is  thrown  upon  the  consumer.  Not  alone  the 
burden  of  taxation,  but  that  far  greater  burden  which  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  quasi-taxing  power  conferred  upon  monopolies  and 
other  beneficiaries  of  our  present  system,  or  lack  of  system. 

If  the  burdens  all  amount  to  twenty-five  i>er  cent  of  consump- 
tion, and  various  experts  have  placed  it  at  that,  then  the  man 
whose  consumption  equals  his  income  has  twenty-five  dollars  less 
in  every  hundred  than  he  otherwise  would  have.  In  other  words, 
the  taxes  and  the  quasi-taxes  take  all  of  his  possible  saving.  If 
a  man  has  an  income  of  $500,  and  spends  $400,  he  saves  $100. 
But  for  the  tax  he  would  save  another  $100,  or  $200.  His  bur- 
den is  fifty  per  cent  of  his  x>ossible  saving,  or  one  hundred  i>er 
cent  of  his  actual  saving.  On  the  millionaire  with  a  large  income 
and  moderate  expenses  the  burden  would  be  but  a  feather's 
weight  Our  working  farmers  are  not  millionaires.  The  bulk 
of  them  are  lucky  if  their  income  is  sufficient  to  meet  their  ex- 
X>enses.  Hence  the  burdens  arising  from  taxation  take  all  their 
possible  savings. 

What,  then,  is  the  remedy  f  What  can  we  do  to  lighten  the 
burden  of  the  small  producers,  yet  produce  no  injury  to  any 
legitimate  industry!  Is  it  possible  to  greatly  diminish  these 
burdens,  yet  greatly  stimulate  industry  and  increase  the  rewards 
of  all  who  work  f 
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There  is  one  remedy  proposed  which  is  worthy  of  the  serions 
coDsideratioD  of  the  farmer,  mannfactarer,  trader,  and  wage- 
worker  alike.  That  remedy  is  the  proposition  to  raise  our  rev- 
eunes  by  a  tax  upon  the  aniiaal  rental  valoe  of  land,  inclndiug 
those  fraachises  which  are  made  ap  of  land  values.  Just  as  at 
first  blnsh  an  indirect  tax  seems  to  benefit  the  farmer,  so  at  first 
blnsh  this  tax  apon  land  values  seems  to  be  the  woi^t  imaginable 
for  him.  But  as  we  have  found  an  indirect  tax  was  working 
him  incalcalable  iojury,  so  we  may  find  that  the  single  tax  will 
produce  him  the  greatest  good  that  can  possibly  arise  from  any 
system  of  taxation. 

By  value  of  land  is  meant  that  value  of  all  natural  resources 
that  comes  from  natural  fertility  or  productivity  or  from  advan- 
tageous situation  and  which  is  revealed  or  developed  by  ttie 
growth  and  industry  of  society  as  a  whole.  It  is  the  value  that 
inheres  in  a  city  lot  when  the  improvements  have  been  swept 
away  by  fire  or  flood  ;  it  is  the  value  that  remains  to  a  farm  or 
mine  when  the  improvements  have  been  destroyed.  In  land 
values,  whether  city  lots,  mines,  or  farms,  the  situation  conatB 
for  much,  fertility  counts  for  but  tittle ;  a  lot  in  a  great  businees 
center  may  sell  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  while  a  lot 
on  the  outskirts  much  more  readily  fitted  for  building  upon  may 
sell  for  a  few  huudrede.  A  farm  near  Xew  York  City  may  rent 
for  a  hundred  dollars  per  acre  aunnally  white  land  vastly  more 
fertile  in  the  Mississippi  bottoms  may  not  rent  for  one  hundredth 
part  as  much.  Xext  to  city  lots  probably  the  most  valuable  lands 
are  the  roadbeds  of  oar  railways,  which  constitute  their  franchise 
value. 

The  single  tax  proposition  is  to  tax  all  these  vala«s,  whether 
used  or  unnsed,  for  the  revenues  of  government.  It  taxes  the 
unimproved  city  lot  as  much  as  the  one  of  equal  value  by  its 
side  that  is  improved.  It  taxes  the  hundred  acre  tract  of  un- 
improved land  just  as  much  as  the  improved  hundred  acre  farm 
adjoining  whose  natural  fertility  of  laud  and  whose  Bitoation  are 
the  same  as  the  unimproved.  Our  present  system  taxes  the  im- 
proved land  and  improvements  and  treats  the  holders  of  imim- 
proved  lands  with  marked  tenderness.     The  more  the  boldera  of 
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nnimproved  lands  pay,  the  leas  need  the  holders  of  improved 
lands  pay.  The  man  who  pats  land  to  good  use  creates 
wealthy  gives  employment  to  labor,  and  benefits  the  community. 
The  man  who  withholds  land  from  use  diminishes  the  op- 
portunities for  creating  wealth  and  the  demand  for  labor. 

Under  the  single  tax  the  farmer's  buildings,  stock,  machinery^ 
and  crox)s  would  be  exempt  The  more  he  had  of  these  the  less 
would  be  the  ratio  of  the  tax  to  his  wealth.  He  would  pay  no 
more  tax  than  his  neighbor  who  was  shiftless  or  who  held  unim- 
proved land  of  equal  fertility  and  situation.  No  single  measure 
that  could  be  enacted  would  give  such  a  stimulus  to  agriculture. 
Taxing  the  unimproved  lands  would  throw  them  on  the  markets, 
and  make  it  easier  for  his  children  to  purchase  homes  near  him. 
According  to  the  Census  Abstract  over  fifty- four  i>er  cent  of  mort- 
gages was  for  the  purchase  price.  By  the  single  tax  the  greatest 
cause  for  mortgages  wbuld  be  removed.  Men  would  not  be  com- 
pelled to  seek  homes  on  the  blizzard-swept  plains,  to  see  their 
families  dying  of  hunger  and  cold,  as  in  Nebraska  but  recently, 
while  countless  acres  await  the  Mendly  hand  of  man  near  our 
centers  of  population. 

It  may  be  said  that  every  one  would  rush  into  farming,  and 
prices  of  farm  products  would  become  so  low  that  a  living  would 
not  be  made.  The  single  tax  would  stimulate  mining,  manu- 
facture, and  trade  in  exactly  the  same  way,  so  that  the  home 
market  would  more  than  keep  pace  with  the  farmer's  products. 
What  protection  has  sought  in  vain  to  do,  the  single  tax  would 
do,  give  the  farmer  a  steady  home  market. 

The  true  farmer  seeks  in  his  farm  an  ideal  farm  home  with 
the  comforts  and  refinements  of  life.  With  our  farming  commu- 
nities more  compact  through  making  the  unused  lands  near  our 
markets  available  and  through  a  steady  market,  with  those 
steadily  engaged  at  good  wages  in  other  occupations,  he  could 
with  lightened  taxes  have  better  roads  and  better  schools.  He 
could  build  better  houses,  buy  better  clothing,  and  have  and  en- 
joy the  comforts  of  life.  He  would  then  no  longer  be  called  a 
*^  hayseed,"  but  would  be  looked  upon  as  the  peer  of  merchant 
or  manufacturer.    The  small  industrious  farmer  may  then  be  one 
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of  the  true  nobility.  By  the  single  tax  this  result  may  be  ac- 
complished and  the  manufacturer,  merchant,  and  wage-worker 
alike  share  in  the  general  prosperity. 

A  perfect  currency  and  a  perfect  system  of  transportation  may 
prove  a  temporary  benefit ;  but  make  no  change  in  taxation,  and 
speculation  in  the  fundamental  necessity  of  life,  land,  would  go 
steadily  on  and  the  elimination  of  the  workers  from  landowner- 
ship  be  just  as  surely  accomplished.  The  only  remedy,  short  of 
state  socialism,  is  to  make  each  one  pay  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  the  natural  opportunities  he  possesses  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  state,  and  not,  as  now,  in  proportion  to  his  indus- 
try or  consumption.  Then  will  we  promote  industry  and  check 
si>eculation,  and  make  a  perfect  system  of  transportation  and  a 
perfect  currency  a  boon. 

James  Middletox. 
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BY  HON.  JAMES  S.   FISHER. 

CGOBDING  to  the  theory  of  our  government,  the  i>eople  are 
>^  the  source  of  all  political  power.  Their  will,  once  anthor- 
ively  declared,  is  the  supreme  rule  of  the  government,  the 
isputed  law  of  the  land.  Beyond  that  there  is  no  appeal, 
lay  be  disregarded  or  ignored  by  states,  communities,  or  in- 
[duals,  but  the  power  that  made  it  is  the  only  power  that  can 
r  or  amend  it  That  will  has  been  authoritatively  declared 
}he  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Daniel 
beter  wrote:  ''The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  a 
tten  instrument,  a  recorded  fundamental  law,  it  is  the  bond 
.  the  only  bond  of  the  union  of  these  states ;  it  is  all  that  gives 
I  national  character." 

b  is  the  bulwark  of  freedom  to  the  i>eople  of  this  continent,  so 
y  as  tlie  boundary  line  between  state  and  national  power  is 
»t  plainly  in  view  and  observed'*  by  all,  but  we  should  not 
am  of  freedom  for  the  Union  while  the  states  are  deprived  of 
'  of  their  constitutional  powers.  If  you  would  preserve  the 
^dom  of  the  masses,  preserve  the  constitutional  power  of  each 
B  of  the  great  family,  and  then  you  will  i>erpetuate  the  great 
4ly  of  states,  more  powerful  in  peace  than  in  war,  and  in  war 
incible.  Concentrate  all  power  in  the  general  government, 
[  you  will  behold  but  a  bloated  and  feeble  giant,  whose  brain 
mbecile,  whose  limbs  are  dead,  and  who  pays  in  disease  and 
kkness  the  penalty  of  transcending  the  natural  proportion  of 
1th  and  vigor.  It  is  in  the  states  and  smaller  communities 
b  the  incentives  to  patriotism  are  most  ardent,  and  the  prompt- 
3  to  glorious  deeds  most  active  and  pure.  But  it  is  in  the  na- 
lal  field  of  political  action  that  men  are  more  prone  to  desire 
^es  as  the  liceuse  to  pillage  and  make  government  only  the 
use  for  rapine. 
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It  contains  within  itself  ample  provisions  for  its  owq  allPra- 
tion  or  amendmeDt,  all  the  machinery  necessary  to  peaceably 
revolntionize  itself.  In  its  language  it  is  plain,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  easily  understood,  and  iH  intended  for  the  common  sens* 
and  unsophisticated  understanding  of  the  masses  of  the  people. 
As  to  some  of  its  grants  and  limitations  of  power,  it  is,  and  al- 
ways will  be,  possible  for  ingenuity  to  raise  constructive  donbtt. 

One  of  the  first  questions  msed  under  the  Constitution,  and 
that  during  President  Washiugton'a  administration,  was  as  to 
the  power  of  Congress  to  incorporate  a  bank.  Congress,  as  well 
as  the  president's  cabinet,  was  divided  on  the  qneetion.  The 
president,  after  mature  deliberation,  inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
Congress  had  that  power,  and  an  act  to  that  effect  became  a  law. 
Senator  Benton,  in  a  speech  in  the  TTnited  States  Senate  on  that 
subject  said : 

General  Hamilton  was  seeretnry  of  the  treasury.  He  was  the  advi> 
cate  of  the  puper  syatem,  the  banking  system,  and  the  Ainding  system, 
which  WHS  fastened  upon  England  by  Sir  Hubert  Walpole,  iii  bia  lotijt 
and  baneful  adminiatratioti,  under  the  first  and  second  George.  Gen- 
eral Hamilton  was  the  advowite  of  those  syiitema,  and  wlalied  to  trans- 
plant tliem  to  Aniericit.  He  exerted  his  great  abilities,  rendered  stlLI 
more  potent  by  Ids  higli  personal  character,  and  bia  glorlAu?  revolu- 
tionary Her  vices,  to  aubstltutep^pcr  money  for  the  federal  currency, and 
banks  for  the  keepers  of  the  public  money  ;  and  he  succeeded  to  the  ex- 
tent of  bis  wishes.  The  hard  money  prescribed  by  the  net  of  8<^pit^uiber 
],  1789,  wasnbollahed  by  construction,  and  by  a  treasury  order  to  rewive 
Itank  notes  ;  the  Qsad  agent  for  the  reci-ption,  the  keeping,  and  Uiu  dl»- 
bureement  of  the  public  moneys,  consisting  of  the  treiwurer  and  his  col- 
lectors and  receivers,  was  superseded  by  the  creation  of  »  national  l»nk, 
invested  with  the  privilege  of  keeping  the  public  moneys,  paying  them 
out,  and  funiiahing  supplies  of  paper  money  for  the  payment  of  dim  to 
the  government.  Thus  the  two  acts  of  1780  were  avoided,  or  Huiier- 
seded ;  not  repealed,  but  only  avoided  and  superseded  by  a  tretwury 
order  t»  receive  paper,  and  u  bank  to  keep  it  and  pay  it  out.  Fnmi  this 
time  paper  money  liecame  llie  fedoral  ourrenoy,  and  a  hunk  the  keeper 
of  the  federal  money,  It  la  needless  to  pursue  this  deimrlure  furtlur. 
The  bank  had  Its  privileges  for  Iwenty  years^was  succeedeil  in  them  by 
the  locui  banks — they  superseiled  iiy  a  Bccoml  national  bank- 
by  local  bank»— and  these  dually  by  the  Independent  treasury  a 
which  was  nothing  bin  a  return  to  the  fuudainental  acttt  uf  1780. 

npon  the  failure  to  re-charter  the  Bank  of  the  United  I 
by  Congress,  the  preaeat  sub-treasury  system  was  proposed  by 
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President  Van  Buren  at  the  called  session  of  1837,  and  adopted 
by  Congress  in  1840.  Since  that  time,  the  Treasury  Department 
has  handled  its  own  money,  through  its  own  treasorer  officers 
and  agents,  and  it  has  not  since  been  deemed  necessary  by  Con- 
gress to  incorporate  any  financial  agencies  for  that  purpose. 

The  question  as  to  whether  Congress  possessed  the  constitu- 
tional power  to  incorporate  a  bank,  was  brought  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  in  1819,  in  the  case  of  McCul- 
loch  V8.  The  State  of  Maryland,  in  reference  to  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  incorporated  by  Congress  in  1816,  and 
upon  which  the  legislature  of  Maryland  had  imposed  a  tax. 

The  question  seems  to  have  been,  whether  Congress  possessed 
the  constitutional  power  to  incorporate  a  bank  for  any  purpose.  . 
The  court  held  in  that  case  that  the  power  of  establishing  a  cor- 
I>oration  is  not  a  distinct  sovereign  power  or  end  of  government, 
but  only  the  means  of  carrying  into  effect  other  powers  which 
are  sovereign.  Whenever  it  becomes  an  appropriate  means  of 
exercising  any  of  the  powers  given  by  the  Constitution  to  the 
government  of  the  Union,  it  may  be  exercised  by  that  govern- 
ment, and  the  state  governments  have  no  right  to  tax  any  of  the 
constitutional  means  employed  by  the  government  of  the  Uniofi 
to  execute  its  constitutional  powers.  The  court  held  that  the 
law  of  the  10th  of  April,  1816,  to  **  incorporate  the  subscribers 
to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,"  is  a  law  made  in  pursuance 
of  the  Constitution,  and  that  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  has 
constitutionally  a  right  to  establish  its  branches  or  offices  of  dis- 
count and  deposit  within  any  state. 

This  decision  settled  the  question  beyond  further  controversy, 
that  Congress  has  the  power  to  incorporate  a  bank  if  it  should 
be  deemed  an  instrument  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into 
effect  the  powers  specially  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Union.  That  the  bank  was  a  public  corporation, 
created  for  public  and  national  purposes,  and  was  an  instrument 
deemed  by  Congress  to  be  necessary  and  proper  in  the  execution 
of  a  sovereign  power  specially  granted  to  Congress  by  the  Con- 
stitution. 

This  decision  was  pronounced  on  the  7th  day  of  March,  1819, 
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and  just  one  montli  previous  to  that  date  the  stale  of  Ohio  iu- 
posed  a  tax,  to  the  amount  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  anuually,  oo 
the  branch  bank  of  the  United  States  established  in  that  state. 
The  officers  of  the  state  of  Ohio  proceeded  to  levy  the  tax,  and 
that  act  brought  np  before  the  Supreme  Court  a  renewed  dis- 
cussion and  consideration  of  the  legality  of  such  a  tax,  and,  in- 
cidentally, of  the  constitutionality  of  the  bank.  lu  the  case  of 
Osborn  vs.  The  Uuited  States  Bank  the  claim  was  set  up  that  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  was  a  mere  private  corporation,  en- 
gaged in  its  own  business,  with  its  own  views,  and  that  its  great 
end  and  principal  object  were  private  trade  and  private  profit. 

But  the  court  did  not  sustain  this  view.  It  held  the  bank  to 
be  a  public  corporation,  created  for  public  and  national  purposes, 
and  as  an  instrument  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  ef- 
fect the  powers  specially  vested  by  the  CoostitutiOD  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  The  busiuees  of  lending  and 
dealing  in  money  for  private  purposes  was  an  incidental  circum- 
stance, and  not  the  primary  object ;  and  the  bank  was  endowed 
with  this  faculty  in  order  to  enable  it  to  eflfect  the  great  public 
end  of  its  iustitution,  and  without  such  faculty  and  busineas. 
the  bank  would  lack  a  capacity  to  perform  its  public  functions. 
Mr.  Kent  in  hie  Commentaries,  from  which  material  has  been 
freely  used  in  this  paper,  and  who  is  always  inclined  to  favor  the 
interpretation  most  favorable  to  the  general  government  in  all 
matters  of  state  rights,  in  giving  the  opinion  of  the  court,  says: 
"  The  Bank  was  not  created  for  its  owu  sake  or  for  private  pur- 
poses. It  has  never  been  supposed  that  Congress  CM>uld  create 
such  a  corporation."  And  there  certainly  cau  be  no  grounds 
for  snch  a  supposition.  The  institution  of  a  private  corporation 
for  the  purposes  of  private  gain  exclusively,  no  matter  how  great 
a  public  couvenience  it  might  be,  could  never  be  considered  an 
instrument  necessary  and  proper  to  be  employed  by  CongreaB 
in  the  execution  of  any  specially  delegated  power  contained  in 
the  Constitution. 

But  as  to  the  power  of  the  state  to  incorporate  a  book.  The 
state  has  never  surrendered  the  power  to  establish  and  ref^alata 
its  owD  internal  commerce,  and  may  use  all  proper  means  to  tliat 
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end  not  prohibited  by  the  Gonstitntion  of  the  United  States. 
If  the  legislatore  of  the  state  should  deem  the  incorporation  of 
a  bank  as  a  proper  and  adequate  measure  in  the  execution  of 
that  power,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  prohibit  the  act 

That  question  was  forever  put  at  rest  in  the  case  of  Beeson  vs. 
Bank  of  Kentucky,  by  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  that  there  was  no  limitation  in  the  Constitution 
on  the  power  of  the  state  to  incorporate  banks,  and  their  notes 
were  not  intended  to  be  inhibited,  nor  were  considered  as  hiUs 
of  crediL  In  this  case  the  question  as  to  the  definition  of  bUls 
of  credit  as  used  in  the  Constitution,  prohibiting  their  emission  by 
the  states,  was  fully  and  exhaustively  discussed.  They  were  de- 
fined by  the  court  to  be  paper  issued  by  the  avihority  of  the  statej 
on  the  faith  of  the  state,  and  designed  to  circulate  as  money  ;  and  un- 
der this  definition  it  was  adjudged  that  the  bank  of  the  state  of 
Kentucky,  established  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  state, 
under  the  direction  of  a  president  and  twelve  directors  chosen 
by  the  legislature,  and  the  bank  exclusively  the  property  of  the 
state,  and  with  authority  to  issue  notes  payable  to  bearer  on  de- 
mand, and  receive  deposits  and  make  loans ;  and  the  notes  of 
which  bank,  by  a  subsequent  act,  were  to  be  received  on  execu- 
tion by  the  plaintiff,  and,  if  refused,  further  proceedings  to  be 
delayed  on  the  judgment  for  two  years,  toere  not  toithin  the  pro- 
hihiHon  of  the  ConstitiUion  of  the  United  States  against  the  emission 
of  htUs  of  credit. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  court  does  not  seem  to  base  this 
decision  on  the  ground  that  the  state  possesses  the  constitutional 
power  to  create  corporations  generally,  but  restricts  it  to  a  case 
that  comes  dearly  within  the  scope  of  an  incidental  power  of  the 
state,  to  create  a  bank  as  a  proper  and  adequate  means  to  ex- 
ecute the  sovereign  power  of  the  state,  to  regulate  its  own  in- 
ternal commerce.  This  case  seems  to  have  followed  the  doctrine 
laid  down  in  McCulloch  vs.  The  State  of  Maryland,  and  Osborn 
vs.  The  Bank  of  the  United  States,  that  the  institution  of  a 
corporation  was  not  an  act  of  sovereign  power  or  end  of  govern- 
ment^ but  the  choice  of  necessary  and  adequate  means  to  aid  in 
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execnting  asovereigo  power,  by  delegating  powers  to  the  corpora- 
tion, to  <lo  acts  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  state,  and  which  the 
state  itself  has  the  power  to  do.  The  case  of  Beesoii  vk.  The 
Bank  of  Kentucky  was  affirmed  in  Darrington  r«.  The  Bank  of 
Alabama,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  Arkansas  in  McFartaud  t*. 
The  8tat«  Bank  held  itself  bound  and  concluded  by  that  case. 
It  thus  follows  that  Congreas  may  incorporate  a  bank,  as  a  pub- 
lic measure,  and  aa  a  necessary  and  proper  means  in  the  execu- 
tion of  a  specially  granted  constitutional  power,  bnt  cannot  cre- 
ate a  corporation  for  the  corporation's  sake,  or  for  the  corpora- 
tion's own  private  aims  and  purposes.  Also  that  the  state  has 
the  sovereign  and  exclusive  power  to  regulate  its  own  internal 
commerce,  and  may  create  a  bank  to  aid  in  the  execution  of  that 
power. 

In  Hie  case  of  Gibbons  V9.  Ogden,  on  the  power  of  Congress 
to  regulate  commerce  among  the  states,  the  court  held  that  this 
power,  like  all  the  other  powers  of  Congress,  was  plenary  and 
absolute  within  its  acknowledged  limits.  But  it  was  admitted 
that  inspection  laws  relative  to  the  quality  of  articles  to  be  ex- 
ported, and  quarantine  laws,  and  health  laws  of  every  descrip- 
tion, and  laws  for  regulating  the  internal  commerce  of  a  Btat& 
and  those  with  respect  to  turnpike  roads,  ferries,  et*,,  were  com- 
ponent parts  of  an  immense  mass  of  legislation  not  BDirendered 
to  the  general  government. 

What,  then,  is  the  character  and  standing  of  the  national 
banks  of  the  United  States!  To  say  that  the  law  under  which 
they  are  organized  and  doing  badness  is  repugnant  to  the  Cod- 
stitutiou  of  the  United  States  is  void  and  cannot  become  the  lav 
of  the  land,  aud  does  not  bind  the  courts,  nor  oblige  them  to 
give  it  effect,  is  a  startling  proposition  when  cx)nsidered  in  all  its 
bearings.  Bnt  is  not  that  the  fact  I  The  law  answers  none  of 
the  tests  of  a  constitutional  law  of  Congress. 

The  power  to  create  a  corporation  of  any  kind  is  not  specially 
granted  to  Congress  by  the  Constitution.  It  is  not  in  the  list  of 
granted  powers.  It  is  not  found  in  that  inatrumenL  It  is  not  a 
sovereign  power.  Congress  can  exercise  no  power  unless  spe- 
cially granted  by  the  Constitution  or  which  ia  not  necessarily  im- 
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plied  in  the  specially  granted  powers.  The  powers  of  Congress 
are  plenary  and  supreme,  as  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  within 
the  acknowledged  scope  of  their  application.  The  banks  in- 
corporated under  that  law  were  not  created  for  any  public  or 
national  object,  and  as  instruments  in  the  execution  of  any  spe- 
cially granted  powers,  but  are  created  for  their  own  sakes  only, 
and  for  purely  private  purposes.  They  are  intended  only  to 
make  money  for  their  stockholders,  and  they  are  well  adapted  to 
that  end.  They  are  not  employed  to  perform  any  functions,  in 
aid  of  the  execution  of  any  specially  granted  power  of  Congress. 
Who  shall  say  that  they  are  not  doing  business  contrary  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  in  violation  of  all  law  both 
state  and  national  f 

The  unconstitutionality  of  the  national  banking  law  being  ad- 
mitted, of  course  all  laws  enacted  for  their  protection  and  regula- 
tion fall  with  it.  It  is  unnecessary  to  consider  the  question  of 
''exclusive  jurisdiction"  over  the  places  where  the  banks  are 
located  without  the  consent  of  the  legislatures  of  the  states,  or 
the  powers  of  Congress  to  provide  a  punishment  for  counterfeit- 
ing their  notes  under  the  x>ower  ''to  provide  for  the  punishment 
of  counterfeiting  the  securities  and  current  coin  of  the  United 
States."  But  the  exercise  of  the  power  to  lay  a  prohibitory  tax 
on  state  bank  circulation  raises  a  different  and  more  important 
question.  That  the  tax  is  prohibitory  proves  conclusively  that 
the  law  was  not  intended  for  a  revenue  measure,  but  was  in- 
tended for  a  purely  protective  tariff  in  the  interest  of  national 
banks.  It  is  a  serious  question  whether  Congress  has  the  power 
to  levy  such  a  tax.  The  power  of  taxation  was  extensively  dis- 
cussed and  well  understood  by  the  people  of  the  colonies  before 
they  formed  the  Constitution.  In  that  instrument  the  people 
granted  to  Congress  the  power  to  "levy  and  collect"  taxes,  etc., 
but  the  tax  on  state  bank  circulation  was  never  intended  to  be 
collected,  for  it  was  known  that  no  state  bank  would  ever  incur 
that  penalty.  The  law  was  never  intended  as  an  exercise  of  the 
X>ower  to  "  levy  and  collect."  It  was  only  intended  to  be  a  death 
blow  to  the  state  banks  of  issue  and  so  it  proved  to  be. 

National  banks  were  to  be  exempt  from  that  tax.     When  the 
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Dational  banks  put  a  currency  in  circulation  subject  to  that  state 
bauk  tax,  which,  if  collected,  would  have  pat  nearly  tea  millions 
of  dollars  into  the  United  States  Treasury,  the  whole  matter  was 
ignored  by  the  oEBcera,  whose  duty  it  shonid  have  been  to  collect 
the  same. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  state  has  the  constitutional  power 
to  incorporate  a  bank,  and  that  there  is  no  constitntional  limit 
in  that  respect.  It  may  do  that,  not  as  a  sovereign  power  or 
end  of  government,  but  aa  a  necessary  and  proper  means  to  the 
execution  of  the  sovereign  power  of  the  state,  to  regulate  its  own 
internal  commerce.  In  that  particular  the  power  of  the  state  ifl 
supreme.  President  Jefferaon  in  a  letter  to  Governor  Slouroe  in 
ISOl,  in  regard  to  the  transaction  of  busiueee  between  the  na- 
tional and  state  governments,  said : 

Comparing  the  two  g(iveruin<;nta  together,  it  is  observable  that  in  sU 
those  CAHes  where  the  independent  or  reserved  rights  of  the  etatw  are  Id 
question,  the  two  executives,  if  tliey  act  logether,  must  be  esnctly  coor- 
dinate; they  are,  in  these  cases,  each  the  supreme  bead  of  au  inde]>end- 
eiil  government.  In  other  cases,  to-wit,  those  transferred  by  the  Con- 
stitution to  the  general  government,  the  general  executive  is  certainly 
preordiiialp ;  i:g.,  in  tk  question  respecting  I  he  militia,  and  others  easily 
to  be  recoliefteil. 

But  the  state  never  transferred  the  power  to  the  general  gov- 
ernment, to  incorporate  the  hanks  of  the  state,  and  in  that  case 
the  state  is  an  independent  government,  and  Congress  has  no 
more  right  to  tax  any  of  the  constitutional  means  employed  by 
the  state  in  the  execntioa  of  her  sovereign  powero,  than  Mary- 
land and  Ohio  bad  to  tax  the  branch  banks  of  the  United  States 
established  in  those  Btatea,  and  employed  by  Congress  as  a  proper 
means  in  the  execution  of  its  specially  granted  powers,  "  There 
would  be  a  plain  repugnance  in  conferring  on  one  government 
the  power  to  control  the  constitutional  measures  of  another, 
which  other,  with  respect  to  those  very  measures,  was  declared 
to  be  supreme  over  that  which  exerts  the  control."  The  sover- 
eignty of  the  state  extends  to  everything  which  is  introdnced  by 
its  permission,  as  well  as  to  everything  which  exists  by  its  own 
authority,  and  the  regulation  and  protection  of  its  interoal  com- 
merce is  beyond  the  interference  or  control  of  any  power,  otitsidft 
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of  the  State.  GoDgress  shoald  and  does  regalate  commerce  with 
foreign  nations,  and  that  it  should  regalate  commerce  among  the 
states  is  not  only  necessary,  but  a  very  wise  provision  of  the  fed- 
eral Constitution,  but  it  remains  with  the  state  authorities  and 
its  x)eople  to  establish,  regulate,  foster,  and  protect  its  commerce 
within  its  jurisdictional  limits.  That  power  is  exclusively  the 
power  and  duty  of  the  state,  and  the  act  of  Congress,  robbing  the 
state  of  that  power  and  the  means  of  x>erforming  its  duty  to  its 
citizens,  was  an  act  of  oppression  which  is  beginning  to  bear  its 
full  fruits  in  the  nation. 

But  we  should  not  charge  wilful  misconduct  in  office  on  all 
who  had  any  agency  in  the  passage  of  that  obnoxious  law.  Con- 
ditions are  supposed  to  be  much  the  same  at  the  seat  of  the  na- 
tional government  at  all  times.  Hon.  Silas  Wright,  once  gov- 
ernor and  senator  from  the  state  of  New  York,  and  one  of  the 
most  unselfish  and  patriotic  statesmen  of  that  long  list  of  eminent 
and  able  men  furnished  the  country  by  that  state,  wi*ote  as  early 
as  1847  that ''  no  one  familiar  with  the  affairs  of  our  government 
can  have  failed  to  notice  how  large  a  proportion  of  our  statesmen 
apx)ear  never  to  have  read  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
with  a  careful  reference  to  its  precise  language  and  exact  pro- 
visions, but  rather,  as  occasion  presents,  seem  to  exercise  their 
ingenuity,  unfortunately  too  often  powerful  and  powerfully  ex- 
erted, to  stretch  both  to  the  limit  of  what  they,  at  the  moment, 
oonsider  expedient.  A  reference  to  a  careful,  perfect,  and  full 
analysis  of  that  instrument,  and  of  the  grants  of  power  really 
found  therein,  cannot  fail  to  exert  a  strong  and  salutary  influence 
upon  such  minds." 

One  gentleman  is  reported  to  have  said  recently  in  a  public 
address  :  ^'My  agency  in  procuring  the  passage  of  the  national 
bank  act  was  the  greatest  mistake  of  my  life.  That  bill  built 
up  a  monopoly  that  affects  every  interest  in  the  land."  And 
there  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  every  candid,  unprejudiced 
X>erson,  as  to  that  bill  with  its  twin  ofbpring,  the  demonetizing 
of  silver  and  canceling  of  the  national  greenbacks,  being  the  di- 
rect cause  of  more  than  a  million  of  laborers  at  this  time  being 
in  enforced  idleness ;  active,  intelligent,  industrious,  and  skilful 
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workmen^  and  that,  too,  in  a  land  of  inexhaustible  resoorceSy  in 
fact,  of  being  the  direct  cause  of  all  the  financial  evils  from  which 
the  country  is  now  suffering. 

And  what  is  the  remedy  f  Common  sense  would  dictate  that 
we  undo  quickly  that  which  has  been  wrongly  done,  before 
idleness,  poverty,  licentiousness,  and  the  soul-blighting  curse  of 
avarice  shall  dissolve  all  the  ties  that  bind  men  together  in  a 
patriotic  devotion  to  the  maintenance  of  their  common  liberties. 
We  should  not  forget  that  self-government  is  yet  an  experiment 
in  the  world.  One  hundred  years  in  the  life  of  a  nation  is  a  short 
X>eriod  of  time.  Bapid  growth  carries  with  it  elements  of  weak- 
ness, which  common  prudence  dictates  should  not  be  disregarded. 
Keep  within  a  strict  construction  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  all  will  be  well  for  all  time. 

James  S.  Fisheb. 


SHOULD  CHURCH  PROPERTY  BE  TAXED  ? 

BY  REV.   WILLIAM  H.   LAIRD. 

PIOBJNG  up  a  back  number  of  The  American  Journal  of 
Politics,  I  find  therein  an  article  on  this  subject  by  James 
E.  Larmer,  Jr.,  in  which  he  strongly  favors  taxation.  To  me  the 
writer  appears  to  have  a  very  imperfect  view  of  the  subject,  not 
only  froQi  the  religious,  but  from  a  civil  standpoint  also. 

To  a  Christian^  indeed  to  any  one  who  believes  in  a  God, 
though  he  be  not  pious,  the  taxation  of  church  property  must  al- 
ways bear  the  aspect  of  a  subject  taxing  his  sovereign ;  a  creature, 
his  creator ;  a  beneficiary,  his  benefactor.  But  we  will  not  press 
the  religious  side  of  the  question,  albeit  that  side  is  legitimate, 
and  also  strong  and  conclusive,  if  there  is  a  God  '^  whose  we  are 
and  whom  we  ought  to  serve." 

Taxation  is  urged  on  the  ground  that  churches  are  for  the  pri- 
vate benefit  of  the  congregations  building  them.  This  is  only 
partly  true.  We  justly  recognize  that  the  congregations  have  a 
first  claim  on  the  use  of  the  building  to  this  extent,  viz.,  the  right 
not  to  be  crowded  out  by  outsiders  who  contributed  nothing  to 
the  erection  of  the  building,  and  bear  little  or  no  share  of  the 
running  expenses.  This  right  preserved,  the  buildings  are  for 
the  use  of  the  public,  who  are  not  only  welcome,  but  invited  to 
use  them. 

Kor,  again,  is  it  altogether  correct  to  view  churches  as  the 
property  or  assets  of  the  congregations.  It  is  true  that  the  con- 
gregations exercise  ownership  and  the  right  of  ordering  and  dis- 
posing of  them.  But  this  arises  partly  from  the  exigency  that 
every  institution  must  be  managed,  and  partly  is  forced  on  them 
by  (very  proper)  requirements  of  civil  law  aiming  at  good  order 
and  the  protection  of  rights.  Still  the  buildings  are  not  congre- 
gational assets,  properly  speaking.  They  are  in  intention,  and 
to  an  extent  legally,  God's.  They  were  not  built  by  stock  sub- 
scriptions, whereby  the  oontributors  have  pecuniary  claims  on 
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the  property  to  the  amonnt  of  their  contribotionB ;  but  by  dom- 
tiona,  pure  and  simple.  If  a  bnildlog  shoald  be  sold,  the  coDgre- 
gatioii  may  not  distribnte  the  proceeds  among  themselves ;  stch 
proceeds  mnst  otherwise  be  applied  to  religions  uses.  Should  a 
congregation  uudertake  to  pocket  such  money,  Dot  only  wodM 
the  Ohristiau  sense  of  the  community  convict  them  of  sacrilegioas 
theft,  but,  I  apprehend,  any  court  on  application  would  issue  an 
injunction  against  such  pocketing.  It  would  recognize  that  tbe 
contributions  which  erected  the  church,  having  been  given  ontr 
right  and  without  reservation  for  a  religious  purpose,  cannot  be 
diverted.  Strictly,  then,  churches  are  not  to  be  classed  as  per- 
sonal wealth. 

Another  difference  between  church  property,  with  rare  excep- 
tions, and  other  property  ib  that  it  yields  no  revenue  for  indi- 
vidual benefit.  Whatever  revenue  accrues  is  not  acQnisition 
from  others,  as  that  of  a  business  man,  but  is  contributed  by  the 
members  out  of  their  own  pockets,  and  adds  nothing  to  their 
individual  wealth,  but  rather  takes  from  it.  Any  surplus  over 
their  current  expenses  is  not  applied  to  their  personal  benefit  in 
any  way,  but  to  doing  good  to  others.  This  remark  applies  even 
to  church  property  which  brings  income  by  rental,  of  which  a 
little  is  to  be  found  here  and  there.  The  income  goes  to  benev- 
olent purposes. 

It  is  evident  that  church  property  bears  to  its  owners  (so 
called)  no  such  analogous  relation  with  personal  or  corporate 
property  as  to  place  it  on  the  same  footing  throughout  with  re- 
spect to  taxation. 

But  we  turn  to  more  positive  arguments.  It  is,  I  believe,  ac- 
cepted that  where,  by  exemption  from  taxation,  an  industry, 
for  example,  may  be  established  and  fostered  from  which  the 
public  will  derive  more  than  an  equivalent  for  the  taxes  it  fore- 
goes, such  exemption  is  justifiable.  This  even  in  reference  to 
property  whose  owners  get  the  whole  benefit  of  the  unlaid  taxes. 
The  object  of  the  exemption  is  even  held  to  justify  making  u 
exception  to  the  fundamental  principle  that  "every  man  ahaQ 
be  taxed  according  to  his  actual  worth  in  real  and  peraunal 
property." 
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Still  more  Btrongly  may  the  church  rest  her  claim  for  exemp- 
tion on  this  gronnd,  becaase  in  her  case  there  is  made  no  dis- 
crimination between  individuals ;  the  benefits  of  exemption  ac- 
cruiug  not  to  the  members  of  the  churchy  but  to  the  public  ob- 
jects to  which  the  church  is  dedicated. 

That  the  community  and  state  are  fully  compensated  by  the 
church — compensated  a  hundred  fold — is  not  to  be  questioned. 
Whatever  contempt  one  may  entertain  for  religion  in  its  sux>er- 
natural  aspect,  he  cannot  deny  this — that  its  rules  of  life  are 
good,  preeoiinently  underlying  the  public  weal,  and  that  the 
church  is  a  power  in  enforcing  those  rules  on  the  consciences  of 
men.  Making  most  ample  allowance  for  her  failures  to  in- 
fluence, it  must  still  be  confessed  that,  but  for  her,  morals  would 
be  much  worse  than  they  are.  And  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  her  influence  does  not  terminate  with  those  whom  she  di- 
rectly reaches  with  her  ministries,  but  extends,  more  or  less,  to 
the  whole  community.  The  standard  of  morals  which  she 
strenuously  maintains  (and  of  the  maintenance  of  which  in  a 
community  she  is  the  backbone)  affects  the  whole  body  politic 
appreciably. 

Undoubtedly,  through  her  public  peace  and  security  are 
largely  promoted  and  crime  lessened,  to  the  saving  to  the  com- 
munity, many  times  over,  the  amount  of  the  exempted  taxes ; 
not  to  mention  the  saving  from  demoralization  which  the  occur- 
rence of  crime  inevitably  tends  to  work.  Thomas  Jefferson 
recognized  her  political  value  in  the  saying  :  <<The  support  of 
religion  is  a  cheap  way  of  maintaining  a  standing  army."  It 
preserves  order  at  less  cost,  and  a  far  better  kind  of  order — that 
of  principle,  not  of  fear. 

But  the  church  does  far  more  to  reduce  the  public  taxes. 
Through  her  hospitals,  orphanages,  homes  for  incurables  and 
aged,  supported  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  her  members, 
she  lifts  a  great  care  and  charge  off  the  shoulders  of  the  com- 
munity, and  far  more  than  returns  to  it  dollar  for  dollar,  while 
also  more  effectively  doing  the  works  of  mercy  which  the  body 
politic  ever  does  with  a  hard  heart  and  grudging  hand.  Indeed, 
the  body  politic  gets  its  quid  pro  quo,  and  would  do  well  to  sub- 
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sidize  the  charch  rather  than  have  her  cease  to  exist  As  to  this 
class  of  church  property,  we  may  ask,  would  one  desire  to  tax 
these  benevolences!  to  say  nothing  of  them  as  tax-saving  insti- 
tutions.    Monstrous  to  talk  of  taxing  the  exercise  of  humanity ! 

In  fine,  when  we  regard  the  animus  of  the  church  and  the  be- 
neficent offices  she  x>erforms  for  the  state — how  largely  she  means 
all  and  devotes  all  for  the  public  good,  her  prox>erty  more  closely 
corresponds  to  public  property,  schools,  courthouses,  and  such 
like,  which  no  one  thinks  of  taxing,  than  it  does  to  private 
property. 

If  no  question  of  sentiment  were  involved,  the  taxation  of 
church  proi>erty  should  still  be  negatived  as  a  purely  state  ques- 
tion.   Don't  rob  of  her  corn  the  goose  that  lays  yon  golden  eggL 
Again,  it  is  immoral,  being  exacting  in  a  quarter  whence  you 
are  receiving  generous  bene£Eu;tions. 

William  H.  Lais]> 
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THE  CIVIC  OUTLOOK. 

A  dqKMrtment  devoted  to  notes  and  comments  concerning  chairs  of  in" 
terest  to  intelligent  and  patriotic  citizens,  CommunicaMons  relating 
to  local  and  other  efforts  for  the  improvement  ofaovemmentcU  and 
social  conditions^  on  the  part  of  individucUs  or  MunicipcU  Reform^ 
Qood  Oovemment,  Law  ana  Order ^  and  similar  organizations^  in- 
eluding  ethioaJl  ana  religious  efforts  for  the  promotion  of  good  citi- 
zenship^ are  especially  invited. 

GOOD  CITIZENSHIP       Functions  of  Good  Government  Clubs.— 
ACTIVITIBS.  Chase  Mellen,  of  Club  F,  New  York  City,  iu  a 

pamphlet  on  the  subject,  defines  these  as  follows : 

(1)  To  create  a  healthy  civic  pride  in  the  hearts  of  our  fellow-citizens. 

(2)  To  keep  this  aroused  spirit  alive. 

(8)  To  aid  in  selecting  public  officials  on  the  ground  of  merit  and 
fitness. 

(4)  To  divorce  politics  and  the  city's  business. 

(5)  To  raise  astandardof  municipal  government  which  will  serve  as  a 
model  for  other  cities. 

(6)  To  see  to  it  that  the  city's  business  shall  be  managed  in  the  inter- 
est of  all  the  citizens,  regardless  of  party  or  faction,  and  with  the  same 
economy  and  efficiency  as  those  with  which  any  private  enterprise  is 
managed. 

(7)  To  be  vigilant  and  alert  in  seeing  that  the  laws  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  city  and  the  administration  of^its  affairs  shall  be  faithfully 
executed. 


Good  Government.— The  Executive  Committee  of  Good  Govern- 
ment Club  O,  in  the  XlVth  Assembly  District,  New  York,  is  working 
on  the  following  lines : 

1.  That  active  lalx)r  must  be  accomplished  between  elections  if  re- 
form is  to  be  pennanent. 

2.  That  reformers  should  take  a  kindergarten  lesson  in  municipal 
duties  before  they  instruct  others. 

8.  That  citizens  of  this  Assembly  District  should  acquire  rudimentary 
knowledge  of  the  portion  of  the  town  in  which  they  live,  before  at- 
tempting more  ambitious  duties,  embracing  the  whole  city. 

4.  That  this  knowledge  should  embrace  all  city  departments,  but 
that  the  "housekeeping,''  or  rather  street-cleaning,  of  the  district 
sboaid  be  first  attended  to. 

By  dividing  the  Assembly  District  into  sections,  election  districts 
into  blocks,  and  putting  each  block  in  charge  of  one  citizen  living  in 
the  block,  and  then  having  him  or  her  report  upward,  through  assistant 
inspectors,  inspectors,  section  leaders,  and  chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  the  last  named  making  a  weekly  report  to  various  city  de- 
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partttiente,  or  "quick  report"  wLeii  especlully  ueeded,  the  total  work 
will  be  divided  among  many,  and  tiie  reports  will  be  condensed  and  re- 
vised before  reaching  the  municipal  autboritiett.  This  is  urged  to  be  i 
more  direct  way  of  obtaining  Immediate  results  than  by  giving  subje<:ia 
to  vurioiiB  city  organizations,  whose  worit  is  spread  over  large  terrltury. 
If  each  Assembly  District  should  carry  out  this  system  through  \i» 
Oood  Government  Clubs,  the  president  of  each  club  would  be  in  toudi 
with  a  central  organ i nation,  such  as  the  City  Club,  or  the  Confederal«l 
Good  Government  Cluba,  and  these  two  organizations,  from  the  repori* 
received  from  the  various  Assembly  Districts,  could  intelligently  re- 
port upon  the  general  matters  of  tlie  city  government.  In  other 
words,  each  Assembly  District  would  be  wat«hiug  everything  in  iU 
district,  after  the  manner  of  a  town-meeting,  and  each  of  the  districii 
would  be  vying  with  one  another,  so  as  to  malie  ila  locality  the  best  in 
the  city. — N.  Y.  Tribune. 

Honest  City  Government.— Nothing  could  better  illustraU  llie 
fundamental  soundness  of  our  American  body  politic  than  this  general 
awakening  in  favor  of  honest  city  governments  and  progress tve  social 
work  in  our  population  centers.  Our  city  governmeula  have  been  our 
most  conspicuous  failure  and  the  moat  dangerous  of  all  the  evils  wbivb 
threatened  our  national  life.  Having  tin  ally  awakened  to  a  full  ap- 
preciation of  the  facts  as  they  were,  the  American  people  are  bestlrrlug 
themselves  to  make  the  cities  wholesome  and  good.  They  will  ijoi 
accomplish  everything  by  virtue  of  a  wave  of  enthusiasm,  but  tlie  ui-w 
movement  will  not  prove  Itself  a  passing  whim.  It  is  based  upon  sound 
principles,  and  it  is  supported  by  the  deep  determination  of  thouaamU 
of  men  and  women  who  are  capable  of  persistence  through  long  years. 
Theirs  is  a  determination  to  bring  our  American  cities  up  Xx>  the  stand- 
ard of  the  best  American  ideals,  and  also  up  to  the  standard  of  the  \nfti 
foreign  achievements  In  municipal  organization  and  improvement. 

The  organized  reaction  of  good  citlzenshipagainstmuniclpal  mUrul^ 
and  the  various  positive  movements  for  improved  physical,  social,  and 
moral  conditions  In  our  American  towns  and  cities,  have  together  ootutl- 
tuted  the  most  slgniHcantuud  hopeful  feature  of  our  national  life  durinf 
the  pB«t  season.  Municipal  reform  agitation  has  taken  powerful  bold 
of  almost  every  considerable  community  in  the  entire  land.  Nurcsn  It 
he  said  that  most  of  these  local  a<:tivltiea  are  due  chiefly  to  the  Imltattv* 
Instinct.  In  name,  In  form,  and  in  the  actual  circumstances  of  orgau- 
Ization  many  of  these  movements  reveal  their  indebtedness  to  certain 
common  sourcesofexperimeutor  propaganda.  But  nearly  all  of  thnn 
are  essentially  indigenous.  Any  attempt  to  bind  them  together  as  be- 
longing to  a  uniform  and  centrally  organized  movement  for  social  prog- 
ress, would  be  wholly  futile.  Each  is  in  position  Xxt  proOt  to  the 
utmost  by  all  the  information  that  may  be  derived  from  the  experience 
of  other  cities.  But  It  is  evident  enough  that  each  must  rest  squarely 
and  independently  upon  its  own  local  basis,  and  must  shape  itself  In  It* 
own  way  to  the  work  it  flnda  most  necessary. — Revieti'  of  Eevtetet. 
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POLITICAL  AWD  Traffic  in  Votes.— The  real  political  leaders 

SOCIAL  PROBLEMS,    on  both    sides    hate  aud  deplore  the  accursed 

traffic  in  votes,  though  their  henchmen  are  guilty 
of  using  what  they  claim  as  the  only  means  that  can  now  be  used  ef- 
fectively in  the  infected  districts.  There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that 
the  day  is  near  at  hand  when  both  sides  will  join  hands  in  a  powerful 
attempt  to  stamp  out  this  horrible  disease,  as  the  sanitary  authorities 
would  locate,  isolate,  and  stamp  out  the  cholera  infection.  Our  inves- 
tigators and  reformers  are  rendering  a  good  service  in  their  attempts  to 
make  a  scientific  and  statistical  study  of  venal  voting,  and  the  atten- 
tion of  the  country  cannot  be  focused  too  sharply  upon  these  dangers 

and  abuses. — Review  of  Reviews. 

.    •    •    • 

Our  Present  Problem  Club  is  the  title  of  an  interesting  depart- 
ment in  which  The  Young  MerVs  Era,  western  organ  of  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.,  presents  much  excellent  matter  weekly  relating  to  affairs  of  civics. 
The  fact  that  the  department  is  conducted  by  Prof.  Graham  Taylor  is 

indicative  of  its  value. 

.    .    .    • 

Kentucky  Governorship  Conflict.— 7%€  Ellis  County  (Ky.) 
Mirror  in  a  forcible  editorial  attributes  the  lamentable  outcome  of  the 
last  election  chiefly  to  the  state  poll-tax  law.  This  measure,  which  has 
not  been  enforced  with  any  attempt  at  regularity  and  Justice,  is  said  to 
be  chiefly  employed  by  Kentucky  politicians  in  controlling  votes.  The 
editor  of  the  Mirror  declares  that  whether  tried  by  ancient  or  modem 
systems  the  poll-tax  suflrage  idea  is  a  failure,  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  has 
no  place  in  any  progressive  community. 

•        •        •         • 

A  Temperance  Program.— Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  (A.  I.  C.)  in  a  late 
number  of  The  Ouflook  says : 

"  We  desire  to  submit  to  our  readers  for  their  consideration,  suggestion, 
approval,  or  amendment,  a  temperance  program,  our  object  being  to 
afford  at  least  a  basis  for  a  discussion  which  may  lead  at  last  to  some 
agreement  among  all  temperance  workers. 

"1.  Abolish  the  present  excise  system.  It  is  a  failure.  It  does  not  mar 
tcft-ially  limit  the  number  of  saloons  nor  improve  their  character.  It 
promotes  favoritism  and  vicious  forms  of  political  influence,  and  it  is 
subject  to  the  criticism  that  it  appears  to  a  portion  of  the  community 
to  give  a  public  approval  to  the  liquor  traffic.  The  abolition  of  the 
license  system  will  leave  men  as  free  to  sell  liquor  as  they  are  now  to 
sell  groceries,  subject  to  the  restrictions  hereinafter  mentioned. 

**  2.  No  man  to  be  permitted  to  open  a  liquor  saloon  in  any  community 
without  the  permission  in  writing  first  obtained  of  the  real  estate 
owners  of  the  property  immediately  abutting  the  premises.  This  con- 
sent in  writing  to  be  filed  with,  say,  the  county  clerk. 

**  3.  Liquor-selling  to  minors,  to  habitual  drunkards,  and,  perhaps,  be- 
tween the  hours  of  twelve  at  night  and  five  in  the  morning,  prohibited, 
as  now. 
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"  4.  A  tax  levied  on  the  real  estate  of  every  place  Ici  which  )ii|aor  ia 
said — BUlooii,  hotel,  or  club ;  perhaps  t»uch  tnx  lo  be  proportioned  lo 
the  usaeeaed  value  ot  the  real  estate  actually  occupied  by  the  room  used 
for  the  sale  and  consumption  of  the  Uquor.  Hucli  lax  would  be  a  lien 
OD  the  real  estate  and  would  be  collected  from  the  landowner,  not  from 
the  Uquor-^aeller. 

"  5.  Local  option  given  to  every  community — city,  town,  or  perhaps 
ward  or  election  district— to  prohibit  the  sale  of  liquor  altogether,  or  tn 
prohibit  it  on  Sundays.  ISpecIut  provision  would  have  to  be  made  for 
the  voting  on  local  option,  which  ought  not  to  be  held  oftener  tban 
once  in  three,  or  perhaps  once  in  five,  years.  If  any  community  ia  to 
be  permitted  to  sanction  the  snle  of  liquor  on  Sunday,  it  ought  nUu  be 
permitted  to  prohibit  the  aale  of  liquor  altogether. 

"  We  olfer  this  platform  for  disousMon,  hold  ouraelvea  ready  to  adopt 
ameudments  to  it,  and  ^hull  be  glad  of  brief  reeponse  from  interacted 
readers." 


Money  Mahness.— We  must  And  a  cure  for  the  money  niadnew,  ttie 
worship  of  wealth,  which  is  the  besetting  sin  of  this  nation  at  preeeiii. 
if  we  are  to  preserve  intact  the  uoble  institutions  of  liberty  and  Ju£liw 
iKqueathed  to  us  by  the  founders  of  the  republic.  Men  who  rob  (he 
government,  wreck  railroads,  and  monopolize  the  necessaries  of  liRr  for 
their  own  selfish  ends,  regardless  alike  of  morality  and  Justice,  ai^ 
worse,  rather  than  better,  than  the  petty  offenders  who  All  our  prisons, 
and  when  public  opinion  takes  this  view  the  beginning  of  the  end  of 
the  worship  of  wealth  for  it*  own  sake  will  be  at  hand.— />em'*T  Rf 
publican. 


PLHI.IC  Ownership  of  Htbbet  Railways.— Tl>e  New  York  legisla- 
ture, by  the  significant  majority  of  seventy  votes,  has  parsed  a  bill  which 
provides  for  submitting  to  popular  vote  the  question  of  municipal  onii- 
ership  of  street  railways  in  New  York  City,  lirooklyu,  and  BuflUo; 
and  also  a  resolution  providing  for  an  oRiclal  investigation  as  loUiecoX 
and  capitaliKatiou  of  the  street  railways  in  the  slate.  It  Is  to  be  hoped 
that  by  the  concurrence  of  the  senate,  the  latter  inquiry  will  be  made. 
No  reputable  and  honest  street  railway  corporation  will  be  injured  by 
It,  and  those  not  of  this  class  cannot  too  soon  have  I  he  light  of  a  Judicial 
inquiry  turned  upon  them. 


A  Good  Uhk  for  IDLE  AoRKS.-New  York  follows  the  example  set 
by  Mayor  Plngree,  of  Detroit,  and  arrangements  have  been  niid* 
whereby  hundreds  of  unused  acres  in  and  about  the  city  are  lo  iw  turned 
over  for  the  free  use  of  such  of  the  poor  and  unemployed  a«  cho<Be  to 
ntakeuseofaplot  upon  which  to  raisecrops.  It  will  tie  to  the  benefit 
of  the  owners,  as  well  as  the  needy  users,  to  liave  the  once  beautiful,  but 
n3w  liarren  and  untidy  fields  which  have  been  blighted  by  the  mild*'* 
of  "  speculation,"  so  used  as  to  warm  the  hearts  (too  often  In  nctd  of  11) 
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of  those  who  hold  titles  to  these  lands,  while  filling  the  mouths  of  the 
hungry.  Brooklyn,  Buffalo,  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Ban  Francisco, 
and  all  the  great  cities  of  the  country  have  wastes  within  and  around 
them,uow  neither  useful  nor  pleasant  to  look  upon,  which  may  be  made 
to  gladden  the  hearts  of  the  suffering  poor  and  the  eyes  of  all  beholders, 
while  serving  also  as  object  lessons  to  those  who  need  fresh  proof  of  the 
present  existence  of  any  large  degree  of  the  '*  good-will ''  of  which  angels 

sang  so  long  ago. 

.    •    .    . 

Murder  Statistics. — In  1893  there  were  6,616  murders  committed 
within  the  borders  of  our  Union.  In  1894  the  number  rose  to  9,800,  an 
increase  of  3,186  murders  in  one  year. 

Instantly  that  statement  will  be  seized  upon  as  a  proof  that  the  death 
penalty  does  not  deter  murderers.  But  is  it  quite  clear  that  the  death 
penalty  has  no  deterrent  virtue  in  it,  when  the  fact  is  that  it  is  not  an 
actual,  veritable,  enforceable  penalty  ? 

The  death  penalty  has,  in  fact,  been  all  but  abolished  in  practice  in 
the  United  States.  For  many  years  past  the  number  of  executions  has 
been  so  small  relatively  to  the  number  of  murders  that  capital  punish- 
ment for  homicide  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  theory,  but  not  a  con- 
dition. 

In  proof  of  this  statement,  which  may  be  regarded  by  some  readers 
with  doubt,  look  at  the  relative  figures  for  1894. 

Number  of  murders  reported,  9,800;  numl)er  of  legal  executions,  132. 

There  is  to-day  only  one  chance  in  seventy-five  that  any  man  who 
commits  murder  in  the  United  States  will  pay  his  own  life  as  the  forfeit. 

This  proportion  has  been  about  the  average  thing  for  several  years 
past.  The  question  is  not,  therefore,  whether  the  death  penalty  deters 
men  from  killing,  but  whether  the  nearer  and  nearer  approach  in  prac- 
tice to  the  abolition  of  it  is  resulting  in  a  decrease  or  an  increase  of 
homicide. 

The  answer  given  to  that  question  by  the  Chicago  Tribune'a  carefully 
collected  statistics  is  as  follows :  In  1891  the  number  of  murders  re- 
corded was  6,906 ;  in  1892  it  rose  to  6,791 ;  in  1893  it  stood  about  station- 
ary at  6,791,  and  in  1894  it  advanced  to  the  terrible  total  of  9,800.  In 
four  years,  therefore,  our  national  murder  crop  has  increased  80  per  cent. 
It  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  100  per  cent,  or  doubling  every  fiye  years. 

Whatever  may  be  said  about  the  efficacy  or  uselessness  of  the  death 
penalty  as  a  deterrent  if  it  is  actually  enforced,  it  is  very  clear  that,  as  a 
dead  letter,  or  nearly  so,  on  the  statute  book,  it  multiplies  the  number 
of  murderers  at  an  appalling  rate. 

Far  better  abolish  it  and  put  life  imprisonment  in  its  place.  The  con- 
viction of  murderers  would  be  less  difficult  to  secure,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  their  life  sentences,  when  passed,  would  be  far  more  im- 
partially and  strictly  enforced. 

All  authorities  on  criminal  science  are  agreed  that  whatever  deterrent 
or  preventive  value  there  is  in  any  penalty  is  almost  entirely  lost  as 
soon  as  its  enforcement  becomes  lax,  uncertain,  and  easy  of  evasion. 
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The  criminal  who  said  "  Hanging  [»  played  out  in  tliia  counlry"  wm 
hanged.  But  he  only  anticipated  eventfi  by  about  twenty  yeMrs. — Xrw 
York  Seci/rder. 

New  Yobk'3  Cbowdbd  Tenements.— The  report  of  theTenemeni 
HoUBe  ComniiBsiou  Btulett  n  Tact  not  generally  known,  namely,  tint 
New  York  below  the  Harlem  baa  a  greater  density  of  population  tliio 
any  other  city  in  the  world.  The  average  is  143. U  to  tlie  acre.  Parl»  ia 
second,  with  125.2,  and  Berlin  third,  with  113.6.  The  densest  small 
area  in  Europe  is  a  district  In  Prague,  which  has  n  population  nr4*^i.4 
to  the  acre,  whereas  the  Tenth  Ward  in  New  Yorit  has  over  626  pereoos 
to  the  acre,  with  five  times  the  acreage  or  Progue'it  thickly  populited 
district.  The  commission  finds  that  the  small,  model  tenement  housed 
In  and  near  the  city  pay  a  good  profit  on  the  investment,  which  Is  hd 
encouraging  faut.  It  shows  that  capital,  If  it  Is  so  disponed,  can  do 
something  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  poor  and  make  money  at  it. 

Income  Tax.— The  inconclusive  conclusion  of  the  Supreme  Court  In 
the  matter  of  the  income  tax  is  summarized  hrie6y  in  The  Outlook  with 
comments  as  follows : 

"  (1)  The  entire  court  is  agreed  that  the  clause  taxing  incomes  fmm 
state  and  municipal  bonds  la  unconstitutional.  {2|  Six  of  the  eight 
judges — Chief  Justice  Fuller  and  Justices  Field,  Qray,  Brewer,  Brown, 
and  Shiras — hold  that  those  portions  of  the  act  which  tax  incomes  from 
real  estate  are  likewise  unconutitutioual.  From  this  conclusion  Juslint 
Harlaii  and  White  dissent.  (3)  Four  of  the  Judges— unofficially  re- 
ported to  be  Chief  Justice  Fuller,  Justices  Field,  Gray,  and  Brewer- 
hold  that  the  entire  act  is  unconstitutional.  The  conclusion  (1)  which 
the  court  reaches  unanimously  was  generally  anticipated  even  by  tlioM 
constitutional  lawyers  who  stoutly  upheld  tiie  income  tax  as  a  whol«. 
The  federal  courts  have  uniformly  decided  that  the  federal  government 
has  no  more  right  to  tax  the  property  or  instruments  of  credit  of  the 
local  governments  than  the  local  governments  have  to  tax  the  property 
or  instruments  of  credit  of  the  federal  government.  The  question  upon 
which  the  court  Is  equally  divided — whether  the  entire  income  tax  U  ft 
direct  tax,  and,  therefore,  unconstitutional  unless  apportioned  among 
the  several  states  according  to  population — is  not  discusMHl  in  Uie 
opinion  handed  down  by  the  Chief  Justice.  The  effect  of  the  equal 
division  of  the  court  on  this  question  is  that  so  much  of  the  lax  u 
does  not  affect  incomes  from  real  estate  or  municipal  and  state  bond* 
remains  in  force." 

Refokm  in  Chicago.— The  electiou  of  George  B.  Swift  to  the  may- 
oralty by  n  majority  of  43,000  votes  is  heralded  by  many  Kepublloui 
newspapers  as  a  partisan  victory.  A  very  little  arithmetic  iind  cara- 
mon sense  applied  to  the  facts  ought  to  make  It  evident  that  bere, 
as  In  the  late  overturn  in  New  York,  tlie  victory  rejirescnta  an  uprlalng 
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of  intelligent  and  patriotic  citizens  of  all  parties,  who  have  simply 
used  the  Republican  party  machinery  as  the  best  available  means  for 
the  distinction  of  political  machinery  and  methods  no  longer  tolerable. 
It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Republican  party,  and  its  good  fortune,  that 
such  use  has  been  made  of  it.  If  it  wishes  to  deprive  itself  of  both  of 
these  manifest  advantages,  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  wherever  else 
the  people  of  all  parties  have  thus  used  it,  it  can  do  this  very  easily  and 
speedily  by  making  partisan  capital  out  of  results  chiefly  due  to  non- 
partisan votes.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  new  municipal  legislature  in 
Chicago  will  not  commit  the  incomprehensible  folly  of  imitating  the 
Plattite  elements  in  the  city  and  state  of  New  York.  No  party  ever 
had  a  grander  opportunity  to  make  itself  the  party  of  the  people  than 
that  now  open  to  the  Republican  party,  if  it  shall  have  the  wisdom  to 
make  itself,  in  disregard  of  its  own  worst  elements,  the  party  of  good 
citizenship  and  good  government.  It  is  on  trial  in  the  grand  court  of 
public  opinion.    What  shall  the  verdict  be  ? 


PUBLIC  **America  for  Americans."— Great  Britain,  after  a 
AFFAIKS.  vain  attempt  at  control  of  the  destinies  of  Hawaii  and  of 
the  commerce  of  the  Pacific  by  means  of  a  perpetual  lease 
of  Necker  Island,  a  lease  to  the  granting  of  which  President  Cleveland 
and  Secretary  Gresham  were  fatuously,  favorable,  seems  to  have  gone 
to  work  with  intent  to  secure  such  a  footing  in  Nicaragua  and  Ven- 
ezuela as  may  make  her  dominant  over  the  projected  ship  canal,  and 
over  the  trade  of  the  great  Orinoco  River.  Very  oddly,  just  at  the  time 
of  England's  energetic  action  on  the  Continent,  Spain  makes  such  an 
unfriendly  demonstration  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  as  to  make  it  likely 
that  the  Atlantic  squadron  of  the  United  States  will  be  withdrawn 
trom.  the  coasts  of  the  Central  American  republics.  If  the  concurrent 
actions  have  been  planned  by  the  two  European  powers,  they  cannot 
but  be  regarded  as  threatening  the  existence  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  a» 
a  political  factor ;  if  they  be  but  accidentally  simultaneous,  they  are 
suggestive  of  future  danger.  Whether  accidental  or  premeditated^ 
recent  events  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  a  renewed  and  extended 
assertion  of  the  great  doctrine  of  America  for  the  Americans,  and  of 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  a  navy  adequate  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  doctrine. 

The  conquest  or  forcible  possession  by  any  European  power  of  a 
foot  of  soil  upon  any  part  of  the  American  continent  or  on  any  of  its 
islands  that  have  an  independent  and  specially  a  republican  form  of 
government,  should  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  war  upon  the  United 
States.  No  eflbrt«  should  be  spared  to  unite  all  the  republics  of  North- 
ern, Central,  and  Southern  America,  and  of  the  contiguous  islands, 
in  an  oflTensive  and  defensive  league  for  the  maintenance  of  Pan-Amer- 

lean  independence 

Just  now  there  is  need  of  a  revival  of  Americanism.    Great  Britain 
3agbt  to  be  made  to  know  that  the  United  States  will  not  consent  to- 
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berobtaiuing  Treehold,  leaselinld,  or  prote::t 
aragua.— I'Ae  Inter  Ooean,  Chicago. 


Pkesident  Cleveland  has  perraitled  the  present  Commissioner  of 
Pat«iit8  to  phtce  theadmliiiHtratloD  asecoud  time  in  &  false  position. 
The  Hrst  iustance  was  in  connection  with  the  letting  ot  the  Uthn- 
graphic  contract  ill  the  Bummer  of  1S93,  wlieii  Commissioner  Seymour 
and  Josiali  Quincy  tietween  them  succeeded  in  stirrltig  up  a  vaxaiy  me# 
from  the  effects  of  which  not  only  they  but  their  siiperiors  in  office  will 
probably  always  suffer.  In  spite  of  this,  Mr,  Cleveland  has  just  per- 
mitted Seymour  to  turn  out,  wilhont  excuse  or  esplanation,  two  of  the 
three  members  of  the  Board  of  Examiners-in-Cbief,  Messrs.  Clarte 
and  Bates. — Good  Govern?nenl, 


AMERICAN  ExTENsio.v  Dbpaktmknt  a.  I.  C— The  Unirersitj 

INSTITDTG  OF  Extension  Bulletin  gives  generous  sjtace  to  an  article 
CIVICS-  on  this  department  furnished  by  lU  director,  Mr.  H. 

D.  8lal«r.     We  <)Uote  aa  follows : 

"  For  the  past  nine  years  the  American  Institute  of  Civics  has  breu 
working  through  the  diverse  channels  of  its  various  departments  !<>■ 
ward  the  realizutiou  of  its  motto,  "  Qooil  Government  Through  Uood 
-CiUzeushlp."  Tlie  necessity  for  the  instruction  of  young  Ameriatnsiu 
the  specitic  duties  of  citizenship,  coupled  with  the  conspicuous  atnenw 
of  such  study  from  the  curriculuma  of  our  public  and  private  sdioola, 
has  led  to  the  establishment  of  educational  departnienta  on  ecbuol  work 
in  general.  Through  these  much  has  been  accomplished  lu  creating* 
demand  for  such  courses  and  then  supplying  them.  The  Department* 
of  the  Press  and  of  Legislation  have  also  done  efficient  work  In  Ibdt 
several  lines,  but  it  Is  especially  to  the  Extension  Department  that  vt 
shall  refer. 

"  Surely  it  is  time  that  the  '  powers  that  work  for  good  '  should  learn 
a  lesson  from  those  working  fur  evil,  and  take  to  themselves  the  atrpuglfi 
and  power  that  come  with  organization.  Commissioner  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  in  a  recent  address  before  the  students  of  Har\-ard  College, 
stjited  that  decent  politics  were  practicable  in  this  counliy,  and  also 
that  organized  corruption  had  good  chances  of  winning  agklMt  tm- 
organlzed  decency.  The  logl-cal  conclusion  to  l>e  drawn  from  thew  tw« 
premises  is  evidtint.  If  weare  to  accomplish  anything  deftnitv,  or mak( 
more  than  a  ripple  in  )>olltioal  life,  we  must  have  organieed,  uniflsd 
action,  not  a  club  here  and  there,  one  in  Florida,  one  in  Malne,*Dd  on* 
in  California,  but  a  network  of  such  clubs  unite<l  by  means  of  a  airouf 
-centra]  organization.  It  Is  with  this  idea  that  the  clubs  are  fofmed 
under  the  Extension  Department,  which  seeks  to  give  to  all  the  clubs, 
through  personal  corres|>oniIence  and  through  the  Institute  pa^  la 
Public  Opinion,  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of  each,  and  atrivm  tn 
keep  the  ultimate  aim, '  Oood  Government  Through  Oood  CItlMDshtp.' 
with  the  virtues  necessary  for  its  accomplish  men  t — integrity,  IntcUl- 
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gence,  and  patriotism— constantly  before  the  minds  of  the  individual 
members. 

**  Letters  addressed  to  the  department  desiring  information  in  regard 
to  methods  of  work,  organization,  and  references  for  subjects  under  con- 
sideration, outlines  and  subjects  for  debate,  etc.,  are  promptly  answered. 
The  Institute  page  in  Public  Opinion  affords  a  ready  means  of  com- 
munication between  the  clubs,  and  it  contains  each  week,  besides  the 
club  notes,  an  article  of  about  one  thousand  words  bearing  on  the  work 
of  the  clubs.  The  readiness  with  which  the  busiest  and  most  cultured 
of  our  public  men  have  consented  to  devote  a  part  of  their  time  to  the 
dissemination  of  knowledge  in  this  way,  has  been  one  of  the  most  en- 
couraging features  of  the  work. 

"The  mention  of  a  few  of  the  representative  clubs  will  show 
the  adaptability  of  the  plan  and  the  broad  need  felt  for  such  work. 
In  the  National  Normal  University  at  Lebanon,  O.,  one  of  the 
first  clubs  organized  predicts  a  membership  of  one  hundred  before 
the  close  of  the  year ;  at  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  is  a  club  com- 
posed of  young  men  belonging  to  the  Brotherhood  of  Andrew 
and  Philip.  At  Washington,  D.  C,  clubs  have  been  formed  in 
the  Business  High  School  and  private  seminaries ;  one  club,  now  in 
its  second  winter,  formed  chiefly  of  the  young  women  graduates  of 
Columbian  University,  grows  more  enthusiastic  with  each  meeting. 
Professor  J.  M.  Consley  has  organized  a  club  at  the  Mississippi  Central 
Normal  School.  At  Chicago  Heights  a  large  club  composed  of  business 
men  and  representative  citizens  was  formed,  a  committee  on  local 
aflTairs  was  appointed,  the  mayor  acting  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Political  and  Congressional  News.  The  local  paper  devoted  several 
columns  to  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  club  and  the  plan 
reached  an  almost  ideal  development.  From  the  Illinois  Central  Col- 
lege, Emory  College,  Oxford,  Ga.,  Morgan  Park  Academy  of  Chicago, 
the  Legion  of  Loyal  Women  of  American  Liberty,  and  from  citizens  at 
large  come  sympathetic  letters  and  promises  of  speedy  organization  and 
participation  in  the  work. 

"  The  plan  is  really  a  modified,  specific  form  of  the  University  Extenr 
sion  movement  and  can  work  in  perfect  harmony  with  it.  In  speaking 
of  the  plan.  President  E.  Benjamin  Andrews,  of  Brown  University, 
wrote :  '  I  think  that  current  topics  would  form  an  excellent  basis  for 
work  in  University  Extension.'  W.  B.  Powell,  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic schools  at  Washington,  D.  C,  says  that  *  it  is  a  new,  practical  plan 
of  University  Extension  ;  under  good  leadership  it  must  succeed  in  any 
community.' 

"We  cordially  invite  correspondence  on  the  subject,  and  upon  appli- 
cation to  the  Extension  Department,  Box  348,  Washington,  D.  C,  with 
inclosure  of  ten  cents,  we  will  send  a  twenty-page  book  containing  de- 
tails for  carrying  out  the  plan  and  valuable  suggestions  for  methods  of 
work.  There  is  no  pecuniary  profit  to  any  one  connected  with  the  In- 
stitute, the  remittance  being  asked  simply  to  apply  toward  the  cost. 
The  details  of  enrollment  have  been  made  extremely  simple  and  the 
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dues  reduced  to  a  minimum,  in  order  that  there  may  not  be  the  alighl- 
est  cheek  upon  orgaulKatlon.  To  i|uote  ftgiiiti  from  CommiMioner  Rotwe- 
velt,  we  estend  a  eordial  iuvitAtlon  to  all  who  desire  'Good  Govere- 
meiit  Through  Good  CUizenship  '  to  stand  shoulder  (o  shoulder  with  lu 

and  make  the  blows  Bgahint  evil  count." 

ACTIVITIES  OF       Amos   O.   Warner,    Associate    Member    Facnlt; 

A.  I.  C.  A.  I.  C,  in  Stanford  Universicy,  contributes  lo  the 

MEMBERS.         A.  I.  C.  department  in   Public  Opinion  (Vol.  18,  No. 

VA)    a  paper  on    "Consciences  and    Corpor&tioiu," 

which  is  exceptionally  juat,  lucid,  and  convincing. 

Henry  Loomis  Nei.bon  h&a  the  honor  of  succeeding  to  the  eililorutl 
chair  so  long  filled  with  distinguished  ability  by  the  \a.\x  George  Will- 
iam  Curtis.  In  this  connection  the  New  York  Timen  says:  "Abi 
Journulial,  Mr.  NelRon  ia  thoroughly  equipped.  He  is  a  New  Yorkerbj 
birth,  and  is  now  in  his  forty-ninth  yeur.  A  graduate  of  WilUunia  and 
Columbia  Colleges,  lie  studied  law,  taking  bis  degree  in  1868.  In  ISTS 
he  went  lo  Washington  and  was  the  correspondent  of  The  Boston  Pod 
up  to  the  fall  of  1888.  Going  to  Boston,  Mr.  Nelson  was  for  some  lime 
the  principal  editorial  writer  of  The.  Boston  Post,  Coming  to  Ne* 
York  he  took  charge  of  The  Star.  On  leaving  The  Star  Mr.  Seteon 
wrote  for  Jfarper'a  Magazine  and  for  Harper's  Weefdi/.ttni  at  the  auuf 
time  for  the  Attanlic  Monlhlff.  In  I88«  he  accepted  the  pa8toredilorl«l 
writer  on  The  yew  TTork  World.  Thin  position  he  has  held  up  to  lii» 
acceptance  of  the  editorsliip  of  Harper's  Il'eeWj/." 

La  Sai-i-e  a.  Maynabu,  New  York,  one  of  llie  editors  of  ChrMian 
Work  and  of  the  A.  I.  C.  lecture  corps,  has  prepared  an  Illu)<tratc<l 
lecture  on  "Good  Citizenship,"  which  has  been  specially  arranged  ht 
the  purpose  of  giving  useful  and  practical  information  upon  the  suli- 
JeclB  of  the  rights,  duties,  and  responsibilities  of  citizens,  and  of  hdf- 
iug  toward  the  development  of  a  truer  and  higher  type  of  patrlotlsnt, 

VARIODS  Educationai.    Statihtio.  —  Recent    relume    t«  tli<^ 

AFFAIRS.  Bureau  of  Educhlion  show  that  there  arc  14,IB.j,182  diH- 
dren  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  Utilted  Slates  ;  Vn.- 
08U  more  are  pursuing  the  secondary  course  of  study  in  public  high 
BCbools,  private  academies,  and  preparatory  schools,  and  I47,ASS  arr 
taking  courses  of  higher  education  in  colleges,  technical  and  profn- 
sional  Hchouls.  In  other  words,  one  person  In  live  of  Hie  entire  popu- 
lation of  the  United  t^tates  in  enrolled  In  some  elem«ntAry  sriioul. 
There  are  sIho  in  the  United  8tutes  four  ihouaand  public  libraries,  wlUi 
more  than  1,000  volumes  each.  The  totjil  expenditure  In  Ihe  Unlu4 
States  for  common  schools  last  year  was  1 1 83,. 169,0 16.  The  largert  e»- 
peudlture  was  in  the  stat*  of  New  York,  which  expended  flSiIlLes*. 
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Indiana's  figures  are  $6,069,655.  The  Northern  States  pay  a  great 
deal  more  for  education  than  the  Southern  States.  For  example,  Texas 
has  428,314  pupils  enrolled  and  spends  $3,925,000  a  year  for  their  edu- 
cation, while  Iowa  has  513,614  enrolled  pupils  and  spends  $7,551,483. 
Tennessee  has  483,861  pupils  enrolled  and  pays  $1,647,799,  while  Michi- 
gan, with  455,598  pupils,  spends  $6,062,657.  North  Carolina,  with  356,- 
958  children  in  her  schools,  pays  $790,320,  while  Kansas,  with  382,225 
pupils,  pays  $4,346,667.  South  Carolina,  with  223,150  children,  pays 
$483,189,  while  California,  with  238,109  children,  pays  $5,434,216.— //tdi- 
ana  Baptist, 

•         •        •        • 

Compulsory  Schooling. — A  new  law  compelling  school  attendance 
in  New  York  went  into  efifect  January  1.  Thousands  of  children,  par- 
ticularly those  of  foreign  parents,  have  long  been  roaming  the  streets 
or  engaged  in  petty  peddling,  running  of  errands,  or  begging  in  school 
hours,  despite  the  old  half-forgotten  laws  to  the  contrary.  The  new 
law  is  strict,  has  a  special  corps  of  officers  for  its  enforcement,  and  has 
these,  conditions  to  help  those  officers :  the  school  district  failing  to  en- 
force the  law  shall  be  deprived  of  one  half  of  its  school  money  appro- 
priation ;  and  i>arents  or  guardians  failing  to  send  their  children  to 
school  shall  be  fined  five  cents  for  each  failure — ^a  small  sum,  but  enough 
to  be  felt  by  most  foreign  parents  with  their  proverbially  large  house- 
holds. Habitual  truants  are  liable  to  arrest  without  warrant  and  sent 
by  the  magistrate  to  an  orphan  asylum,  a  truant  school,  or  other  suit- 
able place  where  they  can  be  compelled  to  attend  school.  The  working 
of  the  law  will  be  carefully  watched. 

.... 

A  Novel  Sunday-school  Class. — Wm.  C.  Sprague's  class,  at  Wood- 
ward Avenue  Baptist  Church,  Detroit,  Mich.,  is  worthy  of  a  descrip- 
tion in  the  '*  Outlook  "  department.  This  class  of  750  members  is  com- 
posed of  about  650  working  girls  of  this  city,  the  larger  number  being 
domestics,  and  of  about  100  young  men,  who  are  engaged  as  private 
help,  and  who  can  not  attend  services  during  regular  hours.  This  in- 
telligent-looking body  meets  every  Sunday  afternoon  at  3:30,  in  a  room 
furnished  properly  for  their  entertainment  and  instruction.  Their 
leader  is  himself  a  leader  in  music,  and  was  much  sought  after  as  an 
organizer  before  he  began  work  in  this  particular  field  some  four  years 
ago.  This  class  is  certainly  doing  a  wonderful  work,  and  is  now  recog- 
nized throughout  the  country  as  the  second  or  third  class  in  size  in  the 
United  States. 

They  have  a  library  of  their  own,  to  which  all  members  have  free  and 
equal  access,  and  in  their  entertainments  at  stated  periods  they  are  each 
made  to  feel  they  are  units ;  but  the  instruction  and  pleasure  thus  de- 
rived is  not  the  most  meritorious  part  of  their  work,  nor  that  which 
oooQiOQiends  itself  most  largely  and  forcibly  to  those  who  believe  that 
much  lasting  good  is  accomplished  by  cooperation  of  this  kind.  This 
last  winter,  out  of  their  receipts  obtained  in  various  ways,  original 
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among^  theiriBelvea,  they  made  eighty  pereone — fifteen  fvaWiet — of 
thirty  adults  and  fifty  children  comfortable,  where  they  would  other- 
wise have  suffered  for  the  necesBlties  of  life,  in  ouses  where  the  huabaud 
and  father  wua  out  of  work  and  tuouey. 

Their  Hospital  Association  lias  125  nienibers,  who  pay  twenty-fire 
cent«  per  montii  into  this  fund,  which  now  holds  a  balance  of  l>etwn;D 
1150  and  C200.  Each  member  of  this  association,  in  good  standing, 
when  sick  is  cared  fur  by  the  best  hospital  in  the  state  of  Miohiinn, 
with  nie<lieal  attendance  and  all  that  the  most  fortunate  can  have. 

There  are  "Anchor  Classes,"  whose  duty  it  is  to  looli  after  the  physi- 
cal and  Hpirituai  weifare  of  homeless  girls  coming  into  the  city,  mud 
this  feature  aloue  has  done  Incalculable  good. 

There  is  also  an  employment  bureau  tliat  does  much  toward  keeping 
all  the  members  In  good  situatious.  The  class  is  strictly  uou-sectariao 
and  non-denominational — here  meet  Catholics  and  Protestants,  and  all 
are  working  together  for  good.  Other  cities  might  well  and  speedil; 
organize  on  this  plan  which,  tiavlng  proved  such  a  success  here,  leaciMi 
that  much  has  heretofore  been  neglected  through  oversight  in  not  tip- 
predating  that  "the  poor  we  always  have  with  us"— (in  spiritual  wel- 
fare), 

For  Better  Government.— The  Good  Government  Club  of  Ala- 
meda, Cal.,  is  moving  in  the  right  direction.  There  are  enrolled  Hi- 
most  1,700  voters — believers  in  better  government,  by  better  oRiceri, 
selected  lu  a  better  way,  and  'who  will  soon  submit  their  nominees  tu 
the  suffk^ge  of  the  people.  Nominations  for'the  various  offices  were 
made  in  open  meeting  of  the  club,  each  name  being  publicly  inilorwd 
by  ten  residents  of  the  city,  each  indorser  being  required  to  slate  pub- 
licly his  full  name  and  residence.  Two  weeks  subsequent  an  (^leciioii, 
conflned  to  club  members,  was  held  under  the  Austrailun  ballot  Byslein, 
to  choose  from  the  nominees  (club)  those  who  were  to  be  the  CHudidatea 
for  election  as  city  officers,  Ttie  names  of  the  successful  )>enw>ns  are 
now  before  the  people  of  the  city  for  election  about  the  middle  of  April. 
Much  care  has  been  taken  in  all  the  work,  and  the  club  thinks  It  hu 
selected  the  bent  available  men  for  the  poaitlouH  to  t)e  Ailed.  The  rt*fe> 
endum  method  of  legislation  by  the  board  of  city  IrustevH  has  bv«D 
adopted  and  will  soon  be  given  a  practical  test  of  voting  a  light  tas  for 
public  library  purposes.  The  people  are  awakening  to  the  ImportaDce 
of  Iwtter  government  in  all  Its  branches  and  hope  soon  tose«  Cnliforuia 
standing  well  to  the  front  In  the  matter  of  good  government. 

Amebican  BBN3E  OF  HONOR.— The  London  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  .Vun  quotes  an  eminent  English  banker  as  saying: 

"  The  failure  to  punish  llie  criuilnal  mismanagement  of  railroMl  and 
other  great  corporations  In  America  is  having  a  disastrous  eOeet  upon 
the  English  view  of  the  American  sense  of  honor.  There  can  be  do 
revival  of  English  Interest  in  thia  class  of  investments  until  at  leMt 
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some  measure  is  adopted  in  the  United  States  for  the  punishment  of 
railway  thieves.  An  Englishman  sees  public  conscience  practically 
indifferent  to  the  matter,  and  naturally  concludes  that  the  lack  of  com- 
mercial honor  has  become  a  national  characteristic The 

average  Englishman  makes  no  distinction  between  New  York  and 
Washington,  and  now  ranks  the  national  senators  in  the  same  category 
with  the  group  of  boodlers  in  some  of  the  New  York  City  dei>artments^ 
This  belief  will  probably  remain  fixed  in  the  English  mind  until  there 
is  a  great  national  revolt  against  corruption.'* 

•    «    •    . 

BIBLIOGRAPHY       Municipal   Reform   Movements   is  a  book  by 
OF  CIVICS.       Wm.  H.  Tolman,  Ph.D.,  of  which  the  publishers,  F. 

H.  Revell  Co.,  New  York,  say  : 
*'  The  imperative  call  for  some  work  that  shall  at  once  present  an  out- 
line of  the  method  of  organization,  the  plan  of  execution,  and  the  re- 
sults of  trial  and  experience,  not  only  in  connection  with  the  most 
successful  organization  in  New  York  City,  the  City  Vigilance  League, 
of  which  the  author  is  secretary,  but  including  similar  societies  in  other 
municipalities,  large  and  small,  renders  unnecessary  an  apology  for 
the  issuance  of  this  volume.  The  opportunities  presented  to  the  author 
for  studying  the  various  methods  of  different  organizations,  are  such 
as  to  especially  fit  him  for  the  preparation  of  such  a  work." 

The  volume  presents  information  concerning  various  reform  move- 
ments in  New  York  City,  Albany,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Cincin- 
nati, Pittsburg,  Philadelphia,  New  Orleans,  and  other  cities.    Cloth, 

220  pp.,  $1.00. 

.... 

A  Tale  of  Spoils,  or  Senator  Intrigue  and  Inspector  Mobeby^ 
represents  a  very  successful  effort  by  Frances  Campbell  Sparhawk 
(A.  I.  C.)  to  make  manifest  the  utter  unrighteousness  of  the  spoils 
system  as  applied  in  Indian  afflsdrs.  Little  Wasu  and  her  brave  Indian 
lover,  with  the  many  other  braves  whose  ambitions  to  walk  in  the  path- 
way of  civilization  are  cruelly  thwarted  by  the  removal  of  a  good  agent 
to  make  room  for  a  spoils  man,  present  an  appeal  against  an  iniquitous 
system,  which  ought  to  be  convincing  because  of  its  touching  realism 
and  its  foundation  in  fact.  Miss  Sparhawk  has  already  achieved 
notable  success  as  a  writer  of  stories,  which  are  not  only  interesting  but 
intended  to  fulfil  useful  missions,  and  this  one  will  be  read  with  inter- 
est, and  unlike  multitudes  of  books  of  fiction,  with  l)eiiefit  also.  Pres- 
ident Gates  of  Amherst  College  fitly  described  it  as  a  *'  working  book,'' 
and  it  will  certainly  do  a  good  work,  wherever  it  is  read,  in  arousing 
the  public  sentiment  necessary  to  the  right  conduct  of  Indian  affairs. 
Readers  of  this  periodical  can  obtain  a  copy  (handsomely  bound  in 
cloth)  by  sending  one  dollar  to  the  author,  Newton  Centre,  Mass.,  or 
to  the  Bed  Letter  Publishing  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

.... 

Democracy  and  Education,  by  Wm.  H.  Shaw ;  **  Pennsylvania 
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Election  Laws,"  by  Albert  H.  Bird,  and  **  Employment  for  the  In- 
sane/' are  the  titles  of  brief  but  useful  articles  in  Citizen  (Philadelphia) 
for  April.    "  Consciences  and  Corporations,"  by  Amos  G.  Warner  (A. 
I.  C),  Stanford  University ;  "Civil  Service  Reform,  Value  of,"  by  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt ;  **The  Place  of  Literature  in  Reform,"  by  Raymond 
M.  Alden,  Columbian  University,  Washington,  D.  C,  are  contributions 
to  Extension    Department   American  Institute   of  Civics,   in  Public 
Opinion,  March  28,  April  4,  and  April  11.    "  Past  and  Coming  Con- 
gresses," "High  Wages  in  the  United  States,"  "Civic  Helps  for  Civic 
Life,"  the  latter  by  Rev.  M.  M.  G.  Dana  (A.  I.  C),  in  iS'ocia^  Economiof, 
April.    "Farms,  Homes,  and  Mortgages,"  "Arbitration  Worth  Trj-- 
ing,"  in  Locomotive  Eiremen^a  Magazine,  April.     "Character  Forming 
Schools,"  Fred  De  Land  (A.  I.  C),  in  Electrical  Engineering,  ApriL 
"Moral  Forces  in   Dealing  With  the  Labor  Question,"  J.  S.  Mac- 
Kenzie,  in  International  Journal  of  Ethics,  April.     "  The  Republic  and 
the  Debs  Insurrection,"  Z.  Swift  Holbrook  (A.  I.  C.) ;  "The  Social 
Ethics  of  Jesus,"  John  S.  Sewall;  "Strikes,"  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  April. 
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PROGRESSIVE  INDIVIDUALISM. 

BY  PROF.  JOHN  R.   COMMONS,  OP  INDIANA  UNIVERSITY. 

RECENTLY  I  8X)eDt  two  days  visitiDg  the  Amana  Society  of 
GommunlstB  in  Iowa.  This  is  the  only  communistic  so- 
ciety ont  of  the  thirty  or  forty  established  in  America  forty  years 
ago  that  has  increased  both  in  numbers  and  wealth. 

The  Amana  colony  is  composed  of  members  of  a  German  re- 
ligious sect  whose  beliefs  are  almost  identical  with  those  of  the 
Friend  Quakers.  They  came  to  this  country  as  individuals  in 
the  '30's  and  '40%  and  settled  near  Buffalo.  Some  were  pros- 
perous and  a  large  number  were  very  poor.  It  seemed  to  them 
that  being  brothers  in  Christ  they  should  be  brothers  to  each 
other ;  that  for  the  i>oor  to  be  the  hired  hands  of  the  well-to-do 
was  not  a  brotherly  relation.  And  so,  like  the  primitive  Chris- 
tianSy  they  all  cast  their  private  goods  and  lands  into  a  common 
fund,  ''and  not  one  of  them  said  that  aught  of  the  things  which 
he  poeaessed  was  his  own  ;  but  they  had  all  things  common." 

Thus  organized,  they  needed  more  room  than  the  expanding 
suburbs  of  Buffido  x)ermitted,  and  by  the  year  1862  the  entire 
colony  had  sold  its  BuffiJo  prox)erty  and  purchased  25,000  acres 
in  the  valley  of  the  Iowa  Biver.  There  they  are  incorporated 
under  a  special  charter  of  the  legislature  of  Iowa.  They  con- 
stitute an  entire  civil  township  wherein  they  elect  all  township 
officers.  They  also  have  their  own  charter  organization.  An- 
nually six  trustees  and  a  president  are  elected^  who  are  the  sole 
rulers.  These  officers  assign  to  each  individual  the  work  which 
he  shall  do.     There  is  but  one  educated  profession — medicine. 
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No  lawyers  are  needed,  and  every  one  ib  a  mioister  aecordiog  to 
the  principle  of  "  true  inspiration." 

There  are  1,700  commnnists,  liviog  in  six  rillagea.  The  fam- 
ily life  is  that  of  the  German  peasantry.  Each  family  has  its 
own  home,  though  not  owning  the  edifice.  The  only  private 
property  in  the  entire  society  is  the  food  and  clothing  and  tMoks 
and  household  furnishing  which  are  actually  being  osed  and 
consumed  by  the  individuals  and  families.  All  prodactin 
property  is  common.  The  industries  are  agriculture  and  manit- 
factures.  They  have  the  best  of  farm  machinery,  a  great  oual 
for  water  power,  the  work  of  seven  years'  common  industry. 
Their  woolen  goods,  grain,  and  Hour  products,  aud  cotton  priDtS 
have  a  reputation  for  strength  aud  purity  over  several  states. 

No  one  is  overworked.  Eight  hours  is  the  work-day  for  taitk 
and  shop.  Every  child  is  educated  in  English  and  Ctermia. 
The  aged  and  the  young  have  all  their  wants  provided — there  k 
no  rounding  ap  in  the  poorhouse  after  a  life  of  work.  Thar 
head  men  get  no  more  than  their  latmrers.  All  get  their  livioft 
but  all  are  provided  with  the  ontfit  needed  to  make  them  usefnL 
The  physicians  and  surgeons  are  equipped  with  the  best  instani- 
ments  aud  have  the  finest  horses. 

No  money  is  needed.  A  common  store  in  each  village  suppliM 
every  product.  Every  brother  has  a  book  credit  at  the  ston 
He  gets  there  what  he  wants  and  needs,  the  goods  being  gimii^ 
charged  against  him.  Accounts  are  kept  in  terms  of  moaqf 
bat  no  money  changes  hands.  Au  allowance  of  (75.00  a  year  k 
made  to  each  member  for  luxuries. 

The  community  is  almost  self  supporting.  Sugar,  of  ooniaiv 
they  purchase  from  the  sugar  trust  in  carload  lots.  Cotton  goodi 
they  purchase ;  they  subscribe  for  the  daily  papers,  althon^ 
they  have  a  printing  prees  and  a  publishing  house  of  their  own. 
In  this  "foreign  trade,"  where  they  mnst  depend  on  ontsiden, 
they  act  through  their  treasurer,  a  man  of  the  keenest  bosinen 
sagacity  and  ability. 

It  is  au  idyllic  life  these  quaint  people  live.  Integrity,  virtue, 
friendship,  religion,  are  here  fotmd  in  poetic  simplicity.  No 
panpers,   no  criminals,  no  sweaters,   uo   overworked,  no   able- 
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bodied  idlers,  no  illiterates,  no  millionaires,  no  spendthrifts,  no 
heiresses. 

If  I  understand  the  present-day  socialists  they  would  make 
the  nation  and  the  world  one  universal  Amana  Society. 

Now,  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  genuine  socialists  nor  the 
Amana  communists,  if  they  enjoy  their  kind  of  life.  In  the 
words  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  'Mf  a  man  likes  that  sort  of  a  thing 
that  would  be  the  sort  of  a  thing  he  would  like."  But  to  me, 
and,  I  guess,  to  most  Americans,  it  is  too  humdrum,  too  slow, 
too  ancient.  The  Amana  colonist  never  does  anything  on  his 
own  motion.  He  cannot  travel — ^none  of  them  went  to  the 
World's  Fair.  If  one  should  travel,  all  must  travel,  and  they 
could  not  afford  it.  Sometimes  a  young  man  grows  tired  and 
wants  to  see  the  world.  Every  one  is  at  liberty  to  leave,  and, 
indeed,  receives  $125  spending  money  on  departure.  But  he 
soon  comes  back,  as  one  of  the  old  men  told  me,  '^with  a  hat 
and  a  pair  of  pants."  His  training  has  made  him  helpless  in  the 
outside  world.  He  never  handled  money.  He  never  looked  out 
for  himself.  Yet  there  are  exceptions  to  this,  and  some  ex- 
Amanites  are  now  well-to-do  merchants  in  certain  Iowa  cities. 

But  apart  from  our  prejudices  and  wishes,  would  the  Amana 
scheme  work  for  a  nation  of  65,000,000  x>eoplef    Probably  not. 

What  would  be  done  with  the  criminals  and  shirks  f  Amana 
exx)els  them.  I  think  there  are  fojar  factors,  including  the  Ger- 
man language,  which  have  made  Amana  the  success  it  is.  This 
is  one.  The  rest  of  the  United  States  must  take  care  of  their 
incorrigibles  and  their  do-nothings. 

But  if  the  entire  country  should  start  out  to  secure  for  every 
able-bodied  man  a  living  we  should  have  to  build  prisons  and 
workhouses  not  only  for  criminals  and  drunkards,  but  also  for 
sluggards.  And  when  it  came  to  be  seen  that  the  most  obvious 
motive  to  work  was  that  of  governmental  compulsion,  there 
would  spring  up  a  sentimental  regard  for  the  culprit,  or  a  polit- 
ical api>eal  for  his  vote,  which  would  render  the  government 
either  a  wreck  or  a  tyranny. 

Two  other  things  are  necessary  for  the  success  of  communism 
if  one  may  judge  from  the  success  of  Amana  and  the  failures  of 
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its  prototypes.     CommnQiBm   must  be  based  od  religion  ;  ^^H 
the  dirty  work  mo^t  be  done  by  hired  hands.  ^H 

BeligioQ  brings  a  fund  of  self-sacrifice.  The  prayer- ineetitigB 
at  Amana  twice  every  day  are  stimnlante  to  indnstry  and  matnal 
cooperation.  But  religion  is  not  enough.  I  asked  cue  of  the  men 
who  waa  working  in  the  rats  of  the  dyeing  establishment  whether 
he  was  a  member  of  the  community.  "No,"  said  he,  "the 
brothers  want  to  work  in  the  offices."  This  is  the  rock  where 
they  all  split.  Amana  employs  large  numbers  of  hired  men  and 
women.  The  wage  system  as  we  have  it  is  an  aatomatic  com- 
pulsory labor  system.  If  a  man  will  not  work  be  and  his  family 
starve.  This  may  not  be  the  highest  motive  to  work  bot  it  ia  a 
necessary  supplement  to  other  motives.  Consequently  the 
Amana  community,  based  on  the  idea  that  the  wage  system  a 
inconsistent  with  brotherhood,  sorvivea  only  by  depending  tipon 
that  wage  system  for  its  hardest  kinds  of  work. 

Socialism  as  a  universal  or  national  project  ia  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Even  should  the  Amana  communism  become  national,  one 
fourth  to  one  third  of  the  work  would  still  be  done  by  wage- 
workers,  who  have  no  voice  in  the  ownership  of  the  property, 
and  that  is  not  socialism. 

But  there  are  certain  projects  before  the  modem  world  whioh 
are  called  socialistic.  How  are  we  to  determine  whether  tl»y 
are  so  or  not,  and  to  judge  them  upon  their  ultimate  merits  1 

In  the  first  place,  you  and  I  are  at  liberty  to  call  anything  ao- 
cialistic  which  we  please.  The  word  has  as  yet  no  accepted 
meaning.  And  especially  if  we  want  to  frighten  out  certain 
timid  reformers  let  us  dub  them  socialists,  and  possibly  they  will 
keep  still.  How  then  shall  we  deline  the  word  T  I  should  say 
to  make  a  project  socialistic  two  features  are  necessary.  <^1)  It 
must  substitute  governmental  ownership  and  regulation  for  pri- 
vate ownership  and  free  competition.  (2)  It  must  tend  In  the 
long  run  to  stifle  the  private  energy  and  enterprise  of  the 
people. 

These  two  feataree  are  necessary.  Governmental  ownership 
alone  is  not  socialistic.  Sach  ownership  must  tend  also  to  make 
the  people  helpless  and  dependent  on  governmental  aid  and  di- 
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rection,  like  the  Amana  communists.  If  governmental  control 
serves  to  stimulate  the  self-reliant  energies  of  the  people,  if  it 
ox)ens  up  new  avenues  for  private  enterprise,  if  it  equalizes  and 
widens  the  opportunity  for  employment,  if  it  prevents  injustice, 
oppression,  and  monopoly,  if  it  stimulates  a  noble  ambition,  in- 
spires hox)efulne8S,  and  vouchsafes  rewards  where  they  are  earned, 
then  government  is  not  socialistic  but  rather  is  supplementing 
the  highest  individualism. 

This  kind  of  governmental  aid  is  necessary.  No  individual 
lives  to  himself  however  self-reliant.  His  powers  are  limited. 
When  government  protects  his  person  and  prox)erty,  it  leaves 
him  free  to  cultivate  his  x)erson  and  to  accumulate  property. 

Each  activity  of  government  must  be  judged  on  its  own  merits. 
What  under  the  known  circumstances  are  the  effects  of  this  or 
that  measure  f 

On  some  i>oints  all  are  agreed.  Formerly  the  state  and  the 
church  were  one.  Qovernment  regulated  religion  and  owned  the 
structures.  Or,  rather,  the  church  absorbed  the  state  and  through 
it  controlled  the  opiniom  of  the  x>eople.  Heresy  was  therefore 
not  the  indifferent  thing  it  is  to-day,  but  an  attack  on  govern- 
ment and  on  the  vested  incomes  of  the  ruling  classes.  But  to- 
day religious  belief  is  far  outside  the  control  of  the  state.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  food  and  clothing  we  eat  and  wear.  Sumpt- 
uary laws  are  no  longer  tolerated. 

Thus  in  our  beliefs  and  our  enjoyments  the  state  has  taken  its 
hands  off— the  result  is  a  stimulus  to  individualism,  a  freedom 
for  the  richest  and  most  varied  growth  of  individuality.  Herein 
it  is  a  lessening  of  the  state's  functions  which  has  been  the  source 
of  the  wonderful  outburst  of  individualism  since  the  Benaissance 
and  the  Beformation. 

On  the  other  hand,  certain  new  functions  of  the  state  have 
served  in  an  equal  degree  to  foster  individualism.  We  read  in 
the  New  Testament  of  the  publicans  and  sinners.  The  publicans 
were  simply  the  employees  of  the  private  corporations  of  tax 
collectors  to  whom  the  taxes  of  Bome  were  auctioneered.  These 
corporations  then  collected  from  the  people  what  they  could. 
Oertainly  they  stifled  enterprise.    No  man  dared  to  accumulate 
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wealth  beyond  a  pittance.  His  saccess  waa  the  eigual  for  legal- 
ized robbery  by  private  and  irresponsible  monopolists.  When 
government  collects  its  own  taxes  through  its  own  responsihie 
officers,  equality,  justice,  and  the  rewards  of  industry  begin  lo 
stimnlate  private  energy  and  to  multiply  the  wealth  of  its  citi- 
zens. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  state  supported  no  armies  or  navies. 
Private  parties — dukes  and  earls  and  barons,  the  Pinkertons  of 
the  dark  ages — furnished  soldiers  on  contract.  Essential  to- 
equality  was  the  result,  robbery  of  the  working  claases,  aud 
choking  the  ambitioa  of  indnstry.  We  agree  that  private  eaVa- 
prise  is  impossible  without  governmental  police  and  state  pro- 
tection to  life  and  property. 

Are  free  public  schools  socialistic!  In  one  sense  they  are. 
The  state  enters  into  competition  with  private  schools.  Private 
enterprise  in  education  is  restricted.  But  in  their  ultimate  tend- 
encies the  result  is  exactly  the  opposite. 

Free  schools  raise  up  armies  of  men  and  women  into  the  ranks 
of  competitive  life  when  without  education  they  would  be  crushed 
below.  Competition  is  iacreased  and  intensified  rather  than 
stifled.  The  same  is  true  of  compulsory  education,  free  text- 
books, and  even  free  meals.  By  these  means  children  whose 
poverty  would  keep  them  for  life  below  the  competitive  level  are 
placed  above  that  level  where  they  struggle  on  equal  terms  with 
their  wealthier  but  no  better  equipped  fellow-citizeus. 

Neither  is  the  higher  edocatioa  of  the  state  university  social- 
istic. It  competes  with  private  corporations,  indeed,  but  it  does 
not  depress  individualism.  It  increases  the  number  of  doctors, 
lawyers,  ministers,  professors,  politicians,  thus  intensities  the 
emulation  among  these  higher  classes,  breaks  down  their  com- 
bines, and  so  diffuses  its  benefits  throughout  society. 

This  leads  me  to  note  the  two  kinds  of  competition  that  may 
exist.  There  is,  first,  a  fair,  open,  and  free  competition  with 
abundant  opportunities  for  self-employment,  and  no  special 
privileges  and  inequalities.  This  was  mainly  the  situation  in 
America  until  after  the  Civil  War.  Since  the  war  the  vacant 
lands  have  all  been  occupied,  population  has  recoiled  upon  itaelt^ 
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monopolies  have  spmng  up,  and  competition  has  become  not  the 
hearty  emolation  of  the  first  period,  bat  a  cat-throat  straggle  to 
anderbid  for  access  to  the  opportanities  already  occapied.  Those 
who  saffer  are  the  anorganized  wage- working  classes  and  the 
small  farmers,  manafactarers,  and  tradesmen  who  are  crowded 
into  these  classes. 

The  socialists  see  only  this  form  of  competition.  They  see  it 
making  brntes  of  men  and  women.  They  consider  the  first  kind 
as  primitive  and  now  impossible.  They  woald  therefore  abolish 
all  competition — not  only  that  which  is  bratish  bat  also  the  pos- 
sibility of  that  which  is  fair.  Gonseqaently  they  consider  all 
measures  whose  aim  is  to  soften  or  eqaalize  the  terms  of  compe- 
tition as  mere  palliatives.  I  refer  to  foar  classes  of  legislation 
which  have  assamed  prominence  bat  which  socialists  either  treat 
with  indifference  or  else  strongly  oppose. 

(1)  First  are  the  so-called  factory  acts,  limiting  the  hoars  of 
labor,  the  employment  of  women  and  children,  enforcing  sanitary 
shops,  prohibiting  sweating.  These  are  sometimes  called  social- 
istic Bat  their  tendency  is  the  opposite.  Competition  is  by  no 
means  stopped — the  level  of  competition  is  raised.  Children  who 
wonld  be  pat  in  factories  at  an  early  age  are  taken  oat,  are  pat 
in  school,  and  are  transferred  in  so  far  from  the  degrading 
competition  of  ignorance  and  weakness  to  the  fair  and  free  com- 
X>etition  of  intelligence  and  ability. 

(2)  The  socialist  is  not  interested  in  the  money  qnestion.  He 
says  the  effort  of  the  American  farmer  to  increase  the  currency 
and  get  higher  prices  for  his  products  is  a  hopeless  effort.  The 
£EU*mer  is  simply  becoming  a  wage-earner,  and  when  the  transi- 
tion is  complete  he  will  become  a  socialist.  But  the  American 
farmer,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  most  ultra-conservative  of  indi- 
vidualists. And  when  he  organizes  against  contraction  of  the 
currency  he  is  organizing  for  free  and  fair  competition  against 
spoliation. 

Our  monetary  system  is  worthy  of  his  opposition.  In  1890 
Jay  Oould  and  certain  partners  at  the  time  of  the  Barings  fail- 
are  withdrew  from  the  banks  of  New  York  several  million  dol- 
lars in  gold  and  locked  it  up  in  the  vaults  of  the  trust  companies, 
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"to  get  it  u£f  the  Street,"  as  the  brokers  said.  The  result  was  a 
panic.  Banks  vere  compelled  to  call  in  their  loans.  Stocks  and 
honds,  hypothecated  as  collateral,  had  to  be  sold  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  for  what  they  would  bring.  And  Gonld  emerged  from 
the  scramble  with  a  transcontinental  railroad  in  his  possBBsiou 
which  he  had  robbed  from  its  owners.  As  long  as  it  is  posible 
to  corner  the  money  market-— the  very  life-blood  of  modem  com- 
petitive industry — how  can  it  be  said  that  we  have  frcf^  competi- 
tion t 

The  same  is  true  of  the  fall  in  prices  since  1873,  aud  espedaUy 
since  1880.  la  the  latter  year  the  interest-bearing  debt  of  the 
United  States  payable  in  gold  was  !?1,700,000,000.  Wheat  in 
Indiana  was  $1.03  a  bushel.  It  would  have  required  1,630,000,- 
000  bushels  of  wheat  to  pay  the  debt.  In  1894:  the  debt  had 
fallen  to  $635,000,000.  Nearly  two  thirds  bad  been  paid  oK 
Yet  wheat  had  fallen  to  46  cents  and  it  would  have  required  1,- 
360,000,000 bushels — only  20  percent  less  than  in  1880 — to  have 
paid  the  debt.  The  burden  of  debt  and  interest  payments  for 
the  farmer  had  more  than  doubled.  Besides  the  federal  debt  he 
has  his  own  mortgages  and  his  taxes  to  pay.  He  has,  perhaps, 
increased  the  productiveness  of  his  farm  25  per  cent  during  that 
period,  but  if  all  the  rewards  of  his  economy,  his  enterprise,  his 
investments  in  new  machinery,  are  to  go  to  his  creditors  and  his 
taxes  how  can  it  be  said  that  private  enterprise  is  being  fostered! 
Bather,  an  unbearable  burden  is  being  placed  upon  oar  valiant 
individualism,  and  only  monopoly  can  survive. 

The  secret  of  monetary  reform  is  this :  The  creditor  Bhoold 
receive  in  commodities  just  what  he  loaned  in  purchasing  power, 
no  more  and  no  less.  He  diecouuts  his  risks  in  the  rate  of  in- 
terest. The  debtor  assumes  all  the  risks  of  business — he  ahoald 
therefore  receive  all  the  profits  and  gains  that  come  from  leflseoed 
cost  of  production.  Justice  to  the  creditor,  reward  to  ihe 
debtor,  is  the  essential  standard  of  free  and  fair  competitioo. 
This  can  be  secured,  not  by  falling  prices  nor  by  rising  prices, 
but  by  level  prices. 

Falling  prices  and  cornered  currency  injure  the  wage  olMses 
most  of  all.    They  are  thrown  ont  of  emploj-ment.     They  com- 
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I)ete  with  each  other  for  the  mere  permission  to  work.  This  is 
the  lowest  depth  of  that  unfair  competition  which  socialists 
would  abolish. 

But  how  would  they  abolish  it  f  Not  by  reforming  the  cur- 
rency. That  is  mere  patchwork.  Socialism  needs  no  currency. 
Every  man  will  have  book  credits  and  labor  checks.  Opposed 
to  this  view  I  maintain  that  private  property,  free  competition^ 
and  individual  enterprise,  if  they  are  to  survive,  must  be  fur- 
nished first  and  foremost  with  an  honest  currency.  Oovernment 
alone  can  do  this.  If  the  gold  standard  brings  contraction  and 
corners,  government  must  abandon  it.  If  free  silver  leads  to 
inflation^  government  must  control  it  And  it  is  not  socialism 
for  government  to  go  even  into  the  banking  business  or  to  pro- 
hibit private  note  issues  if  thereby  it  can  prevent  the  jugglery 
of  our  value  standards.  Banks  may  issue  credits,  but  govern- 
ment alone  should  expand  and  contract  the  legal  tenders. 

(3)  Next  to  the  currency,  the  most  threatening  danger  for 
private  enterprise  in  America  is  our  systems  of  communication 
under  private  irresponsible  control.  The  telegraph  is  essentially 
a  part  of  the  postal  system  of  a  country.  The  post-office  is  man- 
aged not  for  profit  but  to  facilitate  the  business  of  the  country. 
To  do  this  it  stimulates  especially  the  newspapers  by  carrying 
and  delivering  papers  below  cost.  This  increases  the  number  of 
jmpers  and  the  stress  of  competition.  If  the  telegraph  were 
govemmentaly  similar  privileges  would  be  given  in  telegraphic 
news.  Daily  papers  could  be  started  where  now  a  few  dailies 
occupy  the  field  and  exclude  new  competitors.  Free  speech, 
free  public  opinion,  are  the  very  heart  of  individualism.  In 
these  days  free  speech  is  influential  mainly  through  the  daily 
pai)ers  and  the  telegraph.  Not  socialism  but  individualism  ha» 
most  to  hope  from  government  telegraph. 

The  same  is  true  of  railways.  Under  private  control  they 
haye  broken  down  private  industry  in  coal-mining^  pe- 
troleum^  and  many  other  products  where  transportation  is  a 
factor.  The  railway  is  more  essential  to  national  life  than  were 
the  highways  of  old.  Transportation  charges  are  a  tax  on  every 
citizen  and  industry.     When  the  Standard  Oil  Company  givea 
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discrimioatioDS  in  freight  charges,  wbea  tlie  great  pork  packers 
receive  secret  rebates,  the^  are  simply  using  the  fanctions  of 
government  to  crnsh  their  rivals.  Great  cities  have  been  bniit 
by  these  discriminations,  while  country  villages  and  rural  dis- 
tricts have  been  handicapped  in  the  race. 

Iq  the  name  of  the  American  common  citizen,  who  asks  only 
a  fair  Held  and  no  favors,  is  the  demand  now  arising  for  gorern- 
meot  control  of  railways.  Let  it  be  only  control,  if  that  will  do, 
but  if  that  fails,  as  it  seems  likely  to  do,  then  let  it  be  owner- 
ship. 

In  the  hands  of  the  government  every  man  is  eqnaL  The 
washerwoman  has  equal  rights  on  the  streets  and  highways  with 
the  millionaire's  wife,  aud  Armour  get£  no  rebates  ou  postage 
stamps  simply  because  he  buys  in  large  quantities. 

(4)  The  socialist  pays  but  little  attention  to  taxation.  Ko 
taxes  are  needed  in  Amaaa.  The  officers  of  govemmeut  are 
supported  and  public  works  are  conducted  exactly  like  private 
citizens  aud  private  industries.  Indeed,  all  workers  are  govern- 
ment officei's  and  all  industry  is  public.  But  taxation  assumes 
the  existence  of  private  property  aud  private  citizens.  Tet, 
scarcely  a  single  direct  tax  has  ever  been  introduced,  says  Pro- 
fessor Seligman  of  Columbia  College,  which  has  not  somewhen 
or  other  met  with  the  objection  that  it  is  socialistic 

Is  the  protective  tariff  socialistic  T  It  interferes  with  private 
business,  but  so  does  every  tax.  The  qneetion  is,  does  it  aup- 
prees  private  enterprise t  No;  it  simply  directs  the  channels 
of  that  enterprise.  Aud  properly  levied  it  may  be  a  powerful 
agency  in  stimulating  invention,  diversifying  industry,  and  thus 
furnishing  the  most  varied  outlet  for  the  varied  abilities  and  ca- 
pacities of  all  individuals.  Certainly  no  nation,  1 1)elieve,  has  ever 
made  the  transition  from  sluggish  primitive  agriculture  to  the 
bustling  competitiou  of  manufactures  aud  city  life  without  the 
aid  of  protective  tariffs  and  bounties. 

The  income  tax  and  inheritance  taxes  are  levied  in  progresire 
rates  so  that  larger  properties  pay  not  only  larger  amountfi  bat 
larger  rf^atioe  amounts  than  smaller  properties,  while  the  poorest 
are  exempt  altogether.    These  taxes  are  justified  on  vftriooa 
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grounds.  The  income  tax,  for  example,  ofbets  the  regressive 
taxes  of  the  protective  tariff.  Large  incomes  and  inheritances 
are  better  able  to  pay  than  small  ones.  An  inheritance  tax  is  a 
snbstitnte  for  back  taxes.  But,  whatever  the  arguments,  plainly 
such  taxes  tend  to  diffuse  property  or  to  check  its  concentration. 
This  takes  the  burden  off  from  the  weaker  competitors  of  so- 
ciety, from  those  just  beginning  the  upward  struggle,  and  places 
it  on  the  stronger  competitors,  whose  accumulated  resources  or 
inherited  wealth  would  enable  them  usually  to  crowd  out  the 
former.  In  this  way  competition  becomes  equal,  free,  and 
intense. 

Of  course  these  taxes  may  be  made  so  heavy  as  to  discourage 
enterprise  and  economy.  But  a  low  income  tax  of  two  per  cent, 
or  a  moderate  inheritance  tax  which  goes  no  higher  than  five 
X>er  cent  as  in  Ohio,  or  ten  per  cent  as  in  Great  Britain,  imposed 
only  on  superfluous  wealth,  cannot  check  a  wholesome  indi- 
vidual ambition. 

New  2iealand  has  partially  introduced  the  single  tax  on  land 
values.  It  is  a  progressive  tax — ^the  rate  increasing  as  the  size  of 
the  holding  increases.  The  object  is  to  break  up  the  large  spec- 
ulative holdings  of  land  in  that  colony  and  to  bring  such  land 
into  cultivation. 

Take  a  couple  of  applications  of  this  principle  in  the  United 
States.  The  anthracite  coal  combine  operates  about  25,000  acres 
of  property.  There  are  about  130,000  acres  of  such  lands,  four 
fifths  of  which  are  locked  up  by  the  trust  This  would  be  im- 
X>06sible  if  a  tax  were  imposed  on  these  speculative  holdings 
•commensurate  with  the  value  of  the  property.  The  land  tax 
would  force  the  owners  to  render  the  property  productive  in  order 
to  pay  the  taxes.  They  would  be  compelled  to  open  the  lands 
themselves,  to  lease  to  others,  or  to  forfeit  to  the  state.  In  any 
<»u9e  private  enterprise  and  free  competition  would  enter  where 
now  they  are  helpless. 

In  the  city  of  Detroit  for  several  years  the  board  of  assessors 
has  been  increasing  the  valuations  of  speculative  holdings  in  the 
suburbs.  Large  tracts  of  land  owned  by  estates  and  not  yet  cut 
into  lots  had  formerly  been  appraised  as  only  so  much  farm 
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land.  The  new  assessor  began  bo  value  them  on  the  basis  of 
their  speculative  figures.  As  a  result,  hundreds  of  acres  have 
been  thrown  upon  the  market,  and  the  number  of  workiugmen 
and  others  owning  homes  of  less  than  ?l,000  in  value  iucreaaed 
from  3,000  to  13,000  in  six  years,  although  the  city's  populatioD 
increased  only  75  per  cent. 

This  is  a  striking  example  of  what  I  mean  by  open  and  free 
competition.  In  many  of  our  cities  the  working  cla89es  are 
crowded  into  the  tenement-house  regions  where  land  is  dear,  and 
they  eompetfi  vrith  one  another  simply  In  paying  the  highest 
rents.  But  when  land  in  the  suburbs  is  thrown  open  there  is  a 
stimulus  to  business,  houses  and  improvements  are  constructed, 
laborers  find  employment,  and  a  new  kind  of  competition  ensuee, 
not  to  fleece  tenants  by  high  ground  rents  for  poor  accommoda- 
tions, but  to  attract  buyers  and  tenants  by  comfortable  homes, 
beautiful  surroundings,  and  the  opportunities  of  cheerfol  inde- 
pendence. 

A  tax  reform  of  this  kind  is  far  from  being  Hocialistic,  though 
it  is  often  described  as  such.  Yet,  like  the  income  or  inheri- 
tance taxes,  it  may  be  carried  so  far  as  to  become  confiscalory. 
Then,  of  course,  it  depresses  industry.  This  is  the  main  criti- 
cism on  the  doctrine  of  the  single  tax  as  presented  by  Mr.  Henry 
George  and  others.  With  them  it  is  a  substitute  for  all  taxes. 
But,  in  my  opinion,  if  the  land-value  tax  be  adopted  as  a  scheme 
solely  for  local  taxation,  leaving  taxes  on  corporations,  inheri- 
tances, incomes,  and  imports  for  state  and  federal  purposes,  then 
the  tax  would  not  confiscate  and  would  at  the  same  time  bring 
about  the  good  results  its  advocates  predict, 

I  have  now  spoken  of  four  fields  of  governmental  activities— 
namely,  factory  laws,  money,  transportation,  and  taxation,  in 
which  the  genuine  socialist  takes  little  interest,  but  which  aeem 
to  me  to  be  essential  to  preserve  individualism. 

Compare  them  with  the  socialist's  ideal.  The  socialist  empha- 
sizes what  he  calls  the  brotherhood  of  men.  By  this  he  mfiwnfl 
that  men  should  cooperate  in  mutual  aid,  rather  than  Chat  the; 
should  fight  each  other  like  animals  and  only  the  strong  and  oon- 
niug  survive.     In  order  to  bring  aboot  this  unity  of  life  he  wonld 
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abolish  all  individnal  diversity  and  make  the  government  all  in 
all.  The  unity  woold  be  the  machine-like  unity  of  an  army  or  a 
hive  of  bees. 

But  there  is  a  higher  unity — that  of  free  and  self-reliant  human 
wills,  cooperating  not  by  compulsion,  but  as  the  natural  expres- 
sion of  their  moral,  social,  and  industrial  life.  Such  coopera- 
tion can  only  be  that  of  equals.  And  this  is  now,  and  for  five 
hundred  years  has  been,  the  growing  function  of  Anglo-Saxon 
government,  to  remove  the  handicap  from  those  below  the  level 
and  to  check  the  arrogance  of  those  above  the  level,  thus  equal- 
izing the  terms  of  competition.  Then,  when  the  fear  of  poverty 
and  injustice  is  removed,  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  will  find 
spontaneous  and  voluntary  growth.  The  brave  English  soldiers  in 
India  marched  side  by  side  over  many  a  mile  of  torrid  heat,  shar- 
ing their  rations,  binding  each  other's  wounds,  gently  aiding  the 
sick,  but  when  the  Indian  nabob  cast  150  of  them  into  the  '^  Black 
Hole  of  Calcutta,"  only  twenty  feet  square  and  with  but  a  small 
obstructed  window  where  alone  fresh  air  could  be  found,  every 
one  of  those  devoted  friends  was  transformed  into  a  brutish 
fiend  in  the  selfish  struggle  to  reach  that  single  monopolized  tract 
of  nature's  vital  bounty. 

It  is  so  with  our  industrial  system.  Let  men  compete  in  the 
ftdl  assurance  of  equal  opportunity,  and  their  competition  will 
not  be  directed  mainly  to  crush  the  weak,  but  will  develop  the 
highest  forms  of  voluntary  cooperation.  Open  up  speculative 
holdings  in  suburban  lots  by  a  judicious  system  of  taxation  and 
we  shall  see  a  brilliant  expansion  of  cooperative  banking  in  the 
building  and  loan  associations.  Let  transportation  be  equal  and 
fedr  to  all,  let  the  currency  measure  our  values  as  justly  as  do 
our  yardsticks.  Then  monopolies  will  be  broken  down,  new 
enterprises  will  be  promoted,  and  laborers  will  not  be  compelled 
to  trample  each  other  in  their  struggle  for  monopolized  employ- 
ment. 

The  general  argument  presented  in  this  paper  is  somewhat 
akin  to  that  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd  in  his  '' Social  Evolution." 
But  it  difTers  in  one  most  essential  feature.  Mr.  Kidd  seems  to 
hold  that  even  after  the  level  is  raised,  the  same  kind  of  com- 
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petition  will  atill  continne,  aod  in  this  competition  alooe  be  sees 
the  hope  of  progreaa.  He  apparently  eatertaios  no  cM>nBideratioD 
for  voluntary  cooperation  any  more  than  for  governmental  co- 
operation. But  the  two  are  quit«  different  as  basis  for 
progress.  Voluntary  cooperation  is  the  natnral  ontcome  of  fair 
and  open  competition.  Its  failures  at  present  are  due  as  largely 
to  discriminations  on  the  part  of  privileged  interests  already  in 
the  field  as  to  the  inherent  difficulties  of  the  cooperative  princi- 
ple. Building  and  loan  associations  could  never  have  reached 
their  present  marvelous  growth  had  the  existing  national  and 
state  banks  cared  to  enter  their  field,  or  the  legislatnres  failed  to 
enact  favorable  laws.  With  fair  competitive  conditions  and 
legislative  sympathy,  the  cooperative  idea  will  spread  io  other 
directions.  For  example,  every  corporation  now  existing  coold 
be  gradually  transformed  into  a  cooperation  simply  by  cbaoging 
the  method  of  voting  so  as  to  anbstitnte  the  democratic  principle, 
"One  man,  one  vote,"  instead  of  the  plutocratic  principle,  "One 
share,  one  vote."  And  this  possibly  may  be  the  outcome  for 
those  private  corporations  which  government  does  not  assume  as 
public  undertakings. 

Under  these  progressive  conditions  competition  will  continne, 
but  the  "survival  of  the  fittest"  will  not  be  that  of  the  Dn- 
acrupulons  and  cunning,  but  of  the  morally  fit.  Only  those  who 
are  vicious,  drunken,  dishonest,  lazy,  and  therefore  incapable  of 
cooperation,  will  fall  in  the  forward  march,  and  they  and  their 
children  will  drop  from  the  field.  In  the  highest  realms  of  coin- 
petition,  in  the  emulation  for  honor  and  respect,  in  the  noe  of 
integrity,  perseverance,  economy,  we  shall  behold  undreamed  of 
fruits  of  voluntary  cooperation  and  diversified  individualism,  ud 
not  the  lethal^  of  socialism. 

John  E.  Commosb. 


WOMAN'S  PART  IN  POLITICAL  SINS. 

BY   ELLA  W.   WINSTON. 

ABEGENT  writer  on  equal  suffrage,  speaking  of  the  corrupt 
government  of  ISew  York  City,  asks:  ''In  the  long  roll- 
call  of  her  misdeeds,  *  *  *  *  in  the  perversion  of  all  the- 
machinery  of  justice  toward  the  perpetration  of  injustice,  what 
part  has  been  borne  by  women  f  "  Her  answer  is,  ''  None !  They 
and  they  alone  are  innocent  of  all  these  crimes  and  guiltless  of 
all  this  disgrace." 

The  woman  who  wrote  those  words  is  a  physician.  She  be- 
longs to  a  class  of  women  who  more  than  any  other  should 
know  and  understand  the  mysteries  of  life.  She^  at  lea8t>  ought 
to  know  there  can  be  no  effect  without  a  cause.  Gan  men  be 
bom  of  women,  be  trained  by  women,  and  the  women  who  reared 
them  be  innocent  of  their  crimes  and  wholly  irresponsible  for 
the  guilt  and  disgrace  which  results  from  their  wrong-doing! 
Are  the  men  who  have  so  misgoverned  New  York  City  so  desti- 
tute of  mothers,  wives,  and  sisters  that  the  women  of  that 
metropolis  ''  are  innocent  of  all  these  crimes  and  guiltless  of  all 
this  disgrace"  f  Gan  the  men  of  that  city  or  any  other  be  cor- 
rupt and  the  women  pure  f  Did  the  women  who  reared  these 
disgraceful  administrators  of  justice  rear  at  the  same  time  pure 
and  noble  daughters!  If  they  did,  the  mothers  of  that  genera- 
tion were  criminally  discriminative  in  the  management  of  their 
fiaonilies. 

The  reformers  of  the  present  time  lay  too  much  stress  on  en- 
vironment and  too  little  on  heredity.  Environment  means  all 
the  difference  between  the  luxuriant  tree  growing  under  favor- 
able conditions  and  its  stunted  brother  on  the  arid  plain ;  but 
heredity  means  that  ''all  the  water  in  the  ocean  can  never  turn 
the  swan's  black  legs  to  white."  We  labor  to  make  a  good  en- 
vironment for  the  individual.  This  is  well.  But  we  are  indif- 
ferent to  the  inherent  traits  which  the  individual  brings  into  life^ 
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traite  which  are  oftentimes  more  decisive,  aa  r^arda  his  future 
conduct,  than  any  environment  can  be. 

For  a  reform  to  obtain  any  measure  of  success,  we  must  go  to 
the  source  of  the  evil  which  we  are  striving  to  correct.  If  the 
cause  remains  andisturl>ed  it  is  but  folly  to  expend  energy  on  the 


The  women  who  spend  their  time  flitting  from  one  cooventioD 
to  another,  who  are  constantly  demanding  more  political  power 
for  themselves  and  their  sex,  claim  that  they  desire  it  for  noble 
purposes,  that  they  ar«  working  for  the  "universal,  trying  ta 
raise  the  moral  tone."  They  look  out  upon  a  world  where  mocb 
is  wrong  and  they  feel  that  they  have  discovered  what,  if  granted, 
would  prove  an  unfailing  remedy.  They  work  for  various  philan* 
thropies,  but,  when  all  their  efforte  are  reduced  to  a  common  da- 
nominator,  the  ballot  for  woman  is  their  ultimatum.  To  their 
vision  there  is  but  one  instrument  of  power  and  that  is  a  ballot 
in  the  hands  of  a  woman.  So  they  spend  their  time  in  conven- 
tions where,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  object  of  the  gatherio^ 
the  first  resolution   passed   is  one   for  the  eufranchiseoieat  of 


These  would-be  reformers  entirely  ignore  the  home  iofloence. 
They  constantly  demand  that  woman  be  granted  the  ballot  bo 
that  she  may  protect  her  home,  not  seeing  that  women  who  have 
failed  to  protect  their  homes  without  a  ballot  are  not  going  to  do 
so  with  one.  Trite  as  it  may  sound,  the  homes  of  a  nation  de- 
termine what  the  national  life  shall  be,  and  any  reform  thai 
ignores  this  vital  force  must  prove  as  fntile  as  efforts  toward 
changing  the  color  of  the  swan's  leg. 

The  "new  woman,"  who  is  snpposed  to  be  a  type  of  all  these 
would-be  philanthropic  reformers,  declares  that  she  will  never 
cease  from  her  warfare  until  she  has  obtained  the  supreme  object 
of  her  desires.  It  never  occurs  to  her,  absorbed  as  she  isinsnbsti- 
tuting  effects  for  causes,  that,  as  woman  is  the  power  io  the 
home,  she  bas  always  beeu  the  controlling  factor  in  human  af- 
fairs and  that,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  she  must  be  while  to 
her  hands  is  intmated  the  sacred  burden  of  motherhood  and 
until  some  one  beside  woman  has  charge  of  human  creatoreB 
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during  the  most  impressible  period  of  life.  To  such  self-evident 
fEkcts  the  new  woman  is  sublimely  indifferent  Her  thought  is 
fixed  on  the  superiority  of  women,  on  the  inferiority  of  men,  and 
on  the  unjust  laws  which  these  inferior  men  have  made.  She 
constantly  asserts  that  woman's  ballot  is  the  only  force  that  can 
usher  in  the  glad  new  day  when  right  shall  reign  triumphant 
over  wrong. 

Every  time  that  women  meet  in  any  of  their  multiplex  organ- 
izations, lamenting  over  the  sins  of  the  world  and  demanding  a 
chance  to  reform  these  sins,  they  pass  unfavorable  criticism  on 
themselves  and  their  sex.  Whenever  a  blight  rests  on  any  hu- 
man life  it  is  generally  because  some  woman  has  failed  in  her 
duty  to  that  life.  This  is  a  grave  charge,  but  it  is  none  the  less 
true.  Does  not  the  same  law  which  causes  the  herb  to  yield  seed 
of  its  kind  and  the  tree  fruit  of  its  kind  apply  to  the  human  or- 
ganism as  well  f  And  is  not  woman  the  torch-bearer  of  life  from 
one  generation  to  another!  Human  life  must  and  will  produce 
life  after  its  kind,  as  does  all  other  life.  Shall  she  who  controls 
the  stream  complain  of  its  quality  or  lament  that  it  is  impure 
when  to  her  influence  is  confided  the  power  of  cleansing  it! 

Equal  suffragists  constantly  afibm  that  woman's  ballot  is  the 
only  hope  for  political  purification.  If  women  are  so  wise  and 
pure  that  their  votes  will  exert  such  a  salutary  effect,  how  does 
it  happen  that  politics,  society,  and  the  world  generally  are  in 
need  of  such  a  moral  cleansing  as  only  women  can  give  f  For 
women  have  always  sat  at  the  helm.  They  have  given  birth  to 
the  children,  they  have  trained  the  children,  or  allowed  them  to 
go  untrained,  in  which  case  the  responsibility  rests  as  much 
upon  them  as  if  their  duty  had  been  rightly  performed.  The 
world's  wickedness  only  proves  that  women  have  foiled  in  their 
legitimate  sphere,  that  of  rearing  the  young.  For  if  they  had 
not  fiEuled  and  had  trained  the  inhabitants  of  earth  to  do  right- 
eously, then  the  world  would  be  the  Utopia  which  some  dream- 
ers imagine  woman's  ballot  will  make  it.  Now  the  suffragists 
would  like  to  see  woman  try  her  hand  at  some  other  sort  of 
work  than  the  training  of  children  and  see  if  she  cannot  undo 
some  of  the  mischief  she  has  caused.    Not  that  they  for  one 
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moment  attribute  any  of  «arth'B  misery  to  woman.  In  their 
eyes  all  women  are  wise  and  noble,  most  of  them  are  angelic ; 
all  that  is  wrong  with  the  world  is  the  fault  of  man.  Bat  the 
merciless  logic  of  common  sense  puts  the  burden  of  the  world's 
woe  at  the  door  of  woman  and  there  it  most  remain. 

The  "new  woman"  talks  a  great  deal  about  the  "average 
woman,"  the  woman  who  blindly  supposes  she  has  rights  enough 
and  feets  disinclined  to  struggle  for  more  ;  the  woman  whose  life 
is  centered  in  the  round  of  duties  near  at  band,  who  lives  "  in 
the  teacup  instead  of  the  world."  It  is  a  part  of  the  work 
which  the  new  woman  has  mapped  out  for  herself  to  aroose  the 
"average  woman"  to  a  realization  of  her  great  need  of  the 
ballot,  so  that  she  will  desire  it,  at  least  sufBcieotiy  to 
write  her  name  on  some  petition  for  it.  if  no  more.  With  the 
franchise  granted  to  woman,  without  doubt  the  average  sister 
may  be  able  to  do  something  for  society  and  the  universal,  no 
matter  bow  much  she  may  have  to  neglect  her  family  in  the 
meantime.  It  would,  indeed,  be  well  to  arouse  the  "average 
woman,"  but  not  on  the  subject  of  the  ballot. 

It  is  not  votes,  nor  laws,  nor  lawmakers  that  the  nations  of 
earth  need  most  to-day.  They  need  homes  whose  inmates  shall 
be  tanght  from  infancy  to  reverence  law.  They  need  wise 
mothers  in  these  average  homes  who  shall  have  some  knowledge 
of  the  work  intrusted  to  their  hands.  Scan  tbe  death-rate  for 
youDg  children  and  you  may  be  sure  that  the  largest  percentage 
is  caused  by  the  mother's  ignorance  of  sanitary  law.  This  fad 
indicates  tbe  physical  condition  of  the  average  home.  If  the 
moral  health  is  examined  with  equal  care,  it  will  be  fonud  that 
before  the  child  goes  into  society  and  is  at  all  its  own  master, 
its  mother  and  its  bome  have  already  determined  whether  that 
life  shall  be  pure  or  impure. 

If  these  superior  women  have  any  other  message  for  the  "av- 
erage woman"  than  one  that  will  help  her  to  become  a  wiser 
mother  and  a  truer  bome-maker,  so  that,  through  the  powerful 
and  sacred  influence  of  her  home,  sbe  may  help  to  bind  up  the 
nation's  wounds,  it  would  better  t>e  undelivered  and  she  be  left  in 
undisturbed  poesesBloa  of  the  idea  that  her  rights  are  enfficient. 
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The  '^ average  woman"  suffers  enongh  through  the  ignorance  of 
her  foremothers,  she  does  enough  harm  through  her  own  igno- 
rance. Do  not  unsettle  her  with  visions  of  what  she  might  do 
with  the  ballot  She  will  make  even  a  more  dismal  fulnre  of 
that  power  than  she  has  of  motherhood.  George  Eliot's  crabbed 
schoolmaster,  Bartle  Massey,  said:  ''Woman  shoulders  the 
burden  of  motherhood  in  a  poor,  makeshift  sort  of  a  way ;  it 
ha'  better  ha'  been  left  to  the  man."  And  until  women  take  up 
the  sacred  duty  of  maternity  more  intelligently  and  solemnly, 
the  charge  is  only  too  well  founded.  Let  the  ''new  woman" 
who  delights  in  considering  herself  an  awakened  creature,  £eu* 
in  advance  of  her  sex,  help  her  less  favored  sisters  in  the  grave 
duties  which  are  inherently  theirs. 

William  Dean  Howells  has  lately  said,  speaking  of  the  desir- 
ability of  enfranchising  women:  "A  woman  could  not  be 
bought"  From  this  postulate  he  argues  that  her  participation 
in  political  life  must  necessarily  purify  it.  The  great  novelist 
has  not  been  an  astute  observer  of  humanity,  if  he  has  yet  to 
learn  that  a  woman  can  be  bought  What  of  the  society  women 
whom  he  delights  to  depict  f  Have  none  of  them  been  bought 
by  wealth  and  social  position  f  Do  not  large  numbers  of  these 
women,  in  effecting  matrimonial  settlements  for  their  daughters, 
omit  all  considerations  except  money  and  social  advantages  f 
Do  such  women  teach  their  daughters  either  by  precept  or  ex- 
ample the  sacredness  of  love!  Is  it  not  true  rather  that  such 
girls  have  it  always  impressed  upon  them  by  their  mothers  that 
they  are  to  marry  for  the  most  desirable  positions  f 

Turning  from  the  women  of  the  highest  standing  in  society  to 
the  great  army  of  disreputable  women  who  live  by  selling  them- 
selves, body  and  soul,  we  come  to  a  class  from  which  no  sane 
X>erson  could  hope  for  assistance  in  political  purification.  It  is 
supposable  that  these  women  are  to  vote  as  well  as  others,  unless 
the  bskllot  for  woman  is  to  be  accompanied  by  a  moral  qualifi- 
cation. It  is  estimated  that  these  unfortunates  comprise  from 
five  to  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  women  of  the  large  cities ;  to  these 
add  the  women  whose  interests  in  saloons,  gambling-places,  and 
the  "spoils"  of  political  preferment  are  identical  with  those  of 
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their  husbands,  and  you  bare  an  appalliog  force  which  can 
scarcely  be  considered  purifying. 

Where,  then,  shall  we  look  for  the  women  who  are  to  purify 
politics  by  their  votes  1  Not  to  the  society  women,  many  of 
whom  have  sold  themselves  and  in  turn  sell  their  daughters  for 
wealth  and  social  standing,  nor  to  the  average  women,  who 
through  ignorance  and  neglect  have  t>een  the  cause  of  so  many 
dwarfed,  misshapen,  and  wicked  lives.  To  the  fallen  women  I 
No  !  It  is  nnwise  to  hope  for  any  larger  percentage  of  purify- 
ing inflnences  from  these  classes  of  womeu  than  comes  from  tb« 
men  they  have  reared.  There  are  still  left  the  "superior  women"; 
the  leaders  in  the  agitation  for  the  enfranchisement  of  women ; 
the  women  who  rise  above  the  frivolities  of  society  and  the  be- 
littling cares  of  home  life ;  the  ones  who  have  caaght  such 
resplendent  visions  of  the  capabilities  of  all  women  and  who 
constantly  assert  that  woman's  influence  alone  can  purify  poli- 
tics. Sorely  these  women  may  be  counted  on  to  always  act 
nobly. 

One  of  the  leaders  of  this  movement,  who  is  considered  to  be 
a  brilliant  example  of  the  "new  woman,"  said  in  a  recent  ail- 
dreas,  when  speaking  of  the  ballot  for  woman  :  "Women  must 
rally  for  the  time  to  whatever  party  will  give  this  important 
measure  justice."  That  hardly  sounds  as  if  a  woman  could 
not  be  bought.  "Women  must  rally  for  a  time"  to  whatever 
party  will  grant  them  their  pet  hobby,  is  scarcely  an  ennobling 
declaration  of  principle.  The  W.  C.  T.  U.,  whose  badge  is  a 
white  ribbon  and  whose  rallying  cry  is  purity,  which  numben 
at  least  150,000  women  aa  members,  has  just  said  through  its 
official  organ  :  "  We  will  oppose  no  party  which  stands  sqnaraJy 
for  prohibition,  and  if.  in  any  election,  two  or  more  partiM 
stand  thus  for  prohibition  we  shall  throw  onr  influence,  and 
would  give  our  vote,  if  we  had  it,  with  the  one  of  the  two  or 
more  prohibition  parties  which  was  most  likely  to  win  in  the 
contest."  It  certainly  seems  to  be,  even  with  theae  women,  any- 
thing for  success. 

The  leading  suffrage  women  in  the  summer  of  1S94  made  no 
secret  of  their  trade  for  votee  in  Eanaas.    Frances  Willard  has 
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jnst  recommended  the  nnion  of  the  Prohibition  and  Populist 
parties,  although'  the  latter  has  not  been  considered  a  strictly 
temperance  organization.  In  Wyoming,  where  equal  suffrage 
has  been  legalized  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  women  ha^e  not 
attempted  to  purify  politics,  saying  they  do  not  wish  to  antag- 
onize the  men  who  gave  them  the  ballot.  Saloons  and  gambling- 
houses  are  licensed  there  as  in  the  states  where  women  do  not 
vote. 

Now  these  '^ superior  women"  make  a  specialty  of  noble 
principles.  They  spend  their  lives  trying  to  improve  their  fel- 
low-creatures. They  are  agitating  for  a  reform  which,  they  say, 
will  do  away  with  corruption  in  political  life  and  yet  at  the 
very  outset  of  their  demand  for  power  they  advertise  that  their 
large  stock  of  principles  can  be  had  by  any  political  party 
which  promises  them  success  in  their  especial  line  of  work.  As 
influence  is  worth  more  than  money,  so  is  such  conduct  more  to 
be  condemned  than  the  offering  of  money  as  a  bribe.  When 
women  make  a  declaration  of  such  elastic  principles,  it  certainly 
looks  as  if  the  lack  of  principle  in  men,  of  which  they  make 
such  loud  complaint,  had  been  inherited  from  their  female 
ancestors. 

Where,  then,  shall  we  find  the  women  who  are  to  purify  poli- 
tics f  They  are  to  be  found  among  the  noble  mothers  whose 
sons  never  need  to  be  reformed  or  ''mothered"  by  any  league 
or  association,  their  mothers  having  done  their  work  so  well  that 
assistance  from  outsiders  is  rendered  forever  unnecessary.  These 
are  the  women  to  whom  we  may  look  for  political  purification 
and  for  all  the  purifying  infiuences  of  which  life  has  knowledge. 
They  may  be  society  women,  or  average  women ;  perhaps  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  some  of  them  are  fitted  to  take  Tank 
with  the  ''superior  women"  in  mental  and  moral  qualifications ; 
but  they  are  all  noble  women  and  they  do  their  work  silently  but 
powerfully,  as  do  the  unseen  forces  of  nature.  They  have  done 
it  in  the  x>ast  without  a  ballot  and  they  can  do  the  same  in  the 
future.  They  have  given  to  the  world  the  men  and  women  who 
have  accomplished  all  that  is  worthy  of  honor  and  emulation  in 
the  history  of  human  life.     If  we  wish  to  make  the  world  better, 
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we  must  see  tx>  it  that  such  women  are  increased  in  Qumbeis. 

It  is  Dot  logical  to  rear  a  saloon  element  with  one  hand  and  to 
protest  against  it  with  the  other ;  to  try  to  move  heaven  and 
earth  to  enact  laws  prohibiting  evils  while  contiunally  farnisb- 
ing  favorable  conditions  for  their  growth.  If  we  wish  "  while 
life  for  two,"  or  any  other  number,  we  must  make  life  white  at 
the  beginning.  The  right  to  be  well  born  is  paramount  to  all 
other  rights,  and  it  is  one  of  the  saddest  facts  in  life  that  chil- 
dren are  constantly  being  born  of  women  who  defraud  them  of 
this  right.  When  we  learn  what  it  means  to  he  boro  with  a 
blighted  life  and  strive  for  conditions  which  shall  render  sach 
blight  impossible,  we  shall  then  have  learned  the  alphabet  of 
the  greatest  reform  the  world  can  know. 

That  the  care  of  aud  the  responsibility  for  the  children  shoald 
be  left  to  the  mother  may  not  be  a  satisfactory  arrangement ;  it 
certainly  does  not  seem  so  to  many  women  of  the  present  time, 
still  it  is  an  arrangement  of  nature  and  when  we  contend  against 
it,  we  contend  against  the  inevitable  and  waste  energy  for  nangbt. 
It  is  doubtless  consoling  to  some  women,  when  they  take  an  in- 
ventory of  the  sins  of  man,  to  say  as  did  the  writer  quoted  at 
the  beginning  of  this  article  that  women  "are  innocent  of  all 
these  crimes  and  guiltless  of  all  this  disgrace,"  but  she  who  saya 
it  betrays  ignorance  or  lacks  candor.  For  the  statement  is  false. 
Men  aud  women  cannot  have  separate  interests  nor  separate  sins. 
The  sins  of  the  parents  are  still  visited  "  upon  the  children  onto 
the  third  and  fourth  generation,"  and  parents  are  not  yet  re- 
stricted solely  to  the  male  sex. 

It  may  be  startling  to  the  noisy  agitators  who  are  so  inteosalj 
anxious  to  reform  others  by  the  use  of  the  ballot,  and  to  Urt 
women  who  really  have  the  good  of  humanity  at  heart,  l>nt  sn 
misled  by  the  bluster  of  the  more  assertive  ones,  to  learn  that  it 
is  their  sex  that  stands  in  need  of  being  reformed.  Sack,  bov- 
ever,  is  the  fact.  Women  as  a  whole  are  so  little  above  men  io 
a  moral  point  of  view  and  their  iuteresta  are  so  nearly  identical 
with  those  of  men  that  their  excess  of  morality  is  not  of  aofficient 
force  to  create  any  great  change  in  political  matters,  were  suf- 
frage extended  to  them.     The  recent  electious  in  Colorado  illns- 
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trate  this  fact  with  considerable  emphasis.  While  the  women 
increased  the  temperance  vote  by  5,300,  this  relatively  large  in- 
crease was  only  an  insignificant  fraction  of  the  whole  woman's 
vote  and  had  no  appreciable  effect  in  the  general  result.  It  is 
only  when  political  parties  are  almost  evenly  matched  that  this 
slight  preponderance  of  morality  can  turn  the  scale. 

Instances  of  this  kind  are  rare  and,  when  they  do  exist,  cor- 
ruption is  the  exception,  for  the  party  in  power  cannot  be  sure 
of  concealing  maladministration.  Besides,  no  law  can  be  en- 
forced unless  it  is  supported  by  a  large  minority  of  the  people. 
A  small  plurality  may  elect  an  officer  but  cannot,  in  a  democratic 
form  of  government,  give  permanence  and  effectiveness  to  statu- 
tory enactments.  Penal  laws  are  made  to  restrain  the  few,  not 
the  many,  and  all  reforms  must  come  through  an  overwhelming 

public  opinion. 

Ella  W.  Winston. 


IS  MONOPOLY  ALWAYS  VICTORIOUS? 

BY  HON.   GILBERT  L.   EBE:RUART. 

I  TAKE  my  text  from  a  very  respectable  and  ably  coadacted 
newspaper  pQbliahed  in  one  of  our  targe  cities,  and  make  it 
the  headline  of  this  article.  The  editorial  from  which  I  taJte  my 
theme  is  a  criticism  on  the  recent  decision  of  the  Snpreme  Conrt 
of  the  United  States,  declaring  that  what  is  known  as  the  Sher- 
man Anti-Trust  Law  is  not  applicable  to  the  transactions  of  the 
corporation  known  as  the  Sugar  Trust.  The  journal  to  which  I 
refer  says : 

No  matter  Low  curefiiUy  a  law  be  drafted ;  uo  matter  how  cKditible 
and  public-sp1rlt«d  was  the  motive  which  prompted  Us  introduction, 
or  how  clearly  defined  the  Turce  of  public  opinion  in  obedienm  la  which 
the  law  was  enacted,  the  people,  in  their  light  against  innQopoliBtic  ex- 
actions and  capitalistic  greed,  nearly  always  draw  the  short  straw. 

This  same  jooFoal  further  says  on  the  same  snlfject : 
The  point  to  be  made  is  that  the  decision  shows  the  impotency  of  ibe 
federal  government,  under  the  restrictions  of  power  pla(«d  upon  it,  to 
protect  the  public  agultiat  plutocratic  aggreaaion  and  the  arbitrary  rait- 
ing of  prices  on  articles  which  enter  into  daily  consumption,  by  rasl 
combinations  of  those  engaged  In  their  production. 

The  quotations  are,  in  the  light  of  truth,  astounding ;  and  it 
must  be  noted  by  every  intelligent  reader  who  knows  the  facta 
involved,  that,  but  for  these  two  striking  examples,  we  might 
deny  that  any  editor  of  a  reputable  journal  could  be  so  recklces 
as  to  indulge  in  such  a  gross  perversion  of  the  truth,  and  to  as- 
sert, as  ia  substantially  alleged  in  the  above  two  excerpts,  that 
the  people  of  these  United  States,  with  all  the  governmental 
machinery  of  their  own  invention  and  creation,  are  unable  lo 
protect  themselves  against  the  attempted  usurpations  and  fraads 
of  a  few  of  their  own  fellow-citizens  and  neighbors. 

The  allegations  are  without  foundation  in  fact ;  they  are  a  libel 
on  the  people — they  are  simply  pelitio  principU — and  can  be  re- 
garded only  as  vagaries  and  demagogic  attempts  to  inflaeooe  tbe 
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minds  of  the  ignorant  and  impnlsive  populace  and  to  mislead 
the  reader  of  ordinary  information  and  observation  ;  and  should^ 
if  they  do  not,  utterly  fail  to  effect  their  purpose. 

The  cry  of  ''monoi>olistic  exactions"  and  ''capitalistic  greed,  "^ 
''  plutocratic  aggression,"  and  inability  of  the  laws  and  courts  to 
''protect  the  people,"  is  bom  of  brains  that  have  the  least  re- 
gard for  the  dignity  of  the  courts  and  the  majesty  of  the  law  ;. 
and  these  phrases  are  the  shibboleths  of  the  blatant  anarchist 
and  rioter. 

No  principle  of  law  is  so  well  established,  and  so  firmly  rooted 
in  American  jurisprudence,  as  that  which  declares  that  a  corpora- 
tion has  no  right  to  exercise  any  function  not  specifically  vested 
in  it  by  the  authority  that  created  it — not  clearly  defined  in  its 
charter. 

Our  large  corporations  are  composed  generally  of  our  most 
energetic,  enterprising,  and  public-spirited  citizens — men  who, 
in  their  desire  to  improve  and  develop  the  boundless  resources 
of  our  country,  take  risks  that  only  a  few  care  to  assume,  and 
venture  on  hazards  that  are  appalling  to  the  great  majority  of 
their  fellow-citizens.  And  let  me  ask  in  all  candor,  what  the 
condition  of  our  country  would  be  to-day — ^where,  or  what,  the 
leading  industries  of  our  people — ^what  the  state  of  development 
in  the  natural  wealth  of  our  soil,  and  the  consequent  benefit  to 
our  industrial  classes,  were  it  not  for  the  enterprise  that  has  ex- 
ercised its  beneficent  influences  through  the  instrumentalities 
of  our  larger  and  more  powerful  "  capitalistic  "  business  associa- 
tions f 

We  have  a  large  country  in  its  expanse  of  territory.  We  hav& 
some  single  states  that  are  larger  than  either  France  or  the  Ger- 
man Empire.  Our  population  is  nearly  as  great  as  that  of  Ger- 
many and  France  combined.  Pennsylvania  is  but  little  less  in 
territorial  area  than  England.  We  have  several  single  railway 
systems  that  are  longer  than  the  entire  distance  from  London  to- 
Bome  and  back  again,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say  to 
the  man  who  has  the  breadth  of  intellect  to  comprehend  the 
fact,  that  it  requires  a  company  with  a  larger  capital  to  build 
three  thousand  miles  of  railway  than  to  build  one  hundred  miles  ;. 
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and  more  money  to  conduct  Bucceasfully  a  aagar  refiuery  tLat 
employs  two  thonsand  men  than  the  puny  concern  that  emplojrs 
only  t«D.  Heuce  we  must  have  "  plutocratic  "  corporations  to 
accomplish  and  work  out  the  great  industrial  and  commercial 
necessities  of  this  great  nation. 

And  let  us  look  at  the  facts  known  of  all  men  who  desire  to 
know  them.  First:  It  will  be  admitted  thatthese  "platocraCic" 
concerns  are  composed  of  men — creatures  with  the  same  hopes 
and  fears  as  we  poor  honest  fellows,  so  rich  in  envy  that,  if  we 
have  no  cash  with  which  to  help  on  the  progress  of  the  world, 
we  have  large  treasures  of  invidious  epithets  for  those  who  seem 
to  be  more  competent  and  successful  in  great  business  enter- 
prises than  we  are.  Second:  We  notice  the  "plntocratic"  and 
"capitalistic"  concerns  give  steady  employment  tohondredsof 
thousands  of  laborers,  and  iuvariably  pay  them  their  stipulated 
wages  ;  and  moat  of  them  pay  higher  wages  than  they  conld  poeai- 
bly  get  from  the  good,  pure  employers  who  are  not  so  wicked  as  to 
be  associated  with  the  "plutocratic"  and  "capitalistic"  villains. 
Third :  It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  some  men — to  all  who  honestly 
seek  for  truth — that  the  man  who  can  sell  a  mlllioa  doUai«' 
worth  of  goods  per  annum  can  afford  to,  and  usually  does,  sell 
at  a  less  profit  than  the  small  dealer  ;  and  hence,  such  a  "plo- 
tocratic"  dealer  necessarily  subserves  the  interest  of  the  con- 
sumer. And  it  takes  only  a  small  amount  of  arithmetical 
knowledge  t«  ascertain  the  fact  that  the  man  who  sells  one  mill- 
ion dollars'  worth  of  goods  a  year,  at  the  small  profit  of  fire 
per  cent  net,  will  become  rich  iu  twenty  years,  and  honestly, 
too  ;  while  the  man  who  sells  only  t«n  thousand  dollars'  worth 
can  plod  on  a  long  life-time  and  get  no  more  than  a  living. 

And,  again,  let  as  look  at  some  of  the  trusts  for  whidi  w 
many  men  have  only  diatribes.  "By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
them."  Prior  to  the  organization  of  the  Sugar  Trust,  the  con- 
sumer was  obliged  t^  pay  from  S  to  12  cents  for  the  sugar  whicb 
now  sells  for  3  to  5  cents  per  pound.  Is  it  an  injury  to  the  poor 
man,  or  any  consumer,  so  to  control  the  sugar  market  that  be 
can  buy  now,  for  three  hundred  dollars,  that  which  three  or  four 
years  ago  coat  him  six  or  eight  hundred  1   We  have  a  waU-pap«i 
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trust,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  consumer  gets  as  good  paper 
to-day  for  five  cents  per  bolt  as,  prior  to  the  organization  of  that 
tmst,  cost  two  to  four  times  that  sam.  So,  too,  we  have  a  school- 
fomi^ore  trust;  and,  hence,  our  public  schoolhouses  are  fur- 
nished with  all  modern  appliances  at  a  half,  or,  at  most,  two 
thirds,  the  cost  of  former  years. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  is  the  target  at  which  a  vast  deal 
of  abuse  is  constantly  hurled ;  but  what  has  it  done  to  subject  it 
to  so  many  shafts  of  the  enemy  f  What  has  it  done  for  the  con- 
sumer of  the  great  illuminating  mineral  oil  f  Nothing  more 
accursed  than  to  enable  the  consumer  to  purchase  at  retail,  in  as 
fimall  a  quantity  at  a  time  as  a  pint  or  quart,  as  much  for  one 
-dollar  as  he  could  x>068ibly  purchase  before  the  organization  of 
that  great  ''  octopus"  for  five  or  six  dollars.  Is  it  an  injustice 
to  the  people  so  to  reduce  prices  of  articles  that  ''enter  into 
-daily  consumption "  as  to  enable  them  to  purchase  to-day  for 
one  hundred  dollars  as  much  as  they  could  purchase  a  few  years 
ago  for  four  hundred — five  hundred — six  hundred  dollars  f 

I  have  no  interest  in  any  of  these  large  corporations  not  held 
in  common  with  the  poorest  and  most  obscure  of  my  fellow-citi- 
zens ;  but  I  believe  in  fair  play,  and,  above  all,  the  dissemination 
•of  truth  among  the  people.  The  editor  who  gives  currency  to 
falsehood  and  misleads  the  public  by  inflammatory  rhetoric, 
who,  by  the  use  of  invidious  terms  and  phrases  coined  in  the 
brain  of  the  ignorant  brawler  and  borrowed  from  the  scheming 
•demagogue  to  create  prejudices  and  envious  resentments  and 
vengeful  animosities  in  the  minds  of  one  class  of  citizens  against 
another,  is  the  most  dangerous  man  in  our  land.  He  is  a  con- 
stant menace  to  the  peace  and  good  order  of  society,  and  the  se- 
curity of  our  homes  and  our  firesides.  Let  no  such  men  be 
trusted. 

From  the  earliest  dawn  of  civilization  it  has  devolved  on  a 
few  men  to  manage  the  business  of  the  world.  It  was  said  more 
than  eighteen  and  a  half  centuries  ago  by  the  Man  whose  ''  name 
is  above  every  name,"  "The  poor  you  have  always  with  you." 
So  it  had  been  for  centuries,  so  it  was  then,  and  so  it  is  to-day  ; 
but  there  is  no  royal  road  to  wealth.    David  was  the  son  of  a 
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poor  man  ;  his  occnpation  that  of  a  shepherd — the  humblest  of 
positions  in  life ;  but  by  his  euergy,  his  courage,  and  his  no- 
flinching  adherence  to  the  best  interests  of  his  conntrymen  be 
became  a  king — a  "plutocrat"  influenced  by  "capitalistic" 
ideas — and  won  an  immortality  of  fame.  The  same  iofloencee, 
the  same  laws  of  life,  environ  men  to-day  that  existed  in  David's 
time.  The  way  is  open  to  all,  but  all  are  not  endowed  with  the 
same  mental  capabilities.  Some  are  "born  tired"  ;  with  the» 
"  sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof,"  Others  never  can 
see  the  movement  of  the  tide  that  leads  on  to  fortune — some  do 
not  care  much  about  tides — do  not  care  how  they  move,  or  when, 
or  whether  they  move  at  all.  All  tliese  are  never  so  happy  as 
when  simply  looking  at  "the  procession^'  as  it  marches  by. 
They  are  content  to  "  throw  mud  "  at  those  who  are  in  it,  and 
to  deride  the  leaders,  and  mock  at  the  inspiration  that  epura 
them  and  their  followers  to  the  noble  achievements  that  lift 
society  from  penury  to  competency  and  comfort — from  igno- 
rance to  that  broad,  generous,  and  charitable  disposition  of  miad 
that  raises  men  above  the  condition  of  the  savage  and  makes 
the  whole  world  kin. 

So  long  as  the  plutocrat  and  the  capitalist  properly  invest 
their  wealth  in  the  industrial  and  commercial  enterprises  of  tbe 
land,  and  thos  give  employment  to  the  people  at  fair  wages, 
and  the  consumers  of  their  products  the  necessaries  of  life  at 
reasonable  prices,  they  are  the  essential  factors  in  our  social  or- 
ganism, without  which  the  individual  cannot  prosper  and  tlie 
nation  cannot  snrvive. 

GiLRERT    L.    EBGUHABT. 


THE  COFFEE-HOUSE  AS  A  RIVAL  OF  THE  SALOON. 

BY  I.  W.  HOWERTH. 

SOCIAL  reformers  are  agreed  that  the  saloon  is  an  evil.  Now 
and  then,  to  be  sore,  we  may  hear  one  contending  that 
the  saloon  is  necessary  to  satisfy  the  social  sense  of  a  certain 
•clasSy  bnt  snch  persons  confose  the  necessity  of  satisfying  men's 
social  desires  with  the  necessary  permanence  of  a  particular 
institution.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  social  ministry  of 
the  saloon  is  great,  and  no  one  objects  to  that  feature.  The 
objection  is  that  that  feature  is  used  as  a  means  to  lure  men  to 
indulgence  of  appetite  which  in  turn  leads  them  to  seek  grati- 
fication of  unsocial  desires.  The  saloon  is,  in  truth,  considered 
in  the  light  of  its  social  ministry,  a  benefactor,  but  it  is  one  of 
that  numerous  class  of  benefactors  whose  benefactions  are  sub- 
sidiary and  auxiliary  to  their  malefactions.  If  by  the  necessity 
of  the  saloon  is  meant  the  indispensableness  of  some  place  of 
social  resort  for  the  masses,  there  can  be  no  dispute.  But  such 
a  place  is  not  a  saloon.  You  may  say  it  is  the  saloon  reformed, 
but  a  reformed  saloon  is  not  a  saloon,  any  more  than  a  reformed 
drunkard  is  still  a  drunkard. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  saloons  are  allowed  almost  a  monopoly 
of  catering  to  certain  legitimate  wants,  they  have  some  excuse 
for  their  existence.  They  flourish  because  they  supply  these 
wants.  In  Chicago,  for  instance,  there  are  about  6,500  places 
where  liquor  is  sold,  or  about  one  saloon  for  every  two  hundred 
and  thirty  of  the  population,  including  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren. Because  of  their  social  ministry,  and  because  they  bring 
in  a  large  revenue,  many  citizens  with  peculiar  notions  of  mu- 
nicipal welfare  wish  there  were  more  of  them.^  Others  demand 
their  abolition  in  toto.  But  it  is  idle  to  suppose  they  can  be 
abolished  without  substituting  something  in  their  place.     Not 

•  Thi8  \a  the  wish  expressed  by  the  Chicago  Chief  of  Police. 
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abolition  but  displacement  is  the  troe  method  of  reform.  And 
to  displace  the  saloon  something  better  mast  be  offered.  As 
General  Booth  has  somewhere  said,  "reformers  will  never  get 
rid  of  the  drinkshop  until  they  can  outbid  it  in  the  sabsidiary 
attractions  which  it  offers  to  its  cuetomers," 

In  this  country  and  especially  in  England  there  have  been 
various  attempts  to  counteract  the  inflnence  of  the  saloon. 
Most  of  uB  are  familiar  with  Mr.  P.  B.  Buchanan's  idea  of  Teetotum 
Clubs.  At  present  there  are  half  a  dozen  of  these  clnbs  in 
London,  and  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago  one  was  established 
in  the  city  of  New  York.*  The  main  features  of  such  a  club 
are  clubrooms,  a  restaurant,  and  a  department  for  the  sale  of 
tea.  The  object  of  the  club  is  "the  recreation,  social  inter- 
course, and  mutual  improvement  of  its  members." 

Another  well-known  substitute  for  the  saloon  is  the  coffee- 
house. A  coffee-house  is  a  liquor  saloon  without  liquor.  It  is 
a  place  where  a  workingman  can  get  a  well-oooked  meal  at  a 
cheap  rate,  where  he  can  read  his  newspaper  and  enjoy  his  game 
of  chess  or  draughts  without  being  preached  at.  It  is  the  saloon. 
less  the  saloon's  evil  concomitantH.f  The  purpose  of  this  paper 
is  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  origin  and  success  of  the  coffee- 
house in  England,  and  to  descritw  some  attempts  to  transplant  it 
in  this  country. 

Long  before  it  was  thought  of  as  a  rival  of  the  saloon,  io  &c( 
from  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  coffee  berry  into  Eor- 
land,:J  the  coffee-house  had  been  a  prominent  feature  of  Loudon 
life.  The  literature  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  foil  of  refer- 
ences to  it  aa  the  rendezvous  of  the  celebrities  of  the  time.  The 
same  literature  is  full  of  evidence  that  the  amusements  practiced 
in  these  coffee-houses  were  not  always  of  a  kind  that  would  be 
tolerated  in  the  coffee-house  of  to-day.||  The  old  coSee-honaM 
were  really  taverns.  A  cnp  of  tea  or  coffee  was  supplied  for 
twopence,  and  a  penny  laid  down  at  the  bar  oq  going  oat  paid 

•  nve  Ihe  Cfiarillel  Kfvifw  tor  March,  1SD3. 

t  Mr.  Robert  OrahBin  la  ClirUtian  al  Work,  Mareb  IB.  ml. 

oXC.  J/upnrtnc,  rol.  XXIV.  p.  73S.  "^ 

I  "  Atl  tbat  fuddllDB  and  puncb-drlDkliig,  that  club  Uid  COffte-hoaM  boodnc,  ilWiV 
ened  the  lives  aacl  eDlBrged  tlie  waLs-lcoala  ol  ihe  meo  of  thBL  »9a."—Thatktt^t. 
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for  newspaper  and  lights.  Hardly  a  relic  of  these  old  resorts 
now  remains.  In  out  of  the  way  comers  of  Wales  there  i& 
something  of  the  sort,  but  new  laws  and  new  costoms  have  abont 
rendered  them  extinct* 

The  change  from  the  old  to  the  new  took  place  abont  1865. 
Abont  that  time  the  Ladies'  Temperance  Prayer  Union  converted 
a  notorious  public  house  in  Dundee,  Scotland,  into  a  temperance 
establishment  and  called  it  the  '^  Dundee  Workman's  Public 
House,  without  Drink."  It  contained  almost  all  the  features  of 
the  modem  coffee-house,  f  This,  however,  was  not  the  real 
origin  of  the  movement  to  substitute  the  coffee-house  for  the 
liquor  saloon.  The  father  of  the  movement  was  Mr.  H.  A. 
Short,  of  Bristol,  England.  Drink  having  killed  his  father,  he 
very  early  became  a  temperance  follower,  and  was  a  marked 
man  among  the  public-house  landlords,  one  of  whom  refused  to 
give  him  the  necessary  hot  water  for  his  cocoa.  ''Very  well," 
said  he,  ^'I'U  get  houses  established  where  they'll  sell  cocoa 
ready  made."  Thus  originated  the  idea  of  establishing  coffee- 
houses. Mr.  Short  set  to  work  and  quickly  had  five  such  houses 
in  existence.  When  he  saw  his  old  friend  the  landlord  again, 
he  was  able  to  say,  ''I  don't  want  your  boiling  water  now." 
That  was  in  Bristol.  When  returning  from  his  ship  one  day  he- 
met  a  Liverpool  gentleman  who  said  he  had  come  to  see  what 
was  being  done.  Mr.  Short  took  him  to  the  five  houses,  and  the 
gentleman  was  so  pleased  that  he  went  back  to  Liverpool  and, 
with  the  help  of  Mr.  Short,  started  a  coffee-house.  They  com- 
menced next  door  to  a  "pub."  "  What  are  you  going  to  do t  "^ 
said  the  landlord.  ''We  are  going  to  try  to  shut  you  up,"  they 
replied.     And  they  did. 

Although  this  account  conflicts  with  the  claim  that  women 
established  the  first  coffee-house,  it  must  be  conceded  that  much 
of  the  credit  for  the  success  of  the  movement,  which  in  England 
seems  to  be  great,  is  due  to  them. 

After  Dundee,  the  first  town  to  engage  in  the  business  of  sup- 
plying work-people  with  public  houses  without  drink  was  Leeds.. 


•  lAppineoWs  Magcuine,  vol.  XXIV,  p.  734. 

t  Mr.  James  Freeman  Clarke's  "Coffee-Houses  and  CoflSee  Palaces/'  p.  13. 
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The  enterprise  proved  to  be  Buccessfal.  Leeds,  therefore,  boasts 
of  being  the  birthplace  of  the  reformed  public-hoa»e  movement 
in  England.  Its  first  house  was  opened  September  30,  1S67,  its 
founder  and  chief  promoter  being  a  woman,  Mrs.  B.  S.  Hind 
Smith.  * 

The  movement  thus  begun  rapidly  spread.  Strong  corpora- 
tions were  organized  to  engage  in  the  business.  In  1873  the 
work  was  begun  in  East  London.  In  18T4  the  People's  Cafe 
Company  was  formed  in  London,  with  the  Earl  of  Sbafteebar; 
as  its  president.  The  next  year  the  Liverpool  Cocoa  Booms 
were  established,  and  in  1S76  the  London  Coffee  Tavern  Cora- 
pany.f  All  these  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  coffee-house 
could  be  made  a  success  without  any  charitable  assistauoe.  Big 
dividends  were  paid.  %  Houses  were  built  where  beer  sellers 
were  thickest  and  the  men  and  women  of  untidy  abodes  were  in- 
duced to  enter  their  doors  and  be  happy  over  a  cup  of  coffee.  || 
Cheerful  places  of  public  refreshment  and  recreation,  these  at- 
tractions  served  as  a  counter  attraction  to  the  public  house  and 
gin  palace.  They  were,  in  fact,  a  reproduction  of  the  old  "  pub- 
lics," with  a  difference.  "But,"  says  an  enthusiastic  English 
reformer,  "thank  God  for  the  difference!"  On  the  2l8t  of 
June,  1ST7,  a  conference  of  the  coffee-houae  men  was  held  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Buke  of  Weetmiuster,  iu  which  papers 
were  read  showing  that  public  coffee-hooses,  opened  iu  suitable 
places  and  conducted  on  sound  principles,  were  largely  used  by 
working  people,  and  had  proved  financially  successful. § 

One  more  instance  is  all  that  need  be  mentioned  of  the  many 
which  England  furnishes  to  prove  the  efficacy  of  the  ooSte- 
bouse  as  a  rival  of  the  saloon.     When  an  institution  is  well  sop- 

•  ■■  Coffee-Houses  and  Cotfte  PaUn-en,"  p.  H. 

t  LtUuTC  Hour,  vol.  XXVtII,  |).  901. 

t  In  tSTH  dlrl<le»ds  wereKs  tDIIovral"  COBbe-Hoiua*  and  OoObe  ralaiMa,"  p.T.): 

No.  or  So-   No.  ufCorTM-    )'cri>i>taa 
cletlen.  HauK«.  OtpluL 

Londou. 4  ;<i>  ( 
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ported,  when  it  pays,  it  supplies  a  want  in  onr  social  system. 
In  the  following  instance  the  experiment  paid.  In  1881  in 
Peterborough,  England,  a  city  of  24,000  inhabitants,  a  company 
with  a  capital  of  $5,000  was  organized  to  build  a  coffee-house. 
After  four  months'  trade  a  dividend  of  7^  per  cent  was  declared. 
The  profits  had  not,  in  1889,  fallen  below  7|  per  cent  and  had 
in  some  years  been  as  high  as  10  per  cent.  * 

The  knowledge  of  these  successes  in  England  led  to  the  trial 
of  the  experiment  here.  Something  was  attempted  in  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  but  with  little  success.  Why  this  was 
so  in  New  York  has  been  accounted  for  as  follows:  ''One 
reason  why  some  of  the  coffee-houses  started  in  this  city  have 
faUed  to  meet  the  hopes  of  their  projectors  has  been,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  because  of  unfortunate  location.  Some  have  been  on  side 
streets  where  comparatively  few  transient  customers  could  be 
^xi>ected ;  others  have  been  located  entirely  out  of  the  district 
where  the  special  need  of  such  institutions  exists."  In  Chicago 
little  has  been  done.  A  so-called  coffee-house  represents  one  of 
the  numerous  activities  of  the  settlement  known  as  the  Hull 
House,  but  it  hardly  falls  within  our  treatment  of  the  coffee- 
house as  a  rival  of  the  saloon.  It  is  a  good  restaurant  and  is 
reported  to  be  paying  expenses.  The  following  from  a  pam- 
phlet lately  issued  by  the  Hull  House  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
work  done  there : 

The  Hull  House  coffee-house  has  been  open  for  six  months.  The 
room  itself  is  an  attractive  copy  of  an  English  inn,  with  low,  dark  raf- 
ters, diamond  windows,  and  large  fireplace.  It  is  open  every  day  from 
six  in  the  morning  to  eleven  at  night.  An  effort  has  been  made  to 
combine  the  convenience  of  a  lunch-room,  where  well-cooked  food  can 
be  sold  at  a  reasonable  rate,  with  ooziness  and  attractiveness.  The  resi- 
dents believe  that  substitution  is  the  only  remedy  against  the  evils  of 
the  saloon.  The  large  kitchen  has  been  carefully  equipped  under  the 
direction  of  Mrs.  Ellen  Richards,  with  a  New  England  kitchen  outfit, 
including  a  number  of  Aladdin  ovens.  The  foods  are  careftilly  pre- 
pared and  are  sold  by  the  quart  or  pound  to  families  for  home  con- 
sumption. Coffee,  soups,  and  stews  are  delivered  every  day  at  noon  to 
the  neighboring  factories.  By  means  of  an  indurated  fiber  can  it  is 
possible  to  transport  and  serve  the  food  hot.  The  employees  purchase 
a  pint  of  soup  or  coffee  with  two  rolls  for  five  cents,  and  the  plan  of 
noon  factory  delivery  is  daily  growing  in  popularity.    The  kitchen  has 

•  J%e  Temperance  OoUerer,  Jane  22, 1889. 
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;  Ufa  ceTiia  each  to  the  two  iiundre<l 
g-room  estabilsbed  by  the  Emergency 
en's  Club. 


beeu  aiipiilyiiig  li»t  lunches  t 
wotueu  employed  in  the  sewii 
Committee  of  the  C'lilcago  Whb 

The  first  attempt  to  establish  a  coffee-honse  ia  BostoD  was 
made  abont  18S1,  by  a  woman.  It  did  not  prove  to  be  a  great 
saccess  and  after  a  time  was  abandoned.  The  nadoabted  suc- 
cess of  the  work  in  England,  however,  had  its  influence  on  cap- 
ital and  in  1S85  a  company  was  incorporated  ander  the  name, 
"Boston  Coffee- House  Company,"  which  established  two  houses. 
The  motive  of  this  company  was  philanthropic,  bat  it  expected 
to  make  its  business  pay.  The  two  houses  mentioned  were  said 
to  be  "rivals  of  the  saloon."  Each  had  a  temperance  billiard- 
room,  a  reading-room,  and  a  cafe.  But  the  attempt  did  not  suc- 
ceed. Ou  the  site  of  one  of  these  houses  there  is  to-day  a 
temperance  billiard-room  with  six  tables.  It  is  npstaira  aod  is 
not  well  patronized.  If  it  was  once  intended  as  "  a  rival  of  the 
saloon"  it  has  considerably  fallen  from  grace.  The  other  boose 
has  long  since  given  place  to  a  restaurant,  the  proprietress  of 
which  did  not  even  know  that  there  had  ever  been  a  coffee- 
house there.  The  Boston  CoEfee-House  Company  and  its  work 
may  be  said  to  be  things  of  the  past. 

Prior  to  this  unsuccessful  effort  to  rival  the  saloon,  the  Ori- 
ental Coffee-House  Company  had  been  formed.  It  was  incor- 
porated in  ISSl.  The  aim  was  to  substitute  the  coffee-hoaae  for 
the  liquor  saloon.  Philanthropic  in  purpose,  it  meant  to  folio* 
purely  bnsiuess-like  methods.  Id  the  two  houses  which  it  estab- 
lished coffee  was  supplied  at  two,  four,  and  six  cents  a  cup,  aod 
meals  at  low  prices.  There  were  reading,  smoking,  pool,  and 
billiard- rooms.  Ko  betting  was  allowed.  The  housee  were  open 
from  6  a.  m.  to  12  p.  m.  At  first  the  company  did  not  sacceed. 
Many  who  had  subscribed  for  stock  in  the  belief  that  it  wasi 
paying  investment,  who  had  cast  their  bread  on  the  waters  hop- 
ing to  gather  it  again  in  a  few  days,  were  disappointed,  and 
their  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  the  coffee-house  systAm  as  a  rival  of 
the  saloon  was  hopelessly  shattered.! 

One  or  the  »ubscrlb*rB,  Mrv.  (.■..n«,  ei-srereUiry  of  tliP  W    C.  T.  U.  of  MMMdM- 
iB,  (Old  tbe  writer  tlifti  liereiperlenceMillallr  ■  ■ ' -■- ■-  -  -  ■-- 

i^'Sy  o^Kg  t 
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After  the  failure  of  the  company  with  the  philanthropic 
motive  it  fell  into  new  hands  and  has  prospered,  but  the  philan- 
thropic motive  has  entirely  disappeared.  Two  new  houses  are 
now  under  the  control  of  the  company.  As  they  are  all  run  on 
the  same  principle  it  will  be  sufficient  to  briefly  describe  one  of 
them.    Let  us  take  the  one  called  '^  The  Gasino." 

The  Oasino  is  little  more  than  a  big  restaurant.     It  aims  to 

give  ^'  first-class  food  in  every  respect  in  great  variety/'  and  also 

coffee,  chocolate,  and  tea  at  satisfactory  prices.     No  intoxicating 

liquors  of  any  kind  are  kept.     Billiard  and  pool-tables  are  in 

this  establishment  and  it  is  open  day  and  night.    Some  idea  of 

the  variety  of  food  supplied  may  be  had  from  the  fact  that  more 

than  one  hundred  and  fifby  items  are  mentioned  on  the  bill  of 

fare.    The  prices  on  this  bill  of  fEire  illustrate  or  suggest  the 

business  motive.     The  following  are  some  of  them  : 

Coffee,  2, 4, 6, 8,  and  10  cents  a  cup.  Oysters  .   .   .  20,  26, 30,  and  36  cents. 

Tea  .   .  **  "  **  "     **    **      "        **  Mutton  chops 36  cents. 

Chocolate 6  and  10  cents.  Sirloin  steak 66  cents. 

Milk 6  cents  a  glass.  Porterhouse  steak $1.00. 

Pie •  .   .  6  and  10  cents.  Ham  and  eggs 26  cents. 

Cake i«    »i    «i      a  Fried  potatoes 10  cents. 

The  dining-room  is  plainly  furnished,  not  by  any  means  at- 
tractively. The  foc^  is  of  excellent  quality,  but  the  billiard- 
room  is  positively  nasty.  Overhead  hangs  a  sign,  ''Betting  not 
allowed, "  and  a  card  informs  loafers  that  they  are  not  wanted. 
It  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  a  place  that  threatens  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  saloon.  In  fact,  I  think  I  may  say  of  the  '^Oriental 
Coffee- House  Company"  that  it  does  not  at  all  represent  the 
coffee-house  system,  for  its  establishments  are  restaurants,  not 
coffee-houses. 

We  come  now  to  a  philanthropic  movement  of  which  I  may 
speak  more  at  length.  I  mean  the  work  of  the  Church  Temper- 
ance Society.  The  Massachusetts  branch  of  the  Church  Tem- 
perance Society,  organized  in  1882,  has  established  in  Boston 
and  its  suburbs  six  coffee-rooms.  These  rooms  are  located  wholly 
from  missionary  considerations.  The  general  aim  is  to  make 
them  as  nearly  like  a  liquor  saloon  as  possible  without  the 
liquor.  Beading  matter,  illustrated  papers,  etc.,  are  provided. 
The  rooms  are  furnished  with  substantial  chairs  and  tables.   Ex- 
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perience  has  proved  that  only  the  most  serrioeable  material  can 
bear  the  rough  wear  to  which  it  ie  liable.  Coffee  at  two  cents  a 
cup  is  provided,  but  it  ie  not  often  called  for.  As  a  mle  the 
frequenters  of  the  room  prefer  water.  They  would  rather  spend 
their  change  for  the  game  of  billiards  for  which  there  is  a  small 
charge  of  two  and  a  half  cents  a  cue.  There  is  no  charge  for 
any  other  game.  Besides  the  games  and  the  reading  there  is  aa 
entertainment  giveu  every  week,  sometimes  two.  These  are  free 
to  men  over  eighteen  years  of  age  ;  in  fact  the  privileges  of  the 
rooms  are  confined  to  this  class.  In  the  winter  of  1892-93  Che 
entertainments  and  lectures  for  the  six  rooms  averaged  25  each 
month.  The  aggregate  attendance  at  the  six  rooms  averaged 
over  300  men  each  night.  The  average  cost  of  each  room  was 
about  $125  per  month.  These  "temperance  saloons"  are  not 
self- supporting — are  not  meant  to  be.  The  manager  thinkB  it 
would  not  be  expedient  to  attempt  to  make  them  so.  He  is  not 
converted  to  the  idea  that  charity  has  anything  to  do  witb 
profits. 

The  rooms  are  open  each  week-day  evening  from  seven  to  ten, 
except  on  the  evenings  of  lectures  or  entertainments  when  the; 
are  not  open  until  eight  o'clock.  If  at  any  time  the  visitors  be- 
come turbulent  the  doors  are  labeled  ''Closed  for  a  week  on  ac- 
count of  disorder."  "  In  every  instance,  the  manager  iofomu 
me,  the  disturbers,  missing  their  privileges,  have  returned  and 
apologized."  Smoking  and  spitting  on  the  floor  are  not  reck- 
oned breaches  of  good  conduct.  No  tobacco,  however,  is  sold. 
No  food  of  any  kind  is  supplied. 

The  writer  once  spent  an  evening  at  one  of  these  roomB,  and 
had  a  very  good  opportunity  to  see  both  the  work  and  the  peo- 
ple who  are  influenced  by  it.  On  arriving  at  the  room  about 
seven  o'clock  he  found  some  boys  who  came  expecting  to  betf 
an  illustrated  lecture  on  London,  and  thinking  the  doors  wereta 
be  opened  at  seven  o'clock.  But  they  were  all  an  hour  too 
early.  This  gave  ample  time  for  an  interview  with  the  boys  in 
regard  to  the  work  of  the  coffee-rooms.  They  expressed  them- 
selves as  appreciating  the  privileges  they  eujoyed.  One  yonog 
fellow  summed  np  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  coffee-room  by  Um 
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remark,  ^' Well,  if  s  a  mighty  good  place  for  a  shinheat  I "  In- 
asmuch as  the  rooms  are  founded  '^to  rival  the  saloons  as  places 
of  oamfartj  in  contrast  with  a  street  comer,  a  crowded  tenement, 
or  a  cold  and  cheerless  garret  or  cellar,"  the  remark  is  a  tribute 
to  their  success. 

Before  the  doors  were  opened,  the  writer  left  the  boys,  '^a 
waitin'  fer  de  gang,"  and  went  into  a  store  near  by-  The  pro- 
prietor was  high  in  his  praise  of  the  neighboring  coffee-room  be- 
cause it  kept  the  boys  off  the  street — and  out  of  his  store. 

In  a  few  minutes  after  the  doors  were  opened  the  small  room 
was  filled.  A  count  of  heads  showed  thirty-two  men  and  boys 
present.  A  drunken  man  staggered  in  but  was  immediately 
ushered  out  by  the  man  whose  business  was  to  keep  order.  This 
officer  had  some  difficulty  in  securing  obedience  to  the  order, 
''Hats  off!"  and  during  the  lecture  he  was  kept  busy  keeping  the 
boys  quiet  The  lecturer  stopped  several  times  and  once  threat- 
ened to  discontinue  his  lecture.  On  the  appearance  of  every 
picture  the  boys  shouted  out  their  comments,  some  of  which 
were  amusing.  <<This  is  the  Tower  of  London,"  said  the  lec- 
turer; ''this  is  the  place  where  political  offenders  are  impris- 
oned." "Democrats!"  shouted  one  of  the  boys.  They  were 
quick  at  seeing  resemblances.  A  London  scene  suggested  similar 
prospects  in  Boston,  and  the  boys  vied  with  each  other  in  point- 
ing them  out.    In  consequence  the  order  was  not  good. 

After  the  lecture  the  boys  went  into  an  adjoining  room  where 
they  played  pool,  billiards,  and  other  games.  Cards  were  not 
allowed.  The  room  they  left  behind  was  a  sight  to  behold.  The 
air  was  full  of  smoke,  the  floor  was  a  sea  of  tobacco  spit,  and  the 
disagreeable  odor  which  arose  from  the  waves  of  this  sea  striking 
against  the  red-hot  stove  made  it  altogether  a  very  disagreeable 
place  to  be  in.  On  expressing  some  dissatisfaction  with  the 
state  of  things,  the  writer  was  told  that  too  much  ought  not  to 
be  exi>ected,  that  the  boys  must  be  elevated  slowly.  He  still  be- 
lieves, however,  that  they  could  be  elevated  more  easily  and 
more  quickly  if  they  dropped  their  ballast  of  pipes  and  to- 
bacco. At  the  People's  Institute  in  Boston,  which  was  also 
visited,  it  was  noticed  that  every  young  man  took  off  his  hat  as 
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800D  as  he  entered  the  room,  and  while  he  remained  seemed  to 
pretend  that  he  was  a  gentleman.  The  manager  said  that  there 
was  little  difficulty  in  keeping  order  in  the  rooms.  The  claas  of 
people  seemed  to  be  not  greatly  different. 

The  real  secret  of  the  disorder  in  the  coffee-room  was  in  the 
fact  that  the  man  in  charge  did  not  have  the  confidence  of  tlie 
boys.  This  was  learned  from  the  boys  themselves,  who  were 
not  only  communicative  but  also  very  kind.  Two  of  them  took 
much  interest  and  great  pains  in  trying  to  teach  their  visitor  16 
play  "parchesi."  This  game,  a  kind  of  backgammon,  isafavor- 
ite  amusement  among  the  boys.  All  remained  at  play  until  the 
manager  began  to  pnt  out  the  lights. 

The  work  of  the  Temperance  Society  is  neither  extensive  nor 
pretentious.  Defects  are  obvious  and  criticism  is  easy.  One 
feels  more  disposed  to  emphasize  the  good  it  is  doing  than  to 
pick  flaws  in  its  methods.  Its  results  cannot  be  tabulated,  but 
DO  one  in  sympathy  with  reform  can  visit  one  of  the  rooms  with- 
out seeing  that  they  are  beneficial.  One  thing  is  plain,  that  ^ 
the  work  is  not  broad  enough.  There  is  not  enough  bosineas  in 
it.  Not  enough  money  either,  for  that  matter.  It  is  bad  enough 
that  it  does  not  bring  economic  returns.  It  is  far  worse  that 
there  is  no  attempt  to  make  it  do  so.  If  this  were  done  the 
rooms  would  be  made  attractive.  The  only  sign  which  draws  at- 
tention to  them  is  on  the  plain,  yellow  window  curt-ain,  "Church 
Temperance  Rooms,"  "Coffee- Rooms,"  "Free  R«adiDg  and 
Amusement  Rooms."  The  thoughtful  observer  is  likely  to  Mk 
himself:  "Why  church  roomsl  or  why  temperance  roomat 
Especially  why  give  such  an  unattractive  exterior  to  a  '  rival  of 
the  saloon'  1 "  The  inside  was  not  more  attractive.  There  wa« 
no  refining  infiuence  in  anything  except  talk,  and  talk  is  cheap. 
The  discipline  was  much  like  the  discipline  of  the  teacher  who 
threatens.  Rooms  of  this  kind  can  never  be  formidable  rivals 
of  the  saloon.  To  rival  the  saloons  saloon  energy  most  be  used, 
and  business  methods,  and  everything  that  makes  the  saloon  at- 
tractive except  the  liquor.  There  is  more  in  the  saloon  titan  the 
devil,  though  many  temperance  reformers  think  that  everything 
connected  with  it  smells  of  brimstone.     If  any  great  thing  is  to 
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be  accomplished  by  the  coffee-house  system  it  will  be  in  the  line 
of  all  other  great  achievements,  not  by  denouncing  all  that  be- 
longs to  the  saloon  and  waiting  for  some  vaguely  imagined  provi- 
dential assistance.  One  of  the  most  prominent  reformers  *  said 
to  the  writer  ,  ^'  We  can  break  the  saloon  all  to  pieces  if  we  only 
set  about  it  in  the  right  way."  But  what  is  the  right  way  f  The 
answer  to  this  question  he  and  many  others  believe  is  not  far  to 
seek.  It  is  furnished  by  a  practical  example  in  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton known  as  ^'Thompson's  Spa." 

Thompson's  Spa,  in  Boston,  on  Washington  Street,  near 
Young's  Hotel,  is  perhaps  the  finest  institution  of  its  kind  in 
America.  Ten  years  ago  Mr.  Eaton,  the  present  owner,  was 
passing  along  Washington  Street  when,  on  observing  a  vacant 
building,  he  thought,  ''There  is  a  good  site  for  a  temperance 
drinking  saloon,"  an  idea  of  which  he  had  obtained  while  trav- 
eling abroad.  He  inquired  of  some  workmen  if  the  building 
was  for  rent.  They  replied,  "It  is  already  let"  He  went  on, 
but  suddenly  thinking  that  the  workmen  might  be  mistaken,  he 
stopped,  turned  about,  went  back,  found  that  the  workmen  were 
mistaken,  leased  the  building,  and  began  business  with  two  em- 
ployeesy  selling  nothing  but  temperance  drinks.  He  soon  found 
that  his  customers  wanted  something  to  eat  with  the  drink.  He 
then  supplied  sandwiches.  The  business  grew.  He  added  pie, 
cake,  and  other  eatables  and  increased  the  number  and  variety 
of  his  drinks.  With  no  other  advertisement  than  the  good  words 
of  his  customers  his  business  has  grown  until  to-day  he  has  al- 
most $100,000  invested,  employs  92  men,  whose  aggregate  wages 
are  $200  a  day,  mixes  about  160  different  drinks,  and  has  ar- 
rangements and  conveniences  unsurpassed  in  any  other  estab- 
lishment of  the  kind  in  the  world. 

None  of  the  drinks  sold  by  Mr.  Eaton  contain  a  trace  of  al- 
cohol. He  believes  in  drawing  the  line  strictly  between  alco- 
holic and  non-alcoholic  drinks.  "I  am  convinced,"  he  says, 
"that  the  drinking  of  light  wines  or  beers  undoubtedly  creates 
an  i^[>petite  for  stronger  liquors."  He  makes  all  his  160  drinks 
himself,  using  the  greatest  skill  and  pains.     He  is  careful,  he 
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says,  to  make  each  ooe  auit  his  owd  tasEe,  for  he  finds  that  here, 
too,  it  ia  better  to  try  to  please  ooe's  self  than  everybody  else. 
The  drinks  are  served  hot  and  cold,  and  are  called  by  names 
which  usually  saggest  an  ingredient  or  flavor.  Mr.  Baton  does 
not  follow  the  plan  advocated  by  some,  that  is,  to  borrow  names 
from  liquor-saloon  drinks.  The  following  are  some  of  the  drinks 
with  the  price  of  each  : 

Cold  Drinks.  Hot  Drinkti. 

Acid  phosphate .10  Be«f  tea  .    ,..,..  .10 

Egg  phosplmte  . .10  Beef  and  celery  10 

Egg  lemon 10  Bouillon.              .  .10 

Lemonade 05  Chicken  brolli  .10 

Florida  oranges 05  Choeoliite  .  .10 

Coffee a5  Cocoa  ...  .05 

Vanilla 05  CoflFee  ...  ,(6 

Pine-apple 05  Lemon  ...  .05 

Orange .05  Lemonade ...  .06 

Ginger  ale  ,               10  Ginger .05 

Orangeade             .           .             .05  Clam  juice  ....  .10 

RuBaian  tea .10 

KiiHBian  eollee  ...  .10 

The  price  of  eatables,  of  which  there  is  a  large  variety,  ranges 
from  five  cents  to  20  cents.  On  the  second  floor  is  a  lauch-room 
which  is  open  from  11  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m.  Daring  the  greater  part 
of  that  time  it  is  literally  packed.  There  are  also  lunch  connter^ 
CD  the  ground  floor.  Oirls  serve  the  lunches,  men  the  drinkB. 
All  classes  of  men  visit  the  counters  of  Mr.  Eaton.  It  is  o^n 
called  a  '<  fashionable  drinking  saloon,"  bnt  it  is  visited  by  all 
who  desire  a  good  "  soft  drink  "  or  a  lunch.  Mr.  Baton  says : 
"  I  have  been  surprised  at  many  expressions  of  satisfaction  which 
1  have  received  from  men  of  all  classes  for  the  opportunity  af- 
forded at  my  place  of  business  for  obtaining  a  refreshing  drink, 
and  I  frequently  find  at  my  counters  bartenders  and  owners  of 
liquor  saloons  expressing  themselves  as  gratified  with  the  drink 
there  obtained."  He  says,  too.  that  hundreds  of  persons  who 
are  addicted  to  the  use  of  strong  drink  have  said  to  him  that 
by  taking  a  drink  at  the  temperance  bar  "their  appetite  for 
strong  drink  has  been  satisfied."* 

The  success  of  Thompson's  Spa  proves  two  things  :  first,  that 
there  is  a  demand  for  such  places ;  second,  that  under  the  right 

•  Ltnd  'I  Hnwt.  July,  IWf.',  p,  17. 
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kind  of  management  they  bring  enormons  returns.  '  Mr.  Eaton 
is  already  independently  rich.  He  owns  his  own  yacht,  travels 
much,  in  shorty  enjoys  his  deserved  success.  What  is  the  secret 
of  that  success  f  Energy  and  business  talent.  He  runs  his  place 
purely  on  business  principles.  The  price  of  success  here  is  the 
price  of  it  everywhere.  He  sees  to  it  that  nothing  is  offered  his 
customers  that  is  not  as  good  as  he  can  make  it.  He  practices 
no  false  economy.  One  of  his  cooks  was  observed  spreading 
some  butter  on  some  dough.  Inquiry  was  made  as  to  whether  it 
was  cheap  butter  or  oleomargarine.  It  was  found  that  it  waa 
the  best  butter  in  the  market.  All  the  materials  used  are 
the  very  best.  All  the  employees  are  well  paid  and  treated 
as  gentlemen  and  ladies.  No  exx)ense  has  been  spared  in 
fitting  up  the  rooms,  which  are  attractive  in  the  highest  degree. 
The  decorative  painting  in  the  lunch-room  alone  cost  $4,700. 
Above  a  side  door  is  a  piece  of  work  that  cost  $200.  A  beauti- 
ful and  artistic  sign  attracts  the  passerby.  There  are  seven- 
teen telephones  in  the  building  and  all  the  improved  apparatus 
for  cooking  and  serving.  The  lunch-room  on  the  second  floor  is 
served  from  above ;  the  street  floor  from  below.  For  a  small 
space,  42  square  feet,  occupied  by  the  elevator,  Mr.  Eaton  i& 
charged  the  highest  rent  paid  in  Boston,  $700  a  year. 

This  establishment,  then,  answers  the  question  how  to  make 
the  coffee-house  a  success.  ^'It  is  not,"  says  its  proprietor,  ''a 
Sunday-school,"  but  it  surely  furnishes  a  most  instructive  object 
lesson  to  every  one  interested  in  social  reform.  It  has  led  its 
founder  to  the  belief  that  ''temperance  would  be  advanced  by 
encouraging  places  for  the  sale  of  non-alcoholic  drinks,  and,  if 
X)068ible,  by  making  the  opportunity  for  sociability  prominent" 
It  is  the  best  example  of  the  coffee-house  which  Boston  affords, 
and  it  gives  t6  one  who  studies  it  a  feeling  of  confidence  in  the 
ability  of  the  coffee-house  to  rival  the  saloon.  One  cannot  help 
regretting  that  it  is  an  isolated  example,  for  surely  a  number  of 
such  places  would  largely  decrease  the  patronage  of  liquor 
saloons.  Men  have  long  been  saying,  ''The  saloon  must  go!" 
Here  seems  to  be  what  can  make  it  go.  At  any  rate,  we  wha 
believe  that  it  ought  to  go  must  all  agree  with  Bishop  Paddoick 
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that  "  an;  bonest  and  fairly  promising  effort  is  safer  tban  sleep 
while  sucb  countless  souls  are  being  lost,  such  untold  misery  be- 
ing inflicted,  such  snaresand  pitfalls  laid  for  our  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, yes,  for  our  very  ministers  of  Christ." 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  coffee-house  is  the 
only  factor  in  the  solution  of  the  drink  problem,  or  that  it  is  ad- 
vocated as  such.  All  that  is  claimed  is  that  by  intelligent  man- 
agement the  coffee-honse  may  become  a  formidable  rival  of  the 
saloon,  and  thna  weaken  its  power.  This  is  the  opinion  of  most 
men  who  are  qualified  to  judge.  The  late  Bishop  Brooks,  writ- 
iag  to  the  author  of  this  article  iu  regard  to  the  coffee-house 
movemeut  iu  Boston,  said  :  "  I  am  not  an  expert  regarding  the 
-coffee-house  system,  but  I  bave  known  enough  of  its  working  to 
be  sure  of  its  usefulness  and  good  results.  It  has  been  very 
limited  in  its  scope  compared  with  the  evils  with  which  it  has  lo 
fight,  but  it  has  proved  its  right  to  be  carefully  considered  and 
energetically  pushed."  Clergymen,  heads  of  temperance  organ- 
izations, employees  and  business  men,  persous  interested  iu  re- 
formatory and  philauthropic  societies  and  movements,  as  well  as 
managers  of  coffee-houses  in  England,  declare  the  coffee-honae 
to  be  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  temperance  work.  Is  it  not  about 
time,  then,  that  temperance  reformers  give  up  the  idea  of  driv- 
ing the  saloon  out  of  the  field  by  a  unanimous  cry  of  "  shoo ! " 
and  devote  themselves  to  an  attempt  to  beat  it  on  its  own  ground, 
and  to  rid  our  people  of  the  appetite  for  drink  by  "the  expulsive 
power  of  a  new  affection  "  t 

I.  W.  HOWERTH. 
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THE  ISSUE  IN  NINETY-SIX. 

BY  OEN.   A.  J.   WARNER,   PRESIDENT    OP    THE    BIMETALLIC    LEAGUE. 

THE  thing  first  to  be  settled  in  this  oonntry  is,  What  shall 
be  our  money.  And  until  this  is  settled  nothing  can  be 
settled.  Everything  else  hinges  on  this.  It  is  the  cornerstone 
on  which  rests  the  whole  fabric  of  our  indnstrial  system.  There 
-can  be  no  certainty  in  bnsiness  of  any  kind  until  we  have  de- 
termined what  shall  constitute  the  standard  of  value  in  the 
United  States,  what  standard  or  primary  mcmey  shall  consist  of, 
how  it  shall  be  supplied,  and  how  and  by  whom  the  paper  cur- 
rency shall  be  issued,  and  its  volume  regulated  and  controlled. 
Until  these  questions  are  settled  a  general  revival  of  business 
cannot  take  place  and  become  permanent  for  the  reason  that 
conditions  absolutely  essential  to  safe  business  undertakings  are 
wanting. 

Hence  the  money  question  is  and  unU  be  the  issue  in  this  coun- 
try until  it  is  settled  and  settled  rightly.  It  is  not  made  the  issue 
at  the  mere  behest  of  a  party,  or  of  any  body  of  voters.  It  is 
of  necessity  the  supreme  issue  and  can  be  displaced  by  no  other 
in  the  election  of  1896. 

But  it  is  asked  :  Can  a  new  party  be  formed  on  a  single  issuef 
When,  in  a  free  government,  people  take  sides  on  a  dominant 
issue,  parties  are  then  and  there  formed.  Those  in  favor  of  the 
;gold  standard  already  form  one  party,  albeit  that  some  call 
themselves  Democrats  and  others  Bepublicans.  On  this  issue, 
however,  they  all  vote  one  way,  and  they  will  vote  one  way  for 
president  in  1896. 

Those  opposed  to  the  single  gold  standard  and  in  favor  of  re- 
storing the  constitutional  standard  of  gold  and  silver,  must  also 
vote  together  for  a  president  in  1896,  or  the  battle  will  be  lost 
With  those  for  the  gold  standard  united,  in  the  presidential 
election,  and  those  against  it  divided,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  result    The  gold  party,  in  such  an  event,  will  win. 
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Succeeafal  parties  always  form  on  Bingle  issues.  The  first 
party  in  this  country  was  the  party  in  favor  of  iodepeodence. 
They  eeparated  from  the  Tories  on  that  issue.  After  independ- 
ence had  been  won  all  were  patriots  and  at  Urst  there  was  no 
division  into  parties.  The  Democratic  party,  under  Jefferson, 
was  formed  on  the  idea  of  keeping  the  power  of  government  in 
the  people  and  against  federalistio  tendencies  to  centralization 
of  power.  The  Republican  party  was  formed  on  the  single  idea 
of  opposition  to  slavery,  or,  more  strictly,  against  the  extensioD 
of  slavery  into  the  territories. 

What  issues,  other  than  the  tariff,  keep  the  Republican  party 
together  now  T  And  yet  everybody  knows  that  the  tariff  is  no 
longer  a  distinctive  party  issue.  Every  shade  of  opinion  on  the 
tariff  can  be  fonnd  in  both  parties.  But  if  this  were  not  the 
case,  under  present  conditions  protection  cannot  be  made  ef- 
fective, and  therefore,  through  force  of  circumstances,  the 
tariff  question  cannot  be  a  controlling  issue. 

A  very  brief  analysis  of  the  situation  will  make  this  clear. 
First,  the  United  States  is  a  debtor  nation.  It  is  estimated  that 
from  three  hundred  to  four  hundred  millions  of  dollars  most  be 
paid  annually  to  other  countries  as  interest  on  loans,  dividends, 
for  the  carrying  trade,  etc.  That  is,  besides  of&etting  imports 
with  exports,  from  three  to  four  hundred  millions  additional 
must  be  paid  annually  to  even  up  accounts.  This  large  balance 
that  accumulates  yearly  against  us  must  now  be  paid  in  gold  or 
in  commodities. 

It  is  evident  that  it  could  not  be  paid  entirely  in  gold  for  a 
single  year  without  overthrowing  the  gold  standard.  If  paid  in 
part  even  in  gold,  a  gold  famine  immediately  sets  in,  followed 
necessarily  by  a  contraction  of  money  and  credit,  that  precipi- 
tates a  rapid  fall  in  prices. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  annual  debt  can  be  paid  with  com- 
modities only  on  condition  that  we  will  sell  onr  prodnots  enough 
lower  than  other  countries  to  induce  onr  creditors  to  tmke  com- 
modities of  us  rather  than  demand  gold. 

In  supplying  commodities  we  must  compete  with  other  debl 
countries — with   South   American   states,    with   inflated 
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currencies  ]  with  India,  with  a  silver  currency ;  with  Asia,  trad- 
ing on  a  silver  basis ;  and  with  debtor  nations  of  Europe  under 
suspension  of  specie  payments.  Moreover,  as  Mill  long  ago 
showed,  no  debtor  nation  can  maintain  an  even  level  of  prices 
with  creditor  countries.  Prices,  for  manifest  reasons,  must 
always  be  somewhat  lower  in  a  debtor  country  than  in  a  creditor 
country,  the  difference  in  price  levels  depending  somewhat  on 
the  amount  of  annual  payments  required  as  compared  with  the 
entire  trade  of  the  country. 

About  eighty  per  cent  of  the  exports  of  the  United  States  are 
the  products  of  farms,  mines,  and  forests.  As  to  all  these 
products,  therefore,  it  must  be  clearly  manifest  to  every  one  that 
prices  in  this  country  must  be  kept  as  low  as  in  any  other  country 
in  the  world,  no  matter  under  what  system,  or  at  how  low  wages 
production  may  be  carried  on.  Any  attempt  to  raise  prices  in 
any  class  of  the  products  we  export  must  operate  to  at  once 
check  exports  and  thus  lead  to  a  demand  for  gold  to  make  up 
the  loss,  which  in  turn  sends  prices  down.  Hence,  tarifb  can- 
not x)06sibly  be  made,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  raise  prices  in 
this  country  above,  or  even  fully  up  to,  the  international  level 
of  prices  without  expelling  gold. 

Second,  as  to  the  products  which  are  not  exported,  while  a 
protective  tariff  may  to  some  extent  keep  out  competing  prod- 
ucts and  give  the  home  supply  to  home  producers,  even  as  to 
such  products  a  tariff  cannot,  if  it  were  right  to  attempt  it, 
keep  prices  in  the  manufacturing  industries  greatly  above  the 
level  of  prices  for  other  products. 

Manufacturers  in  order  to  sell  must  have  somebody  to  buy — 
must  have  somebody  able  to  buy,  and  it  is  manifest  that  they 
who  produce  from  farms,  forests,  and  mines  what  must  go  to 
pay  debts  abroad  can  buy  of  manufacturers  only  to  the  extent  of 
the  value  of  what  they  themselves  produce.  In  other  words, 
the  power  of  any  class  to  buy  is  limited  to  the  value  of  what 
they  have  to  offer  in  exchange.  Hence,  if  in  order  to  compete 
with  other  countries  and  pay  debts  abroad,  half  our  population 
can  earn  but  fifty  cents  a  day,  they  cannot  buy  what  the  other  half 
can  produce  at  a  dollar  a  day  ;  they  can  only  buy  one  half  of  it 
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Therefore,  those  who  produce  at  high  wages  being  able  Ut  aelt 
but  half  what  they  prodnce,  most  be  idle,  or  tbey  most  produce 
at  lower  cost  so  that  more  can  be  evenly  exchanged.  Compe- 
tition, after  more  or  less  resistance,  always  operates  to  bring 
things  to  a  common  level,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  prevent  wide  dif- 
ferences. 

Therefore,  no  debtor  nation,  under  a  common  gold  standard, 
can  keep  up  prices  by  protective  tariffs,  and  hence  the  tariff  caa 
no  longer  be  a  controlling  iasue,  because  it  is  economically  im- 
possible to  accomplish  by  a  tariff  what  the  friends  of  protection 
have  claimed  for  it.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  stat«  in  this  con- 
nection that,  if  instead  of  paying  our  annual  debt  abroad  with 
either  gold  or  commodities,  we  shoald  go  farther  in  debt  and 
issue  more  bonds,  while  such  a  policy  was  in  force  and  new  bonds 
were  accepted  in  lieu  of  gold,  the  law  as  to  prices  above  stated 
would  be  in  some  degree  modified,  and  the  price  level  in  tliis 
country  might  then  be  raised  even  above  the  level  of  other  coun- 
tries. This,  in  fact,  was  the  condition  of  things  from  13T9  to 
1802,  during  which  period  we  increased  our  debt  abroad  at  least 
83,500,000,000,  or  an  average  of  over  $300,000,000  a  year.  Like 
a  man  who  has  mortgaged  his  farm  and  then,  instead  of  paying 
interest  out  of  the  products  of  his  farm,  gives  new  notes  and  haB 
a  good  time  till  final  pay-day  comes,  we  had  a  good  time  till  our 
creditoiB  would  take  no  more  of  the  kind  of  notes  or  secoritice 
we  had  been  sending  them,  aud  demanded  gold  or  government 
bonds. 

The  object  of  this  diversion  is  to  bring  out  into  clear  light  the 
great  fact  that  a  debtor  nation,  with  a  common  gold  standard, 
cannot  make  protection  effective,  and  hence  that  the  tariff  is  not 
and  cannot  be  made  a  controlling  issue  in  this  country  as  long  as 
these  conditions  exist.  The  Republican  party,  therefore,  has  no 
longer  a  distinctive  issue.  It  has  nothing  left  but  the  money 
question,  and  a  candidate  for  president  will  be  selected  with 
reference  to  the  money  question  rather  than  the  tariff. 

What  distinctive  issue  has  the  Democratic  party  I  Will  it  be 
a  lower  tariff  1  There  must  at  least  be  duty  enough  laid  for 
revenue,  and  that  will  be  more  than  can  be  made  effective  for 
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protection.    There  is,  therefore,  no  controlling  issae  before  the 
country,  for  any  party,  but  the  money  question. 

The  issue  on  the  money  question  is,  first,  between  the  single 
gold  standard  and  a  return  to  the  constitutional  standard  of  gold 
and  silver,  and,  second,  the  issue  and  regulation  of  the  paper 
currency.  In  any  discussion  of  the  change  made  in  the  money 
standard  of  the  United  States  in  1873,  the  fact  can  never  be  lost 
sight  of  that  the  change  then  made  was  a  downright  firaud  upon 
the  people.  The  claim  that  the  act  demonetizing  silver  was 
passed  openly,  in  the  full  light  of  day,  after  free  and  full  dis- 
cussion and  with  the  knowledge  of  the  people,  is  simply  an 
egregious  lie.  No  other  word  adequately  expresses  the  real  fsEUst- 
Not  forty  men  out  of  forty  millions  of  people  then  in  the  United 
States  knew  or  suspected  that  such  a  change  was  about  to  be 
made.  No  mention  of  it  can  be  found  in  a  single  paper  of  that 
day.  Not  a  citizen  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  in  Congress  or  out,  ex- 
cept the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate,  had 
any  knowledge  of  what  was  being  done.  At  most,  but  two  sen- 
ators and  not  half  a  dozen  members  of  the  House  knew  that  the 
Mint  Act  of  1873  contemplated  changing  the  money  standard  of 
the  United  States  from  gold  and  silver  to  gold  alone.  They  who 
would  make  coming  generations  believe  that  the  act  of  1873  was 
an  honorable  act,  deliberately  passed,  are  guilty  of  trying  to 
make  a  flEdsehood  stand  in  history  for  the  truth.  This  act  was  the 
result  of  a  cold-blooded  conspiracy  to  spoliate  the  world,  and  no 
more  effective  way  could  possibly  have  been  devised. 

With  the  gold  standard,  the  supply  of  standard  money  is 
limited  to  the  annual  production  of  gold,  which,  although  for  the 
time  being  is  increased  by  recent  finds  in  Australia  and  Africa, 
is  certain  to  become  in  the  near  future  a  waning  supply. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  needs  for  gold  to  supply  new  countries 
and  an  ever-increasing  population  must  go  on  increasing  indefi- 
nitely. As  the  supply  of  standard  money  diminishes  relatively 
to  the  demand  for  it,  all  forms  of  currency  and  credit  resting  on 
gold  must  be  restricted  and  the  level  of  prices  go  down  accord- 
ingly. In  brief,  on  the  basis  of  gold  alone  money  and  credit  can 
be  but  half  the  volume  it  would  be  with  gold  and  silver  botb 
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formiDg  the  basis  of  other  money  and  credit.  The  qaeatioa, 
therefore,  of  the  money  standard  involves  primarily  the  entire 
question  of  money  and  credit,  and  throagh  theee  the  qnestion  of 
prices  generally.  For  this  reason  the  question  of  the  creation 
and  regulation  of  a  paper  carrency  is  inseparable  from  that  of 
the  coinage  of  the  metals. 

If  the  states  or  private  corporationn  or  individuals  may  create 
a  paper  currency,  government  control  of  coinage  will  amount  to 
very  little.  The  issuers  of  paper  money  may  put  it  out  in  Buch 
volume  as  to  expel  coin  entirety  from  the  conntry.  This  has 
been  done  more  than  once  during  the  present  century.  This  has 
taken  place,  too,  and  may  again  ^hile  the  currency  is  ostensibly 
redeemable  on  demand.  Webster,  in  bis  subtreasury  speech,  in 
1S38,  said  :  "The  circulation  of  paper  tends  to  displace  coin, 
it  may  banish  it  altogether.  At  this  very  moment  it  has  ban- 
ished it."  Again,  "  If  others  may  drive  out  the  coin  and  fill  the 
country  with  paper  which  does  not  represent  coin,  of  what  use 
is  that  exclusive  power  over  coins  and  coinage  which  is  given  to 
Congress  by  the  Constitution !  Wherever  paper  is  to  circulate 
as  subsidiary  to  coin,  or  as  performing  in  a  greater  or  lees  de- 
gree the  functions  of  coin,  its  regulation  naturally  t)elongs  to  the 
hands  which  hold  the  power  over  coinage.  This  is  an  admitted 
maxim  by  all  writers  ;  it  has  been  admitted  and  acted  upon  od 
all  necessary  occasions  by  our  own  government  throughout  it» 
whole  history." 

It  has  become  the  fashion  of  late  to  repeat  as  a  sage  remark 
the  saying  that  the  government  should  go  out  of  the  banking 
business,  which  has  been  well  answered  by  proposing  that  the 
banks  shall  go  out  of  the  government  business.  That  the  crea- 
tion of  money  is  no  part  of  legitimate  banking,  was  long  ago 
settled,  Mr.  George  Ward  Iforman  said  in  his  testimony  befon 
the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  1S57;  "The  issue  of  paper 
money  is  a  perfectly  distinct  operation  from  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness of  banking  and  you  cannot  mix  up  together  the  issue  of  paper 
money  and  ordinary  banking  business  without  doing  mischief." 

Lord  Overstone  in  his  testimony  before  the  same  commia 
said  : 
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I  certainly  think  it  quite  essential  that  tlie  issue  of  paper  money 
should  be  kept  entirely  separate  and  distinct  from  everything  connected 
with  the  banking  business. 

Again, 

The  supply  of  the  current  coin — that  is,  the  money  of  the  realm — 
ought  to  be  entirely  separated  from  the  banking  business,  which  is 
simply  trading  in  money,  borrowing  at  a  lower  rate  and  lending  at  a 
higher  rate. 

And  again, 

The  sole  privilege  of  coining  money,  whether  copper,  silver,  gold,  or 
paper,  ought  to  be  vested  in  one  institution,  established  for  that  ex- 
clusive purpose  and  subject  to  strict  regulation  of  law ;  no  share  of 
such  privilege  ought  to  be  conceded  in  any  form  to  banks  or  to  private 
individuals Perfect  freedom  of  competition  should  be  es- 
tablished in  the  business  of  banking,  correctly  understood,  and  ef- 
fectually distinguished  from  the  functions  of  coinage  or  from  that  of 
issuing  paper  tokens  or  representatives  of  coin — ^that  is,  bank  notes, 
which,  in  fact,  is  coining  under  a  form  peculiarly  susceptible  of  abuse 
— ^because  the  undue  issue  of  paper  notes  is  not  restricted  by  that  in- 
trinsic value  which  eflectually  regulates  the  issue  of  metallic  money. 

This  has  been  the  settled  doctrine  in  Earope  for  at  least  half 
a  centnry  and  certainly  no  enlightened  ooontry  ontside  of  the 
United  States  wonld  entertain  for  a  moment  a  proposition  to 
torn  over  to  ten  thousand  banks  the  issne  and  control  of  a  paper 
currency.  By  what  principle  are  banks  governed  in  the  issne 
of  paper  currency  f  By  no  principle  whatever  but  their  own 
interests.  Is  it,  then,  really  proposed  to  tarn  over  to  thousands 
of  banks  the  right  to  issne  notes  to  circulate  as  money,  each 
bank  being  left  to  act  independently  as  its  own  interests  may 
dictate  f  The  bare  statement  of  the  proposition  to  subject  the 
volume  of  currency  in  any  country  upon  which  the  prices  of  all 
commodities,  the  wages  of  labor,  and  the  value  in  money  of 
every  man's  property  depends,  is  enough  to  shock  the  sense  of 
propriety  of  any  man  of  competent  understanding. 

Neither  can  anything  be  more  absurd  than  the  claim  that  such 
a  currency  would  be  flexible — ^increasing  automatically  as  cur- 
rency was  needed  and  returning  again  upon  its  issuers  when 
not  needed.  Suffice  it  to  state  here,  that  no  such  relation  exists 
between  money  supply,  when  that  supply  comes  from  the  print- 
ing press,  and  needs  for  money  as  admits  of  automatic  regu- 
lation.    A  single  reason  for  this  statement  will  be  sufficient  to 
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bring  this  fact  out.  A  sudden  increase  in  the  volume  of  money, 
or  an  increase  beyond  the  increase  of  populatioo,  will  always 
be  attended  by  a  rise  of  prices )  and  as  prices  rise  the  demand 
for  money  increases  pari  passu.  This,  too,  ia  a  demand  antike 
that  arising  from  increase  in  the  number  of  transactions,  which 
never  gives  back.  Hence  if  prices  double,  as  the  result  of  an 
increase  of  currency,  the  demand  for  two  dollars  in  every  trans- 
action will  be  as  great  as  the  demand  for  one  before. 

But  enongh  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  question  of  supply- 
ing a  substitute  for  coin  is  inseparable  from  that  of  coining  the 
metals.  The  only  automatic  system  of  regulation  of  money  sap- 
ply  possible  is  through  the  production  of  the  precions  metals ; 
and  the  question  comes  back  to  this:  "Shall  the  money 
function  be  conferred  on  both  gold  and  silver,  as  through  all  the 
ages  of  the  past,  or  shall  this  function  henceforth  be  limited  to 
gold  alone  t " 

This  will  be  the  issue  in  this  country  until  settled  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  will  be  in  the  electioo 
of  1896. 

A.  J.  Wabh 
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WHY  MUNICIPAL  REFORM  IS  A  FAILURE. 

BY  CHARLES  E.   BURTON. 

THE  qnestion  of  whether  municipal  reform  is  a  flEtilnre  is  un- 
fortunately no  longer  a  debatable  question.  There  was  a 
time  when  any  abases  or  corruption  that  might  happen  to  come 
to  light  in  some  particular  city  seemed  to  be  a  shock  to  the  com- 
munity ;  seemed  to  bring  to  bear,  in  some  degree,  a  force  of  pub- 
lic opinion  that  carried  with  it  at  least  a  hoi)e  of  victory  over 
those  who  were,  in  effect,  engaged  in  piracy  upon  the  com- 
munity's treasure.  That  conditions  have  changed  in  this  respect, 
more  especially  during  the  last  decade,  cannot  be  denied.  Nor  is 
there  any  ignorance  abroad  upon  the  subject  of  corruption  in  city 
government.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  government  of  large 
cities  is  always  a  '* boodle"  government.  Any  well-informed 
New  Yorker  has  known  for  years  practically  all  that  has  been 
proved  by  the  Lexow  investigations.  These  investigations  brought 
nothing  new  to  the  New  York  public;  they  only  brought  out  si)e- 
cific  instances  of  corruption  and  succeeded  in  adducing  legal 
proof  of  the  same. 

How,  then,  shall  we  account  for  this  curious  condition  of 
affairs  t  How  account  for  the  undoubted  fact  that  a  city,  whose 
inhabitants  are  numbered  by  millions,  quietly  and  consciously 
submits  to  having  its  public  treasury  looted  by  a  little  band  who 
constitute  but  a  small  fraction  of  one  i>er  cent  of  the  community! 
The  substance  of  these  questions  being  put  to  various  i)ersons  of 
intelligence  with  whom  the  writer  has  chanced  to  converse  upon 
the  subject  brought  out  such  a  curious  diversity  of  views  as  to 
the  causes  and  proposed  remedies  that  I  am  prone  to  give  a  few 
of  them  in  brief,  as  they  seem  to  epitomize  the  opinions  of  what 
are  known  in  a  general  way  as  the  ''  better  classes." 

1.  ''The  foreign  voter."     Eemedy:  anti-immigration  laws. 

2.  ''Ignorant  voters."     Eemedy:  compulsory  education. 
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Deplorable,  bat  do  definite 
Remedy: 


I 


3.   "Decline  in  pnblic  morality." 
remedy  proposed. 

i.   "  Drink  evil,"  with  its  concomitant  corraption. 
prohibition. 

6,  "Socialistic  teaehinga."     Eemedy  :  indiTidaalism. 

6.   "Individualism.''     Bemedy  :  socialism. 

These  various  expressions  of  opinion  give  ua  glimpaee  of  the 
field  that  require  much  thought  and  disoussioD  ;  bat  it  can  easily 
be  shown  that  not  one  of  them,  or  all  of  them,  account  for  the 
widespread  and  seemingly  mysterious  indifference  of  a  majority 
of  the  voters  in  large  cities  in  regard  to  waste  or  robbery  of  the 
public  fnnds. 

The  first  reason,  except  for  its  wide  and  thoughtless  accept- 
ance, seems  hardly  worthy  of  consideration.  Are  we  ludiaust 
Was  not  our  nation  with  all  its  cities  created  by  immigrants  and 
their  descendants  I  Why,  then,  is  it  so  suddenly  alarming  that 
our  kith  and  kin  are  still  coming  to  join  U3 1  The  second  reason 
is  scarcely  entitled  to  more  consideration,  for  the  proportion  of 
ignorant  voters  is  annually  decreasing  under  the  iofiaence  of  onr 
common  school  system  and  widespread  current  literature.  la 
regard  to  the  decline  in  public  morality,  in  spite  of  all  the  cor- 
rnptioD  in  pnblic  places  there  are  abundant  reasons  for  thinking 
that  the  pnblic  conscience  was  never  more  sensitive  and  awake 
than  at  present.  The  very  widespread  manifestations  of  a  dis- 
position to  recognize  the  uaiversal  brotherhood  of  man  ;  the  ex- 
tension of  missionary  systems  ;  the  recognition,  among  both  re- 
ligionists and  noD -religionists,  of  the  element  of  justice  la  the 
treatment  of  social  questions — these  and  many  other  facts  indi- 
cate that  the  eternal  verities  of  religion  have  a  stronger  hold 
upon  the  pnblic  conscience  than  ever  before. 

In  regard  to  the  evil  of  drink,  while  it  is  less  general  than 
formerly,  the  very  fact  that  it  has  become  a  more  potent  factor 
in  politics  is  only  concomitant  to  the  very  condition  we  are  di^ 
cussing — the  condition  of  indifference  to  the  welfare  of  the  puh- 
tic  funds.  Of  socialism  and  individualism  it  maybe  said  that 
while  the  latter  has  always  been  counted  as  a  bulwark  of  streogtb 
in  a  free  community,  it  finds  less  scope  now  than  formerly,  and 
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the  former  is  not  yet  snfficiently  prevalent  to  produce  an  ap- 
preciable effect  upon  the  body  politic  in  metropolitan  govern- 
ment. 

Standing  on  the  ocean  beach  one  sees  the  peri)etual  roll  of 
waves  toward  the  shore  and  wonders  how  there  can  be  danger 
for  the  bathers,  but  the  student  of  science  knows  that  under- 
neath the  surface  there  is  a  silent  current  known  as  the  ''  under- 
tow," which  sometimes  overcomes  and  drags  under  the  most 
strong-limbed  of  bathers.  The  student  of  sociology  knows  that 
underneath  all  the  talk  about  the  rule  of  the  majority  there  is  a 
dangerous  undercurrent  of  indifference  in  regard  to  what  shall 
become  of  the  public  funds ;  a  feeling  among  the  majority  of  the 
voters  that  the  public  funds  are  not  their  funds.  In  brief  this 
may  be  expressed  as  an  alienation  from  the  commonwealth,  a 
feeling  among  the  employed,  non-property  owning  classes  that 
they  have  no  part,  and  can  have  no  part,  in  the  common  toeaUh 
of  the  community.  It  is  this  alienation  from  the  commonwealth 
that  constitutes  the  dangerous  political  undertow,  for  preach 
purity  in  politics  as  we  may,  so  long  as  a  msyority  of  the  voters 
believe  that  a  robbery  of  the  public  funds  is  in  no  sense  a  rob- 
bMy  of  their  funds,  just  so  long  will  they  decline  to  sacrifice  time 
or  means  to  check  such  robbery. 

In  this  matter  the  public  have  instinctively  recognized  a  great 
principle  that  is  being  more  slowly  reached  by  logic  and  reason. 
It  is  undeniably  true  that  the  final  effects  of  either  good  or  bad 
government  is  measured  in  its  financial  results  by  land  values. 
Municipal  reform  never  raises  wages;  municipal  corruption 
never  lowers  wages.  If  the  whole  government  of  New  York, 
for  instance,  could  be  made  pure  and  free  from  all  jobbery,  or 
even  if  some  philanthropic  millionaire  should  come  forward  and 
defray  the  city's  expenses  so  that  no  taxes  at  all  would  be  re- 
quired, what  would  be  the  result  t  The  wage- workers,  the  pro- 
fessional and  business  classes,  and  all  who  do  not  own  land 
would  be  no  better  off  than  now ;  for  while  the  city  would  have 
greater  advantages  as  a  place  in  which  to  live  and  do  business 
the  owners  of  the  land  would  charge  for  that  increased  advan- 
tage.    The  increase  of  rent  would  fully  balance  the  decrease  of 
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taxea,  and  ia  the  eod  no  one  woald  be  beae&ted  but  tbe  own- 
ers of  land.  So  entirely  does  this  principle  bold  sway  that 
great  public  bequests  always  fail  of  their  object,  all  of  their  ma- 
terial benefits,  at  least,  going  finally  to  the  owners  of  land. 

In  the  small  city  from  which  I  write,  some  years  ago  a  wealthy 
lady  gave  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  establish  a  free 
public  library  and  city  water  supply.  Of  course  it  made  the 
city  a  better  place  to  live  in  and  of  course  the  owners  of  the 
land  charged  people  a  higher  price  for  liring  here.  lu  another 
t«wn  in  the  same  state  a  millionaire  presented  the  town  with 
public  buildings  and  library,  all  sufficiently  endowed  to  renew, 
insure,  janitor,  light,  heat,  and  attend  them  forever.  It  was 
probably  intended  as  a  benefit  to  the  public,  but  building  sites 
in  that  vicinity  went  up  with  a  bound  and  the  whole  financial 
benefits  of  the  bequest  went  to  the  owners  of  land.  The  wage- 
worker  found  his  rents  increased  whether  he  had  any  time  to 
spend  in  the  new  library  or  not. 

It  is  this  instinctive  recognition  of  the  fact  that  all  pabiic 
benefits  go  eventually  to  the  owners  of  the  land  that  causes  the 
increasing  indifference  to  municipal  reform  among  so  lat^e  a 
number  of  voters,  and  the  percentage  of  people  who  do  not  own 
land  is  steadily  increasing. 

To  remedy  this  evil,  then,  it  is  evident  that  some  new  social 
adjustment  must  be  brought  about  by  which  every  voter  shall 
be  made  to  feet  that  the  public  interests  are  his  interests.  Thia 
can  only  be  accomplished  by  means  of  the  single  tax,  whicli 
would  appropriate  for  public  uses  the  ground  rents.  As  these 
would  be  expended  to  pay  public  es[>enses,  each  person  would 
soon  learn  to  know  that  the  common  wealth  was  his  wealth — as 
much  his  as  it  was  any  one's  ;  that  public  lienefits  of  whatever 
kind  which  increased  the  vatne  of  land,  instead  of  going  entirely 
to  swell  the  gains  of  a  few  individuals,  as  at  present,  would 
benefit  the  whole  community. 

With  this  quickened  interest  in  public  affairs,  when  every  voter 
would  feel  the  stimulus  of  self-interest,  there  would  soon  be  « 
purification  that  would  make  civil  reform  a  reality,  and  its  reflex 
influence  would  greatly  improve  Iwth  public  and  private  morals. 
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As  all  bnsinefis  and  industry  would  be  relieved  of  taxes,  they 
would  prosi>er  without  hindrance  and  nothing  would  suffer  but 
the  ^'vacant  lot  industry."  After  all,  justice  is  the  only  safe 
public  policy.  As  land  values  are  created  entirely  by  the  pub- 
lic, it  is  simple  justice  to  tax  such  values  to  pay  the  public 

expenses. 

Chakles  E.  Burton. 


PRESIDENTIAL  POSSIBILITIES:  HON.  JOSEPH  C.  SIBLEY. 

BY  HON.   11.   M.   IRWIN, 

TOSEPH  C.  SIBLEY,  of  Franklin,  Pa.,  who  has  beeo  sug- 
'^  gested  by  the  Bimetallic  Leagae  as  a  suitable  candidate  Tor 
the  presidency  of  the  United  States  in  1S9G,  waa  the  second 
child  and  eldest  son  of  Dr.  Joseph  C.  and  Lucy  Elvira  Sibley, 
and  was  born  at  Friendship,  Allegany  County,  X.  T.,  February 
18,  1S50.  His  father  was  highly  esteemed  for  his  character, 
learning,  kindly  manners,  and  pnblic  spirit>,  as  well  as  for  bis 
skill  in  his  chosen  profession  of  medicine  and  surgery.  It  ma; 
be  interesting  in  passing  to  note,  for  the  benefit  of  the  antiqua- 
rian and  genealogist,  that  the  surname  signifies  "laud  of  peace," 
and  that  the  first-known  ancestor  who  bore  it  in  America  came 
from  England  to  Salem,  Mass.,  in  1629.  H^  mother,  whoee 
ancestors  were  co-workers  with  Roger  Williams,  the  pioneer  of 
religions  liberty,  still  retains,  although  she  is  past  the  line  of 
three-score  and  ten,  a  bright  mind,  an  attractive  presence,  and 
an  all-absorbing  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  her  children. 

As  both  father  and  mother  in  their  youth  had  taught  school 
successfully,  it  was  natural  that  the  children  should  be  early 
impressed  with  the  value  of  education.  Their  son  Joseph 
seemed  to  have  a  strong  natural  liking  for  books,  and  it  soon 
became  necessary  to  cnrb  instead  of  to  encourage  him  in  study. 
As  illustrating  his  tastes  as  a  child,  and  as  confirmatory  of  the 
old  adage  that  "the  boy  is  father  to  the  man,"  it  may  be  men- 
tioned in  this  oouuectioa  that  at  the  age  of  seven,  while  con- 
valescent from  a  severe  spell  of  sickness,  be  amused  himself  by 
reading  through  a  two-volume  history  of  the  life  and  campaigns 
of  Napoleou  Bonaparte.  Two  years  later  he  was  sent  to  a  Ger- 
man school  to  acquire  the  language,  as  his  father  had  a  high  ap- 
preciation of  the  sterling  qoalities  of  the  German  people  and  tiie 
rich  treasures  of  their  lit«ratare. 

Fortunately  his  love  for  outdoor  life  and  sports  of  all  1 
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was  second  only  to  his  love  for  books,  and  conduced  to  build  up 
a  grand  physique,  without  which  mental  abilities,  however 
brilliant,  must  always  hobble  along  their  course  on  crutches. 
Probably  no  little  of  his  health  and  muscular  development  he 
owes  also  to  the  work  which  in  boyhood  he  performed  on  his 
father's  farm  in  Erie  County,  N.  Y.,  where  he  often  proved  a 
willing  and  serviceable  hand  during  the  busy  seasons. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen,  while  a  student  at  the  Friendship 
Academy,  his  plans  for  a  college  course  were  suddenly  upset  by 
the  death  of  his  father.  The  six  hundred  dollars  which  he  re- 
ceived as  his  share  of  the  estate  was  turned  over  to  his  brother- 
in-law,  Charles  Miller,  whom  he  chose  for  a  guardian.  From 
that  time  to  the  present  the  business  interests  of  these  two  gen- 
tlemen have  been  closely  identified.  However,  the  loss  of  a 
course  in  college  did  not  mean  with  him  the  loss  of  an  education. 
He  had  acquired  a  love  for  literature,  history,  and  political 
economy,  and  has  been  a  diligent  reader  and  dose  student  of  the 
masters  in  each  of  these  fields  from  that  time  up  to  the  present. 

For  the  five  years  prior  to  1871  he  was  variously  engaged.  A 
part  of  the  time  he  continued  at  school,  taught  a  district  school 
one  winter,  worked  on  a  farm  for  an  uncle  during  haying  and 
harvesting,  then  clerked  in  a  drug  store,  and  commenced  ta 
read  medicine.  Finally  he  came  to  Franklin,  Pa.,  and  assisted 
in  the  dry  goods  store  which  his  brother-in-law  had  started  in 
1866,  and  in  which  all  his  little  moneyed  capital  was  invested* 
Owing  to  the  steady  fall  of  prices  after  the  war,  the  store  was  at 
length  closed  out  at  a  considerable  loss. 

From  1871  to  1873  Mr.  Sibley  was  the  representative  in  Chi- 
cago of  the  Gktlena  Oil  Works.  Here  he  met  with  a  full  share 
of  the  discouragements  incident  to  establishing  a  new  business. 
During  the  great  fire  he  lost  all  his  effects  and  came  near  losing 
his  life.  In  1873  he  returned  to  Frauklin  and  organized  a 
company  for  the  manufacture  of  valve  and  signal  oils,  which, 
after  many  experiments,  he  had  finally  succeeded  in  perfecting. 
At  the  outset  he  did  much  of  the  manual  labor  incident  to  the 
manufacture,  as  well  as  making  the  sales,  attending  to  the  cor- 
respondence, and  keepiug  the  books. 
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To  the  now  noted  trotting-borse  and  Jersey-cattle  enterprise 
of  Miller  &  Sibley,  which  bad  beeo  started  in  1S8L,  Mr.  Sibley 
devoted  himself  very  zealously.  When  free  from  office  cares,  if 
not  fonnd  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  large  and  well-aelected  library, 
he  was  pretty  certain  to  be  found  at  the  farm,  outliniog  Dinner- 
ona  improvements  and  supervising  the  progress  of  the  work.  It 
was  while  thus  engaged  that  the  changed  condition  of  the 
farmer  from  what  it  was  in  his  boyhood  days  impressed  itself 
upon  bis  mind,  and  snggested  an  inquiry  and  examination  into 
the  underlying  economic  causes  which  had  brought  about  the 
disastrous  result.  What  coDclusions  he  finally  reached  need  not 
be  here  entered  upon,  inasmuch  aa  tbey  have  on  several  public 
oocasioca  been  ably  set  forth  by  him.  Among  the  many  suc- 
cesses which  the  firm  have  achieved,  we  may  quote  that  of  hav- 
ing the  champion  trotting  sire  for  the  year  1894,  the  holding 
since  1886  of  the  championship  yearly  milk  record  in  the  Jersey 
breed,  and  the  breeding  and  developing  of  the  cow  that  won  the 
sweepstakes  prize  in  the  show-riDg  at  the  World's  Fair.  Asa 
director  of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  Mr.  Sibley  labored 
succeasfnlly  for  the  adoption  of  the  practical  scale  of  points  now 
in  nse,  which  it  ia  believed  has  been  of  great  value  to  dairy  inter- 
ests. As  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  presi- 
dent of  the  State  Dairymen's  Association,  and  a  director  of  tbe 
N'ational  Association  of  Trotting  Horse  Breeders,  he  also  ren- 
dered active  aud  efficient  service  to  tbe  agricultural  and  IMS 
stock  industries  of  the  oonnlry.  ^H 

Following  tbe  footsteps  of  bis  father,  Mr.  Sibley  was  for  Sli| 
eral  years  a  member  of  the  Republican  party,  but  in  1884,  aflw 
a  thorough  study  of  the  subject,  he  came  to  tbe  conclusion  that 
its  nltra  high-tariff  policy,  which  is  now  so  conveniently  desig- 
nated as  "McKinleyism,"  was  unwise  and  unjust.  Since  tbat 
time,  although  be  has  been  classed  as  a  Democrat,  be  has  on 
many  occasions  shown  that  be  regarded  the  duty  of  patriotism 
as  immeasurably  above  tbe  duty  of  party  fealty.  In  1879  lie 
was  elected  mayor  of  Franklin,  but  was  never  a  candidate  for 
any  other  political  office  until  iu  1892  be  was  tendered  the  ootu- 
iuation  for  Congress  by  the  Democratic,  People's  parly,  and 
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Prohibitionists,  in  the  Twenty-sixth  Pennsylvania  District,  al- 
though he  was  a  resident  of  the  twenty-seventh.  The  district, 
while  giving  Harrison  a  majority  of  2,315  votes  over  Cleveland, 
gave  Sibley  a  majority  over  Flood,  the  Bepnblican  nominee,  of 
3,387. 

Hid  record  in  Oongress  is  too  well-known  to  need  more  than  a 
brief  recapitulation.  When  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  Act  was 
taken  up  in  the  House  in  1893,  he  voted  for  the  free  coinage  of 
silver  at  the  different  ratios,  then  for  the  substitution  of  the 
Bland- Allison  Act,  and  finally  against  the  bill.  His  sx>eech  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  August  18,  1893,  in  support  of  his  posi- 
tion, attracted  general  attention  throughout  the  country,  and 
nearly  a  million  and  a  half  copies  of  it  have  been  called  for. 
Probably  no  other  speech  in  Oongress  since  the  war  has  had  so 
wide  a  circulation. 

In  the  last  session  of  Oongress  he  opposed  with  great  earnest- 
ness the  Cleveland-Carlisle  Currency  Bill,  and  also  the  Oold- 
Bond  Besolution.  His  speech  of  January  8th,  1895,  condemning 
all  makeshifts,  and  contending  for  bimetallism  as  the  only  real 
solution  of  our  financial  difficulties,  is  considered  by  the  adher- 
ents of  free  silver  to  be  one  of  the  most  logical,  powerful,  and 
comprehensive  answers  in  a  short  compass  that  has  ever  been 
made  to  the  contentions  of  the  gold  monometallists. 

He  favored  the  income  tax  amendment  to  the  tarifif  bill,  but 
he  voted  against  the  bill  itself,  inasmuch  as  it  failed  to  provide 
sufficient  revenue  for  the  expenses  of  the  government,  and  crip- 
pled  certain  American  industries  without  comi>ensating  advan- 
tages. 

His  course  in  opposing  bUls  which  were  desired  by  the  presi- 
dent brought  him  into  disfavor  at  the  White  House,  and  finding 
he  would  be  able  to  do  but  little  toward  positive  measures  of  re- 
lief under  the  present  administration,  he  declined  to  be  a  can- 
didate for  reelection,  and  left  the  state.  The  Democrats  i>er- 
sisted  in  keeping  his  name  in  nomination,  and  the  ballots  when 
counted  showed  that,  though  Oriswold,  Eepublican,  had  been 
elected,  Sibley  had  run  several  thousand  votes  ahead  of  his 
ticket,  and  it  was  generally  admitted  that  if  he  had  entered  the 
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coutest  ati<l  made  a  canvasB,  he  could  easily  have  been  his  ovd 
successor. 

His  business  record  is  one  of  which  any  man  might  well  be 
proud.  He  has  never  appeared  in  court  either  as  plaintiGT  or  de- 
fendant. He  has  never  had  a  strike,  never  lowered  wages,  or 
lengthened  the  honrs  of  labor.  His  employees  when  sick  have 
received  half  pay,  and,  in  short,  he  has  treated  all  who  work  for 
him  with  humanity  and  consideration.  To  a  large  circle  of 
friends  it  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise  that  i^.  Sibley's  name  has 
been  mentioned  in  conne&tion  with  the  presidency.  If  marked 
natural  abilities,  wide  business  experience,  exalted  patriotdsm, 
extensive  research  into  the  realms  of  political  history  and 
finance,  unswerving  personal  integrity,  and  a  deep  sympatb; 
with  those  who  toil  for  their  daily  bread,  do  not  render  a  man  a 
suitable  candidate,  it  is  a  pertinent qDestiOD  what  more  desirable 
qualities  should  the  people  demand  of  one  upon  whom  they  pro- 
pose to  bestow  the  highest  gift  at  their  disposal. 

H.  M.  IR' 
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JURY  REFORM. 

BY  HORACE  F.   CUTTER. 

ON  THE  7th  of  August,  1894,  one  of  the  most  important  bills 
ever  presented  in  the  United  States  Senate  Chamber  was 
very  quietly  introduced  by  Senator  George  G.  Perkins  of  Galifor- 
nia,  and  the  senators  then  present  were  called  upon  to  resolve  as 
to  what  action  should  be  taken  in  reference  to  a  measure  which  if 
adopted  will  modify  and  eventually  change  materially  the  crim- 
inal procedure  in  every  state  in  the  Union.  The  bill  introduced 
by  Senator  Perkins  was  read  twice  and  then  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.     It  is  as  follows : 

A  BILL  IN  RELATION  TO  TRIALS  BY  JURIES  IN  UNITED  STATES 

COURTS. 

^^Beit  enacted  by  the  Semite  and  House  of  Bepreaentatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  Assembledy  That  the  laws  in 
relation  to  trials  by  juries  in  the  United  States  courts  are  hereby 
amended  so  that  hereafter  in  civil  actions  and  cases  of  misde- 
meanor the  jury  may  consist  of  twelve  or  any  number  less  than 
twelve  upon  which  the  parties  may  sigree  in  open  court,  but  in 
criminal  cases  amounting  to  felony  the  jury  shall  consist  of 
twelve  i>ersons. 

''Sec.  2.  That  in  civil  actions  three  fourths  of  the  jury  and  in 
criminal  cases  five  sixths  thereof  may  render  a  verdict :  Fro- 
videdy  That  a  trial  by  jury  may  be  waived  in  criminal  cases  not 
amounting  to  felony  by  the  consent  of  both  parties  expressed 
in  open  court,  and  in  civil  actions  by  the  consent  of  the  parties 
signified  in  such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law." 

Senator  Perkins  had  introduced  this  bill  with  the  approval  of 
several  of  his  constituents,  some  of  them  occupying  positions  of 
great  prominence  ;  one  a  federal  judge,  one  an  ex-judge  of  the 
state  Supreme  Court,  one  the  sub-treasurer  of  the  United  States, 
and  one  the  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  San 
Francisco. 
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The  attentioQ  of  the  people  or  California  bad  already  bees 
called  to  a  similar  proposed  measare  for  tbemselves,  and  the  en- 
tire press  of  the  state  appears  to  be  uaauimous  in  desiring  that 
the  criminal  Jary  system  shall  be  changed  so  as  to  conform  an 
nearly  as  possible  to  that  of  the  civil,  which  provides  that  thre« 
quarters  of  the  jary  can  render  a  verdict.  This  has  proved  so 
successful  and  satisfactory  for  several  years  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  any  one  who  would  be  desirous  to  return  to  the 
old  custom. 

While  many  thoaght  that  the  criminal  system  should  be  the 
same  as  the  civil,  yet  there  was  a  leaning  by  others  to  the  merci- 
ful and  prndent  by  providing  that  there  must  be  (en  out  of  the 
twelve  agree  upon  the  verdict  which  should  decide  the  fate  of  the 
criminal,  and  in  conformity  with  their  wishes  the  bill  was  drawn 
up,  and  after  having  been  submitted  to  one  of  our  leading  law- 
yers was  sent  by  me  to  Senator  Perkins,  who  thought  it  beet  to 
place  it  without  alteration  in  the  hands  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee for  them  to  determine  upon  its  merits  and  what  further 
action  should  be  advisable. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  the  change  seem  irresistible,  for  in 
every  other  ease  where  the  decision  is  to  be  determined  by  % 
vote,  the  majority  rules. 

In  the  courts  of  the  entire  civilized  world,  with  the  exception 
alone  of  England,  the  insistence  of  a  unanimous  verdict  is  un- 
heard of.  The  criminal  law  of  France  provides  that  a  majority 
of  the  twelve  jurors  may  find  a  verdict.  In  Kussia  it  is  the  same 
as  iu  France ;  in  Germany  two  thirds  may  find  a  verdict.  In 
our  military  trials  a  majority  determines  the  fate  of  the  acctuted. 
Other  arguments  are  plain  and  self-evident;  it  would  aid  ma- 
terially in  inducing  business  men  to  serve  on  jnries,  as  leaBeniog 
the  chances  of  wearisome  hours  of  delay  in  endeavoring  to  arrive 
at  a  verdict. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  Stales  provides  that  in  all 
criminal  prosecntions  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a 
speedy  and  public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  state  and 
district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been  committed ;  but  It 
does  not  say  that  the  verdict  whether  of  acquittal  or  conriotion 
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shall  be  a  nnanimous  verdict  Oar  Sapreme  Oourt  consists  of 
seven  justices  and  the  decision  of  four  stands  as  the  opinion  of 
the  entire  court  and  determines  the  fate  of  the  person  under 
trial;  and  it  would  be  considered  preposterous  to  have  it  in- 
sisted upon  that  they,  the  justices,  should  be  kept  together  until 
they  had  arrived  at  a  unanimous  decision. 

Obviously  the  adoption  of  this  measure,  while  assisting  to  in- 
sure the  conviction  of  anarchistSy  would  go  far  toward  avoiding 
the  necessity  for  '^ vigilance  committees"  and  ''lynch  law"  ad- 
vocacy. 

The  French  and  Italian  governments  have  adopted  EQ[>ecial 
meaBureSy  the  whole  civilized  world  is  taking  action  against 
anarchism,  and  seemingly  this  change  of  our  jury  system  would 
be  a  great  move  in  the  right  direction  for  the  United  States,  and 
I  hox>e  will  meet  with  encouragement  from  the  press  all  over  the 
Union. 

Horace  F.  Cutter. 
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INDETERMINATE  SENTENCES* 

HON.  QEORGE  M.  BUCK. 

THE  subject  which  gives  ite  title  to  this  paper  cannot  be 
profitably  considered  solely  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
sentimentalist,  the  philaatbropiBt,  or  the  sociotogiet,  bat  mnst  be 
regarded  from  the  staadpolnt  of  plain,  practical  common  sense. 
Nevertheless  a  practical,  common  sense  view  of  the  sabject  can- 
not be  obtained  if  we  disregard  feelings  of  sentiment,  the  claims 
of  humanity,  or  the  welfare  of  society.  Reproach  is  cast  npoa 
the  taw,  the  fair  name  of  J  uatice  is  aspersed  whenever  it  is  taught 
by  word  or  example  that  the  administration  of  the  law  is  a  mat- 
ter of  the  head  only  and  in  no  way  concerns  the  sentimeats,  the 
emotions,  the  sympathies  of  the  human  heart.  We,  the  judge 
on  the  bench,  the  jury  in  their  box,  the  advocates  at  the  bar,  the 
Bi}ectah)rB  in  the  court  room,  and  the  trembling  criminal  in  the 
dock  are  all  children  of  oue  common  Father  ;  and  this  relation- 
ship of  every  human  being  to  every  other  human  being  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  figure  of  speech,  more  than  a  mere  sentimeot : 
it  is  a  living,  commanding,  controlling  fact,  a  fact  which,  whether 
we  recognize  it  or  ignore  it,  will  continue  to  exist,  to  exert  its 
influence  on  the  race,  and  to  determine  in  no  small  degree  the 
destinies  of  mankind  as  long  as  humanity  endures.  And  be- 
cause this  is  so,  the  conduct  of  organized  society — which  we  csll 
the  state — toward  those  who  disobey  the  laws  of  the  state,  most 
ever  be  a  matter  calling  for  the  broadest  philanthropy  and  the 
highest  regard  for  the  welfare  of  society,  combined  with  the 
greatest  practical  wisdom.  Any  system  or  scheme  for  the  pnniab- 
ment  of  criminals  which  has  regai'd  only  to  the  protection  of 
society  and  which  takes  no  account  of  the  welfare  of  the  criminal 
must  in  the  very  nature  of  things  be  inhnman  and  wicked ; 
while  too  great  tenderness  for  the  individnal  and  too  little  care 
for  the  protection  of  society  is  not  only  in  the  higheet  degree  tin- 
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wise,  bat  is  also  downright  cruelty  to  the  innooent,  law-abiding 
members  of  society  who  are  left  without  adequate  protection 
from  the  assaults  of  the  vicious ;  and  society  itself  cannot  long 
endure  unless  it  affords  ample  protection  to  the  humblest  and 
feeblest  member  of  the  community.  As  Gibbon  well  observes 
in  his  matchless  work  on  the  rise,  decline,  and  fall  of  the  Boman 
empire :  ''A  sin,  a  vice,  a  crime  are  the  objects  of  theology, 
ethics,  and  jurisprudence.  Whenever  their  judgments  agree, 
they  corroborate  each  other ;  but  as  often  as  they  differ,  a  pru- 
dent legislature  appreciates  the  guilt  and  punishment  according 
to  the  measure  of  social  injury." 

All  this  is  trite  enough,  but  we  need  to  have  our  attention 
sharply  called  to  these  primal  principles  which  underlie  all  social 
and  political  organization  if  we  would  have  a  clear  conceptioh 
of  the  matter  of  the  prevention  and  punishment  of  crime. 

Now,  it  may  seem  to  be  unbecoming  for  one  who  is  an  admin- 
istrator of  the  law  to  find  fault  with  the  law  which  it  is  his  duty 
to  administer,  and  it  may  seem  to  be  presumptuous  in  any  one 
to  criticise  a  system  which  has  been  in  vogue  for  so  long  a  time 
as  the  present  method  of  punishing  criminals  by  imprisonment 
for  a  stated,  fixed,  and  determinate  period.  But  I  want  to  sug- 
gest, with  all  due  deference  to  the  wisclom  of  the  lawmakers 
who  have  given  and  continued  this  method  for  ages  past,  whether 
there  is  not  much  room  for  grave  doubt  whether  this  method  is 
not  so  wanting  in  justice,  so  inadequate  and  ineffectual  in  its 
results,  as  to  call  for  a  very  decided  modification.  And  I  shall 
refer  to  a  few  of  the  imperfections  of  the  present  system  before 
discussing  the  remedy  which,  in  my  judgment,  ought  to  be 
adopted. 

In  the  first  place,  the  sentenciug  of  criminals  for  a  fixed  time 
works  inequality  and  is  thereby  inequitable.  '^  Equality  is 
equity"  in  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law  as  well  as  in 
the  decision  of  chancery  causes.  But  this  equality  cannot  be 
secured,  nor  can  there  be  anything  approaching  equality  under 
the  present  system.  It  must  be  remembered  that  infractions  of 
the  law  amounting  to  crimes  are  as  various  as  other  events  in 
human  history  and  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  two  offenses 
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which  are  precisely  alike  or  very  nearly  alike.  We  have  very 
convenient  divisions  of  crimes  into  offenses  against  the  stale. 
ofTenses  against  life,  ofienses  against  the  person,  offenses  against 
property,  offenses  against  pnblic  justice,  offenses  against  public 
peaca,  offenses  against  chastity,  offenses  against  the  public 
health,  and  various  other  titles  too  numerous  to  recite,  and 
these  we  divide  and  subdivide  almost  endlessly,  bat  no  two  of- 
fenses  named  in  any  division  or  subdivision  can  be  alike;  for 
who  does  not  know  that  no  two  murders,  for  instance,  which 
were  ever  committed,  were  or  could  have  been  exactly  alike  in 
their  circumstances  or  incidents.  So  that  in  considering  the 
grade  of  offense,  where  can  we  find  scales  of  justice  of  snch  fine 
poise  as  to  indicate  with  anything  like  certainty  the  degree  of 
atrocity  involved  in  the  act  itself?  It  is  evident  from  the  very 
statement  of  this  question  that  the  ntniost  obtainable  informa- 
tion must  leave  much  unkuown  that  ought  to  be  known,  and  that 
the  conrt  in  investigating  the  circamatances  under  which  a  crime 
was  committed  must  often  grope  in  the  dark  in  a  vain  quest  for 
facts  which,  if  known,  wonld  have  great  weight  on  the  side  of 
severity  or  of  mercy. 

But  when  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  attending  the  oom- 
mission  of  the  offense  have  been  learned  so  far  as  possible,  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  pronouncing  a  just  jodgmeut  have 
only  begun  to  make  their  appearance.  It  mnst  he  conceded,  I 
think,  by  all  who  have  made  the  matter  of  crime  and  punish- 
ment the  subject  of  thought,  that  all  the  woes  and  evils  pro- 
nounced by  law  against  criminals  have  one  main  object  in  view, 
namely,  the  protection  of  society  by  the  prevention  of  crime, 
and  this  in  three  different  ways  :  first,  by  reforming  the  offender ; 
second,  by  putting  it,  for  a  time  at  least,  out  of  the  power  of  one 
who  has  committed  a  crime  to  commit  other  crimes ;  and,  third, 
by  deterring  others  from  committing  crime  for  fear  of  the 
penalty. 

But  the  idea  of  punishment  as  a  means  of  inflicting  pain  or 
suffering  on  the  criminal  has  no  place  in  the  law.  The  law  is  as 
incapable  of  enmity,  retaliation,  or  revenge  as  it  is  of  sympi 
Hatred,  malice,  vindictiveness  have  no  more  place  in  the  hei 
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society  than  in  the  mind  of  Gk)d.  And  so  it  is  or  should  be 
recognized  as  a  trnth  in  penology  that  the  first  and  chief  object 
of  punishment  is  the  reformation  of  the  offender  and  that  the 
other  two  objects  which  have  been  stated,  though  not  to  be  lost 
sight  of,  are  still  of  less  importance  than  the  one  first  named. 
But  in  order  that  the  offender  may  be  induced  to  reform,  in  or- 
der that  the  deprivation  of  his  liberty  may  be  for  such  a 
period  as  to  justify  an  expectation  that  society  will  be  hence- 
forth free  from  assaults  by  him,  and  in  order  that  the  punish- 
ment inflicted  on  him  may  have  a  salutary  effect  on  others,  the 
one  who  prescribes  the  limit  of  incarceration  should  have  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  offender  in  all  its  de- 
tails, his  birth,  parentage,  education,  environments,  life.  But 
these  are  the  very  things  which,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the 
judge  who  pronounces  the  sentence  does  not  know  and  cannot 
know.  In  this  regard  the  most  usual  criminal  cases  may  be  thus 
described : 

A  crime  against  property  has  been  committed.  The  criminal 
has  been  arrested  and  pleads  guilty  or  is  tried  and  convicted. 
He  is  a  stranger  in  the  neighborhood  where  he  is  condenmed. 
The  judge  appeals  to  the  prosecuting  attorney,  but  that  of&cer, 
however  zealous  and  ef&cient  he  may  be,  can  learn  nothing  of 
the  man's  history  and  the  sheriff  is  equally  ignorant  The  of- 
fender on  being  interrogated  tells  a  smooth  story  of  greater  or 
less  plausibility  which,  if  true,  would  make  him  a  fit  subject  for 
judicial  clemency,  but  which,  if  not  true,  shows  the  culprit  to  be  a 
hardened,  lying  villain.  To  disbelieve  his  story  might  be  to  do 
a  gross  injustice  and  harden  the  heart  of  the  offender  past  all 
hope  of  reformation  \  to  believe  it  might  be  to  make  the  way  of 
the  transgressor  easy  instead  of  hard  and  lead  him  to  conclude 
that  continuance  in  crime  is  better — all  things  considered — than 
to  abandon  his  vicious  course.  What  can  the  judge  do  f  He  is 
but  human,  fallible,  and  however  wise  and  shrewd  he  may  be 
he  is  a  being  of  limited  knowledge  and  limited  judgment,  liable 
to  make  mistakes,  and  a  mistake  at  this  point  must  be  fraught 
with  consequences  which  will  be  disastrous  alike  to  the  criminal 
and  to  society.     A  single  incident  from  the  experience  of  the 
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writer  will  iiluatrate  this  part  of  the  Bubject.  Two  men  were 
arrested  for  burglary.  According  to  their  story,  corroborated 
by  the  officers  who  made  the  arrest,  there  was  a  third  person 
who  though  coDcemed  in  the  crime  had  escaped  arrest.  The 
two  who  were  caaght  were  honest  looking,  apparently  candid 
young  men,  with  hands  hardened  by  toil,  and  with  nothing  id 
their  words  or  demeanor  which  betokeued  habitual  criminals. 
Their  story  was  a  straightforward  one  and  a  separate  examina- 
tion and  cross-examination  failed  to  reveal  any  flaws  in  it.  Ac- 
cording to  their  story,  briefly  told,  they  were  honest,  mial 
workingmen,  coming  from  different  states  and  meeting  by  acci- 
dent in  the  city  and  had  there  fallen  iu  with  a  stranger  aud  by 
him  plied  with  drink  and  were,  while  in  that  state,  easily  M 
into  assistingin  the  burglary.  Testimonials  from  men  apparently 
of  intelligence  and  veracity  supported  their  story  which  was  far- 
ther corroborated  by  facts  learned  by  the  officers.  "With  some 
reluctance  and  not  a  little  misgiving  a  light  sentence  was  pro 
nounced  in  the  case  of  each,  and  within  a  week  thereafter  it  was 
learned  by  accident  that  the  men  were  professional  criminals  wbo 
had  each  served  time  more  than  once  in  different  prisons  f»r 
short  terms,  escaping  a  long  term  each  time  through  testimonials 
prepared  by  confederates,  and  that  the  calloused  condition  of 
their  hands  was  the  result  of  toil  in  the  workshops  of  the  prisou 
from  which  they  had  recently  Ijceu  discharged. 

But  it  wonid  be  impossible  in  a  paper  of  much  greater  leugtb 
than  this  can  properly  be,  to  mentiou  one  half  the  glaring  de- 
fects in  the  system  of  determinate  sentences,  defects  which  are. 
I  think,  apparent  to  every  judge  of  the  circuit  courts  of  this 
state.  So  that  these  other  imperfections,  although  quite  as 
serious  as  any  which  have  been  mentioned,  must  pass  unnoticed 
so  far  as  this  paper  is  concerned  in  order  to  afford  space  for  a 
suggestion  of  that  which  the  writer  )>elieve8  would  do  away  with 
many  if  not  the  greater  number  of  the  elemeuts  of  aucertaini}', 
injustice,  and  failure  in  the  present  method  of  dealing  with 
criminals.  This  suggestiou  is  not  by  any  means  a  new  one,  as 
the  title  of  this  paper  shows.  The  plan  of  imposing  an  inde- 
terminate sentence  in  most  cases  of  conviction  of  crime  would, 
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it  seems  to  me,  be  so  great  an  improvement  on  the  present 
method  as  to  be  worthy  of  at  least  a  partial  adoption.  I  say 
''in  most  cases"  because,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  there  are 
crimes  against  the  person  of  individuals  of  such  peculiar  and 
marked  wickedness  that  he  who  commits  such  a  crime  ought  to 
know  in  advance  of  its  perpetration  that  for  him  the  bars  of  the 
prison  and  the  door  of  hope  will  never  unclose  during  his  life 
save  by  the  clemency  of  the  chief  executive  of  the  state. 

But  as  to  other  offenses,  the  punishment  ought  to  be  based  on 
the  theory  before  stated,  namely,  that  the  correction  is  for  the 
reformation  of  the  offender,  and  instead  of  the  sentence  of  im- 
prisonment being  for  a  fixed  period  let  it  be  until  the  offender 
shall  be  discharged  according  to  law,  and  let  the  law  be  so  framed 
that  when  he  has  reformed  and  not  until  then  he  may  be  finally 
and  absolutely  discharged  from  imprisonment,  surveillance,  and 
the  fear  of  further  punishment  To  this  end  the  law  should  pro- 
vide  that  upon  sentence  being  pronounced  in  any  case  of  felony 
whenever  such  sentence  shall  be  to  imprisonment  at  Jackson, 
Ionia,  or  Marquette,  or  (in  case  of  women)  at  the  House  of  Oor- 
rection  in  Detroit,  a  statement  and  history  of  the  case,  so  far  as 
known,  shall  be  sent  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  board  of 
control  of  prisons  and  also  to  the  advisory  board  in  the  matter  of 
pardons,  and  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  former  board  to  in- 
vestigate fully  the  past  history  of  the  prisoner,  his  place  of  birth, 
his  parentage,  education,  conduct,  in  short  everything  which 
could  throw  light  on  the  question  of  the  degree  of  criminality  in- 
volved in  the  offense,  all  these  to* be  made  a  matter  of  record. 
Then  at  any  time  after  a  certain  minimum  and  not  later  than  a 
certain  maximum  period  of  time,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
board  of  control  or  by  order  of  the  circuit  judge  without  such 
recommendation,  let  the  prisoner  be  brought  before  the  court  in 
which  he  was  sentenced  and  his  case  fully  inquired  into  and  such 
order  made  therein  as  justice  may  require.  If  he  has  fully  re- 
formed let  him  be  discharged  ;  if  he  has  not  let  him  be  re- 
manded ;  if  the  matter  is  in  doubt  let  him  be  released,  either 
with  or  without  bail,  to  appear  at  a  fixed  time  to  be  further  dealt 
with  according  to  his  behavior  in  the  meantime.     In  short,  let 
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the  band  of  the  law  remain  apon  him  until  he  shows  by  his  con- 
dact  that  be  can  be  troBted  agaia  with  all  the  privileges  tliat  be- 
long to  other  members  of  society.  And  during  the  whole  period 
of  bis  probation,  beginning  with  his  sentence  and  ending  with  his 
final  discharge,  let  him  be  under  the  restraining,  eaoooraging. 
helpful  observation  not  only  of  the  board  of  control  but  of  the 
court  as  well. 

In  this  way  the  jndgecoalddeal  with  the  case  anderstandingly 
and  in  the  light  of  a  complete  history  of  the  individual  who  U 
the  subject  of  correction  and  restraint  Some  proviBioos  ought 
to  be  made  for  the  final  discbarge  of  the  prisoner  at  the  end  of  a 
specified  term  of  years,  so  that  one  could  not  be  imprisoned  fur 
life  for  simple  larceny,  but  this  term  should  be  so  very  long  that 
the  mere  possibility  of  so  great  a  period  of  imprisonoient  would 
be  continually  before  the  eyes  of  the  criminal  during  the  whole 
time  that  he  is  under  restraint  and  operate  as  a  wholesome  deter- 
rent to  those  who  might  be  disposed  to  enter  upon  a  conrw  of 
crime.  This  may  seem  a  hard  course  of  treatment,  but  in  the 
practical  working  of  this  system  it  would  bear  hard  on  none  but 
persistent,  habitual  criminals.  The  writer  was  once  called  upon 
to  pass  sentence  on  a  man  sixty  years  of  age,  who,  according  to 
his  own  statement,  had  been  in  prison  over  forty  years  in  all,  the 
result  of  ten  or  more  convictions,  and  under  sentences  not  one  of 
which  was  for  more  than  ten  years.  Why  should  the  state  be 
put  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  repeating  arrests  and  convic- 
tions of  men  like  this  one,  men  who  on  being  discharged  from 
imprisoument  go  back  at  once  to  crime,  hoping  each  time  to 
escape  punishment  altogether  or  in  part,  through  the  tendernen 
of  the  jury  or  the  sympathy  of  the  jndgel 

It  does  not  need  to  be  said  that  no  attempt  is  here  made  to  do 
more  than  outline  the  plan  by  which  this  reform  could  be  carried 
out.  Enough  has  been  written,  I  trust,  to  suggest  the  need  of  a 
decided  change  in  the  penal  system  uow  established  in  this  state 
and  the  way  by  which  this  change  might  be  wrought-  And  let 
me  suggest  further  that  this  is  an  opportune  time  for  the  dlscoB- 
sion  of  this  subject.  For  there  has  never  before  been  a  time  in 
the  history  of  the  civilized  world  when  social  questions  received 
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80  much  attention  as  now,  and  when  hope  was  so  high  in  regard 
to  the  betterment  of  the  race  throngh  the  improvement  of  social 
conditions.  In  ancient  times  the  songs  of  poets  and  the  dreams 
of  philosophers  and  philanthropists  related  to  the  fabled  Age  of 
Ooldy  a  time  in  the  remote  and  misty  past,  when  all  mankind 
dwelt  in  a  realm  of  peace  and  virtue  and  happiness.  But  in  the 
closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  we  have  transferred  the 
Age  of  Grold  to  a  future  day ;  a  day  distant,  undefined,  and 
visionary  it  may  be ;  a  day  in  which  peace  and  social  order  shall 
reign  and  virtue  be  crowned  and  happiness  be  the  possession  of 
the  humblest  of  the  race  through  social  reforms  which  shall  be 
the  outgrowth  of  man's  true  and  wise  humanity  to  man. 

George  M.  Buck. 
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MORE  tbaa  ten  years  ago,  when  it  seemed  that  the 
of  America  were  approachiag  tbe  apogee  of  a  depat 
from  tbe  bigbest  staDdarda  of  civie  virtue,  euiineot  citizens  of 
different  states,  especially  distinguished  by  tbeir  anselfisb  pa- 
triotism, were  brought  iuto  consultation  through  correspondence 
and  personal  conferences,  with  a  view  to  earnest,  wide -reaching, 
and  permanent  efforts  for  the  promotion  of  better  and  safer 
civic  and  social  conditions. 

Tbe  American  Institute  of  Civica,  founded  in  1885,  was  the 
outcome  of  their  deliberations.  In  accordance  with  tbe  aims  of 
its  founders,^  it  seeks  to  eolist  tbe  conscience,  tbe  inlelligeiipe, 
and  tbe  patriotism  of  tbe  country,  in  efforts  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  worthy  national  institution,  devoted  solely  to  ihe 
promotion  in  all  parte  of  tbe  Union  of  tbe  character  and  qnali- 
ties  in  citizenship  which  are  the  only  real  safeguards  of  repre- 
sentative government.  ^H 
THi:   DKSIEE  OF   WASHINGTON.                              ^H 

When  WasbiDgton  soogbt  to  secure  the  establishment  of^l 
national  Bcbool  or  univeraity,  bis  paramount  porpose  was  to 
make  tbe  federal  capital,  in  tbe  midst  of  tbe  then  small  popQ- 

mong  11b  project! 
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lation  of  the  republic,  the  center  of  inflaences  which  he  clearly 
foresaw  would  be  necessary  to  its  welfare.  To  him,  and  to  Jef- 
ferson, Hamilton,  Madison,  and  other  patriotic  statesmen  of  that 
day,  it  seemed  of  the  highest  moment  that  a  school  shonld  be  es- 
tablished at  the  national  capital,  especially  intended  for  that 
instruction  of  the  young  men  of  the  nation  which  would  con- 
tribute '*to  the  security  of  a  free  constitution."  While  their 
prescience  led  them  to  anxiously  anticipate  the  political  perils  of 
the  future,  they  could  not  foresee  the  marvelous  increase  in 
territory,  population,  and  higher  institutions  of  learning,  with 
which  have  arisen  serious  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
general  university  features  of  their  plan  for  a  national  institu- 
tion. But  the  motive  of  their  solicitous  desire  still  remains  y 
and  the  realization  of  the  principal  object  which  they  had  in 
view  is  not  the  less  worthy  of  anxious  thought  and  earnest  effort 
on  the  part  of  American  patriots  at  this  time  because  altered 
conditions  necessitate  different  methods. 

With  four  universities  already  provided  for  at  the  nation's 
capital,  and  numerous  other  institutions  throughout  the  conn- 
try  devoted  to  the  higher  instruction  of  the  students  within 
their  walls  in  the  arts,  sciences,  literature,  and  olbher  branches 
of  learning,  all  of  the  subsidiary  objects  of  the  national  univer- 
sity contemplated  in  the  plans  of  Washington  would  seem  to  be 
fairly  provided  for.  But  an  institution  devoted  wholly  to  the 
realization  of  the  paramount  ends  sought  by  him*  and  his  com- 
peers, whose  activities  are  centralized  only  that  its  influence 
may  go  forth  through  all  available  channels  for  the  promotion 
everywhere  of  the  highest  standards  in  citizenship  and  govern- 


♦  While  Wafiblnf?ton's  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  a  national  university  con- 
templated an  institution  devoted  to  learning  in  all  its  branches,  his  chief  object  was 
the  provision  of  means  which  should  contribute  **  to  the  security  of  a  free  constitu- 
tion ....  by  teaching  the  people  themselves  to  know  and  value  their  own 
rights ;  to  discern  and  provide  against  invasion  of  them  ;  to  distinguish  between  op- 

f»resslon  and  the  necessary  exercise  of  lawful  authority ;  ....  to  discriminate 
he  spirit  of  liberty  from  that  of  licentiousness;  ....  uniting  a  speedy  but  tem- 
perate vigilance  against  encroachments  with  an  inviolable  respect  for  laws."  (Ad- 
dress to  Congress.  Jan.  8, 1700.)  Again  he  says :  '*A  primary  object  of  such  a  national 
institution  should  be  the  education  of  our  youth  in  the  science  of  government.  In  a 
republic  what  species  of  knowledge  can  be  equally  important,  andf  what  duty  more 
pressing  on  its  legislature,  than  to  patronize  a  plan  for  communicating  it  to  those 
who  are  to  be  the  guardians  of  the  future  liberties  of  the  country  ! "  (Eighth  annual 
message,  Dec.  7,  1796.)  To  this  the  Senate  unanimously  replied  In  an  address  to 
Washington,  Dec.  10, 1796,  approving  the  idea  of  such  an  institution  on  the  express 
ground  of  its  advantage  to  **  the  science  of  legislation." 
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meut,  is  a  need  more  exigeat  and  maoifest  to-day  tbao  at  i 
preTious  period  in  the  nation's  history. 

Tme  AuEEiCAN  iNaxrrrTEOF  Civies  represents  the  only  prac- 
tical and  serious  effort  which  has  been  made  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States  for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  national  in- 
stitution specifically  intended  to  meet  this  need.  With  constantly 
increasing  usefalness,  the  Institute  has  for  ten  years  directl; 
and  entirely  devoted  itself  to  the  one  object  of  promoting  the 
ideas,  aims,  and  activities  on  the  part  of  American  citizens,  which 
are  the  necessary  antecedents  of  honesty,  wisdom,  and  justice  in 
governmental  affairs,  and  the  maintenance  of  ciric  virtue,  a 
order,  and  the  general  welfare. 

FORMATION-    IX    PLACE   OF     BE-F01£S1AT10S. 

That  there  was  no  mistake  as  to  the  imperative  need  ofi 
nation-wide  work  snch  as  that  inaugurated  by  this  inetitntioQi 
subsequent  events  have  demonstrated  beyond  doubt.  The  years 
of  the  last  decade  have  repeatedly  presented  the  disgraceful  aod 
humiliating  spectacle  afforded  by  the  perversion  of  the  machinery 
of  pnblic  administration,  in  towns,  mnnicipalities,  and  great 
commonwealths,  to  the  basest  of  selfish  ends.  Even  the  National 
Congress  has  not  altogether  escaped  the  inflnencee  of  the  prev- 
alent political  corrnption,  and  there  have  been  instances  in  which 
the  surrender  of  the  judiciary  to  the  most  dangerous  foes  of 
good  government  has  brought  desecration  into  the  very  sanctu- 
aries of  human  rights. 

These  results,  the  culmination  of  long  precedent  condition^ 
have  followed  the  general  neglect  of  the  means  essential  to  the 
ascendancy  of  good  citizenehip.  The  restoration  and  the  per 
manent  maintenance  of  these  conditions,  is  a  work  which  ties  apart 
from  that  represented  by  political  revolts  against  unbearable 
evils,  as  when  a  temporary  popular  movement  sweeps  oorrapl 
politicians  out  of  office.  Civic  movements  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  have  lately  been  organized  for  the  displacement  of  cor- 
rupt officeholders,  and  the  election  in  their  place  of  honest  and 
capable  men.  Some  of  these  are  also  wisely  devoting  attention  to 
the  oorrectiou  of  the  conditions  which  have  not  only  perodtted, 
but  fostered,  the  political  corruption  against  which  they  are  coa- 
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tending.  Civic  federations,  good  government  clubs,  municipal 
leagues,  and  many  organizations  composed  of  intelligent  and  pa- 
triotic women,  are  beginning  to  seek  the  only  possible  remedy 
for  the  lamentable  conditions  out  of  which  spring  our  Briaerean 
civic  ills,  by  seeking  to  establish  the  conditions  in  citizenship 
which  will  prevent  the  conditions  in  politics  which  are  reformed 
only  to  be  reformed  again  and  again. 

The  Institute  of  Civics  represents  the  purpose  to  accomplish 
by  the  formation  of  right  conditions  in  citizenship  what  can  be 
but  temporarily  and  imperfectly  accomplished  by  the  re-forma- 
tion of  wrong  conditions  in  politics  and  administration.  Those 
who  have  assiduously  labored  in  the  belief  that  the  postulate  of 
the  Institute  must  be  everywhere  accepted  and  acted  upon  pre- 
paratory to  any  general  and  permanent  betterment  in  civic  and 
social  conditions,  rejoice  in  the  multiplying  number  of  local 
civic  organizations  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  are  cooperating 
in  the  work  of  which  it  is  still,  as  when  established  ten  years 
ago,  the  only  national  institutional  representative. 

THE  institute's  PLANS. 

The  plans  of  the  Institute  include  (1)  a  national  and  repre- 
sentative corporation  or  board  of  control,  and  a  national  body  of 
councilors,  composed  of  members  in  communities  everywhere,  to 
whom  it  looks  for  advice,  practical  cooperation,  and  financial 
support ;  (2)  a  facuUy  composed  of  citizens  possessed  of  special 
qualifications  for  assistance  in  the  shaping  and  directing  of  its 
methods  and  efficiencies ;  (3)  departments,  such  as  its  Extension 
Department,  Department  of  Educational  Institutions,  and  de- 
partments devoted  to  publications,  to  the  enlistment  of  Christian 
citizenship  activities,  attention  to  affairs  of  legislation,  etc,  each 
having  a  special  director  ;  (4)  associate  members  of  its  famUy  in 
the  faculties  of  higher  institutions  of  learning ;  (5)  a  naiional  corps 
of  lecturers  ;  (6)  special  local  assistants  in  important  centers  of  in- 
fluence ;  (7)  a  chief  executive  officer,  responsible  to  the  corpora- 
tion, who  is  the  Instituted  s  president,  and  other  suitable  officers. 

MOTIVES  OF   ITS  FOUNDERS  AND   SUPPORTERS. 

The  founders,  the  representative  citizens  who  have  sustained 
it,  and  the  trustees  and  officers  who  have  directed  its  already 
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wide  and  useful  activities,  have  been  solely  actuated  by  the  high- 
est of  patriotic  motives.  Eesolutely  determined  that  no  sel&sh 
aim  should  enter  into  the  work  of  its  fonndation,  its  oEBcers  have 
thus  far  devoted  themselves  to  its  service  entirely  without  pe- 
cuniary reward  ;  and  its  dependence  for  moral  and  financial  sup- 
port has  been  wholly  npon  the  voluntary  manifestation  of  the  spirit 
in  citizenship  to  which  it  appeals  and  which  it  seeks  to  promote. 
These  facts  alone  will  be  regarded  as  entitling  it  to  pablicoon- 
sideration.  But  it  Is  not  npon  the  manifestation  which  it  thas 
presents  of  high  qualities  in  citizenship  that  it  now  rests  its  ap- 
peal to  the  people  of  the  whole  country  for  the  support  which 
shall  enable  it  both  to  reap  the  fruit  of  past  labors  and  to  ea- 
ter upon  its  second  decade  with  the  equipments  necessary  for  the 
larger  realization  of  its  worthy  objects. 

WOltK    ACCOMPLISHED. 

The  inquiry  will  be  made,  How  does  it  seek  to  realize  these 
objects,  and  what  has  it  thus  far  accomplished.  It  is  of  the  vaj 
essence  of  good  citizenship  that  questions  such  as  these  shall  be 
asked  ;  and  if  this  national  institution  is  to  command  a  degree 
of  public  support  commensurate  with  the  undoubted  importance 
of  the  mission  which  it  seeks  to  fulfil,  they  must  be  satisfactorilf 
answered. 

The  Institute  seeks  to  realize  its  aims  by  the  reinforcement  of 
the  character  and  qualities  in  citizenship  which  are  essential  to 
the  commonweal  under  the  rule  of  the  people,  through  every 
suitable  agency  within  its  reach.  The  instrumentalities  thi 
employed  and  the  results  accomplished  may  be  outlined  a 
lows : 

AMERICAN    HOMES. 

As  the  center  and  source  of  influences  vitally  affecting 
vidual  character,  the  Institute  seeks  to  energize  every  inflaeaM 
which  can  be  brought  to  bear  in  promoting  high  civic  ideals  in 
connection  with  life  in  the  home.  Its  first  appeal  is  to  the  man. 
hood  and  womanhood  which  has  its  highest  manifestation  in  the 
sacred  domain  where  the  proper  ideal  of  au  American  home  bat 
its  nearest  realization.  It  purposes  to  bring  the  representatives 
of  the  beat  type  of  citizenship  here  fonud  into  close,  active,  and 
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honorable  relationship  with  it^  and  with  each  other  in  efforts  to 
realize  its  aims,  by  inviting  their  cooperation  as  members  of  its 
body  of  councilors.  With  the  aid  of  the  press  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  it  has  appealed  to  the  family  through  the  publication 
of  popular  and  useful  articles  ]  it  has  distributed,  chiefly  among 
the  heads  of  families,  the  equivalent  of  about  9,000,000  pages  of 
octavo  matter,  or  about  one  half  of  the  printed  matter  issued  ; 
and  through  its  department  devoted  to  miscellaneous  popular 
work  (now  known  as  the  Extension  Department)  it  has  enlisted 
numerous  members  of  families,  connected  with  local  organiza- 
tions in  the  different  states,  in  studies  and  discussions  promotive 
of  intelligent  and  upright  citizenship. 

PUBLIC  AND    PRIVATE    SCHOOLS. 

The  Institute  has  sought  in  all  the  states,  and  in  a  large  and 
encouraging  measure  has  secured,  the  cooperation  of  school  offi- 
cers and  teachers  in  efforts  to  secure  increased  and  more  specific 
attention  to  the  imparting  of  the  knowledge,  the  inculcation  of 
the  sentiments,  and  the  formation  of  the  character,  which  can 
alone  make  the  common  schools  of  America  in  any  true  sense  of 
the  word  nurseries  of  good  citizenship.  The  census  of  1880  dis- 
closed the  significant  fact  that  only  about  10,000  of  the  then 
230,000  public  schools  reported  any  efforts  to  give  specific  in- 
struction with  special  reference  to  preparation  for  citizenship. 
Within  five  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  Institute,  as  in- 
dicated in  statistics  presented  in  the  Journal  of  Editcation  by 
Hon.  W.  E.  Sheldon  of  the  Institute's  board  of  trustees,  in- 
struction in  civics  had  been  undertaken  in  more  than  5,000 
schools  of  the  grammar  grade  alone.  The  subject  of  specific 
provisions  for  citizenship  training  has  been  again  and  again 
presented  to  teachers  in  their  national,  state,  and  local  assem- 
blies. With  a  growing  recognition  of  its  importance,  provisions 
for  instruction  of  the  character  desired  have  notably  increased 
throughout  the  country.  Some  states  have  specifically  added 
civics  to  the  list  of  school  studies,  and  others  have  practically 
accomplished  the  same  result  in  other  ways.  Other  influences 
have  contributed  to  the  promotion  of  the  hopeful  revolution 
in  school  methods,  the  progress  of  which  is  thus  indicated,  but 
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the  Institute  of  Civita  has  undoubtedly  been  the  most  potent 
factor  in  its  inauguration  and  accomplishment'.  Two  of  i» 
honored  councilors,  now  deceased,  G.  W.  Howland,  superintend- 
ent of  schools  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  Col.  George  T,  Balcb, 
of  the  board  of  education  of  the  city  of  New  York,  the  one  by 
efforts  to  promote  the  observance  in  pnblic  schools  of  special 
occasions  designated  as  "Patriotic  Days,"  and  the  other  by  ef- 
forts to  have  the  national  Sag  raised  over  all  school  bnildingB 
during  school  honrs  with  appropriate  and  impressive  ceremon- 
ies, have  been  instrumental  in  giving  an  impulse  to  patriotic 
sentiments  among  public  schools  everywhere. 

HIGHER    IXSTITUTIOSS   OF    LE.VEXIXG. 

The  Institute  at  the  beginning  of  its  work  sought  the 
operation  of  higher  institntions  of  learning  as  recognized  soi 
of  the  most  salntary  inflnences  in  modern  civilization.  Indi- 
rectly, all  of  these  higher  schools  have  at  all  times  nobly  con- 
tributed to  the  development  of  intelligent  and  upright  manhood, 
and  therefore  to  the  highest  interests  of  the  republic.  But  nii- 
til  recently  these  results  have  been  chietly  incidental  and  with- 
out the  increasingly  necessary  provisions  directly  intended  to 
equip  the  educated  youth  of  America  for  the  exercise  of  wise, 
wholesome,  and  commandtug  influence  in  affairs  of  citizenship 
and  government. 

When  the  Institute  was  founded,  barely  a  half-dozen  of  these 
institutions  had  departments  especially  devoted  to  governmental 
and  cognate  affairs,  and  instrnction  tu  such  affairs  in  such  insti- 
tutions generally  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  elements  of  political 
economy. 

The  appreciation  of  the  Institute's  objects  on  the  part  of  col- 
lege instructors  was  immediate  and  cordial,  and  no  citizens  have 
contributed  more  effectively  to  the  success  of  its  work,  both  by 
personal  efforts  and  by  gifts  from  limited  incomes.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  a  matter  of  surprise  that  councilors  of  the  Inatitnte 
now  represent  it,  and  effectively  promote  its  aims,  in  the  facul- 
ties of  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  colleges,  universities, 
and  professional  schools ;  or  that  reports  to  the  Institute  froa 
these  inetitations  indicate  a  continaally  increasing  degree  of  »t- 
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tention  to  studies  in  civics.  To  its  members  in  college  faculties 
the  Institute  is  also  indebted  for  much  valuable  cooperation 
wholly  disconnected  from  college  work. 

The  income  of  its  ''Hall  Prize  Fund"  enables  the  Institute 
to  award  annual  prizes  for  meritorious  theses  in  civics  submitted 
by  students  in  the  colleges  above  referred  to. 

SCHOOLS  FOR  BUSINESS  TRAINING. 

Five  years  ago  the  Business  Educators'  Association  of  Amer- 
ica made  itself  an  auxiliary  of  the  Institute  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  preparation  for  the  intelligent  and  faithful  discharge 
of  civic  duties  on  the  part  of  youth,  now  numbering  some  sev- 
enty-five thousand,  in  annual  attendance  on  business  schools. 
Much  has  been  accomplished,  but  much  more  remains  to  be 
done,  in  exerting  a  salutary  influence  upon  the  great  army  thus 
annually  recruited,  from  every  walk  in  life,  for  service  in  the 
business  enterprises  of  the  nation. 

THE  PRESS. 

Since  no  influence  is  more  potent  in  the  molding  of  opinion 
and  character,  the  Institute  looks  to  the  press  as  an  efficient  ally 
in  the  work  set  before  it.  Whatever  their  excesses  in  the  man- 
ifestation of  partisanship,  no  citizens  are  more  sincerely  desir- 
ous than  American  journalists  of  contributing  to  the  highest 
good  of  country.  Publishers  and  editors  every  where  are  among 
the  most  useful  councilors  of  the  Institute ;  and  their  aid,  when 
sought,  whatever  their  party  affiliations,  has  been  uniformly  ex- 
tended and  with  the  utmost  cordiality.  Through  their  co- 
operation, articles  by  the  ablest  writers,  calculated  to  inspire 
hopeful  civic  activities,  were  for  a  time  provided  by  the  Insti- 
tute and  published  in  a  large  number  of  newspapers,  thus  en- 
abling it,  at  frequent  intervals,  to  influence  upwards  of  2,000,- 
000  readers.  The  success  of  this  experimental  effort  indicates 
an  open  and  wide  field  for  usefulness  of  which  the  Institute  may 
continuously  avail  itself  whenever  its  financial  resources  permit 
the  necessary  provisions. 

The  Institute  is  specially  and  worthily  represented  among 
periodicals  by  its  own  official  organ.  The  American  Magazine. 
OF  Civics,  edited  and  conducted  by  Institute  members.     This 
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periodical,  wbich  presents  125  pages  of  reading  matter  monthly, 
is  an  open  fornni  for  the  impartial  presentation  of  all  worthy 
views  upon  important  public  questions.  Honest  and  intelligent 
judgment  can  only  be  passed,  apou  opposing  views  when  thes« 
have  been  made  the  subject  of  careful  study.  Such  stndy,  vhile 
begetting  due  respect  for  the  opinions  of  others  on  the  part  of 
patriotic  citizens  and  thus  preventing  needless  and  mischievoi» 
animositiee,  serves  to  reveal  and  correct  false  theories  and  to  con- 
firm right  conclusions.  To  have  the  false  thus  weighed  with  the 
true  in  the  scale  of  honest  judgment,  is  one  of  the  effective  meth- 
ods employed  by  the  Institute  in  counteracting  the  influence  of 
false  political  and  social  theories. 

Aside  from  the  useful  literature  given  to  the  pablic  in  the 
periodical  officially  representing  it,  the  lostitnte  is  generouslT 
aided  in  its  work  by  the  well-known  and  highly  esteemed  national 
periodical,  Public  Opinwn,  which  has  interested  itself  in  inoreas- 
ing  the  number  and  promoting  the  efBcieucy  and  nsefutoessof 
the  numerous  organizations  connected  with  the  Extension  De- 
partment, throngh  the  weekly  publication  of  valuable  articles  aiid 
notes  ajrecifically  devoted  to  this  object. 

The  Institute's  special  publications,  such  as  pamphlets,  leaf- 
lets, and  other  printed  matter,  have  swelled  the  total  of  printeil 
material  which  has  thus  far  emanated  from  its  Press  Department 
and  been  distributed  throughout  the  country,  to  an  aggregate 
amount  equivalent  to  about  18,000,000  pages  of  octavo  matter. 
effkii;n'(.'Ies  of  eeligiox. 

All  religious  infiuences,  including  the  pnlpit>  should  assuredly 
be  always  and  everywhere  uncompromisingly  arrayed  oa  the  side 
of  that  which  is  best  in  civic  and  social  life.  It  is  nevertheless 
the  shame  of  religion  in  the  United  States  that  so  many  of  both 
the  ministers  and  the  people  who  represent  it,  shrinking  from 
the  so-called  "  pollution  "  of  politics,  have  contribated  by  their 
unpatriotic  and  unchristian  failures  in  civic  duty  to  the  triautih 
of  the  worst  elements  in  politics  and  society.  Among  the  earliest 
and  most  active  of  the  Institute's  couacilors  were  clergymen aiid 
laymen  who  hoi)ed  to  find  in  it  an  efficiency  which  could  bensed 
in  awakening  the  conscience  and  the  patriotism  of  citieens  who 
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profess  to  be  governed  in  all  things  by  principles  which  they  fail 
to  apply  in  their  citizenship  relations.  Efforts^  limited  in  ex- 
tent by  the  Institute's  financial  resources,  have  continuoasly  been 
put  forth  for  the  fuller  enlistment  of  these  dormant  influences  in 
the  overcoming  of  the  forces  hostile  alike  to  morals,  religion,  and 
all  of  the  best  interests  of  society  and  government.  In  these 
efforts  the  Institute  is  now  represented  by  its  Christian  Citizen- 
ship Department,  through  which  efforts  are  put  forth  for  the 
promotion  in  local  centers  everywhere  of  non-sectarian  and  non- 
partisan union  conferences  of  professedly  Christian  citizens,  de- 
voted to  the  dispassionate  study  and  discussion  of  civic  and  so- 
cial problems,  the  awakening  of  Christian  patriotism,  and  the 
general  reenforcement  of  the  elements  in  politics  and  society 
which  represent,  and  must  be  depended  upon  to  maintain,  civic 
virtue.  The  fact  that  thousands  of  clergymen,  representing  all 
denominations,  have  in  the  last  decade  responded  willingly  to 
the  Institute's  requests  for  cooperation  in  the  way  of  pulpit  utter- 
ances, denotes  the  general  willingness  of  religious  leaders  to  pro- 
mote its  objects,  and  gives  promise  of  a  degree  of  usefulness  in 
this  most  important  field  of  effort  only  limited  by  the  Institute's 
eficiencies  and  financial  resources. 

NATIONAL    LECTURE    CORPS. 

The  extent  to  which  public  speakers — including  some  of  the 
ablest  statesmen,  scholars,  writers,  editors,  educators,  lawyers, 
and  clergymen  in  the  different  states — have  been  enlisted  in  the 
Institute's  service,  is  indicated  by  its  large  and  increasing  corx)s 
of  lecturers,  now  numbering  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  mem- 
bers, whose  services,  whenever  possible,  have  been  subject  to 
command  in  the  'delivering  of  lectures  and  addresses  before 
popular  audiences,  secular  and  religious  societies  of  adults  and 
youths,  educational  meetings,  clubs,  workingmen's  organiza- 
tions, and  miscellaneous  assemblies,  in  every  part  of  the  country. 

LOCAL   ORGANIZATIONS. 

While  the  Institute,  with  the  aid  of  its  councilors,  seeks  to  ex- 
tend its  influences  into  communities  everywhere,  it  is  its  pur- 
jKMe  to  do  this  as  far  as  possible  in  connection  with  existing  or- 
ganizations, by  interesting  these  in  its  objects.    Large  numbers 
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of  8ucb  orgaaizations  in  every  atate  have  beeu  thna  interested, 
and  through  lectures,  discussioDs,  and  otherwiBe,  have  aroused 
wide  and  serious  interest  in  civic  afiairs.  The  Institute's  Ex- 
tension Department,  already  referred  to,  and  which  follows  the 
methods  of  University  Extension,  has  also  promoted  the  organ- 
ization of  nnmerous  clubs,  directly  related  to  the  Institute,  whicti 
are  devoted  to  studies  promotive  of  civic  intelligence  and  virile 
patriotism. 

Aside  from  the  local  activities  above  referred  to,  the  Insti- 
tute's councilors  have  effected  orgaoizatious  devoted  to  the 
realization  of  its  objects,  such  as  the  large  and  flourishing  Patria 
Clabs  in  New  York  City  and  Pawtucket,  R.  1.,  the  Civics  Clubs 
iu  Chicago  aud  Wilkesbarre,  Pa,,  and  "Councils''  of  the  Insti- 
tute in  Pittsbnrg  and  other  important  places. 

It  is  especially  gratifying  and  encouraging  to  note  the  fact 
that  iu  the  numerous  municipal  organizations  for  the  promotion 
of  political  reforms,  recently  effected,  councilors  of  this  inBtitntioo 
are  everywhere  active  and  useful  members,  and  in  very  many  in- 
stances promoters  and  leaders,  aud  that  through  their  iustramea- 
tality  cordial  and  helpful  relations  between  these  organisations 
and  the  Institute  are  being  established. 

LAWS    AND    LEGIWLATIOX. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  Institute  to  induce  general  and 
careful  attention  to  lawa  aud  legislation.  In  many  states  it  has 
thus  repeatedly  influenced  the  presentation  of  memorials,  and  (be 
exercise  of  other  proper  influences,  intended  to  induce  legisla- 
tion necessary  to  the  protection  of  the  suffrage,  honesty  in  gov- 
ernment, and  right  social  order.  Nnmerons  public  officials,  in- 
cluding the  governors  of  twenty-five  states,  many  of  them  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute,  have  willingly  aided  in  this  department  of 
its  work. 

COUXCILORS    AND    LOCAL    OFFICIALS. 

The  activities  and  results  above  outlined  have  been  made  pos- 
sible by  personal  cooperation,  in  these  ten  years  of  effort,  on  the 
part  of  more  than  two  thousand  five  hundred  different  citizena, 
in  places  throughout  the  country,  acting  in  the  capacity  of  conn- 
cilora.     The  present  number  of  active  citizens  by  whose  peraonal 
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efforts  the  work  of  the  Institate  is  thus  condacted,  and  by  whose 
gifts  chiefly  it  is  financially  sustained,  is  something  more  than 
two  thousand,  representing  every  part  of  the  country,  with  about 
three  hundred  local  officials  in  as  many  important  centers  of  in- 
fluence. The  latter,  as  members  of  the  National  Committee  of 
Gonncilors,  have  recently  entered  into  cooperation  with  the  In- 
stitute's executive  officers  with  a  view  to  such  an  enlargement  of 
the  Institute's  activities  and  influence  as  shall  worthily  inaugurate 
the  beginning  of  its  second  decade. 

PLANS  FOR  THE  FUTURE. 

The  Institute's  efforts  thus  far  have  been  almost  wholly  con- 
fined to  efforts  for  the  realization  of  its  objects  under  the  plans 
and  through  the  efficiencies  above  outlined.  It  has  until  now 
held  in  abeyance  any  serious  effort  to  accomplish  its  further  pur- 
X>ose  of  securing  a  suitable  center  for  the  permanent  conduct  of 
its  activities.  As  an  institution  chartered  under  the  laws  of  Con- 
gress and  intended  to  promote  the  realization,  throughout  the 
country,  of  the  chief  end  sought  by  Washington  a  hundred  years 
ago  in  his  efforts  for  the  establishment  of  a  national  university, 
the  obviously  appropriate  place  for  this  center  of  influence  is  the 
city  of  Washington.  The  beginning  of  the  Institute' s  second  dec- 
ade may  therefore  properly  be  marked  by  vigorous  efforts  for 
the  provision,  at  the  national  capital,  of  a  building  devoted  to 
its  uses,  worthy  of  its  noble  aims,  and  in  the  occupation  of  which 
it  shall  command  in  increasing  measure  the  support  of  the  patri- 
otic citizens  of  the  land. 

Washington,  as  the  federal  capital,  is  the  central  arena  where 
the  representatives  of  the  people  of  every  state  and  territory  as- 
semble to  execute  the  behests  of  the  electors  of  the  republic 
under  commissions  which  ol)ligate  them  to  bring  to  the  direction 
of  its  affairs  unselfish  patriotism  conjoined  with  the  exercise  of 
the  highest  wisdom  of  which  they  are  capable.  Set  apart  from 
all  the  states  as  the  one  city  and  peculiar  x>o8se8sion  of  the  whole 
people,  the  District  of  Columbia  is  the  center  of  political  in- 
fluences of  the  profoundest  importance  to  all  citizens ;  the  com- 
mon ground  where  the  i)owers  of  independent  commonwealths 
are  more  significantly  and  manifestly  blended  in  those  of  asover- 
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eign  DatiOQ  than  in  any  otber  place  on  American  soil.  Here  t« 
find  aa  elect  and  favored  apot,  where  citizens  are  filled  with  the 
coQscioasness  that  all  lesser  allegiances,  all  sectioDal  claims  and 
obligations,  are  secondary  ;  and  where  they  can  give  ear  to  hot 
one  voice — that  of  the  proud  nation  which,  as  their  common 
country,  claims  their  highest  love,  andivided  homage,  and 
supremest  devotion. 

By  reason  of  these  facts,  and  becaase  of  the  historic  associa- 
tions which  liuk  this  territory  with  the  names  of  America's 
greatest  statesmen,  jurists,  and  soldiers,  the  District  of  Columbia 
will  always  be  the  Mecca  of  American  patriots,  a  center  upon 
which  all  eyea  will  converge  and  to  which  all  feet  will  tarn, 
under  the  inspiration  of  the  common  sentiments  and  ideas  whtcb 
constitute  the  firmest  bonds  of  national  unity. 

XATION.\L    MEMORIAL    BUILDIJCG. 

A  national  institution  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  the  highest 
qualities  in  citizenship,  including  the  purest  patriotism,  ma; 
well  embrace  in  its  plans  a  National  Memorial  Building,  de- 
voted to  the  collection  and  preservation  of  material  illnstrative 
of  the  nation's  history  aud  progress,  and  to  memorials  of  its 
illustrious  dead.  This  national  edifice,  dedicated  by  enfraO' 
chised  manhood  to  the  cause  of  human  freedom,  may  inclode 
provisions  for  (1)  a  Hall  of  History  and  Civics  for  the  collec 
tiou  of  appropriate  relics,  manuscripts,  and  books  of  colonial, 
contiaental,  revolutionary,  aud  subsequent  periods ;  (2)  an  Army 
and  Navy  Hall,  devoted  to  exhibits  illustrative  of  military  antl 
naval  affairs,  including  battle-fiags,  arms,  accoutrements,  aatl 
similar  material ;  (3)  a  Memorial  Hall,  where  the  memory  of 
illustrious  Americans,  statesmen,  soldiers,  philanthropists,  and 
other  great  leaders,  may  be  honored,  and  their  memory  perpet 
uated  in  statuary,  painting,  mural  tablet8,and  other  appropriate 
ways,  and  which  shall  be  to  the  people  of  America  what  West- 
minster Abbey  is  to  the  people  of  England — a  place  where  the 
great  exemplars  of  virtue,  wisdom,  and  patriotism,  the  DobleM 
citizens  of  the  passing  years,  though  dead,  shall  yet  speak  and 
have  salutary  infiuence,  through  successive  generations ;  (4)  • 
Hall  of  Instruction,  which  shall  be  the  center  of  the  oadoD- 
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wide  activities  of  this  noble  American  institution,  and  also  of 
a  school  of  civics,*  to  which  American  yonth  may  come  from 
every  part  of  the  land  to  avail  themselves  of  exceptional 
opportunities  for  studies  and  investigations  which  shall  qualify 
them  for  highest  usefulness  in  the  public  service  and  in  all  the 
walks  of  citizenship. 

These  are  the  worthy  aims  which  it  is  proposed  that  the 
American  Institute  of  Civics  shall  seek  to  realize  as  it  enters 
upon  the  second  decade  of  its  labors.  The  progressive  labors  of 
the  ten  years  now  ended  may  be  regarded  as  representing  a 
necessary  and  fitting  preparation  for  efforts  which  shall  be 
crowned  with  the  wider  usefulness  and  nobler  results  which  the 
Institute  has  had  constantly  in  view,  and  the  hoped-for  reali- 
zation of  which  has  inspired  the  citizens  who  have  thus  far  sup- 
ported and  directed  its  activities. 

A    EOLL   OF   HONOR. 

If  any  honor  attaches  to  the  citizenship  in  which  intelligent, 
loyal,  and  unselfish  devotion  to  the  highest  interests  of  country 
are  made  paramount,  the  names  of  those  who  have  united  in 
efforts  for  the  establishment  of  this  Institute  of  Patriotism  con- 
stitute a  roll  of  honor.  The  ability  of  this  institution  to  fully 
realize  its  objects  is  dependent  upon  the  number  and  the  efforts 
of  those  whose  names  are  upon  this  roll. 

With  its  claims  upon  public  approval  and  confidence  estab- 
lished by  the  facts  above  presented,  there  is  ground  for  the  con- 
fidence that  citizens  everywhere  will  gladly  cooperate  in  efforts 
to  assure  the  success  of  the  notable  forward  movement  with 
which  it  is  proposed  to  mark  the  commencement  of  the  Insti- 
tute's second  decade. 

AN   APPEAL  TO   PATRIOTISM. 

There  are  many  directions  in  which  benevolence  may  be  di- 
rected to  the  accomplishment  of  good,  but  here  is  a  neglected 
channel  through  which  it  may  exert  a  power  unparalleled  in 


•  The  city  of  Washington  obvlouply  aflTordR  opportunities  for  the  successftil  conduct 
of  this  part  of  the  institute's  work  which  are  not  found  in  any  other  city  In  the 
Union.  Among  its  residents,  at  all  times,  are  many  of  the  ablest  statesmen  and 
jurists,  and  other  citizens  of  reco^^nized  eminence  as  writers  and  speakers  in  the 
entire  fleld  of  civics,  whose  services  as  lecturers  and  In  other  ways  can  readily  be 
commanded. 
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scope  and  resttlta.  The  work  accompliahed  with  a  meager 
iucome,  and  with  the  services  of  ofBcere  who  receive  no  salaries, 
warrants  the  belieT  that  with  adequate  equipmeats  this  national 
institution  will  assume  a  permanent  position  as  the  most  potent 
of  the  agencies  devoted  to  the  realization  of  the  highest  ends  o! 
citizenship  and  government.  Its  dependence  is  upon  the  unso- 
licited offerings  of  patriotism.  It  is  fitting  that  It  be  supported 
by  the  manifestation  of  the  spirit  which  it  represents  and  seeks 
to  foet«r.  This  spirit  should  prompt  those  who  have  wealth  l« 
bestow  funds  which  shall  enable  it  to  keep  pace  with  its  oppor- 
tunities. Here  is  an  opportunity  for,  and  an  appeal  to,  patriotic 
citizens.  Money  cannot  be  more  worthily  or  wisely  bestowed 
than  in  feeding  the  streams  iu  whose  life-giving  power  is  the 
strength  of  the  republic.  Honorable  names  may  find  their 
noblest  memorials  by  the  gifts  and  endowments  which  shall  for- 
ever connect  them  with  this  National  School  of  Patriotism. 

It  will  be  one  of  Che  chief  purposes  of  its  newly-appointed 
National  Committee  of  Councilors,  composed  of  representadve 
citizens  in  communities  throughout  the  land,  to  aid  in  enlarging 
the  Institute's  opportunities  and  power  for  usefulness. 

For  the  sonrce,  the  spirit,  and  the  results  of  its  activities,  the 
sole  dependence  of  the  lastitnte  is  upon  the  exemplification  by 
individual  citizens  of  the  very  qualities  which  It  aaks  their  aid 
in  promoting  wherever  the  absence  of  such  qualitiee  eugesden 
political  and  social  corruption. 

CONDITIONS   OF   MEMBEESHIP. 

The  citizens  who  thus  participate  in  its  councils  and  i 
the  accomplishment  of  its  work  should  obviously  inclnde  only 
those  who  possess  the  requisite  qualifications  of  unselfish  and  in- 
telligent patriotism.  In  order  that  this  result  may  be  aasnreU. 
its  national  councilors,  who  constitute  the  entire  body  of  its 
membership,  are  elected  by  its  trustees  only  upon  nomination  l^ 
those  who  are  already  councilors.  Citizens  desirous  of  admis- 
sion to  the  body  of  councilors  can  readily  secure  the  presenta- 
tion of  their  names  by  applying  to  councilors  in  their  own 
vicinity,  or  if  these  are  not  known  to  them,  to  some  member  of 
the  National  Committee  of  Councilors,  one  of  its  corps  of  lee- 
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turerSy  one  of  the  associate  members  of  its  faculty  in  the  facal- 
ties  of  American  colleges,*  or  they  may  apply  directly  to  the 
president  of  the  Institute.  Membership  should  not,  however, 
be  sought  under  any  misapprehension  as  to  the  intent  of  that 
relation.  The  Institute's  chief  purpose  is  to  give  to  the  public 
the  benefit  of  the  unselfish  labors  of  all  who  are  in  association 
with  it,  and  any  personal  advantages  or  benefits  which  it  may 
meanwhile  bestow  upon  these  associates,  while  not  unimportant, 
are  secondary  considerations. 

The  obligations  resting  upon  councilors  are  wholly  voluntary. 
They  are  expected  to  promote,  as  opportunities  and  circum- 
stances permit,  the  aims  of  the  Institute.  They  may  do  this  by 
their  personal  activities  or  by  contributions  to  its  expense  fund, 
either  or  both ;  and  those  who  can  annually  render  financial  aid 
to  the  extent  of  three  dollars  or  more  will  receive  all  of  the  In- 
stitute's publications  free,  including  125  pages  of  valuable  mat- 
ter presented  monthly  in  The  American  Magazine  of  Giyics. 
Efficient  cooperation  may  be  easily  rendered  in  some  of  the 
many  directions  which  will  be  suggested  from  time  to  time. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES. 

The  present  executive  offices  of  the  Institute,  provided  through 
the  liberality  of  one  of  its  founders  and  trustees,  the  late  Hon. 
Orlando  B.  Potter,  are  in  the  Potter  Building,  38  Park  Bow, 
Kew  York,  where  the  president  of  the  Institute  may  be  reached 
in  person  or  through  correspondence  by  its  councilors  or  other 
citizens  who  desire  information  not  here  presented,  or  who  seek 
the  aid  of  the  Institute's  efficiencies  in  efforts  anywhere  put 
forth  for  the  promotion  of  the  better  citizenship  which  must 
everywhere  prepare  the  way  for  any  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
serious  problems  which  press  upon  the  public  attention  and  for 
any  marked  and  lasting  betterment  in  civic  and  social  con- 
ditions. 

Henry  Eandall  Waite. 


•  The  names  of  these  are  presented  elsewhere. 
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CORPS  OF  LECTURERS. 

Thii:  eminent  citizeua  nnaied  Itelow,  couDcilom  of  [lie  Amerion Inilll 
lute  of  Civics,  have  conseH ted  to  entertain  invitations  to  deliver  popular 
addresses,  lectures,  or  "talks"  calculated  to  promote  iatelligent  and 
salutary  interest  In  matters  relating  to  good  citizenship,  good  govern- 
tnent,  and  right  social  order. 

The  demand  for  useful  services  such  an  the  Institute's  lectuivrs  are 
especially  qualiHed  to  render,  has  steadily  increased  since  the  l>eginDiDg 
of  its  work  In  1885,  and  was  never  so  great  as  at  this  lime. 

Those  desirous  of  arranging  Tor  addresses  before  audiences  of  uduUs  or 
youths,  secular  or  religious  associations,  educational  meetings,  school 
children,  workingmen's  societies,  good  citizenship  and  good  govern- 
ment cUiba,  patriotic  holiday  assemblies,  etc.,  etc.,  may  correspond  di- 
rectly with  the  Institute's  lecturers,  or  may  address  the  Institute,  whose 
officers  will  gladly  aid  in  the  iironiotion  of  plans  for  the  discussion  by 
suitable  speakers  of  pertinent  topics,  having  in  view  the  eharacter  of  the 
audience,  aud  other  indicated  conditions. 

In  writing  to  lecturers,  applicants  should  be  explicit  in  their  st at p- 
meuts,  and  if  ihcy  seek  gratuitous  services,  should  tender  full  pa^vtutiil 
of  traveling  and  other  expenses.  It  is  proper  to  remark  that  those  who 
make  lecturing  wholly  or  in  part  a  profession,  cannot  ordinarily  be 
asked  or  expected  tn  comply  with  requests  for  services  without  satisfao 
tory  remuneration.     In  all  cases  postage  should  be  Inclosed  for  replies. 

Citizens  interested  in  the  promotion  of  the  better  civic  eondltiunB 
which  will  follow  Intelligent  and  just  views  of  civic  afikira,  and  the 
right  use  of  the  powers  of  citieeuship,  are  invited  to  write  to  tlie  Insti- 
tute for  suggestions  as  to  plans  In  connection  with  which  lliey  may 
easily  secure  results  of  the  highest  value  to  the  communities  in  wlilch 
they  reside.  They  are  also  asked  to  present  lo  the  Institute  the  name 
of  any  lecturer  in  their  vicinity,  who  may  seem  to  them  i)unlU1e)I  far 
useful  service  as  a  member  of  the  Institute's  corps  of  lecturers. 

LECTURERS  AMERICAS  INSTITUTE  OP  CIVK/S, 

ALABAMA. 

Clayton,  H.  D,, 

President  University  of  Alabama 

ARIZONA. 

Comstock.  Theodore  B.,  D,  8., 

President  University  of  Arizona 

ARKANSAS. 

Conger,  J.  W., 

President  Ouachita  College  .    , 
Edgar,  Colonel  George  M., 

President  Industrial  UniverBity 
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CALIFORNIA. 

Allen,  Professor  Charles  H., 

State  Normal  School San  Jos<^. 

Bacon,  Professor  Thomas  R., 

University  of  California Berkeley. 

Bancroft,  Hubert  H.,  LL.  D San  Francisco. 

Beard,  Professor  J.  N., 

Napa  College Napa  City. 

Childs,  C.  W., 

State  Normal  School San  Jos(^. 

Dozier,  Melville  B.  P., 

State  Normal  School ' Los  Angeles. 

Gar  her,  Judge  John, 

327  Pine  Street San  Francisco. 

Gay  ley,  Professor  Charles  M Berkeley. 

Howison,  Professor  George  H Berkeley. 

"  The  Real  Nature  of  Representative  Govern- 
ment." 

"  Popular  Fallacies  Regarding  the  Principle  of 
Itepresentation.*' 

"  The  Nature  of  a  Htate  and  of  a  Nation.*' 

"  The  Necessary  Interdependence  of  Liberty  and 
Law," 

"  The  Basis  of  SufRrage." 

"The  Nature  of  Inalienable  Rights  and  Their 
True  Inventory." 

Hughes,  Professor  David  E., 

Pierre  Christian  College College  City. 

Kellogg,  Martin,  LL.D Berkeley. 

Keyes,  C.  H., 

President  Throop  Polytechnic  Institute  .   .   .  Pasadena. 
*'  Educating  for  atizenship." 
"  Ballot  Reform." 
"  The  Machine  in  Politics." 
"The  Initiative  and  the  Referendum." 
Moses,  Bernard,  Ph.  D., 

University  of  California Berkeley. 

Reid,  Professor  W.  T.,  A.  M Belmont. 

Swett,  Professor  John, 

Principal  Girls'  High  School San  Francisco.. 

Whiting,  Professor  Harold Berkeley. 

COLORADO. 

Allen,  J.  H Rockvale. 

Cook,  J.  B Greeley. 

Gove,  Aaron, 

Superintendent  Schools .Denver. 

IngersoU,  C.  L., 

President  Colorado  Agricultural  College  .   .  Ft.  Collins. 

Keasby,  Prof.  Lindsey  M..  Ph.D., 

Professor  Political  Science,  Univ.  Colorado  .  Boulder. 
"The  Economic  Duties  of  Citizenship." 

CONNECTICUT. 

Bouton,  Eugene,  Ph.D., 

Superintendent  Schools Bridgeport. 

Northrop,  B.  G.,  LL.D., 

Ex-Supt.  Schools  State  of  Connecticut    .   .   .  Clinton. 
"  The  Home  and  the  State." 
Pratt,  Rev.  Llewellyn,  D.D., 

148  Broadway Norwich. 

DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA. 

Brosius,  Hon.  Marriott,  M.  C Pennsylvania^ 
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^^^H                   Craven,  Prof.  A.  F.,  Ph.D., 

^H 

^^^^1                          Columbian  University 

.  Waahingtou.    ^^H 

^^H                   Currj,  Hon.  J.  L.  M.,  M.  D., 

^^^m                         1T36  M.  Street 

Washington.  ^^1 

^^H                   Hailman,  W.  N.,  Ph.D., 

.  Washingtou.  ^^1 

^^H                    SewaU,  Frank, 

^^^K                           1618  Riggs  Place 

Washington.   ^H 

^^^m                                                                                    OEOROIA. 

^^H                    Henderson,  F.  H.  M., 

^H 

^^^H                           Superintendent  Public  Solinols 

.  TullapoosQ.       ^^H 

^^P                     Hopkins,  Rev.  1. 6.,  Ph.D.,  D.D., 

^^^f                             President  Emory  College 

.  Oxford.             ^H 

^^L                      Oault,  F.  B., 

^^^L                           President  University  of  Idaho 

Miiijcow.           ^^1 

^^^m                   Allyn,  Dr.  Robert, 

^1 

^^^B                           Presidents.  Illinois  8tate  Normal  L'Div.  . 

.  Carboudale.     ^H 

^^^H                                           •'  How  We  Oovern  OnrralTei." 

^^^B                    fiemia,  Profeeaor  Edward  P.,  Ph.D., 

^^^H                            University  of  Chicago . 

(*hlcago.         ^^H 

^^H                     Edwards.  Rev.  Richard,  LL.D 

,  Pi-iuceton.      ^^H 

^^H                     Foster,  William  H.  .       

.  Geneaeo.          ^H 

^^^^H                                            "TaeOeaealn  of  tKe  AmariGao  i^tate." 

^^^H                                             "Tba  Battle  of  King's  MouutalD." 

^^^H                                             "Ptirtr  E^litlCB." 

^^H                                             •'  Columbus  and  tbe  DlBcovery  or  Amerloi." 

^^H                     Foss,  Rev.  C.  W.,  D.D., 

^^^H                            Profeasor  Augustana  College  and  Theo.  Sem 

^^^^H                                             "The  Daneenof  Uyptienated  AinertcanlBm." 

..  Rock  Island.  ^H 

^^^B                                             "  Miintolpal  Govemment  In  the  UiiltM  ^inles.'' 

^^H                     Fulcomer,  Professor  Daniel,  A.M., 

^^^H                           University  of  Cl]icago 

^^^B                                            "Tbe  Tieedof  BoolaT SoienoB." 

Chicago.          ^H 

^^H                                            "  Social  Alms  and  Ttieir  True  Real  lotion." 

^^^H                                      "Hocloliwr  AppUedtoOovemmenl." 

^^1 

^^^H                                      •'  The  New  Social  Etblcs." 

^^^m                    Jones,  Rev.  Jenktn  Lloyd,  D.D 

Chicago.           ^H 

^^V                    Joslyn,  R.  Wait«, 

^^H                              m  La  Salle  Street 

.  Chicago.          ^H 

1                                 Keptaardt,  Rev.  J.  L.,  D.D.. 

President  WestHeld  College 

.  Weetfield.      ^H 

Lane,  Albert  G.. 

Superintendent  Public  8cboo!s,  City  Hall  . 

,  Chicago.          ^H 

^t\°'iT^ 

.  Amboy.         ^^H 

Bui>erlnt«ndent  Public  Schools  ..... 
ilcCord,  Professor  W.  E 

.  MollDe.           ^H 

.  Peorin.           ^H 

Murray,  Bev.  0.  E.,  D.D., 

Vice-president  Chlcogi)  Civics  Club  .   . 

.  Morgan  Park^^H 

"  Pullllca  and  Hkentlm." 
,■                                                     "  Mlnrule  In  Amertoan  Cities." 

L                                                     ■*  Morals  IQ  Politics.-' 

f                                 Nichols,  J.  B., 

'                                         Superintendent  Schools     , 

.  Ml.  Vernon.  ^H 

Parker,  Colonel  F.  W.,  M,A.  .    , 

.  Normal  Pwk^H 
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Peabody,  Dr.  8.  H., 

4200  Berkeley  Avenue Chicago. 

Raab,  Hon.  Henry, 

Superintendent  Public  Schools Springfield. 

Shepherd,  Rev.  Robert  D.,  D.D., 

JNorthwestern  University Evaustou. 

Sherman,  Hon.  E.  B.,  LL.D., 

President  Chicago  Civics  Club ChicaRO. 

Slade,  Hon.  James  P E.  St.  JLouis. 

Swing,  Rev.  David,* 

66  Lake  Shore  Drive Chicago. 

INDIANA. 

Coffin,  Charles  F., 

Superintendent  Schools New  Albany. 

Cumback,  Hon.  William,  LL.D Greensburg. 

Devore,  Rev.  Elcharles  A., 

Union  Christian  College Merom. 

Irwin,  John  S.,  M.D.,  LL.D., 

Sui)erintendent  Schools Ft.  Wayne. 

Jenckes,  Rev.  Joseph  S.,  LL.D., 

1044  N.  Illinois  Street Indianapolis. 

Moncrlef,  J.  W.,  D.D., 

Franklin  College Franklin. 

Ogg,  Robert  A New  Albany. 

Stott,  W.  T., 

President  Franklin  College Franklin. 

Stout,  Professor  W.  H.,  LL.B., 

34  Ohio  Avenue Jefferson vi He. 

IOWA. 

Bissell,  Rev.  J.  W.,  D.D., 

President  Upper  Iowa  University Fayette. 

Brooks,  Rev.  William  M..  A.M., 

President  Tabor  College Tabor. 

"  The  Liquor  Traffic.'^ 
"Studies  in  Human  Nature." 
"Personal  Experience  In  College  Work." 
'•Political  Economy." 

Eldridge,  E.  R., 

President  Eastern  Iowa  Normal  School  .   .   .  Columbus  June't. 
"  Pablic  Education  and  Governmental  Htabilitv." 
"  Republican  Government  and  its  Citizenship.''^ 

Fellows,  Rev.  S.  N.,  D,D., 

State  University Iowa  City. 

Frisbie,  Rev.  A.  L.,  D.D Des  Moines. 

Herron,  Rev.  George  D.,  D.D Iowa  City. 

"  The  Political  Appearing  of  Christ." 

"  The  Christian  State." 

"The  Christian  State  tl^e  Social  Realization  of 

Democracv  " 
"The  Christian  State  the  Redemption  of  Law 

from  Anarchy." 
*'  The  Christian  State  the  Salvation  of  the  Church." 
••  The  Christian  Revival  of  the  Nation." 
Kratz,  Professor  H.  E., 

Superintendent  Schools Sioux  Citj'. 

McConnelL  J.  J Atlantic. 

Sessions,  F.  J., 

Superintendent  Schools  Lime  County  .   .   .  Marion. 

Wilson,  Hon.  James  S Fairfield. 

Von  Coelin,  Hon.  C.  W Des  Moines. 


*  Deceased. 
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KANSAS. 

Farnsworth,  Hod.  Hiram  W.,  B.  A., 

Secretary  Board  of  Education,  City  Building  .  Topeka. 
Hoenscbelf  E.  J., 

Campbell  Normal  University Holton. 

Stevenson,  Professor  W.  F Wichita. 

Taylor,  A.  R.,  Ph.  D., 

President  State  Normal  School Emporia. 

Tillotson,  D.  C, 

Superintendent  City  Schools Topeka. 

KENTUCKY. 

Blanton,  Rev.  L.  H.,  D.D., 

Chancellor  Central  University Richmond. 

Boon,  Professor  R.  G., 

Superintendent  Schools Frankfort. 

Carothers,  R.  H., 

Editor  Educational  Courant Louisville. 

Goodknight,  Hon.  Thomas  M., 

First  Assistant  Department  of  Education  .   .  Frankfort. 
Graham,  Professor  Robert, 

Kentucky  University Lexington. 

Greathouse,  C.  H., 

Editor  Home  and  School^  362  Third  Street .   .  Louisville. 

Obenchain,  Maior  William  A.,  A.  M., 

President  Ogden  College Bowling  Green. 

•*  Our  Heritage." 

"  What  Ck>Dstltute8  a  Good  Citizeii." 

Thomas,  T.  W Bowling  Green. 

LOUISIANA. 

Garrett,  Hon.  Franklin Monroe. 

Goodale,  Hon.  Wilmot  H., 

State  University Baton  Rouge. 

*'  True  I»atrlotlsm." 
Holland,  Rev.  R.  A.,  D.D., 

Trinity  Rectory New  Orleans. 

Jack,  Colonel  W.  H Natchitoclies. 

Johnston,  William  Preston,  LL.  D., 

President  Tulane  University New  Orleans. 

Rogers.  WMlliam  O., 

Tulane  University New  Orleans. 

MAINE. 

Pepper,  Rev.  George  J).  B..  D.D., Waterville. 

Robinson,  Professor  Franklin  C,  LL.  D., 

Bowdoin  College Brunswick. 

MARYLAND. 

Randall,  Daniel  R.,  Ph.  D Annapolis. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Adams,  Hon.  Brooks Boston. 

Bellamy,  Francis. 

The  Youtfi's  Companion  Building Boston. 

Capen,  Hon.  Samuel  B Boston. 

'*  Problems  In  Munlcii>al  Ctovemment." 
Carrington,  General  H.  B.,  LL.  D.,  U.  S.  A.  .   .  Hyde  Park. 
Clark,  Rev.  J.  B.,  Ph.  D., 

Amherst  College Amherst. 

*•  Current     Economic    Issues,   Including    Wages, 
Comi>etItlon,  and  Socialism.'' 
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Oates,  Merrill  E.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D., 

President  Amherst  College Amherst. 

Oilman,  N.  P., 

Editor  Literary  World Boston. 

^^Cooperation  In  Labor." 
Hale,  Rev.  Edward  Everett,  D.D., 

39  Highland  Street Boston. 

Hoag,  Charles  E., 

476  Main  Street Springfield. 

"  The  Labor  Question." 

»*The  Oharch  and  Its  Relations  to  Society." 

Hudson,  Edmund Boston. 

"  Municipal  Lessons  from  Europe." 
"  Worklnfinnen's  Homes  In  Europe." 
"  The  Capital  and  Congress." 
Mead,  Edwin  D., 

Editor  Neiv  England  Magazine Boston. 

Moxom,  Rev.  Philip  S.,  D.D Springfield. 

"  The  Citizen's  Duty  to  the  City." 
"The  Good  Citizen." 

Phelps,  Rev,  Lawrence, 

Prin.  Berkeley  Temple  Applied  Christianity,  Boston. 
•'  A  Righteous  Citizen." 
"  The  Ethics  of  True  Americanism." 
Sheldon,  Hon.  W.  E., 

3  Somerset  Street Boston. 

Winship,  Rev.  A.  E., 

Editor  Journal  of  Educatio?i Boston. 

MICHIGAN. 

Adams,  Professor  Henry  C,  Ph.D., 

University  of  Michigan Ann  Arbor. 

Daniels,  Professor  Joseph  L., 

Olivet  College Olivet. 

Estabrook,  Professor  Joseph, 

Olivet  College Ohvet. 

Kendall,  F.  M.,  A.M., 

Superintendent  Schools Jackson. 

Payne,  W.  H.,  Ph.D., 

University  of  Michigan Ann  Arbor. 

Bperry,  Professor  Willard  C, 

Olivet  College Olivet. 

Willitts,  Hon.  Edwin, 

President  Michigan  Agricultural  College  .   .  Lansing. 

MINNESOTA. 

C!leary,  J.  T., 

Macalester  College •.   .   .   .  Minneapolis. 

Cooper,  Professor  Cliarles  H., 

Carleton  College Northfleld. 

'*  Political  Leaders  in  America  since  1789." 
Folwell,  W.  W.,  LL.D., 

University  of  Minnesota Minneapolis. 

Galbreath,  Louis  H., 

University  of  Minnesota Minneapolis. 

Knox,  Hon.  J.  T., 

Superintendent  Schools Jackson. 

Northrop,  Rev.  Cyrus,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

University  of  Minnesota Minneapolis. 

Parr,  Professor  S.  8., 

Superintendent  Schools St.  Cloud. 

"  Currency  and  Taxes." 

"  Merit  Civil  Service." 

"  The  Qualifications  of  Citizenship." 
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^^H                    Pearson,  F.  fi., 

^H 

^^^H                           MacakHter  College 

Minneapolis,    ^^H 

^^H                   Beariug,  Edward,  LL.D., 

^^^^                         President  8tAte  Normal  School 

.  Mankato.          ^^H 

^^^H                                                                                MISStBSIPPI. 

^^1 

^^H                  Libby,  K«v.  Charles  E.,  S.T.D., 

^^^B                         President  Bust  University 

.  Holly  Sprmgk^H 

^^^H                                    "  Political  Rights  Bud  Dulles  of  Cltlt^ns." 

^^^B                   Bmith,  GeDeral  J.  A 

Jackson.           ^^H 

^^H                                                                                    MISSOURI. 

^H 

^^H                   Carter,  Captain  Luclen  E., 

^^^B                          410  Francis  Street 

St.  Joseph.      ^^1 

^^^1                   Han-kins,  Professor  W.  J., 

.  Nevada.            ^^H 

^^^1                   Holcoiub,  V.  E 

.  Creighton.       ^^H 

^^B                  Loughlin.  G.  H..  LL.D  , 

^^^^^1                         Garfield  University 

.  Kirbsville.       ^^| 

^^^1                                         -  The  tTMlon  »n/lb<  Inttlvtduai." 

^^^H                                    "The  Nation  and  the  Famll)'." 

^^H                   Head,  Janieit  P., 

^^H                          Third  and  Main  Streets 

^H 

^m                                         ".'.'^e'^lTlliJ?;.^^'""^-" 

^^^^H                                     "My  NallTe  Laod  " 
^^H                   Morrison,  Rev.  N.  J.,  D.D., 

^^H                          President  Driiry  College 

^^H                  Hqow,  Pmressor  Marshall  8.,  LL.D., 

.  Springfield.      ^H 

^^■,                       Washington  University 

.  St.  Louis.          ^H 

^^H                                                                                    NEBRASKA. 

^^1 

^^H                      Barrett,  Jay  Amos,  M.A., 

^^H                             Librarian  of  Nebraska  State  Historial  So- 

^^M                               ciety.  1611 Q.  Street ... 

^^B                                       "fdealsinCltlieDBlilp." 
^^^B                   Durvea,  Hev.  Joseph  T.,  D.D., 

.  Lincoln.            ^^H 

^^H                          ^402  Caas  Street 

Omaha.              ^H 

^^H                    Tnie,  M.  B.  C 

^^^H                                           "  Educsllan  sod  the  State." 

^^^H                                           "  Wbat  Bhuuld  be  Taiiabt  lii  Our  Public  SchooU 

^^H 

^^V 

^^1 

^^^H                    Brown,  Uou.  Leroy,  Ph.D., 

^^^^                          University  of  Nevada 

.  B«no.               ^^H 

^^^V                                                                               NEW  JERSEY. 

^^1 

^^r                   Barringer,  Proresaor  William  K., 

^^^                            Superintendent  of  Education 

^^H 

^H 

"  Kducatlon  u  a  Natlonul  Porcp." 

"  Wbat  Constltutei  a  Pfactlcal  Education." 

"  The  Individual  In  GoverDmeiiU" 

Case.  Professor  Richard,  A.M., 

Superintendent  Public  Schools 

.  Bed  Bank.        ^H 

Enright,  Professor  John, 
1                                       Principal  High  School 

.  Freehold.          ^H 

Fox,  Bev.  Norman,  D.D 

.  Moirlatown.  ^^H 

"  Parties  and  ^Ylncl|.l<3. •■ 

"Poiili™iEdiicallon." 

^J 
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Roeder,  Rev.  Adolph, 

Ed.  Bote  derNeuen  Kirche^  735  Landis  Ave.,  Vineland. 

EnglUh  : 

**American  Citizenship  and  How  it  Differs  flrom 
that  of  Other  Nationalities." 

"  The  Evolution  of  the  Citizen." 
German : 

"  Bnrgertham  and  BQrgerrecht." 

Sprague,  Homer  B.,  Ph.D Orange. 

Wilflon,  Professor  Woodrow,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 

Princeton  University Princeton. 

NEW  YORK. 

Brown.  S.  Reid,  A.M St.  Johnsville. 

Burdick,  Hon.  Francis  Marion,  LL.D., 

Columbia  College  Law  School •.   .  New  York. 

Cook,  E.  H.,  Ph.D., 

Ex-Pres.  National  Educational  Association  .  Flushing. 

Crafts,  Rev.  Wilbur  F Clifton  Springs. 

"  Moral  Aspects  of  Current  Politics." 
"  The  American  Civil  Sabbath." 


"  Liberty  or  Liauor?  " 


"  What  Sort  of  Citizens  Shoald  San  day-schools 
Seek  to  Produce  T  " 

Dickinson,  Mrs.  Mary  Lowe, 

President  Women's  National  Council, 

158  W.  Twenty-third  Street New  York. 

Hunt,  Professor  Leigh. 

Superintendent  Schools Corning. 

Jenks,  Professor  Jeremiah  W.,  Ph.  D., 

Cornell  University Ithaca. 

"  Economics."  "  Immigration." 

"  The  Negro  Problem." 

"  Election  Methods  in  Different  Countries." 

"  Methods  of  Lawmaking." 

Jones,  E.  N.. 

Principal  Plattsburg  Normal  School Plattsburg. 

Logan,  Walter  S., 

58  William  Street New  York. 

MacArthur,  Rev.  Robert  S.,  D.D., 

Pastor  Madison  Avenue  Baptist  Church. 

358  W.  Fifty-seventh  Street New  York. 

Martin,  Professor  D.  S.. 

Rutgers  Female  College, 

54  W.  Fifty-sixth  Street New  York. 

Milne,  W.  J.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D., 

Principal  State  Normal  School Oneonta. 

Morey,  William  C,  Ph.  D., 

Rochester  University Rochester. 

My  rick.  Rev.  Henry  Lewis Sing  Sing. 

Palmer,  A.  Worth. 

School  Commissioner Fairport. 

Parkhurst,  Rev.  C.  H.,  D.  D., 

133  E.  Fifty-fifth  Street New  York. 

Payne,  Rev.  C.  H.,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 

160  Fifth  Avenue New  York. 

Peabody,  Rev.  H.  H.,  D.  D Rome. 

Peters,  Rev.  Madison  C,  D.  D., 

Pastor  Bloomingdale  Refonned  Church, 

Broadway  and  Sixty-eighth  Street New  York. 

**  The  Fate  of  Repuhlics?' 
"  Shall  Hum  Rule  America  T  " 
Potter,  Rev.  E.  N.,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 

President  Hobart  College Geneva. 
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Pt»Lliee,  W.  B .  Elmlra. 

lUlnsford,  Rev.  W.  B..  D.  D., 

209  E.  SixtePDth  Street .  New  York. 

ItoberlB.  Hon,  Ells  H.,  LL.  D., 

15  W.  Twentieth  Street New  York. 

BoKers,  Professor  L.  C, 

Deportineut  Clvlc8,  Ain«d   rnlvwslty         .  Alfred  Center. 
Bound.  W.  M.  F., 

A5  Bible  House New  Vurk. 

"  CliBriUeB  and  CormTtloiM." 

Httiidford,  Hon.  Jaivd, 

Dept.  Supt.  Public  Instruolinn  .  Mt.  V^mou. 

Sbftw,  Albert.  Ph.  D., 

Editor  UevUu-  of  Rei'imim  .    ,    ,    -  New  York, 

akiimer,  Hon.  Charles  R., 

Htate  Superiniendeni  Public  Inslinictlnn  ,   .  Albauv. 

•■  BdutaUou  tor  CltUeushtp." 

Mmith,  Hon.  Uanuibal Watcriown. 

"  The  llelaClon  Of  Rellsioui)  Precdom  to  the  Ht«Ie." 

etevens,  Professor  Edward  L Chatenuguy. 

"  An  Expert  meat  \a  Srhool  Clvlca." 
"The  BThool  of  IhB  Cltliea." 

Taylor,  Frederick. 

47  W.  Seventy-third  Street New  York. 

Terrett,  Rev.  William  Rogers,  D.  D., 

HamlltoD  College .  Clinton. 

Thompaon.  Hon.  Hugh  S.,  LL.  1)., 

\m  Urondway New  York. 

Thompsoa,  itaniel  Uieenleaf, 

Secretary  Department  Leglalatlon,  A.  I.  C, 

111  Broadway New  York. 

Walte,  Henry  Randall,  Ph.  D., 

President  American  Institute  of  Civics, 

38  Park  How New  York. 

"  The  BovereLgntv  of  MftDliood." 
'■The  Bchiilar  In  PollKcit." 
"politloi  Without  ItellgioD," 
"True  Americanism." 

Whiton,  R*v.  James  M.,  Ph.  D., 

43  W.  Forty-sevetith  Street New  York. 

Williams,  Professor  8.  G.,  Ph.  D., 

Cornell  University Ithaca. 

Williams,  Dr.  8.  H., 

165  W.   Eighty-second  Street New  York. 

"  The  8oolologli»l  Dearlnga  of  Heredity." 

Woodford,  Professor  A.  B.,  Ph.  D., 

School  of  Social  Eeouomics, 

34  Union  Square New  York. 

"  Who  Pay«  the  Taxes?" 

"  How  !4hal)  ImmlgratloD  be  tteatrlcled  T  " 
"  Oood  lioveniment  Cluha." 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Alderman,  Edwin  A., 

N.  C.  Stilt*  Normal  College Greensboro. 

Butler,  Hon,  Marion, 

Member  of  U.  S.  Senate Goldsbnro. 

OHIO. 

Blanchard,  Professor  C.  Elton, 

tirund  River    Institute Austinburg. 

■■  Ollmpwa  of  a  Better  Future." 
"  UumbugH,  PolKloal  and  Other." 
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"  The  Tramp  Qaestlon." 
"  The  Teacher,  Parent,  and  Child." 
Hall,  Professor  Edwin  L., 

Hiram  College Hiram. 

Hays,  Rev.  Gteorge  P.,  D.  D., 

13  McCormiCK  Place Cincinuati. 

Knight,  George  Wells,  Ph.  D., 

Ohio  State  University Columbus. 

"  Manidpal  Reform." 

"  AdmlniBtratlve  Reform." 

"  Financial  and  Immigration  Questions." 

Lehr,  H.  8., 

President  Ohio  State  Normal  University  .   .  Ada. 
Long,  Rev.  Daniel  A.,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 

President  Antioch  College Yellow  Springs. 

**  Socialism  in  oar  Colleges  and  Universities." 
Marsh,  T.  P., 

President  Mt.  Union  College Alliance. 

Monroe,  Professor  James, 

Oberlin  College Oberlin. 

Seovel,  Rev.  S.  F.,  D.  D., 

•  President  Wooster  University Wooster. 

"The  Limitations  of  Liberty.^* 
"  The  Enforcement  of  Moral  Legislation." 
"  Law  and  Morals." 

"  The  American  Idea  of  Religion  and  the  State." 
"American  and  Foreign  Institutions  and   Life 
Compared." 

OREGON. 

Stratton,  Rev.  C.  C,  D.  D., 

President  Portland  University Union  Park. 

"Political  Economy." 

"  The  History  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

States." 
"  International  Law." 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Atherton,  George  W..  Ph.D., 

President  Pennsylvania  State  College  ....  State  College. 

Holland,  Rev.  W.  J.,  Ph.D., 

President  Western  Pennsylvania  University,  Pittsburg. 
"  The  Education  of  a  Citizen." 
"  Courage  and  Industry." 

James,  Professor  E.  J.,  Ph.D., 

University  of  Pennsylvania Pliiladelphia. 

Lippincott,  Rev.  Joshua,  D.D., 

Arch  Street  M.  E.  Church Philadelphia. 

McAlister,  James,  Ph.D., 

President  Drexel  Institute Philadelphia. 

Schaeffer,  Rev.  N.  C,  Ph.L., 

Superintendent  Public  Instruction Harrisburg. 

Spayd,  H.  H., 

Principal  Public  Schools Minersville. 

Welsh,  Hon.  Herbert, 

1305  Arch  Street Pliiladelphia. 

Woodruff,  Clinton  Rogers, 

514  Walnut  Street Philadelphia. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Andrews,  Rev.  E.  Benjamin,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

President  Brown  XJniversity Providence. 

Stockwell,  Hon.  Thomas  B., 

State  Superintendent  Public  Schools  ....  Providence. 
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Wilson,  Professor  George  G.,  Ph.D., 

Brown  University Providence. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Grier,  Rev.  W.  M.,  D.D., 

President  Erskine  College  .' Due  West. 

^'American  Politics  anoMoral  Reform/* 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Skilman,  Rev.  William  Jones,  A.M., 

■Ya^Hot  Sioux  FcUla  Journal Sioux  Falls. 

Young,  Professor  Clark  M., 

University  of  South  Dakota Vermillion. 

"  Democracy  and  the  Future.'* 

TENNESSEE. 

Hopwood,  Rev.  J., 

Milllgan  College Milligan. 

Ingersoll,  Hon.  Henry  H.,  LL.D., 

Dean  Law  Dept.,  University  of  Tennessee  .  Knoxville. 

TEXAS. 

Baker,  Hon.  B.  M., 

Superintendent  Public  Instruction Austin. 

Cooper,  Hon.  Oscar  H Galveston. 

Carlisle,  J.  M Austin. 

Ev^ns,  Ira  H Austin. 

**  Ciood  Citizenship." 

VERMONT. 

Buckham,  Rev.  M.  H.,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

President  University  of  Vermont Burlington. 

WASHINGTON. 

Anderson,  Rev.  A.  J.,  Pli.D Walla  Walla. 

WEST    VIRGINIA. 

Turner,  E.  M.,  Ph.D Morgan  town. 

WISCONSIN. 

Hull,  Professor  John, 

President  Wisconsin  State  Normal  School  .  River  Falls. 
Parker,  Professor  W.  D. , 

State  Normal  School River  Falls. 

Wilder,  Amos  P.,  Ph.D., 

Wisconsin  State  Journal Madison. 

"  The  Government  of  Citleu." 

"  Personal  Total  Abstinence." 

"Total  Abstinence  ftx>m  the  Standpoint  of  Civics 

and  ChriHtian  Expediency." 
"  IdeulH  In  Journalism." 
'*  Immigration." 

WYOMING. 

Johnson,  Rev.  Albinus  A.,  D.D., 

President  University  of  Wyominja: Laramie. 

"  (MvlcH  and  Ethics  In  the  Public  Schools." 
The  Conilnif  Hero,  or  the  Law  of  Service  In  Pub- 
lic Office.^' 


(t 


••Steam  and  Electricity,  a  Study  In  Sociology." 
••  Civilization  and  the  SUite." 


THE  CIVIC  OUTLOOK. 

A  department  devoted  to  notes  and  commenia  concerning  affairs  of  in- 
terest to  intelligent  and  patriotic  citizens.  Communications  relating 
to  local  and  other  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  governmental  and 
social  condilionsj  on  the  part  of  individuals  or  Aninicipal  JR^orm^ 
Good  Oovemmenty  Law  ana  Order,  and  similar  organizations^  in- 
cluding ethical  and  religious  efforts  for  the  promotion  of  good  citi- 
zenship, are  especially  invited, 

DECENNIAL  OF  THE       The  National  Institution  of  which  The 

AMERICAN  American  Magazine  of  Civics  is  the  official 

INSTITUTE  OF         organ,  was  founded  in  May,  1885,  and  has  there- 

CIVICS.  fore  reached  its  decennial  year.  This  fact  receives 

special  recognition  in  this  and  the  July  numbers. 
The  Institute's  National  Board  of  Trustees  will  meet  at  the  Ebbitt 
House,  Washington,  May  28.  The  following,  quoted  from  the  call  for 
that  meeting,  cannot  fail  to  interest  every  reader  of  this  magazine  : 

**The  constantly  growing  importance  of  the  Institute's  work  and  the 
unexampled  opportunities  for  nation-wide  usefulness  which  are  now 
open  to  it,  certainly  merit  the  serious  attention  of  those  to  whom  the 
direction  of  its  affairs  is  intrusted,  and  a  special  effort  on  the  part  of 
every  trustee  to  attend  the  conling  meeting  of  the  board.  Those  who 
have  not  found  it  possible  to  attend  recent  meetings  may  not  be  fully 
aware  of  the  real  importance,  magnitude,  and  wide  usefulness  of  the 
undertaking  in  whose  direction  they  have  consented  to  take  part.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Institute  of  Civics,  at  the  end  of  its  ten 
years  of  unostentatious  activities,  represents  the  foundation  and  frame- 
work of  what  may  easily  be  made  the  noblest  and  most  influential 
of  American  popular  institutions.  Its  body  of  councilors,  including 
citizens  of  the  highest  character  in  communities  throughout  the  coun- 
try, now  numbers  over  two  thousand.  In  its  National  Committee  of 
Councilors  it  is  represented  by  local  officers,  citizens  of  prominence,  in 
about  tliree  hundred  important  centers  of  influence  in  the  different 
states.  It  has  a  National  Lecture  Corps  including  two  hundred  and 
thirty-five  public  speakers  of  the  highest  qualifications,  many  of  them 
of  national  reputation,  representing  every  state  in  the  Union.  No 
such  body  of  lecturers  was  ever  before  associated  with  any  institution 
in  the  country.  It  is  represented  by  associate  members  of  its  own 
faculty,  who  are  members  of  corps  of  instruction  in  more  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  universities,  professional  schools,  and  other  higher 
institutions  of  learning.  All  of  these  associates  are  seeking  to  realize 
the  Institute's  aims  in  connection  with  the  work  of  their  several  insti- 
tutions. 

**  Its  Extension  Department,  which  follows  the  methods  of  university 
extension,  is  promoting  the  study  of  affairs  of  vital  importance  to  the 
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fntereete  of  tUe  republic,  in  oooDectiou  with  Institute  cluba  and  otber 
orgfin  initio  us  iu  comniuDitles  tbrnughout  the  land. 

"The  leaven  funiiabed  by  the  Institute  Id  the  last  t«n  years  ismani- 
Test  everywhere  in  Don-partiean  efforts  for  political  reform.  Institute 
members  are  found  among  the  chief  promoters  and  leaders  Id  muQidpftl 
leagues,  civic  federations,  good  government  clubs,  etc. 

"The  lustltute  has  issued  and  distributed  throughout  the  country  the 
equivalent  of  16,000,000  pages  of  octavo  matter.  It  is  now  represented 
among  public  journals  by  The  American  Magazine  of  Cn-ics,  a 
periodical  of  equal  rank  with  the  older  American  reviews,  but  devoted 
solely  to  the  impartial  consideration  of  questions  of  government, 
citlzenebip,  and  social  order.  Other  work  undertaken  and  accomplished 
by  the  Institute  ts  scarcely  less  worthy  of  consideration.  For  example, 
its  councilors  in  different  states  have  actively  aided  la  efforta  to  pro- 
mote tn  the  several  states  legislation  necessary  to  the  correction  of 
civic  evils  resulting  from  improper  laws  or  the  inefficiency  of  laws 
relating  to  naturalization,  the  protection  of  the  suffrage,  etc.  In  theM 
efforts  It  has  bad  the  aid  of  tweuty-flve  state  governors,  many  of  tbem 
Institute  councilors,  and  of  other  state  officers  in  sympathy  with  the 
Institute's  objects. 

"  With  the  cooperation  of  atate  and  local  officers  of  public  instrucUon 
and  teachers  in  public  schools.  It  has  inaugurated  a  practical  r«%'olotiaa 
in  the  matter  of  public  school  instruction  as  related  to  preparation  tm 
citizenship.  In  ISBO  only  ten  thousand  out  of  two  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  public  schools,  aa  indicuted  by  the  United  Slates  oeoBUs 
reports,  gave  any  specific  attention  to  preparation  for  cltltenabip. 
Five  years  later,  in  over  Hve  thousand  public  schools  of  the  grammar 
grade  alone  the  study  of  civios  hjd  been  introduced.  To-day,  the  im- 
portance of  the  study  of  civics  is  everywhere  recoguized  and  \»  taugbt 
wltb  more  or  less  efficiency  in  an  increasing  number  of  public  schuob 
of  every  grade  in  all  the  stales. 

"  In  addition  to  these  resultLs,  due  to  the  initialory  efforts  of  tbe  lustl- 
tute, the  Business  Educators'  Aasooiatton  of  America  has  allied  ilMtf 
with  tbe  Institute  in  efforts  to  provide  for  tbe  instruction,  wlih  reference 
to  citizenship  duties,  of  the  seventy-five  thousand  American  youths  Id 
yearly  attendance  upon  American  business  schools. 

"  The  foregoing  incomplete  statements  as  to  the  Institute's  work  In 
the  last  decade  certainly  justify  strenuous  endeavors  on  tbe  part  of  sll 
charged  with  tbe  direction  of  itn  affairs,  to  realize  for  It  the  posslblll- 
tlee  of  larger  usefulness  which  these  results  have  made  [Ktssible." 

GOOD  CITIZENSHIP        Civics   for  Theolooical    Stcdknts.— Prof. 
ACTIVITIES.  W.  F.  Blackmau,  who  has  spent  the  post  ytar 

abroad  in  study,  has  begun  his  work  as  profeMor 
of  Christian  ethics  in  Vale  Theological  Seminary.  He  will  lecture  b*- 
fore  the  senior  class  twice  a  week  "  on  some  Important  social  problenu. 
especially  such  as  affect  American  life.  The  course  will  Include  a  dh- 
cusslon  of  Hucb  topics  as  (Socialism,  Communism,  and  Anarchlstii,  th( 
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Ethics  of  Party  Government,  Civil  Service  Reform,  Races  in  the  United 
States,  Immigration,  the  Modern  City,  the  Wage  System,  the  Relations 
of  Employer  and  Employed,  Social  Classes,  the  Causes,  Prevention, 
and  Punishment  of  Crime,  Commercial  Ethics,  the  Church  as  a  Social 
Influence,  City  Missions  and  University  Settlements,  etc/' 

•    •    •    • 

New  York  East  Side  Federation  is  the  name  given  to  a  union 
of  churches  and  charitable  societies  recently  formed.  Every  phase  of 
life  afibcting  the  workingman  and  his  family  is  to  be  studied,  and  an 
effort  made  to  remedy  existing  evils. 

It  will  seek  to  provide  courses  of  lectures  on  practical  topics,  includ- 
ing the  care  of  the  home,  the  training  of  children,  the  rights  and  duties 
of  citizens,  the  relation  of  capital  and  labor,  wages,  rent,  improved 
dwellings,  temperance,  etc. 

The  Sanitation  Committee  will  study  the  tenement-house  problem, 
aid  in  enforcing  sanitary  laws,  suggest  reforms,  create  a  public  interest 
in  favor  of  improved  dwellings,  public  baths,  and  small  parks,  and 
generally  consider  all  questions  relating  to  the  health  and  comfort  of 
the  working  people. 

The  leading  spirit  in  this  movement  is  Rev.  John  B.  Devins  (A.  I.  C), 
pastor  of  Hope  Chapel,  formerly  a  newspaper  man,  a  graduate  of  Union 
Seminary,  who  is  now  devoting  his  life  to  mission  work  in  the  tene- 
ment regions  of  New  York. 

.... 

MiiiWAUKEE  MuNiciPAii  LEAGUE.— The  work  of  this  organization 
is  being  vigorously  pressed  with  excellent  results.  At  a  late  meeting 
the  president,  John  A.  Butler,  said : 

*'  The  placing  of  all  executive  rteponsibility  in  the  hands  of  the 
mayor  and  heads  of  departments  by  giving  the  former  unlimited  ap- 
pointing power,  will,  if  carried  out,  make  it  possible,  together  with 
the  other  measures,  to  control  and  curb  open  and  delegated  authority, 
whereas  the  powerful  though  hidden  authority  of  a  party  '  boss '  and 
the  scattered  responsibility  of  the  present  municipal  system  is  well-nigh 
irresistible  in  the  one  case  and  past  finding  out  in  the  other." 

.... 

Summer  ScHOOii  of  Sociology. — A  summer  school  of  sociology  will 
be  held  in  Oberlin  during  the  last  week  of  June  and  the  first  week  of 
July  next.  Among  the  speakers  who  will  be  present  and  deliver  lec- 
tures are  the  following :  Professor  J.  B.  Clark,  A.  I.  C,  of  Amherst ; 
Dr.  Josiah  Strong,  A.  I.  C,  of  New  York ;  Dr.  Washington  Gladden, 
of  Columbus ;  Dr.  Levi  Gilbert,  of  Cleveland ;  Professor  Weston,  of 
Adelbert  College ;  Z.  Swift  Holbrook,  A.  I.  C,  of  Chicago,  and  Miss 
Jane  Addams,  of  Hull  House,  Chicago. 

.... 

The  Cix>ver  Leaf.— Miss  Ella  Clementine  Rodgers,  44  E.  Four- 
teenth Street,  New  York,  formerly  a  lecturer,  for  the  New  York  State 
Temperance  Society,  has  inaugurated  a  useful  work  under  this  name. 
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Bhe  Issues  liaiidsotiiely  engraved  "  Clovor  Li;af  Pledges,"  whose  sigaer^ 
and  holders,  wUhoul  entering  any  new  organization,  pledge  them- 
eelvea  to  lives  of  t«mperance.  Her  services  as  a  lecturer  In  the  Intel 
of  temperance  are  highly  comniended. 


4 


i 


The  Mrdioo  Legai.  Conobess  will  meet  In  New  York  lu  Sej 
ber,  1S95,  aud  will  give  special  attention  to  medical  jurlsprudem 
care  or  the  insaue,  etc,    Chtrk  Bell,  Secretary,  57  Broadway, 

York. 


WtJODROW  Wilson-,  Ph.D.,  of  Prtncetan  College,  member  faculty 
and  lecture  corps,  A.  I.  C,  will  deliver  the  commeucement  adilre»<  »t 
Oberliu  College  in  June. 

The  Home  Science  AseociATion,  Ni!W  York,  H.  S.  Drayton,  M.  D.. 
president,  has  anioiig  Its  objects  the  discussion  of  problems  in  civics  as 
related  to  American  homes,  auch  aa  teDemeiit-house  conditiooa  and 
similar  matters.  Among  the  otncers  and  members  of  the  assodrntlon 
are  Dr.  M.  L.  Holbrook  and  Charles  T.  WIngate,  of  the  A.  I.  C. 

The  Goldev  is  the  name  of  a  New  York  City  organization,  which 
meets  at  34  Union  Square  and  discusses  civics  among  other  subjects. 
It  is  intended  to  he  a  practical  and  useful  school  of  oratory,  and  to  fli 
young  men  for  public  speaking,  as  well  as  intelligent  thought  od 
public  questions.  Its  president  Is  Eugene  F.  McLaughlin.  Lectures 
have  recently  been  delivered  by  Daniel  Walsh  on  the  Labor  Problem ; 
Fielding  L.  Polndester  on  Protection  or  Free  Trade  ;  Harry  Olyn  ou 
Pupular  Socialistic  Delusions,  and  Joshua  Meltzer  on  Citizenship. 

MuNiciPAi,  Reform  in  Chicago. — Prof.  Daniel  Fulcomer,  of  Chi- 
cago University,  and  of  the  faculty  of  the  A.  I.  C,  writes  that  "the 
Christian  Citizenship  League  of  Chicago,  which  was  organized  one 
year  ago,  has  recently  been  enlarged  as  a  national  organization,  its  pres- 
ident and  officers  for  the  most  part  remaining  the  same.  The  former 
statement  of  the  aims  of  the  organization  la  reufSrmed,  vi*.,  to  exter- 
minate the  saloon,  to  preserve  the  8ahbath,  to  prevent  the  election  of 
corrupt  candidates,  and  to  secure  faithful  official  service.  The  chief 
methods  are  the  following :  Monday  noon  lectures  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Building,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Carlos  Martyn,  from  January  until  the  April 
election  ;  mass  meetings  with  the  cooperation  of  the  churches  ;  th« 
distribution  of  literature ;  the  organization  of  leagues  In  other  dliss : 
cooperation  with  the  Civic  Federation  In  securing  new  legislation  ;  and 
the  publication  of  The  Christian  CilUen.  The  latter,  a  monthly  piii>- 
llcatlon  of  twelve  pages,  was  started  as  the  organ  of  the  leagur  iwii 
January,  with  Dr.  Martyn  as  eili tor-in-chief  and  an  able  list  of  cnntrlb- 
utors.  Since  then  The  New  Republic,  a  monthly  started  by  Henry  W. 
Adams,  the  originator  of  the  New  York   Vhrittian  at  Work,  hfts  ban 
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merged  intx>  it.  Some  eighteen  or  twenty  auxiliary  leagues  have  been 
organized  in  other  cities  of  Illinois,  and  other  organizations  are  pro- 
jected in  Iowa,  Elansas,  and  Arkansas.  The  local  efforts  of  the  league 
are  hardly  as  widespread  as  those  previous  to  the  last  city  election  when 
about  live  hundred  public  meetings  were  held  and  leaflets  were  distrib- 
uted giving  a  list  of  unworthy  candidates. 

'*  The  Civic  Federation  is  still  the  great  representative  of  all  good 
movements  in  Chicago.  It  gained  national  renown  immediately  after 
its  organization  one  year  ago,  in  the  administration  of  the  vast  philan- 
thropies of  that  desperate  winter,  and  followed  this  up  with  a  more 
effectual  suppression  of  gambling  in  the  city  than  had  been  known  for 
twenty-five  years.  A  good  portion  of  its  energy  at  present  is  directed 
to  carrying  out  the  program  of  February  16  laid  down  for  the  Ward 
Municipal  Committees.  The  four  chief  lines  of  work  entered  upon 
were :  the  collection  of  evidence  of  irregular  assessments,  the  watching 
of  the  city  council  in  its  granting  of  franchises,  the  enforcement  of 
contracts  for  scavenger  service,  and  especially  the  promotion  of  legis- 
lation at  Springfield.  A  number  of  important  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced by  the  Civic  Federation,  as  follows :  for  a  civil  service  law,  a 
special  assessment  law,  a  law  governing  primary  elections,  modifica- 
tions of  the  city  charter,  and  a  labor  arbitration  law.  Perhaps  the 
most  important  work  now  being  carried  on  by  other  committees  is  (1) 
the  prosecution  of  election  frauds,  for  which  $50,000  has  been  raised  ; 
(2)  the  completion  of  what  was  proposed  as  a  campaign  <^  one  thou- 
sand speeches  before  the  spring  election,  especially  directed  to  arousing 
the  civic  conscience  at  the  primaries ;  and  (8)  the  crystallization  of  the 
great  work  of  the  Central  Belief  Association  of  last  winter  into  a  true 
charity  organization  society,  which  the  city  has  heretofore  lacked. 

'*  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Municipal  Committee,  although 
occupying  a  large  share  of  the  public  attention  at  present,  is  only  one 
of  seven  similar  centers  of  energy,  the  others  being  the  Industrial, 
Philanthropic,  Morals,  Educational,  Political,  and  Ways  and  Means 
Conmiittees.  Among  the  great  variety  of  undertakings  now  being  pushed 
by  them  are  the  following :  the  organization  of  a  board  of  health ; 
the  inspection  of  food,  water,  etc.;  the  mitigation  of  the  smoke 
nuisance ;  the  elevation  of  tracks ;  the  cheapening  of  gas  ;  the  improve- 
ment of  street  car  service ;  the  passage  of  a  bill  for  parental  schools ; 
the  establishment  of  a  public  loan  bureau  ;  the  investigation  of  sweat 
shops  ;  the  investigation  of  employment  agency  abuses ;  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Civic  Federation  employment  agency  ;  the  care  of  homeless 

children  ;  and  the  investigation  of  professional  begging.'' 

•    •    •    . 

POLITICAL  AND  City  Government  in  Great  Britain.— 

SOCIAL.  Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  A.  I.  C,  the  editor  of  The 

Review  of  Reviews^  has  made  a  special  study  of 
municipal  government  in  Great  Britain,  and  has  embodied  his  observa- 
tions and  conclusions  in  a  volume  entitled  '*  Municipal  Government  in 
Great  Britain."    Summing  up,  he  says:    "The  English  model,  an 
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elective  council,  with  full  and  und!vide<l  powers,  the  major  having  no 
veto,  ie  as  simple,  logical,  atid  effective  as  the  AniericaD  system  ia  oom- 
pHcated  and  Incompatible  with  harmonious  and  responsible  admini»- 
tratious."  He  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  city  guvernmeDt  la 
America  defeats  its  own  ends  by  its  checks  and  balances,  tta  prostitu- 
tion of  duty  and  responsibility,  and  "its  grand  opportunity  for  the 
game  of  hide  and  seek."  No  doubt  the  glamour  of  "checks  and 
balances"  in  American  state  constitutions  has  misled  the  American 
people  In  constituting  municipal  governments  everywhere,  until  we 
have  effectually  sacri£ced  the  substance  to  the  mere  form,  and  the  end 
has  come  in  all  of  them— S(,  Paul  Dii^atch.  ' 


The  Christian  Voter  is  coming  in  for  some  pretty  hard  blows 
nonrodays.  Politicians  are  begiuniug  to  speak  their  thoughts  of  men 
who  belie  their  professions  with  their  votes.  Men  of  the  world  were 
disposed  to  think  that  resolutions  of  church  courts  should  be  taken  at 
their  face  value,  but  recent  events  have  shaken  their  confidence  lu  the 
men  who  make  such  corporate  declarations.  The  Rev.  Charles  SiMde, 
in  a  recent  article  ou  "Good  Citizenship  of  Christian  Endeavor,"  In 
the  Christian  Statesman,  says  ;  "  A  political  editor  told  me  some  time 
ago  that  the  party  manager  simply  ignored  with  utter  contempt  the 
heal«d  resolutions  and  protests  of  Christian  ministers  and  cburobes 
known  ordiuarily  to  vot«with  them.  'They  do  not  mean  it.  Tbey 
will  vote  the  whole  ticket  more  faithfully  than  the  worst  ward  beoL'h- 
man,  or  the  average  saloon-keeper  in  the  party.'  " 


Calipobmia  Politics.— The  citizen  of  Caliroruia  who  is  zealous  for 
the  cause  of  righteousness  has  at  the  present  time  much  to  cause  liim 
shame  and  indignation.  He  sees  party  politics  largely  in  the  hands  of 
conscienceless  bosses  and  self-seekers.  The  courts  of  Ban  Francisco  are 
busy  unearthing  the  most  bare-faced  frauds  upon  the  haliot.  He  re- 
joices in  the  hope  that  those  who  thus  conspired  to  defeat  the  will  of  the 
people  will  be  convicted  and  adequately  punished.  But  he  has  a  well- 
grounded  fear  that  only  the  tools  of  the  corrupt  bosti«8  will  becsDgtal, 
while  the  men  who  plannetl  and  organised  the  frauds  will  escape.  To 
denounce  such  things  is  not  crime;  it  is  duty.  Indeed,  such  wroop 
and  outrages  against  free  government  call  for  an  organised  campaign 
ou  the  part  of  good  men  of  all  political  parties  to  purge  both  city 
state  of  such  villainies.— Cbfj/'omta  ChrUtian  Advocaff. 


Under  the  Rrd  Flag.— De  Tocqucville  defined  a  plutocracy  aa  I 
government  of  wealth,  where  "the  offloes  are  put  up  at  a  sort  ot 
auction."  This  system  Is  not  mitigated  but  rather  aggravated  wbeu 
the  auction  is  avoided  through  the  action  of  corporations  and  u» 
bltloua  millionaires  in  buying  up  the  legislatore  in  advance.— .Vnp  Yeft^ 
World. 
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Reform  in  Election  Methods.— Hon.  Moorfield  Story,  of  Boston, 
proposes  an  election  law  with  provisions  as  follows : 

1.  For  the  election  at  large  by  ail  citizens  of  aldermen,  councilmen, 
and  members  of  the  school  board. 

2.  Any  party  or  body  of  voters  presenting  a  petition  signed  by  one 
per  cent  of  the  voters  at  the  previous  city  election  may  nominate  can- 
didates not  to  exceed  in  number  the  places  to  be  filled. 

3.  Each  voter  shall  have  as  many  votes  as  there  are  persons  to  be 
elected,  which  he  may  distribute  as  he  chooses  among  the  candidates, 
giving  not  more  than  one  vote  to  one  candidate,  and  each  vote  shall 
count  individually  for  the  candidate  receiving  the  same,  and  for  the 
ticket  to  which  the  candidate  belongs. 

4.  The  total  number  of  votes  cast  for  the  members  of  each  board  shall 
be  divided  by  the  number  of  persons  to  be  chosen,  and  the  quotient, 
ignoring  fractions,  shall  be  known  as  the  unit  of  representation. 

5.  The  total  number  of  votes  cast  for  the  tickets  of  each  party  shall 
be  severally  divided  by  the  unit  of  representation,  and  each  party  shall 
be  entitled  to  a  number  of  representatives  equal  to  the  quotient  thus 
obtained,  ignoring  fractions.  If  the  sum  of  such  quotients  be  less  than 
the  number  of  seats  to  be  filled,  the  body  of  electors  having  the  largest 
remainder  after  the  decision  aforesaid,  shall  be  entitled  to  an  additional 
representative,  and  so  on  until  all  the  seats  are  filled,  provided,  how- 
ever, that  if  a  candidate  who  is  on  more  than  one  ticket  receives  in  all 
more  votes  than  any  person  who  would  receive  a  certificate  of  election 
under  the  preceding  provision  he  shall  be  counted  as  a  representative 
of  the  party  upon  whose  ticket  he  receives  the  largest  number  of  votes, 
and  shall  receive  a  certificate  of  election  in  place  of  the  candidate  on 
that  ticket  receiving  the  smallest  number  of  votes  of  those  who,  under 
the  said  provision,  would  receive  such  certificate. 

6.  When  the  number  of  representatives  to  which  each  party  or  body 
of  voters  is  entitled  shall  have  been  determined,  the  candidates  of  such 
party  who  shall  receive  the  most  votes,  not  exceeding  the  number  of 
representatives  to  which  such  party  or  body  is  entitled,  shall  receive 
certificates  of  election.    In  case  of  a  tie  with  but  one  seat  to  be  filled, 

the  choice  shall  be  determined  by  lot  between  the  candidates  so  tied. 

.... 

Citizenship  Before  Suffrage.— The  Institute  of  Civics,  through 
its  councilors  in  various  states,  has  sought  for  years  to  secure  the 
action  necessary  to  the  correction  of  the  evil  and  unjust  system  which 
permits  aliens,  who  may  never  become  citizens,  to  vote.  The  Institute 
rejoices  in  the  able  championship  of  this  important  reform  by  the 
St.  Paid  Dispatch.  Referring  to  the  increasing  strength  of  the  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  the  demand  that  the  exercise  of  American  civil  rights 
shall  involve  citizenship,  it  says  : 

**  A  number  of  circumstances  are  operating  to  direct  public  attention 
to  the  anomalous  condition  which  invests  a  foreigner  with  even  more 
of  the  privileges  attendant  on  citizenship  than  him  to  the  manner 
born.    For  the  promotion  of  rapid  sentiment  in  the  West,  we  have 
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passed  and  enforced  laws  iu  coiitrayenlioii  of  the  spirit,  if  not  the 
letter,  of  tlie  United  States  statutes  oD  naturalization,  and  we  have 
carried  the  principle  so  far  that  iu  every  community  there  are  numbers 
of  men  who  esercise  the  deotive  franchise,  too  often  for  the  money 
that  Is  paid  them  by  corruptloniste,  who  are  no  more  than  mere 
soJournerB,  and  who  make  it  a  settled  practice,  like  the  Chinese,  to 
return  periodically  to  Ihelr  homes  on  the  other  side  of  Ibe  Atlaotic 
until  necessity  calls  upon  theoi  to  return  to  their  place  of  sojourn  in 
the  United  States.  There  are  hundreds  of  such  men  in  these  two  cities 
at  the  present  moment. 

"We  have  always  recognized  the  wickedness  and  wrong  of  the  con- 
sideration which  lay  hehind  tlie  public  toleration  of  such  an  e\il,  and 
we  sincerely  hope  that  the  remedy  will  be  found  and  applied. 

"  Minnesota  has  now  t>econie  one  of  the  oldest,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  conservative,  of  the  later  weflt«rn  additions  to  the  list  of  statW' 
While  our  population  is,  in  large  proportion,  of  foreign  birth,  it  migbl 
l>esald  that  there  never  was  a  time  when  the  attempt  to  enforce  the 
obligation  on  the  part  of  all  bona  fide  residents  to  possess  themselves 
of  the  privileges  of  citizenship  would  not  receive  the  approval  of  our 
people,  foreign  and  native  tioru  alike.  Representative  Schumieiet 
may  not  be  able  to  secure  the  adoption  of  his  proposed  constitutional 
amendment;  hut  it  is  peculiarly  fitting  that  the  cfTort  should  have 
emanated  from  him,  who,  while  native  to  the  soil,  stitl  repreaents,  by 
klaship,  a  large  and  Important  element  of  Minnesota's  population." 

Politics  and  the  Roman  Chdrch.— TAc  Columbian  Catholle,  of 
Kansas  City,  under  this  title,  eays  : 

"  Much  has  lieen  said  and  written  during  the  past  few  yean  about 
tlie  influence  of  the  church  in  political  affairs,  the  claim  l)eing  set  up 
hy  lier  enemies  that  in  all  matters  political  the  Catholic  voter  casts  his 
ballot  at  the  dictation  of  the  clergy. 

"  Every  Intelligent  citizen  knows  that  not  only  local  priests,  but  emi- 
nent prelates  In  America  have  always  tieen  divided  in  their  politic*! 
views,  and  there  Is  probably  not  a  parish  whose  voters  are  all  of  one 
political  behef.  True,  the  bulk  of  the  Catholics  in  this  country  are 
Democrats — or  have  Iwen— ami  where  Democracy  ia  triumphant  it  ia 
but  natural  that  Catholics  (or  ut  least  men  who  pretend  to  be  Calliolics) 
should  liold  some  of  the  offices.  And  right  here  is  where  CathoUia 
themselves  are  often  at  fault,  and  their  course  has  justly  brought  re- 
proach upon  them  and  their  religion.  It  is  well  known  that  thechurcli 
hafl  always  condemned  Intemperance,  and  as  a  logical  sequence  It  muit 
in  this  age  also  condemn  the  men  who  cause  much  of  tlie  Intrmper- 
ance,  viz.,  the  saloon-keeper.  Its  advice  (siven  through  the  council  of 
bishops)  to  saloon-keepers  who  are  Catholics  is  to  quit  the  bUBiueaa.yvl 
there  remain  scores  of  men  who  defy  the  advice  of  the  church,  some  ot 
them  keeping  the  lowest  of  grog-shops,  and  yet  calling  tbeniselvM 
Catholics.  This  class  of  men  understands  politics  pretty  well,  and  by 
the  influences  of  their  grog-shops  are  enabled  to  secure  for  themsdvw 
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or  others  nomination  to  office.  Then,  because  they  claim  to  be  of  the 
&ith,  and  perhaps  show  their  piety  (?)  by  liberal  contributions  just  be- 
fore election,  Catholics,  as  well  as  others,  vote  for  them,  and  the  result 
is  the  indignation  of  the  body  politic,  and  thus  odium  is  cast  upon  the 
church.  If  Catholics  would  take  more  advice  upon  questions  of  local 
politics  from  their  spiritual  advisers,  they  would  scorn  to  vote  for  a 
man  who  claims  to  be  a  Catholic,  and  yet  who  is  never  seen  inside  a 
church  except  Just  before  election  time,  and  who  is  never  seen  at  the 
altar  rail  or  the  confessional.  While  the  principles  of  that  unpatriotic 
and  unconstitutional  organization  known  as  the  A.  P.  A.  should  be  de- 
nounced by  all  good  citizens.  Catholics  should  not  forget  that  they  are 
in  a  measure  responsible  for  it,  by  electing  to  office  men  who  are  totally 
unworthy  to  be  classed  as  Catholics.  Better  to  vote  for  the  veriest  in- 
fidel than  to  injure  the  church  by  electing  a  renegade  Catholic  to  any 
ofQce  in  the  gift  of  the  people." 


Emigration  to  Europe.— In  an  interview  with  a  reporter  of  The 
New  York  Sun  the  representative  of  the  Hamburg-American  Line  de- 
clared that  the  number  of  steerage  passengers  going  to  Europe  from 
this  country  during  the  past  five  months  was  surprisingly  large,  as 
compared  with  the  same  period  of  1803.  In  the  case  of  the  Hamburg- 
American  Line  the  increase  has  been  almost  80  per  cent.  The  repre- 
sentative of  the  Anchor  Line  reported  that  the  exodus  by  his  line  had 
never  l)een  equaled  and  was  125  per  cent  greater  during  the  first  five 
months  of  the  present  year  than  during  the  same  period  of  1803.  One 
of  the  vessels  of  the  Red  Star  Line  on  her  last  voyage  brought  in  eighty 
immigrants  and  returned  with  450.  The  French  Line  reports  almost  the 
same  condition  of  affairs.  The  North  German  Lloyd,  while  not  carry- 
ing so  many  eastward  as  some  of  the  other  lines,  reports  a  decline  of 
about  100  i>er  cent  in  the  westward  bound  emigrant  traffic.  The  Cunard 
Line's  eastward  bound  emigrant  business  increased  about  one  third 
over  the  figures  of  last  year  for  the  period  named.  This  is  the  first 
year  in  the  history  of  the  traffic  when  the  outgoing  steerage  passengers 
outnumbered  the  incoming. 

.... 

Baltimore  Plan  of  Bank  Reform.— In  reply  to  the  question  as 
to  what  it  is,  we  quote  from  an  editorial  in  the  New  York  Times  as 
follows : 

'*  Briefly,  this  plan  provides  for  the  issue  of  bank  notes  to  the 
amount  of  75  per  cent  of  the  paid-in  capital  of  the  banks,  to  be  guar- 
anteed by  the  government,  and  the  government  to  be  secured  by  a  fUnd 
raised  by  taxation  and  by  a  first  lien  on  all  assets  of  the  banks.  A 
check  on  over-issue  is  an  added  heavy  tax  on  the  notes  beyond  60  per 
•cent  and  up  to  75  per  cent  of  the  capital.  What  possible  security  or 
advantage  does  government  paper  have  that  would  not  be  had  by 
these  notes?  They  would  be  safe,  for  the  government  guarantees 
them.    Their  volume  would  be  ample,  for  the  maximum  limit  is  high. 
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Tbey  would  be  unirormly  current  in  all    parte  or  the  countir,  : 
DatUinal  biknk  not«a  or  greenbacks  now  are,  and  Tor  tbe  aame  ri 
And  beyond  theee  advantages  are  others  that  no  governmeoit  ( 
can  have.    In  the  first  place,  expansion  would  be  easy  Mid  < 
whenever  needed,  because  It  would  be  protltable.    Contraction,  « 
tbe  need  ceased,  would  follow  of  Iteelf,  because  that  would  tbeo  bvK 
the  Interest  of  the  iaeuers.    Above  all — and  this  is  the  most  importi 
fact  of  all—the  safety  of  the   currency  would    not  depend  cm  | 
treasury  or  ou  any  action  of  Congress  or  the  executive  or  on  polidi 
action  of  any  liind.    The  most  daogeroua  and  most  costly  elemenlfl 
the  transaction  of  business  In  the  United  States  would  be  done  ain 
with,  and  every  man,  from  the  smallest  retailer  to  the  most  ezte 
dealer,  from  the  savings  bank  depositor  to  tbe  greatest  capitalist,  c 
make  his  calculations  without  fear  that  they  would  be  upset  by  forn— M 
be  oould  neither  control  nor  estiitiate.    Such  a  change  would  ba  & 
beneficent  revolution,  and  all  sensible  and  honest  men  should  du  their 
utmost  to  aid  in  bringing  it  about." 


jt  lh«fl^^ 


Our  Foreion-born   Citizens.— There  is  a  widespread  imp] 
that  the  lawless  and  corrupt  elements  in  the  country  are  lar^f  I 
cruiled  from  the  foreign-bom  sections  of  our  population.     Bat  I" 
nres  do  not  always  sustain  the  ImpreBsIon.    New  York  City  saay  be 
cited  in  illustration.    If  any  part  of  our  country  is  under  "  foreign  eon- 
trol "  it  is  the  great  metropolis.    The  foreign-lwrii  population  of  I 
oity  was,  In  June,  1890,  636, S86  :  the  native-born  of  foreign  i 
682,164,  and  the  native-born  of  American  parentage,  through  c 
brief  a  line,  was  but  270,487.    Those  iuhabitanta  of  New  York,  I 
fore,  who  can  lay  claim  to  being  American,  of  even  the  second  g 
tion,  are  only  17  per  cent  of  the  entire  population.    This  is  a 
to  the  tigures  of  the  last  United  States  census.    At  tliat  t' 
wer«  In  New  York  City  39,061  Italians,  190,416  Irish,  210,723  ( 
10,585  Frenchmen,  10,139  Scandinavians,  65,549  Russians  and  E 
222  Hungarians,  8,099  Bohemians,  27,193  Austrians,  and  72,IST  i 
sentatlves  of  various  other  nations,    According  to  the  I 
have  referred  to,  these  figures  would  suggest  New  York  as  utt 
rupt   and    incapable  of  political  and  moral  virtue.      But  e 
knows  what  splendid  victories  were  won  by  refonu  in  that  " 
city  last  fall.    Chicago  might  also  be  cited.    Perhaps  the  r«li 
jiorlious  of  the  foreign  and  native  elements  are  about  the  ei 
New  York,  and  yet  the  late  election  witnessed  the  triumph  of  tl 
ter  element  of  the  citizenry  by  a  majority  of  45,000.     After  all  t 
be  said  there  is  no  cause  for  political  pessimism  in  America. — 
Baplat. 
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